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1692.  revolutionary  measure,  whether  of  abdication,  invita- 
tion, or  expulsion,  but  by  force  of  arms.  Hence  Wil- 
liam's title  arose  by  right  of  conquest.  This  revolution, 
such  as  it  was,  opens  to  our  view  a  new  scene  of  Irish 
politics.  Whatever  civil  advantages  were  gr.med  or 
established  by  it  in  England,  vainly  do  the  Irish  look 
up  to  it  as  the  commencement  or  improvement  of  their 
constitutional  liberty.  Then,  more  than  ever,  was 
Ireland  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  its  independ- 
ence violated,  its  national  consequence  and  dignity 
debased.  It  appears  to  have  been-  the  systematic 
policy  of  the  British  cabinet  of  that  day,  not  only 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  through  their 
immediate  governors,  but  to  extinguish  the  very  idea 
of  an  independent  legislature  in  Ireland  ** 

*  Mr".  Burke,  viewing  this  situation  of  his  country  as  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher,  has  left  a  masterly  portrait  of  it.  (Letter 
fo  Sir  Her.  Lang.  p.  44.)  "  By  the  total  reduction  of  the  king- 
dtm  of  Ireland  in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and  in  a  great 
measure  too  of  the  first  races  of  the  English,  was  completely  ac- 
complished. The  new  interest  was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stabi- 
lity as  any  thing  in  human  aftairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws 
of  that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were  made  after  the 
last  event,  were  manifestly  the  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scora 
towards  a  conquered  people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to  trample 
upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke.  They  were  not  the 
cflccts  of  their  fears,  but  of  their  security.  They,  who  carried  on, 
this  system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of  Great  Britain  for  their 
support  in  their  acts  of  power.  They  were  quite  certain,  that  no 
complaints  of  the  natives  would  be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  water 
with  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
Their  cries  served  only  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines/which. 
could  auswer  their  purposes  so  well  must  be  of  an  excellent  coiv 
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Although  the  articles  of  Limerick  had  immediately 


received  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  they  Articies  Of 
were  soon  infringed  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  nation,  ^ob!* 
Two  months  had  not  elapsed,  when,  according  to  the  served* 
testimony  of  Harris  *,  the  avowed  encomiast  of  Wil- 
liam, the  lords  justices  and  General  Ginckle  endea- 
voured to  render  the  first  of  those  articles  of  as  little; 
force  as  possible,      f  u  The  justices   of  the   peace1, 
sheriffs,  and  other   magistrates^    presuming  on  their: 
power  in  the  country,  did  in  an  illegal  manner  dis- 
possess several  of  their  majesties'  subjects  not  only  of 

trivance.  Indeed  at  that  time  in  England  the  double  name  of  the 
complainants,  Irish  and  Papists,  (it  would  be  hard  to  say  singly 
which  was  the  most  odious)  shut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one  against 
them.  Whilst  that  temper  prevailed  in  all  its  force  to  a  time  with- 
in our  memory,  every  measure  was  pleasing  and  popular,  just  in 
proportion,  as  it  tended  to  harass  and  ruin  a  set  of  people,  who  were 
looked  upon  to  be  enemies  to  God  and  man  ;  and  indeed  as  a  race 
of  bigotted  savages,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  itself.'* 

*  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  p.  357- 

f  Ibid.  350.  "  Capel,  Lord  Justice,  in  1603,  proceeded 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  infringe  the  articles  of  Li- 
merick. "  It  appears  also  from  a  letter  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices of  the  Igth  of  November,  169],  "  that  their  lord- 
ships had  received  complaints  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Irish,  who  had  submitted,  had  their  majesties 
protection,  or  were  included,  in  articles  :  and  that  they  were  so 
extremely  terrified  with  apprehensions  of  the  continuance  of  that 
usage,  that  some  thousands  of  them,  who  had  quitted  the  Irish. 
army,  and  went  home  with  a  resolution  not  to  go  to  France, 
were  then  come  back  again,  and  pressed  earnestly  to  go  thi- 
ther, rather  than  stay  in  Ireland,  where  contrary  to  the  public 
faith  as  well  as  law  and  justice,  they,  were  robbed  of  their  sub- 
and  abused  in  their  persons." 
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1692.     their  goods  and  chattels,  but  of  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments,   to  the  great  disturbance  of  the   peace  of  the 
kingdom,  subversion  of  the  law,  and  reproach  of  their 
majesties'  government." 
William  There  is  no  question,  but  that  Kino;  \Villiam  was 

not  natur- 
ally intole-  infinitely  more  tolerant  in  his  principles  and  dispo- 
sition than  the  English  and  Irish  protestants,  who 
urged  him  to  excesses  of  rigor  and  persecution  against 
the  conquered  Irish.  He  abhorred  the  system ;  but 
was  forced  to  yield.  Although  he  had  been  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  em- 
pire by  the  final  subjugation  of  Ireland,  yet  he  was 
too  much  of  the  warrior,  nor  to  esteem  those  most 
whom  he  found  it  the  most  difficult  to  subdue.  He 
did  not,  after  having  reduced  Ireland  by  force  of 
his  own  arms,  consider  it  merely  a  conquest  for  the 
purposes  of  parliamentary  appropriation.  His  Ma- 
jesty's mind  had  not  yet  been  accustomed  to  the  re- 
strictions, which  the  English  constitution  threw  around 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  torics  flattered  him 
more  than  the  whigs,  and  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  former. 
Differences  The  relative  fcelin'js  of  William  and  his  English 

bctwc 

vviiiijm      parliament  towards  each  other,  and  towards  Ireland 
English       arc   more  illustrated  by  the  address  presented  to  the 
'  King  by  the   English   House  of   Commons,  and  his 
Majesty's  unsatisfactory  answer  lo  it,  than  by  a  volume 
of  detail.       Sir  Francis    Browser,    and  some  other 
persons  had  been  induced  to  ;.MVO  very    strong  evi- 
dence before  the  English  House  of  Commons  of  the 
various  abuses  then  practised  by  the  government  of 
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Ireland,  upon  which  an  address  of  the  Commons  to     1692. 
the  throne  was  voted  *. 

*  This  evidence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  journals  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  for  1692,  p.  826  to  833.  The  following  is 
the  address,  with  the  King's  answer. 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Com* 
mons  in  parliament  assembled,  having,  taken  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration the  state  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  find 
ourselves  obliged  by  our  duty  to  your  Majesty,  with  all  faithful- 
ness and  zeal  to  your  service,  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  great 
abuses  and  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

"  By  exposing  your  protestant  subjects  to  the  misery  of  free 
quarters,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  to  the  great  op- 
pression of  the  people ;  which  we  conceive  hath  been  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  want  of  that  pay,  which  we  did  hope  we  had  fully 
provided  for. 

"  By  recruiting  your  Majesty's  troops  with  Irish  papists,  and 
such  persons,  who  were  in  open  rebellion  against  you,  to  the 
great  endangering  and  discouraging  of  your  Majesty's  good  and 
loyal  protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdom. 

"  By  granting  protections  to  the  Irish  papists,  whereby  pro- 
testants  are  hindered  from  their  legal  remedies,  and  the  course  of 
law  stopt. 

"  By  reversing  outlawries  for  high  treason  against  several  re- 
bels  in  that  kingdom,  not  within  the  articles  of  Limerick,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  your  protestant  subjects  there. 

"  By  letting  the  forfeited  estates  at  under  rates,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  your  Majesty's  revenue, 

"  By  the  great  embezzlement  of  your  Majesty's  stores,  in 
the  towns  and  garrisons  of  that  kingdom,  left  by  the  late  King 
James. 

"  And  by  the  great  embezzlements,  which  have  been  made  in 
the  forfeited  estates  and  goods,  which  might  have  been  employed 
for  the  safety  and  better  preservation  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom. 
We  crave  leave  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  addition  to 
the  articles  of  Limerick,  after  the  same  were  finally  agreed  to  and 
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1692.         Few  parts  of  the  history  of  Ireland  have  been  more 
^~*~>.     distorted   by  misrepresentation,   than  the  articles  of 

IseG;ociation  >»  . 

of  the  ar-     Lmierick  and  Galway.    Sir  Ri-hard  Cox,  the  courtly 

tides  of  , 

Limerick,    historian  of  Ireland,  bore  a  prominent   part  m  the 

^igned,  and  the  town  thereupon  surrendered,  hath  been  a  very 
great  encouragement  to  the  Irish  papists,  and  a  weakening  to  the 
English  interest  there. 

"  Having  thus,  most  gracious  sovereign,  out  of  our  affect'onate 
zeal  to  your  Majesty's  service,  with  all  humble  submission  to  your 
great  wisdom,  laid  before  you  these  abuses  and  mismanagements 
jn  your  kingdom  cf  Ireland,  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  Ma- 
jesty for  redress  thereof. 

"  That  the  soldiers  may  be  paid  their  arrears,  and  the  country 
•what  is  due  to  them  for  quarters  ;  and  that  no  Irish  papist  may 
serve  in  your  army  there. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  reducing  of  Ireland  hath  been  of  great 
expense  to  this  kingdom,  we  do  also  humbly  beseech  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  (according  to  the  assurance  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us)  no  grant  may  be  made  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
in  Ireland,  tijl  there  be  an  opportunity  of  settling  that  matter 
i'i  parliament,  in  such  manner.,  as  shall  be  thought  most  expe- 
dient. 

' '  That  the  true  account  of  the  escheats,  and  forfeited  estates 
both  real  and  personal,  and  stores  left  by  the  late  King  James, 
may  be  laid  before  the  Commons  in  parliament,  to  the  end  that 
the  said  escheats,  forfeitures,  and  stores,  and  the  embezzlements 
thereof,  may  be  enquired  into. 

"  That  no  outlawries  of  any  rebels  in  Ireland  may  be  reversed, 
or  pardons  granted  to  them,  but  by  the  advice  of  your  parliament ; 
nnd  that  no  protection  may  be  granted  to  any  Irish  papist  to 
stop  the  course  of  justice. 

"  And  as  to  the  additional  article,  which  opens  so  wide  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Irish  papists,  to  come  and  repossess  themselves  of  the 
titates,  which  they   had  forfeited  by  their  rebellion ;    we  most 
bly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  the  articles  of  Limerick,  witl^ 
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secret  manoeuvring  of  this  memorable  transaction*. 
William  and  his  allies  were  engaged  in  a  war  in 
Flanders  against  the  French  monarch.  It  was  not 
possible,  while  the  King's  troops  were  diverted  by 
the  war  in  Ireland,  that  his  Majesty  should  so  suc- 
cessfully proceed  in  Flanders,  as  was  wished  by  his 
friends.  The  King,  therefore,  hoping  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  Irish  war,  sent  to  the  lords  justices  in- 
structions for  a  declaration,  assuring  the  Irish  of 
much  more  favourable  and  extensive  conditions  than 
they  afterwards  obtained  by  the  articles  of  Lime- 
rick. His  Majesty's  instructions  had  been  reduced 
into  a  proclamation,  which  was  afterwards  stiled  the 

die  said  addition,  may  be  laid  -before  your  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment, that  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  same  may  be  inquired 
into  ;  to  the  end  it  may  appear  by  what  means  the  said  articles 
were  so  engaged ;  and  to  what  value  the  estates  thereby  obtained 
dp  amount. 

•"  Thus  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  we  your  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  do  lay  these  matters  in  all  humility  before  you  :  and 
as  your  Majesty  ha«  been  pleased  to  give  us  such  gracious  as- 
surances of  your  readiness  to  comply  with  us,  in  any  thing, 
that  may  tend  to  the  peace  and  security  of  this  kingdom,  we 
doubt  not  of  your  Majesty's  like  grace  and  favour  to  that  of  Ire- 
land ;  in  the  safety  and  preservation  whereof,  this  your  Majesty's 
kingdom  is  so  much  concerned." 

To  which  address  his  Majesty  returned  this  prudent  answer  : 
<'  Gentlemen, 

f<  I  shall  always  have  great  consideration  of  what  comes  from 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  I  shall  take  great  care  that  what  is 
amiss  shall  be  remedied." 

*  Sir  James  Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland,  by  Harris-  Dub.  Ed= 
tfG2,  D.  214. 
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i<5<)2.  secret  proclamation  ;  because,  though  printed,  it  never 
was  published.  The  Lords  Justices,  rinding  Lime- 
rick reduced  to  a  capitulation,  smothered  the  procla- 
mation, of  which  they  thought  there  would  then  be 
no  need,  and  went  in  haste  to  the  English  camp,  that 
they  might  hold  the  Irish  to  as  hard  terms  as  the 
King's  affairs  would  admit  of.  This  they  did  ef- 
fectually, and  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  kingdom.  Soon  after,  a  party  sprang 
up,  that  loudly  exclaimed  against  these  articles*  The 
most  interested  and  intriguing  of  that  party  quarrelled 
with  the  articles  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  raising 
great  fortunes  out  of  the  forfeitures  by  their  interest 
or  their  money.  These  easily  drew  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  protestants,  ignorant  of  the  true  motives, 
•which  induced  the  government  to  grant  the  articles, 
and  full  of  resentment  against  the  catholics,  to  engage 
en  the  popular  side  of  the  question.  They  thought 
no  articles  should  be  made  with  the  Irish,  but  what 
Would  expose  them  to  the  severest  events  of  war  j 
and,  therefore,  when  they  understood,  that  the  catho- 
lics in  the  Irish  quarters  were  to  enjoy  their  estates, 
and  be  received  as  subjects,  with  some  privileges  as  to 
oaths  and  religion,  they  refrained  not  from  censuring 
the  Lords  Justices,  and  the  General,  as  if  the  King 
and  kingdom  had  been  betrayed ;  and  insisted,  that 
the  articles  ought  not  to  be  observed  ;  and  that  it  was 
high  treason  even  to  capitulate  with  the  King.  Qa 
the  other  hand,  the  more  moderate  men  thought  it 
for  his  Majesty's  honour,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
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that  the  articles  should  be  observed  strictly;  and  In-  1692- 
deed  the  government  always  received  instructions  from 
the  King  to  adhere  strictly  to  them,  for  his  -word  and 
honour  were  engaged,  luhick  lie  never  would  forjrit. 
A  different  proceeding  might  have  disobliged  many 
of  his  allies.  And  even  if  his  honour  had  not  been 
concerned,  it  was  thought  sound  policy  to  give  the 
Irish  the  full  benefit  of  their  articles,  at  least  during 
the  war.  For  the  French  soon  discovered  their  error 
in  having  neglected  Ireland  so  much,  when  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  natives  was  in  arms  to  assist 
them ;  and  therefore  projected  a  new  invasion  every 
year,  and,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  delighted 
to  see  the  Irish  exasperated  by  so  gross  a  deceit  of 
the  government,  as  a  breach  of  the  articles  would  have 
been. 

War  was  declared  between  the  opposite  parties  from  The  articles 

•  m^        T-»'   i  r    -n  IT        i  i  contested 

the  pulpit.  The  Bishop  or  Meath  was  so  vehement,  from  the 
that  the  very  next  Sunday,  after  the  lords  justices  re- 
turned  from  the  camp,  preaching  before  the  govern- 
ment at  Christchurch,  he  argued,  that  the  peace  ought 
not  to  be  observed  with  a  people  so  perfidious ;  that, 
they  kept  neither  articles  nor  oaths  longer  than  was 
for  their  interest,  and  that  therefore,  these  articles, 
which  were  intended  for  a  security,  would  prove  a 
snare,  and  would  only  enable  the  rebels  to  renew  their 
insurrection.  To  obviate  this  doctrine,  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare  mounted  the  pulpit  the  following  Sunday, 
and  shewed  the  obligation  of  keeping  public  faith 4 
and  withal  spoke  more  favourably  of  the  catholics 
n  most  protestants  thought  they  deserved.  Though 
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\6yi.  it  were  believed,  that  the  first  bishop  intended  not 
the  direct  breach  of  faith,  but  to  have  so  strict  a 
hand  kept  over  the  catholics,  as  might  disable 
thorn  from  rebelling  again :  and  though  the  latter 
bishop  were  well  known  to  have  no  partiality  to  the 
catholics,  nor  to  intend  more,  than  to  vindicate  the 
government,  both  in  making  and  observing  the  ar- 
ticles ;  yet  both  were  highly  censured  by  the  different 
parties:  and  the  Bishop  of  Heath's  behaviour  was  so 
displeasing  to  the  King,  that  he  was  discharged  from 
the  council,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  for  his  mo- 
deration, put  in  his  place.  The  contest  of  the  two 
bishops  W-AS  moderated  by  the  ingenious  interference 
of  IX'au  Synge,  who  preached  from  the  same  pulpit, 
yvhere  the  difference  had  been  first  propagated,  on 
these  words,  Keep  peace  u'it/i  all  men,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible ;  asserting,  that  the  catholics  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  the  articles  were  to  be  performed ;  that 
they  deserved  no  favour,  yet  they  were  entitled  to 
justice,  even  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  honour, 
sir  Richard  Sir  Richard  Cox  was,  through  the  whole  affair, 

Cox's  con- 
duct in  re-   in  the  secret  of  government ;   and  although  he  had, 

ferrnce  to 

•he artici<«  upon  his  own    authority,   suppressed   the    first   and 

ofUmcrick.  ui  •    i  Hi 

mere  favourable  articles,  yet  he  too  well  knew  the 
feelings  of  his  sovereign  to  attempt  to  suppress  or 
\\uve  the  second,  or  less  favourable  articles,  which 
•  known  to  and  approved  of  by  William.  Sir 
Richard  Cox's  ambition  was  to  attain  the  great  seal 
of  Ireland,  to  which  he  had  no  other  prospect  of  ar- 
riving but  by  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign. 
With  this  view  he  curbed  his  own  disposition, 
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was  decidedly  hostile  to  any  concession  to  the  catho-  l69-» 
lies,  and  upon  all  open  occasions  was,  during  the  life 
of  William,  a  professed  supporter  of  the  articles  of 
Limerick*.  Being  thoroughly  sensible  that  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  open  articles  of  Limerick 
fell  very  short  of  those  contained  in  the  secret 
proclamation,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  proportion  as  he 
valued  himself  for  haying  procured  terms  so  much 
less  disadvantageous  to  England  than  those  which 
"Vyilliam,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  had  consented 
to  grant,  was  anxious  to  suppress  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  the  loss  which  the  Irish  had  suffered  by 
his  manoeuvre,  lest  disappointment  and  despair  might 
throw  them  again  into  resistance,,  and  so  deprive 
the  King  of  the  advantages  he  proposed  to  himself  by 
transporting  his  army  to  Flanders.  The  whole  mass 
of  the  printed  proclamations,  containing  the  more  fa- 
vourable articles,  which  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
published  and  circulated,  was  cautiously  destroyed. 
The  particulars  of  these  suppressed  articles  have  not 
reached  posterity.  There  are,  however,  accounts  of 
the  proposals  made  in  the  preceding  month  of  July  to 
the  Irish  shortly  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Aghrim  ; 
which,  if  not  precisely  the  same  as  were  comprised  in 
the  suppressed  proclamation.,  cannot  be  supposed,  in 

*  "  In  the  case  of  the  Galway-men  he  made  so  eloquent  a  speed), 
insisting  so  strongly  on  the  heinousness  of  breaking  public  faith, 
on  the  ingratitude  it  would  carry  with  it  (o  their  great  deliverer, 
as  well  as  to  the  good  General,  who  had  granted  those  conditions, 
that  he  brought  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  to  his  opinion,  and 
saved  the  estates  of  the  claimants."  liar,  ubi  supra, 
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1692.     the  short  space  of  three  months,  to  have  been  much 

altered.     That  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  July, 

and  the  articles  of  Limerick  were  signed  on  the  3d  of 

the  ensuing  October. 

William          William  was  touched  with  the  fate  of  a  gallant  nation, 

had  offered 


r-  that  had  made  itself  a  victim  to  French  promises,  and 

able  terms 

10  the  Irish,  had  been  insidiously  encouraged  to  resistance  by 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  French  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands  by  means  of  a  diversion, 
which  employed  40,OOO  of  the  best  troops  of  the  grand 
alliance  of  Augsburgh.  He  was  naturally  anxious 
to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army 
with  so  strong  a  reinforcement.  In  this  anxiety  he 
oiFered  to  Tyrconnel  the  following  terms  for  the  Irish 
catholics  :  1  .  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
2.  Half  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Half  the 
employments  civil  and  military,,  if  they  pleased.  4, 
The  moiety  of  their  ancient  properties.  These  pro- 
posals, though  they  were  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
an  English  act  of  parliament,  were  rejected  with  uni- 
versal contempt  *. 

*  See   the  before-mentioned  letter  to  Dean   Swift   from   Sir 

Charles  Wogan,  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  to  whom  the 

proposals  were  made.     He  was  a  man  of  info>  m:\tion  and  consi- 

derable talent:  was  bred  to  arms,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 

creign  into  exile.     He  was  well  received  at  most  cf  the  courts 

Kurope,  and  from  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Dean 

Tt,  he  appears  to  have  been  holden  in  respect  and  esteem  by 

Dean.     The  ofll-r  of  these  concessions  by  William  to  the  Irish 

catholics  affords  a  volume  of  observation  and  instruction  upon  the 

important  question    of  catholic  emancipation  ;    which    has   been 

repeatedly  brought  before  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom^ 
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Of  such  slight  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng-     I6p2. 
lish  were  the  articles  of  Limerick,  (such  even  as  they  Efti-cts  of 

the  revolu- 
tion on  the 

and  rejected  by  great  majorities,  upon  the  pretence  of  its  being  a  'rish- 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  an  extinction  of  the  established 
religion,  and  an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  remembrance,  that  William,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
l6Sp,  took  the  same  coronation  oath  with  his  present  Majesty: 
that  it  then  bore  the  same  meaning,  and  induced  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  at  present.  That  the  conscience  of  King  William  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  Serjeant  Maynard,  Sir  Anthony  Keck,  and 
Sir  William  Rawlinson  :  and  his  cabinet  composed  of  persons, 
to  whose  constitutional  spirit  and  experience  posterity  has  ever 
since  looked  up  with  veneration.  That  William  himself,  who 
came  over  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  church  and  state,  and  restore 
the  constitution  to  its  purity,  was  little  likely  (so  soon  at  least)  to 
counteract  the  ends  for  which  he  had  been  placed  on  the. British 
throne.  Yet  he  was  advised,  and  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  con- 
ceded to  the  Irish  infinitely  more  than  has  ever  been  asked  by  the 
petitioners  for  emancipation.  Not  only  was  he  ready  to  grant  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  half  the  churches  of  Ireland. 
71ie  petitioners  ask  for  no  particle  of  the  emoluments  of  the  esta- 
blishment. William  offered  half  the  employments  civil  and  mili- 
tary: the  petitioners  ask,  that  his  Majesty  may  not  be  restrained 
from  appointing  or  calling  into  employment  such  persons,  whose 
signal  merits  may  be  conducive  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their 
king  and  country.  Eventually  one  appointment  might  not  be 
made  in  half  a  century.  The  petitioners  for  emancipation  neither 
ask  nor  expect  to  be  restored  to  any  of  the  inheritances  of  their 
ancestors ;  William  proposed  and  agreed  to  give  llietn  a  moiety  of 
their  ancient  properties. 

The  concession  and  confirmation  of  these  boons  to  the  Irish,  so 
far  exceeding1  the  extent  of  the  petition  for  emancipation,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  King,  who  must  be  presumed  thoroughly  advised 
by  his  great  Whig  counsellors,  who  at  that  time  rather  coerced, 
than  directed  his  Majesty's  conduct,  particularly  in  all  that  re- 
garded Ireland.  It  would  be  a  sorry  compliment,  either  to  our 
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1692.  ultimately  were),  that  both  government  and  parlia- 
ment seemed  to  assume  merit  for  the  undisguised  in- 
fraction of  them.  Reduced,  as  they  had  been, 
below  the  original  intent  and  actual  proposal  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  Irish,  still  were  they  boasted  of  by  the 
iriends  of  James,  as  the  most  advantageous  terms  of 
capitulation  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  they  were  condemned  by  the  Irish 

great  deliverer,  or  to  the  great  political  characters,  who  brought 
about  and  settled  the  revolution  to  assume,  that  these  proposals 
Kvere  made  with  a  direct  view  of  ensnaring  the  Irish  into  terms, 
with  a  reserved  intention  of  violating  them  after  they  had  been 
once  granted.  The  Irish,  however,  mistrusted  and  rejected  them. 
Tinno  Danaas  el  dona  fei'entes.  Sir  Charles  Wogari,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  thus  speaks  to  Uean  Swift  of  the  feelings  of  his 
exiled  countrymen,  upon  this  rejection,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 

,.rs  from  the  transaction,  when  those  young  ardent  minds,  that 
lud  borne  a  part  in  that  unfortunate  warfare  in  Ireland,  had  at- 
tained the  maturity  and  experience  of  threescore  years  :  "  Yet  the 
exiles,  in  the  midst  of  their  hard  usage  abroad,  could  not  be 
r.ght  to  repent  of  their  obstinacy.  Whenever  I  pressed  them 
upon  the  matter,  their  answer  was  generally  to  this  purpose :  If 
li.ni> land  can  haik  her  pttllic  Jailh  in  regard  of  the  a-rctchcd  ar- 
iuii's  uj  Limerick ,  ly  keeping  up  a  perpetual  lertor  and  persecution 

•  *  tfttil  parcel  uj  miserable,  unw  >ncd  peasantry  and  dastard  gcn- 

l!  v  uv  linve  h'ft  at  home,  u'ithohl  any  other  apology  or  pretence/or 

it,  I- ul  her  u'unlon  J<.-ars  aud  jealousies  i    What  could  have.  been  <•.<•- 

pecti'd  iy  the  men  uj  true  vigour  and  spirit,  if  I  hey  had  remained 

in  their  cuunlry,   but  a  cruel  war  under  greater  disadvantages,  or 

k  an  uni  venal  massacre  as  our  fathers  have  often  iecn  threatened 

,'i  iij  tiic  ( on/ederate  rebels  of  Great  Britain?  Ad  quod  non  fuit 

it^ponsuin.     Yet   thuir  liberty  and  glory  is  but  the  price  of  their 

blood  ;    and  even  at  that  expense,  they  have  only  purchased  a 

honourable  haseldama," 
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protestants,,  and  some  of  the  more  violent  Whigs  in  1692- 
England,  as  dishonourable  to  the  arms  of  William  and 
unjust  to  his  friends  in  Ireland.  In  no  sense  could 
the  revolution  of  1688  be  termed  any  thing  else  as 
to  the  Irish  but  a  mere  conquest,  and  a  conquest  of 
the  harshest  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  followed 
up  by  a  participation  of  civil  rights  and  liberties  by 
the  conquerors  and  conquered,  but  acted  upon  as  a 
new  ground  for  imposing  additional  severities  upon 
the  former  grievances  of  the  vanquished.  "  It  was 
(as  Mr.  Burke  observed,  in  defiance  of  the  principles 
of  our  revolution)  the  establishment  of  the  power  of 
the  smaller  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties and  properties  of  the  far  greater,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  whole." 

Upon  the  circumstances  of  a  great  nation's  reco-       ^^ 
vering  from  the  agonies  of  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  usurps  th« 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  some  things  should  plating  fox 

Ireland. 

have  been  necessarily  attempted  by  the  executive, before 
the  legislative  power  could  be  conveniently  assembled 
to  ratify  and  confirm  them.  But  although  Ireland,  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  claimed,  under  William,  the 
same  rights,  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  his  predeces- 
sors, yet  the  parliament  of  England,  at  this  time, 
usurped  the  absolute  right  of  legislating  for  Ireland, 
in  as  uncontrouled  a  manner,  as  if  Ireland  had  no 
parliament  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  year  1G91,  be- 
fore William  had  convened  an  Irish  parliament,  the 
English  parliament  passed  an  act  to  alter  the  Jaws  of 
Ireland,  upon  the  most  essential  and  fundamental 
lights  of  the  subject,  by  excluding  the  Roman  Catho. 
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1^2.  lies,  who  then  composed  the  decided  majority  of  the 
J  natioiij  from  a  seat  in  either  house  of  parliament". 
And  when  a  mere  protestant  parliament  had  been 
convened  in  the  year  1692,  so  little  satisfied  with  it 
was  the  parliament  of  England,  that  it  continued 
its  legislative  encroachments,  by  enacting  whatever 
laws  it  thought  proper  for  regulating  and  settling  the 
legal,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  departments  in 
Ireland,  for  checking  their  commerce  and  disposing 
of  their  property. 
Abject  state  The  catholics  being  thus  shut  out  of  parliament, 

of  the  Irish 

were  no  longer  seen  in  the  field  of  politics.  They  were 
never  brought  under  the  consideration  of  government, 
but  as  objects  of  some  additional  severity.  Their 
penal  code  was  sharpened.  The  bulk  of  the  nation 
had  a  physical  not  a  political  existence.  In  the  higher 
orders,  the  progress  of  the  reformation  hid  latterly 
been  much  extended.  The  English,  now  domiciliated 
in  Ireland,  were  from  plantations,  forfeitures,  and 
other  causes  surprizingly  multiplied.  The  Irish  pro- 
test ants  and  the  resident  English,  whose  grand  struggle 
in  tiie  former  reigns  l;ad  been  to  acquire  an  ascend- 

•ver  the  old  native  catholic  interest  of  the  cour- 
try,  now  began  to  consider  themselves  an  independent 
nation.  Although  the  revolution  did  not  let  in  the 

immediately   to   those  civil  rights  and  liberties 


V  /.  J  William  ami  Mary,  c.  u.     An  Act  for  Abrogating  the 
Oatk  af  Supmu,  -nut,  and  appointing  other  Oaths.     It 

must  also  be  remark,  d,  tint  the  llth  section  of  this  act  contains 
:in  exception  ot  JXTM>:,S  comprised  in  the  articles  of  Limerick, 
which  amounts  to  a  legislative  recognition  of  them. 
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which  it  imparted  or  secured  to  England,  yet  it  en-     1692- 
kindled  a  spirit  of  freedom,  which  disposed  many  of     """Y""^ 
those,  who  partook  of  the  state  to  insist  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of1  Irishmen ;  a  claim  new  to  an 
Irish  parliament ! 

The  supporters  of  the  Whier  interest  in  Ireland  dif-  insh  differ- 

rent  from 

fered  from  those  who  forwarded  the  revolution  in  English 

•f         1         J     •  •  *  r™         "Whigs* 

lingland  m  principle,  in  action,  and  in  views.  The 
Irish  Whigs  of  that  day  were  the  relicks  of  the  Oli- 
verian  party,  avowing  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  retaining  monopoly  of  power  in  the  few  over  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  acting  thereon  with  an  arbi- 
trary  severity,  which  riveted  the  physical  power  of 
the  country  in  resistless  thraldom.  It  is  important  to 
trace  the  workings  of  these  Whigs  of  1649  upon  the 
Irish  nation,  and  to  discriminate  between  their  political 
conduct  towards  their  country,  and  that  of  another 
protestant  party,  which  has  from  time  to  time  endea- 
voured to  set  up  the  genuine  principles  of  the  English, 
revolution,  against  the  systematic  abuse  of  them  by  it's 
protestant  opponents  in  Ireland*.  Of  the  former  de- 
scription were  the  persons!  whom  the  King  appointed 
the  first  lords-justices.  They  J  <f  discovered  an  arbi- 
trary spirit,  and  great  partiality  in  the  dispensation  of 

*  Out  of  this  ground  of  difference  arises  the  modern  distinction 
between  the  true  constitutional  Whig  and  Orangeman  of  Ireland, 
to  which,  in  the  proper  time  and  order,  I  must  draw  the  attention 
of  my  reader. 

f  They  were  Lord  Viscount  Sydney,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Esq. 

*  Sommerv.  Hist.  vol.  I,  p.  486; 

VOL.  II,  Q 
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1692.     justice:  the  trial  of  crimes  was  often  conducted  in  a 

.^    _  y  • 

summary  way,  and  withou  regard  to  the  essential 
forms  of  law  :  evidence  was  suppressed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  judges:  the  principal  transgressors 
were  acquitted,  whilst  those  who  acted  under  their 
direction  and  influence  suffered  the  extreme  vengeance 
of  the  laws.  But  in  no  case  did  the  management  of 
the  justices  appear  more  iniquitous  and  oppressive,  than 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  forfeitures.  The  most  beneficial 
leases  were  not  only  retained  for  themselves  and  their 
friends,  but  in  the  competition  for  estates  and  farms, 
the  lowest  bidders  were  sometimes  preferred,  which 
unavoidably  led  to  the  suspicion  of  secret  compensa- 
tion being  made  them  for  flagrant  breach  of  trust. 
These  misdemeanours,  and  the  grievances  occasioned 
by  them,  produced  complaints  and  disaifections,  which 
were  made  the  ground  of  specific  charges,  presented 
to  the  legislature  in  both  kingdoms.  Enquiries  were 
instituted  ;  important  discoveries  were  made  ;  but  the 
extreme  intricacy  and  tediousncss  of  this  business,  the 
private  concerns  of  the  parties  in  England,  and  the  in- 
dustry  of  powerful  individuals,  who  were  not  them- 
selves free  from  all  accession  to  the  guilt  alleged^ 
prevented  any  effectual  redress  of  public  abuses,  and 
the  punishment  of  state  delinquents." 

Lord  syd-        Lord  Sydney,  having  been  created  lord-lieutenant, 
r-  immediately  issued  writs  and  convened  a  parliament  ; 


the  primary  object  of  which  was  to  raise  supplies  to 
discharge  the  debts  contracted  during  the  war.  There 
had  been  no  parliament  in  Ireland,  (except  that  which 
sat  under  James)  for  the  last  twenty-six  years:  and 
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although  the  parliament  of  England  had  undertaken  1692.' 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  on  the  most  important  matters 
of  state,  yet  had  it  not  proceeded  to  the  extent  of 
raising  money  directly  upon  the  people  of  Ireland* 
The  Irish  parliament  could  not  be  insensible  of  the 
encroachments  made  on  their  independence  ;  they  felt 
their  consequence,  and  manifested  by  their  conduct 
their  resentment  against  the  measures  of  government* 
The  commons  consented  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 70,OOO/.  pleading  the  inability  of  the  people  from, 
the  calamities  of  the  late  wars  to  encrease  the  grant. 
They  considered  it  to  be  their  indisputable  right  to 
determine  in  the  first  instance  both  the  sum  and  the 
manner  of  raising  every  supply  granted  to  the  crown* 
In  violation  of  this  privilege,  two  money-bills,  which 
had  not  originated  with  them,  had  been  transmitted 
from  En  gland,  and  laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 
To  resent  this  encroachment  upon  their  privileges, 
they  rejected  one  of  them,  and  from  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case  alone  consented  to  pass  the 
other  ;  but  not  without  having  entered  very  pointed 
resolutions  upon  their  journals  in  support  of  their 
rights  *. 

His  excellency  was  highly  enraged  at  these  resolu- 


,    .       ,  .  ,  .  ,.  neyrepri- 

tions,  and  m  his  speech  upon  proroguing  the  parlia-  mands  and 

,  ,     ,        ,  ,-          ,        .  .  prorogues 

ment  severely    reprimanded    them    tor    having,   m  thepariia- 

.  r     i         i      •  r     i      •  •  merit. 

contravention  or  the  design  ol  their  meeting,  unduti- 
fully  and  ungratefully  invaded  their  Majesties  prero- 


*  II  Journ.  28.    21st  of  October,  1692.    Thrse  resolutions 
are  to  be  seen  in  my  Hist-  Review,  vol.  I,  p.  200, 

C  2 
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gative*  The  commons  requested  permission  to  send 
commissioners  to  England,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  and 
impartial  statement  of  their  conduct  before  their  Ma- 
jesties ;  when  they  were  tauntingly  assured  by  the 
lord-lieutenant^  that  they  might  go  to  England  to  beg 
tlieir  MnjcsticS  pardon  for  their  seditious  and  riotous 
assemblies.  The  lord-lieutenant,  in  justification  of  his 
conduct,  procured  the  opinion  of  the  judges  against 
the  right  which  the  commons  claimed  of  origin- 
ating  money-bills  in  their  house.  This  unexpected 
and  ungracious  prorogation  created  general  discon- 
tent :  several  bills  of  importance  remained  to  be  per- 
fected, and  several  grievances  to  be  redressed.  Sydney 
became  unpopular  j  and  government  found  it  prudent 
to  recall  him. 

Sydney  re-  Upon  the  removal  of  Lord  Sydney,  the  govem- 
changesin  ment  was  vested  in  three  justices,  Lord  Capel,  Sir 
mem,  and  a  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Buncombe.  Difference  of 

new  parlia-          .       .    ,        ,.  ,      ,     . 

racmcon-  principle  disunited  their  government,  which  shortly 
after  was  concentered  in  Lord  Capel,  as  lord-deputy. 
He  best  knew  the  disposition  and  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet,  and  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  the 
English  settlers,  and  as  eagerly  opposed  the  claims  of 
the  Irish  under  the  articles  of  Limerick.  Sir  Cyril 
Wyche  and  Mr.  Buncombe,  regardless  of  court-fa« 
vour,  sought  impartially  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
articles  of  Limerick,  upon  which  the  court-party  and 
the  protestants  in  general  looked  with  a  jealous  eye,, 
as  prejudicial  to  their  interest.  The  inflexibility  of 
Wyche  and  Buncombe  soon  worked  their  removal : 
and  the  accommodating  zeal  of  Capel  enabled  him  to 
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displace  all  those,  who  thwarted  his  designs.  Several 
changes  were  made  in  the  administration,  and  a  new 
parliament  was  convened. 

The  business  of  this  session  was  at  first  undis- 
turbed,  and  the  supplies,  which  had  been  required,  mem,  in 

which  Sir 

were  quietly  granted.     Several  penal  statutes  were  chariesPor- 
.  .  .  .  ,  ter  was  con- 

enacted,  without  any  opposition,  agamst  the  catho- 


lies  *  ;  some  of  which  were  in  direct  contravention  to 
the  articles  of  Limerick.  Yet  a  law  was  made  in  this 
parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  these  very  articles!; 
but  which  in  fact  was  an  abridgment,  rather  than  a  con- 
firmation of  them  in  several  instances  J.  Notwith- 
standing the  tide  of  courtly  prejudice  against  the  tend- 

*  Such  were,  An  Act  to  restrain  foreign  Education,  Jf  William 
and  Mary,  c.  iv.  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Government, 
by  disarming  Papists,  7  William  and  Mary,  c.  v.  An  Act  for  ba- 
nishing all  Papists  exercising  any  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  and 
all  Regulars  of  the  Popish  Clergy  out  of  the  Kingdom,  Q  William 
JII.  c.  i.  An  Act  to  prevent  Protestants  intermarrying  with  Papists, 
0  William,  c.  iii.  An  Act  to  prevent  Papists  being  Solicitors,  10 
William,  c.  xiii. 

f  An  Act  for  the  Confirmation  of  Articles,  made  at  the  Sur- 
render of  the  City  of  Limerick,  9  Wiljiara  III.  c.  ii. 

*  Whilst  this  bill  was  pending,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Cahusac  and  some  few,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  com- 
prised iu  the  articles  of  Limerick,  setting  forth,  that  in  the  bill 
there  were  several  clauses,  that  would  frustrate  the  petitioners  of 
the  benefit  of  the  same  :  and,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  turn  to 
the  ruin  of  some,  and  the  prejudice  of  all  persons  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  said  articles,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  to 
the  said  matters  :  which  having  been  presented  and  read,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  said  petition  should  be  rejected. 
J.I  Journ.  Com.  p.  iy4. 
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1695.  ency  and  observance  of  these  articles,  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  the  chancellor,  nobly  dared  to  stand  up  in 
support  of  them.  This  conduct  of  the  chancellor 
brought  upon  him  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  castle. 
The  lord-deputy  is  reported,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  and  creatures,  to  have  procured  a  charge 
to  be  fabricated  against  him,  accusing  him  of 
designs  hostile  to  government.  In  support  of  the 
accusation,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  on  being  heard  in  his  own  justification,  he 
was  most  honourably  acquitted. 

However  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  freedom  our  an- 

«nt  con- 
duct of       cestors  may  have  been  at  the  revolution,  the  unbiassed 

Govern- 
ment to-      mind  questions  the  purity  of  their  patriotism,  when  it 

wards  Ire-  _       ..   , 

i«"i.  contemplates  the  English  parliament  and  government 
opposing  that  very  liberty  in  Ireland,  which  they  so 
warmly  espoused  in  England.  The  fermentation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  became  alarming.  It  was  no 
longer  a  contest  between  a  conqueror  and  an  op- 
pressed people  reclaiming  their  natural,  civil,  or  re- 
ligious rights.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  was  so  dispi- 
rited and  reduced  under  their  sufferings,  that  their 
feeble  moans  were  scarcely  heard  on  their  own  shores, 
much  less  across  St.  George's  Channel  :  they  existed 
only  as  the  passive  objects  of  persecution.  '1  he  con- 
flict was  with  that  very  protestant  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land, which  it  had  been  the  primary  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  for  the  last  century  to  establish,  and  which 
now  only  had  been  effectually  accomplished.  It  was 
impossible  that  civil  liberty  should  make  the  progress 
jt  did  in  England,  and  that  Ireland  should  be  more 
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than  insensible  of  its  blessings.  The  Irish  legisla-  l698- 
ture  was  called  upon  to  surrender  and  renounce  those 
very  rights,  which  the  English  parliament  had  so 
gloriously  asserted.  Mr.  Molyneux,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  the  most  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  Irish  patriotism.  In  1698,  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  book,  intituled  The  Cause  of  Ire- 
land's being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England 
stated^  which  greatly  encreased  his  reputation,  influ- 
ence, and  popularity.,  within  and  without  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland. 

This  book  was  written  in  a  strain  of  independent  General 
discussion  and  spirited  assertion,  to  which  Ireland  had 


hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  author  considered  how  book!* 
Ireland  originally  became  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  how  far  this  connection  was  founded  in  con- 
quest;  what  were  the  true  and  lawful  rights  of  the 
conquerors  over  the  conquered  ;  and  whether  those 
rights,  whatever  they  might  be,  extended  to  posterity 
indefinitely  ;  particularly,  what  concessions  had  been 
made  to  Ireland  ;  and  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  who  had  handled  the  subject.  He  closed  with 
strong  inferences  in  support  of  the  perfect  and  reci- 
procal independence  of  each  kingdom, 

*  The  English   House  of  Commons   took  up  the  Conductor 

the  English 

gauntlet  with  a  high  hand  i  a  committee  was  appointed  parliament 
•»  IT     n  f  i  >    i-     i  ui)0n  Moiy- 

to  examine  Mr.  Molyneux  s  book,  and  to  report  such  neux'«  book- 

passages   as  they  should  find  denying  the   authority 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  also  what  proceed. 

*  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  p.  #*• 
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J698.     Ings  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  that  might  have  oc, 
casioned  the  said  pamphlet.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1698, 
the  committee  reported  the  obnoxious  passages,  and 
stated,  that  on  enquiry  into  the  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
which  might  have  occasioned  the  pamphlet,  they  found 
in  a  bill  transmitted  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
during  the  late  parliament  there,  intituled,  «f  A  bill  for 
the  better  security  of  her  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment," that  the  whole  of  an  act  passed  in  England  for 
abrogating  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointing other  oaths,  had  been  rerenacted  with  some  al- 
terations ;  and  that  in  the  same  bill,  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land was  stiled  the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland.     Upon 
this  report,  the  House  resolved,  neinlne  contradicente^ 
*{  that  the  book  published  by  Mr.  Molyneux  was  of 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  cro'wn  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  denying  the  authority  of  the  King  and  par- 
liament of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
Ireland,  and  the  subordination  and  dependance  that 
Ireland  had  and  ought  to  have  upqn  England  as  being 
united  and  annexed  to  tfye  imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land." They  resolved  also,  "  that  the  bill  lately  trans- 
mitted from  Ireland,  whereby  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  England  expressly  to  bind  Ireland  is   pre- 
tended to  be  re-enacted,  had  given  occasion  and  en* 
couragement  to  forming  and  publishing  the  dangerous 
positions  contained  in  the  said  book.".     The  house  in 
a  body  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  enlarging 
5n  terms  of  great  indignation  on  the  book  and  its 
pernicious  assertions,  and  on  the  dangerous  tendency 
pf  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament  j  beseech- 
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ing  his  Majesty  {'to  exert  his  royal  prudence  to  prevent  1698. 
their  being  drawn  into  example,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  care,  that  the  laws,  which  directed  and 
restrained  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  their  act- 
ings, should  not  be  evaded  ;"  and  concluding  with  an 
assurance  of  their  ready  concurrence  and  assistance  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
dependance  and  subordination  of  Ireland  to  the  Impe-i- 
rial  crown  of  England.  The  King  answered,  "  that 
he  would  take  care,  that  what  was  complained  of 
should  be  prevented  and  redressed  as  the  Commons 
desired.'*  Thus  were  the  parliaments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries at  issue. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  experience  more  overbear- 

r  ,       T-        1-1  tng  conduct 

harshness  from  the  English  government,  than  any  other  of  the  ti  g- 

r     i         T>    •  •   T.  •  i.      i          i       r   lisih   P*[lia* 

part  or  the  British  empire  :  on  none  has  the  hand  or  ment  to- 
the  conqueror  pressed  so  heavily.  The  inflexible  ad-  ILd.* 
fierence  of  the  Irish  to  their  old  religion  has  been  gene- 
rally, not  without  some  reason,  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
it.  Yet  singular  it  is,  that  under  a  sovereign,  who  was 
called  over  by  the  nation  as  the  assertor  and  protector 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  under  the  first  Irish 
parliament,  which  consisted  purely  of  protestant  mem- 
bers, the  absolute  paramount  sovereignty  of  England 
was  more  loftily  claimed  and  sternly  exerted,  than 
at  any  subsequent  period,  The  laws,  by  which 
the  English  legislature  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland, 
upon  pain  of  confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  trans-f 
portation,  and  by  which  no  acquittal  in  that  kingdom 
pf  any  offence  against  these  statutes  was  allowe4 
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to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  indictment  upon  them 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  were  considered  as 
grievous  usurpations  upon  the  independent  constitu- 
tional *  rights  of  Ireland.  The  English  parliament's 
interference  also  with  the  Irish  forfeitures  created  a 
new  and  most  inveterate  ground  of  jealousy  and  ran- 
cour between  the  two  legislatures. 

Although  William  had  been  called  to  the  British 
throne  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,yetno  monarch  was  ever 
more  thwarted  by  his  parliament  in  his  views  and  inclina- 
tions towards  his  subjects.  It  might  be  unfair  to  charge 
him  with  the  odium  of  several  public  measures,  which 
the  violence  of  party  compelled  him  to  yield  to.  The 
strong  measure  of  withholding  the  royal  assent  from 
bills,  that  had  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
could  not  be  expected  from  William,  who  so  pecu- 
liarly held  his  crown  by  parliamentary  tenure.  On  no 
occasion  were  his  feelings  so  severely  wounded  by  the 
imperious  ascendancy  of  his  English  parliament,  as  on 
passing  the  act  for  resuming  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland.  William  had  exercised  his  discretion  in 
making  grants  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  to 
several,  who  had  either  deserved  well  of  their  country 

*  It  evidently  contradicts  the  first  principles  of  our  constitu- 
.;  jurisprudence,  that  a  free  subject,  after  having  been  tried 
upon  a  penal  sta'ute  in  his  own  country, and  acquitted,  should  be 
dragged  to  a  foreign  land,  to  undergo  a  second  trial  for  the  same 
offence,  without  the  advantage  of  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  and 
peers,  and  probably  -without  witnesses  for  his  defence,  or  re- 
sources  for  his  support. 
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or  had  acquired  interest  at  court.  The  commons  of  1698 
England,  were  jealous  of  the  King's  favours,  and 
charged  his  Majesty  with  the  breach  of  promise,  that 
he  would  not  grant  away  any  of  those  lands,  but  per- 
mit them  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  order 
to  clear  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  late  war.  They 
accordingly  resolved  to  set  aside  the  seventy-six  grants 
he  had  made. 

By  act  of  the  English  parliament*,  a  commission  of 
' 


.      .  .     .        ,         , 

persons  was  instituted  to  enquire  into  the  value  mission  for 

of  the  forfeited  estates,  which  had  been  disposed  of,  into  the  T»- 
and  into  the  reasons  upon  which  they  had  been 
alienated  from  the  public.  There  certainly  was  some 
personal  resentment  against  the  King,  in  instituting 
this  scrutiny  into  the  grounds  of  the  royal  grants.  The 
interference  of  the  English  parliament  with  these  con- 
cerns of  Ireland  was  unwarrantable,  whilst  Ireland 
had  an  independent  parliament  of  it's  own.  The 
English  parliament  assuming'  a  general  tutelary  power 

'  *  1  1  and  12  Gul.  III.  c,  2.  An  Act  for  granting  an  Aid  to  his 
Majesty,  by  sale  of  the  forfeited  and  other  Estates  and  Interest* 
in  Ireland,  &c.  This  was  a  legislative  reprimand  to  the  Sovereign, 
who  had  already,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  actually  disposed  of 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  forfeitures  according  to  his  own 
discretion  in  the  /(5  grants,  which  were  thus  violently  resumed, 
The  preamble  of  the  act,  after  treating  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish,  in  obeying  and  lerving  King  James,  who  in  person  sum- 
moned them  to  their  allegiance,  as  so  many  acts  of  treason, 
concludes  in  this  inference,  unjust  to  the  Irish  and  ungracious  to 
William.  "  Whereas  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  the  estatei 
of  such  rebels  and  traitors  should  be  applied  in  ease  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  use  of  the  public," 
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over  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  actually  resumed 
these  grants,  which  it  considered  the  King  to  have 
made  unadvisedly  and  extravagantly.  The  majority 
of  the  commissioners  were  strongly  in  the  interest  of 
the  parliament,  the  other  three  were  more  pliant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  crown  *. 
Contest  be-  The  contest  between  these  parties  produced  benefi- 

twecn  the 

c.. urt  and     cial  effects  upon  Ireland.    The  eyes  of  the  nation  were 

}>;iiliament- 

ary  interest   for  the  first  time  opened  to  abuses,  which  prescription 

beneficial  .  ... 

seemed  to  have  sanctioned  in  the  appropriation  of  Irish 
forfeitures  :  and  which  the  Irish  legislature  had  hi- 
therto been  ever  cither  unable  or  unwilling  to  resist. 
In  this  contest  the  country  party  prevailed,  and  f 
divers  groundless  and  scandalous  aspersions  having 
been  cast  upon  the  four  commissioners,  xvho  were  of 
that  party,  the  commons  resolved,  that  they  had  acquit. 

*  The  court  commissioners  were  Henry  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir 
Richard  Leving,  and  Sir  Francis  HrewsUT ;  the  parliament  com- 
missioners were  Francis  Annesly,  John  Trenchard,  James  Hamil- 
ton, and  Henry  Langford,  esquires  :  these  four  alone,  signed  the 
report,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Re- 
view, No.  li.  It  accounts  for  the  appropriation  of  1,0(30,792 
acres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  signal  services  ren- 
dered by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Villiers  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  that 
entitlc-d  her  to  a  grant  of  9 .5,649  acres,  then  worth,  per  annum, 
25,9951.  18s.  as  will  be  found  by  this  report.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  in  the  seventh  article  of  impeachment  against  Lord 
Somers,  is  contained  a  charge,  that  he  "  did  advise,  promote,  and 
procure,  divers  like  grants  of  the  late  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland, 
in  contempt  of  the  advice  of  the  commons  of  England."  Parl.  Hist* 
Vol  III.  p.  151. 

t  Ibid.  p.  122; 
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ted  themselves  in  the  execution  of  that  commission      1700. 
with  understanding,  courage,  and  integrity  :  and  Sir 
Richard  Leving,  one  ot  the  other  three  commission- 
ers, was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  having  been  the 
author  of  those  reports. 

Ireland,  however,   on  this  as  on  most  occasions,  Yet  Ireland 

....  suffers  on 

was  doomed  to  suffer  on  both  sides  ;  on  one  from  the  both  sidet. 
extravagant  grants  of  the  forfeited  lands  to  court  fa- 
vourites, in  lieu  of  applying  them  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  incumbrances;  on  the  other,  by  the  usurp- 
ation and  encroachment  of  the  English  parliament 
upon  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  rights  of  Ireland  were  wholly  lost  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest.  The  court-party,  wishing  to 
reserve  some  at  least  of  the  forfeited  lands  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  put  the  question,  which  passed  in 
the  negative;  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  resolved, 
"  that  the  advising,  procuring,  and  passing  the  said 
grants  of  the  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Ireland,  had 
been  the  occasion  of  contracting  great  debts  upon  the 
nation,  and  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people  :  and 
that  the  advising  and  passing  the  said  grants  was  highly 
reflecting  on  the  King's  honour  :  and  that  the  officers 
and  instruments  concerned  in  the  procuring  and  pass- 
ing these  grants,  had  highly  failed  in  the  performance 
of  their  trust  and  duty." 

The  violence  done  to  the  King's  feelings,  in  giving  The  Act  °f 

3    resumption 

the  royal  assent  to  the  act  of  resumption,  made  an  im-  seriously 


.  .  r  . 

pression  on  his  mind  and  spirits,  from  which  he  never  William, 
rallied  to  the  hour  of  his  death.     His   Majesty's  ex- 
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1700.  trcme  displeasure  was  expressed  in  his  speech  to  the 
commons,  when  they  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  forfeitures.  "  *  Gentlemen,  I  was  not  led  by 
inclination,  but  thought  myself  obliged  in  justice  to 
reward  those,  who  had  served  well  and  particularly 
in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited 
to  me  by  the  rebellion  there,  &c."  Which  answer, 
when  the  speaker  reported  it,  the  commons  so  highly 
resented,  that  they  resolved,  "  that  whoever  advised 
it  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  cieate  a  misun- 
derstanding and  jealousy  between  the  King  and  his 
people."  The  soreness  of  King  William  on  this 
occasion  is  fairly  accounted  for  by  the  observation,  that 
f-  Whereas  the  late  King,  who  came  over  here  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  our  laws,  and  to  our  people,  regard* 
less  of  posterity,  wherein  he  was  not  likely  to  survive, 
thought  he  could  no  better  strengthen  a  new  title,  than 
by  purchasing  friends  at  the  expense  of  every  thing, 
Tolerant  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  part  witht  ." 

«li»posiiion 

of  William        The  principal,  if  not  the  only  obstacle,  which  Wil* 

towards  the 

jnr.li.          Ham    had   experienced  in   establishing  himself  com- 

*  Vol.  III.  Parl.  Hist.  p.  122. 

|    Sw  ift's  Hist,  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Ann,  p.  240. 

;  The  late  Earl  of  Clare,  in  his  speech  so  often  referred  to, 
(p.  2"))  speaking  of  this  difference  between  the  two  parliaments, 
tells  us,  "  that  tli'.-  English  colony  (a  term  strongly  marking 
that  the  Irish  parliament  was  not  then  the  representative  of  the 
Irish  nation)  however  sore  they  might  have  felt  under  the  sharp 
rebuke  of  their  countrymen,  were  too  sensible  of  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  their  inability  to  encounter  them, 
to  push  this  political  quarrel  to  a  breach  with  the  English  par.- 
liarm-ut  " 
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1  " 

pletely  on  the  throne,  was  the  resistance  of  the  Irish.  ^ 
They  were  the  first  and  last  in  the  field  hi  support  of 
the  house  of  Stuart :  and  although  several  penal  and 
severe  laws  were  passed  during  his  reign  against  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  al- 
low, that  the  royal  assent  given  to  them  by  King 
William  imported  no  personal  disposition  in  that  mo» 
narch  to  harass  or  persecute  his  catholic  subjects  en 
the  score  of  religion.  He  is  generally  panegyrized  for 
his  spirit  of  toleration,  on  account  of  the  act  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  *,  for  easing  his  pro- 
testant  dissenting  subjects  from  the  penalties  of  several 
laws,  which  then  affected  them  in  common  with  the 
Roman  catholics.  This,  however  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  King  William,  who  was  himself  a  Calvinist, 
or  presbyterian,  had  been  previously  arranged  by  the 
party,  that  brought  him  over.  It  appears  certain  from 
Harris's  admission  and  the  constant  claims  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  that  William  had  made  them  a  solemn  pro- 
mise "  to  procure  them  such  further  security  from 
parliament  in  the  particular  of  religion,  as  might  prevent 
them  from  any  future  disturbance  on  that  account." 
In  this,  however,  they  were  miserably  disappointed  : 
not  perhaps  from  that  monarch's  want  of  sincerity  and 
favourable  disposition  towards  them,  but  from  his  ina- 
bility to  resist  the  violence  of  the  party,  to  which  he 

*  1  W.  andM.  c.  18.  An  Act  for  exempting  their  Majesty's 
protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  from 
the  penalties  of  certain  laws. 
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was  compelled  to  yield,  to  the  sore  annoyance  of  his 
own  feelings.  Had  William  been  better  treated  by 
his  English  subjects,  he  would  have  appeared  more 
amiable  in  their  eyes  :  for  in  Holland,  where  his  tem- 
per was  not  ruffled  by  disappointment  and  opposition, 
he  was  unexceptionably  tolerant  and  universally  be- 
loved *. 
rv.th  of  The  unexpected  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 

Wiluan. 

the  son  of  the  Princess  Ann,,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  the  death  of  the  late  King  James  about  the  same 
time,  gave  rise  to  the  act,  by  which  the  crown  was 
settled  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  was  the 
last  act  passed  in  this  reign,  f  This  and  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  abjuration  secured  the  protestant 

*  Two  principal  causes,  however,  concurred  against  his  being 
beloved  by  the  genciality  of  his  Irish  subjects  :  the  first  was  the 
enactment  of  several  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  :  the 
>nd  \v;is  his  ready  co-operation  with  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land tj  ruin  the  \\oollen  trade  of  Ireland.  "  I  shall,''  said  his 
Majesty  to  the  English  commons  on  the  2J  of  July,  1698, 
"  do  ;il!  that  lies  in  ir.c  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
Irt-Lind.".  . 

•}•  This  act  passed  on  the  7th  of  June,  1/01.  13  Gul.  c.  C).  It 
'f,  intituled,  An  act  for  the  further  security  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  for 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all 
other  pretenders,  ami  their  open  and  secret  abettors.  This  im- 
portant event  made  little  sensation  in  Ireland,  as  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  alone  any  opposition  to  it  could 
have  b<  <  d,  were  excluded  from  the  parliament  and  every 

interference  with  public  affairs. 
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succession.      William's   health   had    for   some  time    1701. 
been   on   the  decline,  but   his   dissolution   was   im- 
mediately brought  on  by  a   fall  from  his  horse,  by 
which  his  collar-bone   was  fractured.       He  died  in  • 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Reign  of  Ann. 

1703.  ANN,  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  who  had  been 
N"*rv^-'  married  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
of  Ann.  William.  She  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Stuart,  that 
filled  the  British  throne.  The  glory  of  the  British 
arms  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  thrown  a 
glare  over  the  historical  pages  of  this  sovereign's  reign, 
that  has  almost  obliterated  the  melancholy  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  which  infected  it  throughout.  In 
the  meridian  heat  of  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  nothing 
was  done  in  moderation  :  and  few  of  the  transactions 
of  that  day  have  reached  us  in  a  form  unwarped  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  narrators.  Throughout  every  part 
of  the  British  empire,  except  Ireland,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  subject  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  alter- 
nate prevalence  of  one  of  these  parties.  The  Irish  na- 
tion was  doomed  to  suffer  under  every  Stuart ;  and 
the  conduct  of  this  monarch  to  them  carried  the  family 
ingratitude  to  its  acme. 

The  Queen      The  queen  was  alternately  led  down    the  stream 
ascendancy  either  by  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories,  as  their  respective 

of  each  ,    , 

parties  gained  the  ascendancy  in  parliament.  The  whole 
of  her  reign  was  a  state  of  contest  and  violence.  Parties 
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in  Ireland  kept  not  the  same  equilibrium  as  in  England :     1  7°3' 
the   great  mass  of  the  Irish    people  was  forced  or  J 

frightened  out  of  any  political  interference  with  state 
affairs.  The  Queen,  who  held  her  crown  against  the 
claims  of  her  brother  by  the  tenure  of  protestantism, 
readily  yielded  to  the  cries  of  both  parties  to  op- 
press the  great  body  of  her  catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland. 

No  crimes,  no  new  offences,  no  attempts  against  Actforpre- 

c  venting  the 

the  government,  were  laid  to  their  charge  :  and  a  new  growth  of 

popery. 

code  of  unparalleled  rigor  was  imposed  upon  this  suf- 
fering people.  They  had  formerly  been  deprived  of 
their  inheritances:  they  were  now  prevented  from 
ever  again  acquiring  an  inch  of  land  in  that  king- 
dom, and  subjected  to  further  penalties  and  disabi- 
lities for  professing  their  religion  *.  Nothing  more 
strongly  pourtrays  the  abandoned  state  of  the  Irish 
catholics  at  this  period,  than  that  no  man  in  either 
house  of  parliament  stood  up  in  their  favour  to  oppose 
the  act  for  preventing  the  further  growth  of  Popery. 

*  Without  entering  into  a  nauseating  detail  of  this  new  penal 
code,  suffice  it  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Burke' s  highly- 
finished  picture  of  it  in  his  admirable  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  (Let.  to  Lang.  p.  870  to  whom  he  says:  "You  ab- 
horred it,  as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfection.  For  I  must  do  it  just- 
ice. It  was  a  complete  system  full  of  coherence  and  consistency  : 
well  digested  and  well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  ma- 
chine of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance;  and  as  well  fitted  for  the 
oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded 
from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 
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1*03.  Some  members  of  the  commons  affected  to  clear  them* 
selves  of  responsibility,  by  resigning  their  seats  to 
others  of  a  more  pliant  disposition  *.  Resignations  on 
this  score  became  so  frequent,  that  the  house  came  to 
a  resolution,  "  that  the  excusing  of  members  at  their 
own  request  from  the  service  of  the  house,  and  there- 
*  upon  issuing  out  new  writs  to  elect  other  members  to 
serve  in  their  places,  was  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  of 
parliament."  And  it  was  afterwards  resolved  unani- 
mously, "  that  it  might  be  the  standing  order  of  the 
house,  that  no  new  writs  for  electing  members  of  par- 
liament in  place  of  members  excusing  themselves  from 
the  service  of  the  house,  do  issue  at  the  desire  of  such 
members,  notwithstanding  any  former  precedents  to 
the  contrary." 

Force  of  So  violent  was  the  tide  of  and- catholic  prejudice  at 
lie  preju-  this  period  in  Ireland,  that  the  British  cabinet  feared 
to  oppose  the  severity  they  condemned.  The  Queen 
was  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  it  had  interceded  with  him  for 
certain  indulgences  on  behalf  of  his  protestant  sub- 
jects. It  appeared  therefore  an  ill-judged  moment  to 
encrcase  the  persecution  of  her  own  subjects,  who  were 

*  These  members  instead  of  oppo»mg  \vhat  they  condemned, 
like  Pilate  washed  their  hands  before  the  people,  in  proof  of  their 
innocence.  This  prevaricating  system  of  debasement  has  been 
tly  followed  on  the  question  of  union,  by  the  temporizing  or 
venal  secession  of  mt-mbeis,  who  wanted  assurance  to  support  that 
measure,  v  hich  they  left  to  bu  carried  by  the  votes  of  their  less 
punctilious  substitutes. 
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not  protestants.    Her  ministers  feared  the  party,  which     1703. 
had  proposed  the  measure,  in  which  were  many  dis- 
senters of  great  political  influence.     They  resorted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Stuart  policy  to  the  following  expe- 
dient.    They   superadded  to  the    bill,  already  sur- 
charged with  cruelty,  a  clause,  by  which  all  persons  in 
Ireland  were  rendered  incapable  of  any  employment 
under  the  crown,  or  of  being  magistrates  in  any  city, 
who  should  not,  agreeably  to  the  English  Test  Act,  re- 
ceive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,     To  this  it  was  presumed  the  dis- 
senters would  not  have  submitted  j  and   so  the  bill 
would  be  lost.     The  base  experiment  failed,  and  the 
unintended  severity  fell  both  upon  the  protestant  dis- 
senters  and    the    catholics :    not  because  they    me- 
rited  punishment,   but  because  a  timid  and  insincere 
ministry  preferred  duplicity  and  deceit  to  candor  and 
manliness  *.     The  bill,  thus  loaded  with  the  intempe- 
rate rigor,  which  the  British  cabinet  had  heaped  upon 
it  for  preventing  its  passing,  went  through  both  houses 
without  opposition  from  a  single  member  in  any  stage 
of  its  progress. 

This  bill  was  conceived  by  the  persons  comprised  in  complaint* 

.  ofthe  vio- 

the  articles  of  Limerick,  to  be  a  direct  violation  pi  lation  of 
them.     Lord  Kinsland  and  colonel  Brown,  with  seye- 
ral  other  catholic  gentlemen,  petitioned  to  be  heard  by 

*  Burnett  lays,  "  it  was  hoped  by  those  f  who  got  this  clause 
added  to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  promoted  it  most 
would  now  be  the  less  fond  of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung 
4o  U."  History  of  his  own  Times,  Vol.  II.  214. 

f  This  was  Lord  Godolphin's  ministry. 
D  3 
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1703.  counsel  against  it :  this  was  granted.  After  the  ar- 
guments of  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Mr.  Malone,  and 
Sir  Stephen  Rice,  of  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  had 
been  heard  both  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  totally  disregarded,  the  petitioners 
were  tauntingly  assured,  that  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  it  was  their 
own  fault,  since  by  conforming  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, they  would  be  entitled  to  these  and  many  other 
benefits  :  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  blame  any 
but  themselves :  that  the  passing  of  that  bill  into  a 
law  was  needful  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  juncture,  and  in  short,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  articlesof  Limerick  which  should  hinder  them  froir\ 
passing  it  *. 

The  protestant  dissenters  did  not  silently  submit  to 
againsuhe  ^e  mvo^ve^  m  l^Q  severity,   which  substantially  and 
jda?ettCIU~  f°rmaMy  was  intended  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
and  the  cabinet  of  England  to  fall  upon  the  catholics 
exclusively  ;  they  accordingly  presented  a  petition  to 
the  commons  on  the  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned 
clause,  which   has  been  usually  terrned  the   Sacra- 
mental Test)  complaining,   that  to  their  great  surprise 
and  disappointment  they  found  a  clause  inserted  in 
Ilie  Act  to  prevent  the  further  Growth  of  Popery  ^ 

*  Debates  on  the  Popery  Bill,  2  Ann-  The  arguments  of 
counsel  before  the  commons  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  before 
the  lords  on  the  28th  of  February,  1/03,  are  given  in  the  Appen. 
dix  to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  HI.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  k\ 
1788,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  pub- 
lished a  very  warm  pamphlet  to  refute  this  charge,  which  he  con-» 
ceived  tended  to  bring  odium  on  the  protestant  interest, 
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which  had  not  its  rise  in  that  honourable  house;  170*. 
whereby  they  were  disabled  from  executing  any  pub-  ^vv-' 
lie  trust  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  protestant 
religion,  or  their  country,  unless  contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences they  should  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  established 
church  *.  This  parliament  was  disposed  to  favour  the 
dissenters,  inasmuch  as  they  joined  with  it  in  the 
common  cause  against  the  catholics  j  but  its  horror 
of  popery  outbalanced  its  tenderness  for  presbytery, 
and  it  prevailed  by  fair  words  with  the  dissenters  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  on  a  specious 
promise,  that  the  clause  obnoxious  to  them  should  be 
repealed  in  their  favour.  Cruelty  and  injustice  gene- 
rally go  hand  in  hand.  Not  only  the  clause  affecting 
the  dissenters,  whose  punishment  could  in  no  shape 
check  the  growth  of  popery,  was  left  unrepealed,  but 
during  this  queen's  reign  it  was  frequently  carried  into 
the  most  rigorous  executionf. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  Stuart  family  never  ceased  The  Irish 

4  persecuted 

to  press  upon  those,  who  had  been  the  first  and  the  last  by  the  Stu- 
arts and 
to  fight  for  them  in  their  distresses.    In  the  front  of  theirtnends. 

*  Vid.  Com.  Journ.  Vol.  II.  451. 

f  In  October,  1707,  the  commons  came  to  resolutions,  that  by 
the  Act  to  prevent  the  further  Growth  of  Popery,  the  burgesses 
of  Belfast  were  obliged  to  subscribe  the  declaration  and  receive  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  :•  and 
that  the  burgessship  of  the  said  burgesses  of  Belfast,  who  had  not 
subscribed  the  declaration  and  received  the  sacrament  pursu- 
ant to  the  said  act,  was  by  such  neglect  become  vacant.  Vide 
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1704.  their  domestic  enemies,  the  Irish  had  once  more  to  read 
the  perfidious  name  of  Ormond.  The  grandson  of  that 
Duke,  who  had  sold  Dublin  to  the  regicides,  who  sent 
all  his  protestant  soldiers  to  the  rebels,  who  persisted 
in  disobeying  his  sovereign,  till  the  axe  fell  on  his  head, 
and  who  never  ceased  to  oppress  and  persecute  his 
catholic  countrymen,  was  sent  over  by  the  queen  as 
lord- lieu  tenant.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  the  com- 
mons*, relying  probably  on  his  hereditary  propensity  to 
oppress 'his  suffering  countrymen,  presented  to  him  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery.  His  Grace 
was  pleased  to  give  them  his  promise,  that  he  would 
recommend  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popery f.  At  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  the  Lords 
agreed  "  to  an  address  by  way  of  thanks  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, for  her  great  care  of  her  subjects  of  this  king- 
in  the  Commons' Journ,  vol.  II.  564.  a  petition  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Donnegal  on  behalf  of  her  infant  son,  upon  a 
contested  election  for  that  borough,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
resolutions. 

»  Vide  Burnett's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  II.  21-i- 

f  It  exceeds  the  function  of  the  historian  to  attempt  to  fathom 
the  sincerity  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
represent.  This  very  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  in  the  year  1704 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  having  pro- 
cured for  them  tin;  barrier  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  was  in  the  lapse  of  some  few  years  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son, and  a  reward  of  lOjOOOl.  put  upon  his  head,  for  having  de- 
serted his  protestant  sovereign,  and  adhered  to  a  Popish  pre- 
tender to  the  throne. 
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dom,  in  sending  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lieu-  !'04* 
tenant  thereof  *."  The  penal  laws  passed  against  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  under  this  Queen  have 
ever  been  the  theme  of  discontent  with  all  their 
writers  f.  They  were  passed  against  the  secret 
wishes  and  fallacious  efforts  of  the  British  cabinet,  by 
the  procurement  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  an  Irish  parliament.  The  lords  in  an 
address  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  assured  his  grace,  that  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  they  beheld  him  following 
the  example  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  and  that  they 
attended  his  grace  to  acknowledge  and  congratulate 
with  him  on  the  good  effects  of  his  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, as  well  in  framing  as  in  obtaining  the  return  of 
so  many  good  bills,  but  especially  The  Bill-  to  />/•<?-, 
vent  the  further  Growth  of  Popery  *.  In  the  same 

*  '•'  At  this  time,  says  Dr.  Somerville  (  vol.  II,.  page  28(3.)  the 
extreme  oppression  and  misery  endured  by 'hi  Irish  cannot  be  re- 
presented in  stronger  colours,  than  by  the  bare  detail  of  (acts, 
which  appear  in  the  journals  of  parliament.  Multiplied  instances 
occurred  almost  every  session  of  the  abuse  a  id  perversion  of 
power  by  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  :  the  frauds  of 
contractors,  and  the  monstrous  cruelties  inflicted  by  officer*  in  the 
recruiiing  service,  which  exhibit  a  complexion  of  manners  little  re- 
moved  from  barbarism." 

f  Thus  Curry  speaks  of  The  Act  to  prevent  the  further  Growth 
of  Popery,  vol.  II.  page  234.  "  A  penal  statute,  through  which 
there  runs  such  a  vein  of  ingenious  cruelly,  tint  it  seems  to  be 
dictated  raiher  by  some  praetor  of  Dioclesian,  than  by  a  British  or 
Irish  nobleman." 

I  Lords'  Jouru.  p.  85.     Burnett  confirms  this  statement  of  the 
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J7O4.     year*,  they  assured  her  Majesty  of  their  unshaken  fide- 

'•-'        J t 

Hty  to  her  person,  crown,  and  government :  and  as 
tliey  were  inseparably  annexed  to  the  Imperial  crown 
of  England,  so  were  they  resolved  to  oppose  all  at- 
tempts that  might  be  made  by  Scotland,  or  any  other 
nation  whatsoever,  to  divide  them  from  it,  or  defeat 
the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  as  limited  by 
several  acts  of  parliament];. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Ann  the  penal 

laws  exo  ^  •* 

cnted  with    iavvs  were  executed   with  unrelendnff   severity  against 

seventy 
against  the 
catholics. 

Lords. ''  The  Commons,  (says  he)  offered  this  bill  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  pressing  him  with  more  than  usual  vehemence  to  inter, 
cede  so  effectually,  that  it  might  be  returned  back  under  the  great 
seal  of  England.  It  came  over  warmly  recommended  by  the 
Duke  of  Ofmond."  Hist.  vol.  II.  page  214. 

*    Ibid,  page  91. 

t  The  connection  of  matter,  rather  than  the  order  of  time, 
points  out  under  what  species  of  influence  Ireland  has  from  time 
to  time  been  oppressed.  Although  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection 
cr  disloyalty  appeared  in  Scotland  in  the  year  l/O4,to  which  the 
address  of  the  Lords  referred,  yet  no  history  has  charged  the  Irish 
with  having  been  concerned  in  them,  or  even  in  the  subsequent  re- 
bellions of  1/15  or  of  1/45.  Yet  upon  the  breaking  out  of  that 
in  1715,  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  their  address  to  the  crown 
on  that  occasion,  expressed  that  "  it  was  with  the  utmost 
concern  they  found,  that  this  country  (Ireland)  had  given  birth 
to  Jair.es  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  person,  who  in  despite  of  his 
allegiance  and  the  obligations  of  repeated  oaths,  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  authors  and  fomenters  of  that  wicked  and 
unnatural  rebellion."  No  terms  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the 
hypocritical  and  traitorous  conduct  of  this  debased  nobleman. 
Although  it  be  d.ilicult  to  account  for  the  wanton  and  malicious 
cruelty,  with  which  he  riveted  the  galling  yoke  of  persecution  en 
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i  **  r\R 

the  catholics.  It  was  the  current,  though  unwise  ^_^, 
policy  of  that  day,  to  consider  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  enemies  to  the  crown  and  government  of  the  realm. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant  in  1706, 
recommended  to  the  Irish  parliament  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  realm  against  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  meaning  by  the  latter,  the  body  o* 
Catholics  :  for  he  subjoined,  that  he  was  commanded 
to  inform'them,  that  her  Majesty,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  Papists  in  Ireland,  would  be  glad  of  an  expe- 
dient to  strengthen  the  interest  of  her  Protestant 
subjects  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  impolitic  and 
dangerous  to  treat  any  portion  of  the  population  as 
enemies  ;  and  the  surest  method  of  making  or  keeping 
them  hostile.  The  resistance  of  so  much  provocation 
to  rebellion,  as  such  a  principle  when  acted  upon  must 
have  produced,  is  a  marked  test  of  the  steady  loyalty 
and  peaceful  demeanour  of  the  Irish  Catholics  from  the 
revolution  to  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty, 
under  whom  they  first  had  the  happiness  of  being  con- 
sidered no  longer  as  enemies. 

The  parliament  of  England  seemed  at  this  period  to  impolitic 

government 
of  ircian*!,. 
the  necks  of  his   unoffending  countrymen,  by  encouraging  that 

ferocious  act  of  Ann,  yet  he  rendered  justice  to  their  fidelity 
by  not  even  attempting  to  turn  the  influence  of  the  landlord 
over  a  numerous  tenantry,  or  of  the  governor  over  the  de- 
pendants of  the  castle,  to  the  desperate  purpose  of  shaking  their 
well-known <-nd  tried  loyalty.  An  honourable,  though  forced  tes- 
timony of  the  steady  allegiance  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  which  not  a, 
single  arm  was  publickly  raised  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  against  the 
Jianover  succession. 
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1707.  consider  the  permanent  debility  of  Ireland  as  their  best 
security  for  her  connection  with  the  British  crown,  and 
the  Irish  parliament  to  rest  the  security  of  the  colony 
upon  maintaining  a  perpetual  and  impassable  barrier 
against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
executive  government  was  committed  nominally  to  a 
viceroy,  but  essentially  to  lords-justices,  selected  from 
the  principal  state-officers  of  the  country,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  what  wras  called  the 
king's  business,  but  v  hich,  with  more  propriety,  might 
have  been  called  the  business  of  the  lords-justices. 
The  viceroy  came  to  Ireland  for  a  few  months  only  hi 
two  years,  and  returned  to  England  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  mission,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  concerns  of 
the  English  government  worse  than  he  found  them  : 
and  the  lords-justices  in  his  absence  were  entrusted 
implicitly  \\ith  the  means  of  consolidating  an  aristo- 
cratic influence,  which  made  them  the  necessary  in- 
struments of  the  English  government*. 

TheirMi  *n  J?0^  ^e  commons  voted  an  address  of  congra- 
tu'at^on  to  ner  Majesty,  on  the  union  of  her  Majesty's 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  on  the 
saine  t}ay  presented  an  address  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, their  lieutenant,  in  which  they  thankfully 
acknowledged  the  benefits  they  enjoyed  in  that  happy 
opportunity  of  meeting  under  his  excellency's  govern- 
ment, to  c-nact  such  laws  as  were  yet  wanting  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  interest  of  the  kingdom. 
And  \]  red  his  excellency,  that  they  were  met 

*  Ykl.  Lord  Clare's  Speech  011  the  Union,  p,  6. 
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with  firm  resolutions  to  improve  that  opportunity  to  the      l?og- 
utmost  of  their  power,   to  disappoint  the   designs   of 
those,,  who  endeavoured  to  give  advantage  to  their  com- 
mon enemy,  by  creating  misunderstandings  amongst 
Protestants*. 

When  the  Earl  of  Wharton  prorogued  the  parlia-  Thccatho- 
ment  on  the  30th  of  March,  17O9,  he  told  them,  t  «  common 
that  he  made  no  question,  but  that  they  understood  the'Eari  of 
too  well  the  true  interest  of  the  protestant  religion  in 
that  kingdom,  not  to  endeavour  to  make  all  such 
Protestants  as  easy  as  they  could,  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  what  they  could  to  defend  the  whole  against 
the  common  enemy.  It  was  not  the  law  then  passed  J, 
nor  any  law  that  the  wit  of  man  could  frame,  would 
secure  them  against  Popery 3-whilst  they  continued  di- 
vided amongst  themselves.  It  being  demonstrable,  that 
unless  there  were  a  firm  friendship  and  confidence 
amongst  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  either  to  be  happy  or  to  be  safe. 
And  he  was  directed  to  declare  to  them,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's fixed  resolution,  that  aS  her  Majesty  would  al- 
ways maintain  and  support,  the  church,  as  by  law 
established,  so  it  was  her  royal  will  and  intention,  that 
the  dissenters  should  not  be  persecuted  nor  molested 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  dissenters  were 
originally  displeased,  and  had  petitioned  against  the 

2  Com.  Journ.  p  4Q4. 
f  2  Journ.  Lords,  p.  316. 

J  An  act  for  explaining  and  amending  an  net,  intituled  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  further  Growth  of  Popery. 
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T0*}-  clause  for  the  sacramental  test;  and  now  the  act,  in 
which  it  was  introduced,  was  explained  and  amended, 
without  any  attention  to  their  interest.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  *  substituted  fair  promises  and  specious 
words  for  that  substantial  relief,  which  they  ex- 
pected. He  had  the  address  to  keep  the  Dis- 
senters quiet,  in  the  delusive  expectation  of  be- 
ing eased  of  this  galling  restriction  in  a  future 
session,  when  it  might  be  done  with  less  umbrage  to 
the  Catholics.  The  cordial  sympathy  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  with  their  profligate  governor  t>  is 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  estrangement  of 

*  Thomas  Earl  of  Wharton  was  a  man  of  notorious  profligacy, 
but  of  great  address,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  talent.  The 
likeness  of  his  portrait,  left  us  by  Swift,  has  never  been  questioned, 
though  considered  by  some  as  too  strongly  tinctured  with  party- 
prejudice.  It  was  however  taken  from  life,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  intimacy.  "  He  had  imbibed  his  fathers  princi- 
ples in  government  he  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  ,  but  dropped  his 
religion,  and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead  :  excepting  that  circum- 
stance, he  i>  a  tirm  Presbyterian.  He  contracted  such  large  debts, 
that  his  brethren  xvere  forced,  out  of  mere  justice,  to  leave  Ireland 
at  his  mercy,  where  he  bad  only  time  to  set  himself  right.  He  is 
very  useful  in  parliament,  being  a  ready  speaker,  and  content  to- 
emp'oy  liis  gift  upon  such  occasions,  where  fhose,  who  conceive 
They  h:.ve  any  remainder  of  reputation  or  modesty  are  ashamed  to 
appear."  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Ann. 

f  Dean  Swift,  even  before  the  death  of  This  nobleman,  said  of 
him  :  "  Htj  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring  to  ruin  one 
kingdom,  and  hath  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  ansther. 
His  administration  of  Ireland  was  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient 
ground  to  impeach  him  at  least  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  : 
j  ct  he  has  gained  by  the  government  of  that  kingdom  under  two 
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the  parliament  from  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  peo-  l"11- 
pie.  In  August,  1 709,  the  commons  presented  a 
most  obsequious  address  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  in 
which  they  assured  him,  "  tha.t  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged her  Majesty's  more  particular  care  of  them,  in 
appointing  his  excellency  their  chief  governor,  whose 
equal  and  impartial  administration  gave  them  just 
reason  to  hope,  and  earnestly  wish  his  long  continu- 
ance in  the  government  *." 

The  prevalence  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  last  four  The  Tories 

r  3  J  t  address  th« 

years  of  Queen  Ann,  lets  in  the  broadest  day-light  Queen 

.  .  7         a-ainst  the 

upon  the  real  grounds  or  alarm  and  insecurity,  which 
the  English  cabinet  entertained  for  the  fate  of  Ireland. 
They  viewed  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Presby- 
terians with  such  dread  and  jealousy,  that  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1711,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
presented  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  they 
complained  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton's  having 
abused  her  Majesty's  name,  in  ordering  nolle  prosequis 
to  stop  proceedings  against  one  Fleming  and  others, 
for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.,  by 
setting  up  a  meeting-house,  where  there  had  been  none 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  They  represented  to 
her  Majesty,  that  those  unjust  complainers  of  perse- 
cution, whilst  themselves  enjoyed  ease  and  security, 
had  exercised  great  severities  towards  their  conform- 
ing neighbours,  by  denying  them  common  offices  of 
humanity,  and  by  threatening  and  actually  ruining 

years  45,000 1.    by  the  most  favourable  computation,   half  in  the 
regular  way,  and  half  in  the  prudential." 
5  2  Comm.  Journ-  p.  631. 
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sevcralj    who  in  compliance   with    their  conscience 

' 

had  left  their  sect.  They  complained,  that  the 
episcopal  order  had  been  by  them  stiled  anti-scrip- 
tural, the  holy  and  religious  worship  of  the  establish- 
ed church  supers!  it  ioux  and  idolatrous ;  and  that 
the  legislature  itself  had  been  censured  by  a  bold 
author  of  their's,  who  had  published,  in  print,  that 
tue  Sacramental  Test  is  only  an  engine  to  advance  a 
state  faction  and  to  debase  religion  to  serve  mean  and 
v.mv nr thi/  purposes*  They  represented,  that  amidst 
repeated  provocations,  they  had  been  still  easy,  and 
had  endeavoured  by  gentle  usage  to  melt  them  down 
into  a  more  soft  and  complying  temper  ;  but  that  all 
their  attempts  had  proved  unsuccessful ;  that  they  had 
returned  evil  for  good  ;  that  forbearance  had  encreased 
their  rage  and  obstinacy  ;  and  that  the  northern  Pres- 
byteries had,  in  their  zeal  for  proselytism,  sent  mis- 
sionaries into  several  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
had  no  call  nor  any  congregations  to  support  them  : 
that  by  the  abuse  of  the  allowance  of  12001.  per  ann. 
(granted  to  them  by  her  Majesty  for  charitable  pur- 
poses) and  other  means  schism,  which  had  formerly 
Ijccn  confined  to  the  North,  had  then  spread  itself 
into  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  that  they  should 
not  be  just  in  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  or  coun- 
try, if  they  did  not  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  the  dan- 
ger they  apprehended  from  those  great  advances,which 
Presbytery  and  Fanaticism  had  made,  which  if  not 
checked,  they  doubted  not  would  in  time  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state.  They  submitted  therefore  to  her  Majesty's  wis- 
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dbm,  whether  it  were  not  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  those    J7n. 
growing  evils,  by  withdrawing  heir  Majesty's  bounty 
of  12001.  per  annum. 

This  address  fully  accounts  for  the  introduction  and  Effects  of 
the  non-repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  notwithstand-  address  * 
ing  the  strong  partiality  and  bias  of  the  commons,  the  presbyte-  * 
lord-lieutenant   Wharton,    and    other   leading   whig "' 
characters  for  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  that  day. 
The  sentiments,  which  the  tory  ministry  now  publicly 
avowed,  had  long  influenced  the  British  government* 
Insincerity  and  timidity  are  generally  inseparable.  The 
Queen,  and  many  after  her  example,  professed  whig 
principles  from  policy  not  conviction.  When  the  tories 
had  overturned  the  whig  administration,   the  reserve 
Xvas  thrown  off,  and  they  expressed  their  real  senti- 
ments in  unequivocal  language. 

Although   the  tories   commanded  a  decided  ma-  Address 

...  i-  .1.  .       j        of  the  Lords 

jonty  in  the  peers,  yet  the  whigs  still  retained  a  against  the 
small  majority  in  the  commons.  Hence  those  par- 
liamentary differences,  so  virulently  referred  to  in  the 
lords'  address  to  the  Queen,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1711*.  They  alleged,  that  sincere  veneration 
for  her  Majesty's  royal  person  and  prerogative,  and 
tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  could  alone  prevail  on  them  thus  long  to 
forget  the  high  indignities  offered  to  their  house  by 

*  2  Lords'  Journ.  p.  415.  This  is  given  rather  at  length 
as  the  most  authentic  historical  document  of  the  political  spirit 
of  the  prevailing  Protestant  parties  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic* 
were  now  reduced  so  low,  as  to  have  no  political  exist- 
ence. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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the  commons,  and  to  submit  their  private  injuries  to  her 
Majesty's  more  public  concerns,  lest  their  just  resent- 
ment, which  the  commons  by  their  behaviour  had  so 
industriously  provoked,  might  obstruct  her  Majesty's 
affairs,  and  thus  render  effectual  the  malicious  designs 
of  evil-minded  men.  They  complained,  that  the  com- 
mons had  treated  them  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown 
to  former  parliaments,  and  had  addressed  them  in  lan- 
guage more  indecent,  more  opprobrious,  than  had 
been  used  by  another  House  of  Commons,  at  a  time 
when  they  voted  the  House  of  Lords  useless.  That 
however  justly  her  Majesty  might  approve  the  conduct 
of  the  College  of  Dublin,  in  the  late  revolution,  still 
they  humbly  conceived,  that  her  Majesty  did  not 
extend  her  bounty  to  them,  to  promote  (in  general) 
revolution  principles.  Principles,  which  as  explained 
by  the  pamphlets  and  libels  publicly  avowed  and  cele- 
brated by  men  of  factious  and  seditious  tempers,  and 
particularly  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, dedicated  to  that  very  House  of  Commons, 
without  censure  or  animadversion,  did  in  a  great  mea- 
sure maintain  and  justify  the  execrable  murder  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  on  which  might  be  founded 
any  rebellion  against  her  Majesty  and  her  successors. 
They  insisted  upon  their  right  of  construing  the  words 
and  terms  used  by  the  commons  in  their  address,  viz. 
That  the  commons  having  in  their  vote  mentioned  the 
steady  adherence  of  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the 
college  to  the  late  revolution,  as  one  considera- 
tion of  their  application  for  the  50O01.  since  granted 
by  her  Majesty,  the  subsequent  motive  mentioned  in 
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that  vote,  viz    for  the  encouragement  of  sound  reVd* 

.     .  .     .  ,  *  :  .    ' 

lution  principles,  Could  not  iri  good  reason  or  gfami 

mar  be  referred  td  the  late  revolution ;  since  ad- 
herence to  the  late  revolution  was  a  distinct  motive  of 
itselfi  And  it  was  the  known  nature  of  principles,  to 
t^e  as  Well  the  rule  and  guide  of  future^  as  of  past 
actions.  They  disclaimed  every  intention  of  misrepre- 
senting the  commons  to  her  Majesty  for  their  own, 
actions ;  they  were  to  be  judged  by  God  arid  her  Ma^ 
jesty.  But  for  themselves,  they  did  most  solemnly 
assui'e  her  Majesty,  they  were  heartily  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  late  happy  revolution,  acknow- 
ledging the  necessity  arid  justice  of  it  j  and  that  they 
Would  at  the  utmost  hazard  and  expense  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  defend,  support,  and  maintain  her  Ma- 
jesty's sacred  person  and  government  her  just  pre- 
rogative in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  and  the  succession 
6f  the  crown  in  the  illustrious  hoiise  of  Hanover* 
against  the  Pretender,  and  all  those,  who  designed  re» 
volutions  either  in  church  or  state,  against  all  her  Ma- 
jesty's enemies  abroad,  and  against  all  Papists,  jabo* 
bites,  and  Republicans  at  home. 

That  protestant  ascendancy,   which  the  policy  of  Mature  of 

,    r  i  •  .  i  i        the  original 

James  I.  had  forced  into  existence,  in  order  to  make  Protestant 
head  against  the  Catholics,  who  then  composed  the  in  Ireland* 
country-party,  was  under  his  successor  industriously 
strengthened  by  Stafford  and  Ormond,  with  the  like 
view  of  bearing   down  the    Catholics  as  the  com- 
mon enemy.     It  was  generally  infected  with  the  puri- 
tanical fanaticism  of  that  day.    However  these  men 

E  2 
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1713.  might  have  been  disrelished  in  England  both  by  James 
Charles,  they  were  found  fit  instruments  for  crush- 
ing the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  where  hatred  of  popery 
commanded  favor  and  impunity.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  the  First  this  spirit  preceded  the  breaking 
out  of  Cromwell's  rebellion  ;  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second,  it  survived  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ; 
under  him,  under  William  and  Mary,  under  Ann 
were  remunerations  voted  by  parliament  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Cromwellian  rebels,  for  the  forward  zeal 
and  services  of  their  ancestors  in  that  rebellious 
cause  *. 
Presence  The  whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  still 

of  the  ......  .  .      .    . 

Whigs  in     maintained  its  majority  against  the  tory  administration. 


It  was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  dissenters, 
thcDiisea.  wno  were  tnen  very  numerousf.  The  spirit  of  party 
gained  daily  violence  :  yet  all  the  political  differences 
which  then  distracted  the  kingdom  existed  between 
Protestant  and  Protestant.  Although  the  Cajtholics 

*  In  the  year  1800,  the  Earl  of  Clare  declared  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  that  "  the  civil  war  of  1641  was  a  rebellion  against  the. 
crown  of  England,  (not  so  of  the  Irish  against  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land), and  the  complete  reduction  of  the  Irish  rebels  by  Cromwell 
redounded  essentially  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  empire." 
These  sentiments  bespeak  not  a  constitutional  or  even  a  loyal 
spirit. 

f  In  every  Christian  country,  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians have  at  times  swerved  from,  as  well  as  observed,  their  civil 
duties.  Presbyterians  have  evinced  firm  loyalty  tomonarchs,  and 
Catholics  to  republics.  Every  society  of  Christians  lays  claim  to 
Evangelical  perfection  ;  each  holds  Christianity  practicable  under 
-v«ry  lawful  form  of  government. 
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interfered  with  neither  party,  they  suffered  by  the  oc-  '713- 
casional  excesses  of  both.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  tory  in  principle,  had  long  espoused  through  policy 
the  cause  of  the  whigs ;  and  as  converts  are  generally 
severe  to  the  party  they  have  abandoned,  his  Grace 
when  lord-lieutenant  was  unfavourable  to  the  Catho- 
lics, whose  religion  he  had  renounced.  He  was  un- 
usually splendid  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  King 
William,  and  vehement  in  promoting  the  Protestant 
succession. 

By  a  dissolution  of  parliament  the  ministry  hoped  Dissolution 

J.  ofParha- 

to  gam  a  majority  in  the  commons,  as  they  had  secured  mem,  and 

.„    Whigs  still 

it  in  the  lords :  but   on  the  return,  the  whigs  still  have  a 

i  .  n^i  •        i  MII  majority. 

retained  a  small  majority.  I  his  they  availed  them- 
selves  of  by  voting  a  most  severe  address  *  to  the 
Queen  against  Sir  Constantine  Phippsf,  the  chancel- 

*  2  Journ.  Comm.  p.  770. 

t  The  private  demeanor  and  official  conduct  of  Sir  Constantine 
Phipps  confirmed  all  the  unfavourable  preposessions  against  him, 
which  the  whigs  in  Ireland  had  conceived  from  his  zeal  and  acti- 
vity in  defence  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  He  associated  only  with  tories 
and  churchmen,  and  was  entertained  by  the  nobility  and  gentle- 
men of  that  description  with  the  most  magnificent  hospitality ; 
he  received  the  congratulations  and  thanks  of  the  clergy  as  the 
patron  of  their  order,  and  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  church. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such  a  judge,  every  legal  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  party  which  he  patronised,  was  suspended. 
The  most  malignant  attacks  upon  the  dissenters  daily  issued  from 
the  press,  and  even  those  publications,  which  had  been  condemned 
in  England  for  their  seditious  tendency,  were  reprinted  and  dis- 
persed without  any  reprehension  from  the  Irish  ministers.  Mr. 
Higgins,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  put  out  of  the  commission  of 
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lor,  who  had  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  tonea 


by  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Sacheverell,  whose  trial  had 
afforded  a  notable  triumph  to  the  whigs  of  England, 
The  Queen's  answer  to  another  address  of  the  com-i 
mons,  dated  from  Windsor  on  the  1  3th  of  December, 
1713,  shewed  how  little  congenial  with  the  dispositions 
of  the  court  these  efforts  of  the  commons  were.  She 
told  them,  that  *  the  best  way  of  preserving  their 
religious  and  civil  rights,  and  securing  the  Protestant 
succession,  as  well  as  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of 
their  real  concern  for  them,  was  to  proceed  with  una- 
nimity and  temper  in  supplying  the  necessary  occasions 
of  government,  and  in  establishing  peace  at  home,  by 
discountenancing  the  restless  endeavours  of  those 
factious  spirits,  who  attempted  to  sow  jealousies^ 

the  peace  by  the  late  chancellor  Cox,  on  account  of  his  indecent 
and  turbulent  behaviour,  was  now  restored  to  his  seat  by  Sir  Con- 
ftantine  Phipps.  On  the  very  day  of  resuming  his  authority,  he 
gave  such  offence  to  his  colleagues  by  his  insolent  and  unguarded 
expressions,  that  he  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  as  a  sower  of  sedition  and  groundless  jealousies  among 
her  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  }  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  and  privy-council,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  high 
church-party.  (Annals  Ann,  p.  ]g2-3.) 

Mr.  Higggins  had  been  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  Eng- 
land/and rivalled  him  in  the  vehemence,  with  which  he  declaimed 
upon  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  treachery  of  the  ministers. 
(Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  He  was  the  author  of  several 
severe  tracts  against  the  dissenters,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
drawn  up  a  narrative  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  Protestants 
in  Westmeath,  which  contained  reflections  injurious  to  all  the 
whig  gentlemen  in  Ireland. 

*  2  Journ.  Comm.  p-  ^71- 
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and    raise    groundless   fears  in    the    minds    of    her      1713. 
people. 

In  so  much  diffidence  and  contempt  did  the  British  The  Fng- 
parliament  hold  that  of  Ireland  during  this  Queen's  mem  legi*- 
reign,  that  in  every  matter,  which  was  considered  of  Ireland, 
importance  to  the  British  empire  they  expressly  le- 
gislated for  Ireland,  as  if  Ireland  had  no  parliament 
of  her  own.     Thus  did  the  British  legislature  direct 
the  sale  of  the  estates  of  Irish  rebels,  and  disqualify 
Catholics  from  purchasing  thejn ;    thus  did  it  avoid 
leases  made  to  Papists ;  augment  small  vicarages,  and 
confirm  grants  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  it 
permitted  Ireland  to  export  linen  to  the  plantations ; 
prohibited  the  importation  of  that  commodity  from 
Scotland ;  and  appointed  the  town  of  New  Ross,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford^  the  port  for  exporting  wool 
from  Ireland  to  England. 

In  the  Schism.  Bill,  which  Sir  William  Windham  Schism  biU 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  in  England,  in  the 
year  1714,  the  interference  of  the  British  legislature 
with  Ireland  was  the  most  remarkable.  This  bill,  which         r 

Sir  Wai. 

was  aimed  by  the  Tory  party  at  the  total  suppression 
of  the  Disenters,  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Whigs, 
in  both  Houses.  Into  that  bill  the  following  clause 
was  introduced :  that  "  where  law  is  the  same,  the 
remedy  and  means  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
law  should  be  the  same  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  and  every  the  reme- 
dies, provisions,  and  clauses,  in  and  by  this  act  given, 
made,  and  enacted,  shall  extend,  and  be  deemed 
strued,  and  adjudged  to  extend  to  Ireland,  in  as 
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1714.  and  effectual  manner,  as  if  Ireland  had  been  expressly 
named  and  mentioned  in  all  and  every  the  clauses  of 
this  act."  Considering  the  intolerant  quality  of  the 
act,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  tory  administration  to 
introduce  it  with  as  few  objectionable  clauses  as  posr 
sible,  expecting  naturally  a  warm  opposition  to  it.  It 
was  chiefly  opposed  on  the  third  reading ;  in  which 
opposition  Sir  Joseph  Jekill  was  prominently  forward  ; 
he  insisted,  that  it  tended  to  raise  as  great  a  persecu* 
tion  against  their  protestant  brethren,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  ever  suffered  from  the  Heathen  Emperors, 
particularly  Julian  the  apostate  *.  It  passed  the  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  237  voices  against  126,  with- 
out the  clause  affecting  Ireland,  This  was  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  when  the  bill  was  in  the 
committee  of  the  lords,  which,  after  some  debate,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  majority  of  one  voice, 
t  In  the  report  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  four 
days  after,  several  severe  speeches  were  made  against 
the  clause,  particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  returned  from  Ireland  during  the  debate.  The 
clause  was  carried  by  57  votes  against  5 1  ;  and  on 
the  next  day  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5  • 
votes,  viz.  of  77  against  72  {. 

*  Chand.  Deb.  vol.  V.  p.  135. 
t  Deb.  Lords,  vol.  II.  p.  438. 

$  The  minister  commanded  a  much  larger  majority  in  the  Eng- 
i:sh  commons  than  in  the  lords.  For  this  reason  the  Queen  was 
advised  to  call  twelve  persons  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  \vlio  were 
b»>  derision  called  by  the  opposite  party  the  college  of  the  twelve 
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A  very  strong  protest  was  entered  by  thirty-four  of     *7i4. 
the  leading  Whig  party,  the  last  part  of  which  relates  stron-pto- 
to  Ireland.    "  The  miseries  (said  they)  we  apprehend  Lords  a- 
here,   are  greatly  enhanced  by  extending  this  bill  to  Schism  Mil. 
Ireland,  where  the  consequences  of  it  may  be  fatal ; 
for  since  the  number  of  Papists  in  that  kingdom  far 
exceeds  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  together; 
and  that  the  Dissenters  are  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  or 
at  least  as  persons  dangerous  to  that  church  and  state, 
who  have  always  in  all  times  joined,  and  still  would  join 
with  the  members  of  that  church  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  their  religion  ;  and  since  the  army  there 
is  very  much  reduced,  the  Protestants  thus  unneces- 
sarily divided  seem  to  us  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger 

apostles.  "•  It  was  upon  these  motives  (said  Swift,  Hist.  p.  4-1.) 
that  the  treasurer  advised  her  Majesty  to  create  twelve  new  lords, 
and  thereby  disable  the  sting  of  faction  for  the  rest  of  her  life- 
time: this  promotion  was  so  ordered,  that  a  third  part  were  of 
those  on  whom,  or  their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally 
devolve  ;  and  the  rest  were  those,  whose  merit,  birth,  and  fortune 
could  admit  of  no  exception."  In  the  reasons  pro  and  con.  given 
by  Swift,  we  clearly  see  the  opposite  spirits  of  the  politicians  of 
that  day  :  the  Whigs  complained  of  the  ill  example  set  to  wicked 
princes,  who  might  as  well  create  one  hundred  as  twelve  peers, 
which  would  ensure  the  command  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thus  endanger  our  liberties.  The  Tories  insisted,  that  in  our 
constitution  the  prince  holding  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
nobility  and  people,  ought  to  be  able  to  remove  from  one  scale 
into  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  both  to  an  equilibrium  j  and  that  the 
Whigs  had  been  for  above  twenty  years  corrupting  the  nobility 
with  republican  principles,  which  nothing  but  the  royal  prero- 
gative could  hinder  from  overspreading  us- 
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'"14-  of  another  massacre,  and  the  protcstant  religion  in 
danger  of  being  extirpated*.'*  It  must  be  presumed, 
that  the  ministers  of  that  day  were  as  anxious,  that  this 
bill  against  the  dissenters  should  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land, as  they  were  certain,  that  a  similar  bill  would 
not  have  passed  the  Irish  parliament.  Such  were  the 
forced  means  resorted  to  by  the  last  ministry  of  Queen 
Ann,  to  effectuate  their  intentions  upon  Ireland  re- 
specting the  dissenters. 

The  court  What  the  opinion  and  disposition  of  the  court  then 
the  dissent-  were  as  to  the  Irish  dissenters  is  manifest  from  the 
language  of  Mr.  Bromley,  principal  secretary  of  state, 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Schism  Bill:  he  said,  "  the 
dissenters  were  equally  dangerous  both  to  church  and 
state  ;  and  if  the  members,  who  spoke  in  their  behalf, 
would  have  this  bill  drop,  he  would  readily  consent  to 
it,  provided  another  bill  were  brought  in  to  incapaci- 
tate them  either  to  sit  in  that  house,  or  to  vote  in 
elections  of  members  of  parliament  |."  The  collision 
of  the  opposite  parties  in  parliament  was  at  that  time 
extremely  violent.  The  Whigs  charged  the  Tories 
and  the  whole  court-party  with  an  intent  to  break 
through  the  order  of  the  protestant  succession,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender  ;  to  these  views  they  attributed 
every  measure  as  to  the  grand  object  of  all  their  wishes, 
and  all  their  intrigues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories 

•  Deb.  Lords,  vol.  III.  p-  430.  The  whole  protest,  containing 
strong  reasons  against  intolerancy,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Historical  Reriew,  No.  LIII. 

t  Chand.  Deb.  vol.  V.  p.  135. 
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complained  of  the  factious  opposition  of  the  Whigs  ;  i?u. 
and  the  most  sensible  of  their  advocates  *  has  declared, 
that  "  the  designs  of  that  aspiring  party  at  that  time 
were  not  otherwise  to  be  compassed,  than  by  under- 
taking any  thing,  that  would  humble  and  mortify  the 
churchf." 

In  Ireland,  the  number  of  those,  who  took  an  active  violent 

i  i.  •      i  r     L        i  i_    struggles  of 

interest  in  the  political  events  or  the  day  was  much  parties  in 
smaller   than   in   England ;    but  their  violence   was  about  the 

.         ,  ,  rrM  rf  r      \       chancellor. 

proportionably  greater.  Ihe  utmost  efforts  of  the 
British  cabinet  were  unable  to  reduce  the  ascendancy 
of  the  old  protestant  interest  in  the  Irish  commons :  it 

*  Swift's  History  of  the  last  four  Years  of  the  Queen,  p.  250. 
This  was  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  lords  having  passed  the  bill 
for  continuing  the  Act  to  make  Affirmation  in  lieu  of  Oaths  (surely 
a  reasonable  one,  and  the  law  now  is  so),  which  the  commons 
would  not  permit  to  be  read  even  a  first  time.  About  this  time. 
Swift  shewed  his  zeal  against  the  Whigs  by  publishing  The  Pub- 
lic Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  and  his  Preface  to  Dr.  Burnet's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 

f  Some  time  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Schism  Bill,  th^ 
minister  had  acquired  in  the  commons  a  very  laige  accession  of 
strength  from  a  set  of  members,  who,  under  the  style  of  the  Oc- 
tolcr  Clul,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  with  a  view  to  re- 
vive a  new  country-party  in  parliament,  which  might,  as  in  former 
times,  oppose  the  court  in  any  proceedings  they  should  dislike. 
The  whole  body  consisted  of  about  2OO,  and  they  unexceptionably 
professed  what  are  commonly  called  high  church  principles,  upon 
which  account  they  were  irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  late  mi- 
nistry, and  all  its  adherents  j  and  the  grand  object  of  their  meet- 
ings was  to  devise  methods  to  spur  on  those  in  power  to  make 
quicker  dispatch  in  removing  all  the  Whig  leaven  from  the  em- 
ployment! they  still  possessed. 
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became  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  houses. 
The  influence  of  the  crown  preponderated  in  the 
lords  of  Ireland,  as  it  did  in  the  commons  of  England. 
The  commons  presented  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
humbly  beseeching  her  to  remove  the  chancellor,  Sir 
Constantine  Phipps,  from  his  place,  for  the  peace  and 

:ety  of  her  protestant  subjects.  The  lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  warm  representation  to  the  queen 
in  favour  of  the  chancellor  ;  they  entered  minutely 
into  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  assured 
her  Majesty,  that  they  were  strengthened  in  their 
opinion  of  his  having  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
and  integrity,  from  the  further  enquiries  they  had 
since  made,  and  they  concluded  with  strong  assurances 
of  unanimity  and  temper  in  the  dispatch  of  public 
business,  and  in  establishing  the  peace  of  that  king- 
dom, by  discountenancing  the  restless  endeavours  of 
those  factious  spirits,  who  attempted  to  sow  jealousies 
and  raise  groundless  fears  in  the  minds  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's people.  The  queen's  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  commons  was  a  mere  echo  of  the  address  of  the 
lords,  which  plainly  shewed  how  strongly  her  Majesty 
sided  with  the  latter  against  the  former.  Both  houses 
of  convocation  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chan- 
cellor: they  wished  her  Majesty  might  never  want  a 

rvant  of  equal  courage,  uprightness,  and  abilities,  and 
that  church  and  nation  might  never  be  without  such  a 
iru-nd  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  schism,  and  faction, 
an.l  for  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  well  as 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  lords  had 
also  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  justify  and 
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clear  the 'chancellor  of  the  reproaches  and  calumnies  1714. 
of  one  Nuttal,  who  had  traduced  him  as  having  been 
a  promoter  of  the  dissentions,  that  had  lately  hap- 
pened in  that  kingdom  :  to  which  her  Majesty  an- 
swered, that  she  had  always  looked  upon  the  lord- 
chancellor  as  a  faithful  servant  to  the  crown,  a  true 
lover  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  was 
therefore  extremely  pleased  to  find,  that  the  lords  con- 
curred in  the  same  opinion  of  him. 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  queen  Queen  Ann 

indisposed 

herself  was  indisposed  to  the  Hanover  succession,  and  to  the  Ha- 

.    .  nover  sue- 

that  the  great  objeet  or  her  last  ministry  was  to  recon-  cession. 

cile  the  nation  to  a  favourable  reception  of  her  brother. 
The  Whigs  were  indefatigable  in  thwarting  those  mea- 
sures, which  the  ministers  durst  never  avow,  though 
most  anxious  to  carry.  The  Oueen  was  indecisive, 
and  wanted  firmness  to  carry  any  important  resolution 
into  effect.  Whatever  harsh  measures  were  forced 
upon  her  by  the  Whigs  (in  England),  such  as  the 
attainder  of  her  brother,  the  proclamation  of  a  re- 
ward of  50,0001.  for  apprehending  him,  and  the 
several  declarations  in  support  of  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, are  reported  to  have  preyed  strongly  upon 
ber  mind  *,  as  did  also  the  failure  of  Leslie's  mis- 

*  The  secret  intentions  and  views  of  the  last  ministry  of  Queen 
Ann  have  never  been  hitherto  clearly  laid  open.  The  whole 
transaction,  however,  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  obtaining  his 
writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  loudly  speaks  the  disinclination 
of  the  Queen  to  that  favo.urite  measure  of  the  zealots  for  the  Ha- 
nover succession.  It  certainly  was  not  flattering  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Queen,  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  residence,  revenue,  and  proper  officers  in  England, 
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sion  to  Lorrain,  in  ordef  to  convert  her  brother  James 
to  the  protestant  faith  :  as  it  was  well  understood,  thai 
the  horror  of  popery  was  the  only  objection,  which  1 

and  enjoy  a  seat  in  the  British  senate,  where  his  influence  with 
those,  who  were  ever  ready  to  adore  the  rising  sun  might  power* 
fully  resist  the  interest  of  the  crown.  This,  it  was  urged  by  the 
Queen's  friends,  was  setting  her  coffin  before  her  eyes.  The  duke 
had  svnt  over  the  following  petition  to  the  Queen  : 

The  Humble  Petition  of  George  Augustus  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

SHEWETH, 

That  your  Majesty  having  of  your  great  goodnesi 
created  your  petitioner  a  duke  and  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
being  the  constitution,  that  every  peer  hath  a  right  and  privilege 
to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  your 
Majesty  to  grant  him  his  writ  of  summons  to  call  him  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  present  parliament. 

This  petition  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1713-4,  and 
on  the  llth  of  the  following  April,  Baron  Schutz,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  the  court  of  Hat.over,  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
most  zealous  Whigs,  lords  and  gentlemen  at  Lord  Halifax's 
house  in  Westminster ;  where  it  was  artfully  concerted,  that  the 
baron  should  not  present  the  petition  to  the  Queen,  apprehending 
that  her  Majesty  might  have  denied  the  writ,  or  delayed  or  eluded 
the  petitioner :  and  therefore  they  advised  the  baron  to  apply  to 
the  lord-chancellor  Harcourt,  and  demand  of  him  the  writ  of 
sti'iimons,  as  being  the  proper  officer  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
made  out  and  delivered  ;  for  which  proceeding  this  reason  was 
then  given  :  that  if  the  lord- chancellor  refused  to  deliver  the  writ, 
the  house  of  lords,  then  sitting,  had  a  jurisdiciion  and  power  to 
enquire  into,  and  immediately  censure  the  denial,  and  to  order 
the  writ  to  be  made  out  and  delivered.  But  the  sudden  transport 
and  joy  of  those  lords  so  convened  caused  them  to  forget,  that 
J'.uroii  Schutz  might  have  done  both,  viz.  if  the  Queen  were 
averse,  he  might  immediately  resort  to  the  lord-chancellor,  and* 
make  the  demand. 
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great  part  of  the  nation  had  to  his  being  called  to  sue-     1714. 
ceed  his  sister.     Circumstanced  however  as  the  Pre- 
tender was,  his  cause  was  abetted  by  many  in  England, 

However,  the  lords  advised  the  baron  to  keep  his  orders  strictly 
secret,  and  to  appear  at  court  the  r.ext  day,  when  the  lords  were  to 
wait  on  and  present  to  the  Queen  their  address  about  the  procla- 
mation, and  the  removing  the  Pretender  out  of  Lorrain  ;  and  to 
apply  himself  to  the  lord-chancellor,  (as  in  private)  and  inform 
him,  that  he  (the  baron)  had  a  message  to  his  lordship  from 
Hanover,  and  desired  an  hour,  when  he  should  wait  on  and  deli- 
ver it  to  him. 

The  lord-chancellor  told  the  baron,  he  should  be  proud  to  re*- 
ceive  any  message  from  his  court ;   and  appointed  that  very  af- 
ternoon, between  five  and  six,   at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

When  the  baron  came,  and  (after  some  compliments)  told  his 
lordship,  that  by  order  of  his  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  h« 
requested  his  lordship  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  him  the  writ 
for  the  duke  j  the  lord-chancellor  was  at  first  much  surprised  ; 
but  after  a  short  pause,  asked  the  baron,  whether  the  mattec 
had  been  opened  to  the  Queen  ?  To  which  the  baron  answering, 
no  j  his  lordship  said,  this  demand  is  of  such  importance,  that  I 
can  do  nothing  in  it,  till  I  have  the  Queen's  directions,  and  I 
will  forthwith  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  it :  but  laying  his  hand 
on  the  baron's  shoulder,  desired  him  to  remember  he  did  not 
refuse  the  writ :  to  which  the  baron  smartly  replied,  and  desired 
his  lordship  to  remember,  he  had  requested  of  him  the  writ  fur 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

A  cabinet  council  was  instantly  called,  and  sat  that  evening 
from  nine  o'clock  till  after  eleven  ;  where  the  Queen  being  pre- 
sent had  the  disappointment  to  find  her  ministers  so  little  firm 
to  their  former  professions,  as  to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  writ  could  not  be  denied  (they  may  have  hinted 
that  the  promises  of  France  did  not  yet  justify  the  refusal).  This 
defection  had  such  an  accidental  and  unexpected  influence  upon 
her  Majesty's  person,  as  subjected  her  to  an  infirmity,  that  could 
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^14-  and  a  recruiting  for  his  service  had  become  so  public 
and  general,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  brought  in  a  billj 
which  afterwards  passed  into  a  law,  that  made  it  high 

not  be  removed,  for  at  the  end  of  three  months  and  nineteen 
days  she  demised.  Upon  the  minister's  shrinking,  the  writ  was 
ordered  to  be  made  out,  and  was  delivered  to  Baron  Schutz  on 
Saturday  the'  1/th  of  April,  1/14. 

This  demand  being  the  next  day  (Tuesday)  whispered  rn  the 
court  of  requests  cast  a  damp  on  the  court-party,  which  they 
could  not  dissemble. 

The  ministers  had  the  vexation  to  see,  on  the  four  last  days/ 
viz.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  street  called 
Pall- Mall  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  coaches,  and  multi- 
tudes of  people  to  congratulate  Baron  Schutz  and  Mons.  Konin- 
berg  (at  whose  house  the  baron  lodged)  upon  the  demand  of  the 
writ,  and  to  express  their  hopes  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  Although  the  writ  were  at  the  end  of  five  days,  viz. 
on  Saturday,  the  1/th  of  June,  1/14,  delivered  to  Baron  Schutz, 
yet  the  Queen  in  her  anger  to  see  the  people  so  generally  run  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  caused  Baron  Schutz,  on  the  next  day, 
being  Sunday,  the  18th  of  April,  1/14,  to  be  forbidden  the  court, 
and  injunctions  to  be  laid  on  all  her  ministers  not  to  have  any 
intercourse  or  correspondence  with  him  :  and  the  ministers  al- 
leged as  an  excuse  for  this  outrage,  that  the  baron  had  de- 
manded the  writ  of  the  lord-chancellor,  without  having  first  ac- 
quainted her  Majrsty  with  his  orders,  or  applied  to  her  for 
it. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  ministers  applied  at  this  time  to 
France  for  assistance,  and  received  an  agreeable  answer;  but  at 
time  the  French  King  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  negotia- 
tions at  Rastadt,  fur  concluding  peace  with  the.  Emperor.  The 
urgency  of  the  case  was,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  should 
forthwith  land,  as  he  might,  and  as  the  people  expected,  the 
ministers'  measures  would  be  first  entirely  disconcerted,  and  then 
the  French  assistance  would  come  unseasonably.  The  ministers, 

jrder  to  remove  their  fears,  and  to  obviate  the  disappointment, 
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tfeason  to  be  enlisted  for  any  foreign  prince  I  a  caution 
vtfhich  \vas  not  at  this  time  found  necessary  to  be  had 
in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  inordinate  propensity 

on  the  IQtli  of  May,  1714,'  being  within  one  month  after  Baron 
Schutz  was  forbidden  the  court,  in  the  Queen's  name,  sent  three 
letters  to  Hanover,  all  signed  with  her  Majesty's  own  hand. 

One  of  these  letters  was  directed  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Sophia,  in  which  the  Queen  declared,  "  that  disaffected 
persons  had  entered  into  measures  to  fix  a  prince  of  her  high- 
ness's  blood  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  even  whilst  she  was 
living,  that  she  'the  Queen'  for  her  part,  never  thought  such  a 
project  could  have  entered  into  her  highness's  mind  j  but  now  she 
perceived  her  electoral  highness  was  come  into  that  sentiment; 
and  therefore  she  (the  Queen)  declared,  that  such  a  proceeding 
\vould  infallibly  endanger  the  succession  itself." 

Another  of  these  letters  was  directed  to  his  Highness  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brunswick  j  declaring,  "  that  if  his  electoral  highness's 
son  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  presumed  to  come  within  the 
Queen's  estate  (i.  e.  her  dominions)  5  she  would  oppose  him  with 
all  her  power." 

The  third  letter  was  directed  to  the  Electoral  Prince  (then 
Duke  of  Cambridge),  and  declared,  "  that  his  design  of  coming 
into  her  Majesty's  kingdom  ought  to  be  first  opened  to  her,  and 
to  have  ha'd  her  permission ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  right  of  succession  in  his  line  than 
such  a  proceeding."  From  the  complexion  of  these  transactions 
it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  Queen  must  have  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  indelicate  and  compulsory  means  used  by  the 
Whigs  of  that  day,  to  ensure  the  Hanover  succession  daring  her 
Jife.  The  workings  of  nature  on  behalf  of  her  brother,  upon 
whose  head  they  had  forced  her  to  proclaim  a  reward',  together 
with  the  many  thwarting  and  humiliating  instances  6f  opposition 
to  her  will  from  the  Whig  party,  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  she  either  originally  was,  or  that  she  became  at  last  insin- 
cere in  her  professions,  promises,  and  exertions  to  promote  th9 
establishment. 

VOL.  II.  P  4 
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of  the  Irish  parliament  to  harass  and  oppress  the  ca-. 
tholics  with  penal  statutes.     Now,  for  the  first  time, 
their  loyalty  was  above  suspicion  :  and  a  Stuart  pa;  ^ed 
by  an  opportunity  of  punishing  them.    The  queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714. 
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UPON  the  demise  of  Queen  Ann,  the  Tory  party    171 4. 
preponderated  in  the  landed  interest  of  England ;  the  Accession 
Whigs  possessed  a  majority  in  the  privy-council.    The  ° 
Tories  were  without   a  head,   dispirited,   distracted, 
and  consequently  irresolute.     The  Whigs  acted  in 
concert  and  with  energy.     They  brought   into  ac- 
tion the  principles  they  had  always  avowed,  and  seated 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  on  the  thrones  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.     He  was  proclaimed  and  acknow- 
ledged King  without  opposition*.     The  Tories,  as 

*  Viz.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  as  George  the  First,  son  of 
Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  and  Sophia,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  King  James  the  First.  The  author  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  relates,  that  Lord  Harcourt  often  declared,  (and  Bishop 
Pearce  frequently  mentioned  it),  that  Atterbuty>  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester,, came  to  him  and  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Ann,  and  said,  nothing  remained  but  to  proclaim  King 
James.  He  further  offered  (if  they  would  give  him  a  guard)  to 
put  on  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  head  the  procession.  Or,  as  Lord 
Orford  has  retailed  it,  (Remin.  2§1.)  to  proclaim  the  Pretender 
at  Char  ing- Cross,  in  pontifica/ibus.  George  was  pioclaimed  in 
England  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  a  few  hours  after  the 
Queen  had  expired.  A  similar  proclamation  was  published  in 
Dublin  on  the  6th  of  August,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Bnd  on  the  next  day  another  proclamation  issued,  signed  also  by  the 
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1715.     they  had  every  reason  to  expect,  were  dismissed  front 
his  councils,  and  the  whole  management  of  public 
affairs  was  committed  to  the  Whigs: 
Parliament       The  parliament  of  Ireland  convened  in  November^ 

oi  Ireland 

convened,    1715,   was  prominently   conspicuous  in   manifesting 

and  passes 

several  acts  their  zeal  for  the  Hanover  succession,  and  the  Whig 

in  tavour  of 

the  Hano-   administration.     They  passed  acts  for  recognizing  the 

ver  succes- 
sion. King's  title ;  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  govern- 
ment ;  for  setting  a  price  ( 50,000  /. )  upon  the  Pre- 
tender's head,  and  for  attainting  the  Duke  of  Ormond : 
and  they  voted  the  supplies  without  murmur  o'r  oppo- 
sition. The  commons,  during  the  last  Tory  admini- 
stration, had  brought  in  a  bill  to  attaint  the  Pretender : 
and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  her  Majesty  had 
prorogued  the  parliament,  with  the  direct  view  of  pre- 
venting that  bill  from  passing  against  her  brother :  and 
that,  with  a  similar  intent  to  facilitate  his  access  to  the 
lurdne,  she  had  disbanded  the  greatest  part  or  the 
army,  \f  ho  were  protestants  in  Ireland.  They  eagerly, 
therefore,  seized  an  opportunity  so  favourable  for  in- 
gratiating themselves  with  his  Majesty,  and  for  jus' 
ing  that  conduct,  which  had  been  reprobated  as  turbu- 
lent and  factious  by  the  late  government.  A  very 
strong  address  was  presented  by  the  commons  to  the 
King,  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased,  for  the  se* 
curity  of  his  government,  and  the  protestant  intv. 
of  Ireland,  to  remove  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  from  his 
councils  and  service  in  that  kingdom*. 

Lord- primate  and  Sir  Constantino  Pliipps,  chancellor,  for  disarming 
all  papists  and  suspected  persona,  and  seizing  their  houses. 

*  Vid*  vol.  IIJ.  journ.  £omm.  p,  £7.   This  addres*  a  founded 
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Notwithstanding  the  recruiting  for  the  service  of     1-715. 
the  Pretender  were  one  of  the  principal  grounds  for  Honourable 

f  testimony 

the  commons'  address  against  the  Earl  or  Anglesey,  ofimhioyr 

r  11  •  i        •  •          c  L  r  alty from 

yet  so  fully  convinced  was  the  ministry  or  that  day  or  the  lords- 

the  unquestionable  loyalty  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  the  * 
lords-justices*,  in  their  speech  to  the  parliament,  ren- 
dered it  the  most  honourable  testimony,  in  saying, 
"  that  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction,  that  they  ob- 
served the  calm,  which  that  kingdom  (formerly  the 
seat  of  so  many  rebellions)  then  enjoyed,  whilst  the 
traitorous  enemies  to  the  King  and  our  happy  esta- 
blishment, discouraged  by  their  early  and  steady  zeal 
for  the  protestant  succession,  had  thought  fit  to  change 
the  place  of  action,  and  attempt  elsewhere  to  disturb 
his  Majesty's  government.'*  Nor  was  this  the  sooth- 
ing ait  of  adulation,  but  the  cordial  effusion  of  active 
confidence :  for  the  lords-justices  added,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  ordered  an  addition  to  be  made  to  each  com- 
pany of  the  militia,  till  such  time  as  he  could  replace 
tjiose  regiments,  which  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  had 
obliged  him  then  tp  draw  from  Ireland  to  suppress, 

on  the  fact  qf  the  recruiting  service  for  the  Pretender  having  been 
permitted  with  impunity  in  Dublin.  It  throws  strong  light  upon 
the  history  of  those  days,  and  is  to,  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to 
ray  Historical  Review,  No.  LIV.  I  have  also,  in  the  first  volume 
of  that  work,  p.  238,  given  a  letter  of  Dean  Swift  to  Archbishop 
King,  in  which  the  patriotic  Dean  very  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Tory  and  the  Jacoiite. 

*  Viz.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl  of  Galway.     The 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  j  for  which  vide  II 
fords'  Journ,  453. 
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1715.  the  rebels  in  Great  Britain,  wherein  their  safety  was 
""" v—  equally  concerned  with  that  of  his  other  subjects, 
insure-        Whilst  rebellion  was  openly  making  alarming  pro- 
North  Bri.  gress  in  North  Britain  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  at  the 

tain.    Dan-  ,  r  .  c 

gcrinEng-  head  or  10,000  Scotch  presbytcnans,  and  no  part  or 
runty  in  "  South  Britain  was  secure  from  the  attempts  of  the 
friends  of  a  catholic  pretender  to  the  throne,  catholic 
Ireland  was  the  only  part  of  the  British  empire  for 
which  government  felt  secure,  and  therefore  drew 
from  it  the  usual  sources  of  national  defence  to  give 
strength  to  protestant  Britain.  Although  malice  were 
not  yet  saturated  in  calumniating  the  Irish,  they  escaped 
the  charge  of  guilt  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  Yet 
those  very  lords-justices,  who  bore  such  honourable 
testimony  to  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
most  inconsistently  treated  them  as  an  hostile  and 
divided  people.  *f  We  must  recommend  to  you  (said 
they  in  their  speech  to  the  commo.ns)  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  such  unanimity  in  your  resolutions,  as 
may  once  more  put  an  end  to  all  other  distinctions  iti 
Ireland,  but  that  of  protestant  and  papist" 
impolicy  of  Such  was  the  horror,  in  which  the  catholics  were 

treating  the 

Irish  caino-  then  holdcn,  that  the  usual  parliamentary  phrase  for 

fics  as  ene- 
mies,         them  was,  the  common  enemy.     Scarcely  an  address 

concerning  them  during  this  reign  reached  the  throne, 
which  did  not  brand  them  with  this  appellation.  Their 
meritorious  loyalty  on  this  occasion  procured  them 
neither  favour  nor  indulgence  from  government :  for 
the  lords-justices,  in  their  answer  to  the  address  4>f  the 
commons,  praying  them  to  give  directions  for  securing 
the  persons  of  such  papists  and  other  persons  as  they 
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• 
should  stispect  of  being  disaffected  to  his  Majesty's 


government,  assured  them,  that  they  had  written  let- 
ters in  council  to  all  the  governors  of  counties,  sheriffs, 
mayors,  and  chief  magistrates  of  corporations  to  put 
the  militia  in  immediate  condition  for  service,  requir- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  strictly  to  execute  the  laws 


against 

The  then  recent  statute  of  Queen  Ann,  which  im-  Partiality  in 

r     •  i_  i  •  favour  of 

posed  such  a  mass  of  rigour  upon  the  catholics,  re-  dissenters. 
quired  also  the  sacramental  test  from  every  officer 
civil  or  military,  from  all  persons  having  fee  or  salary 
belonging  to  any  office  by  patent  or  grant,  or  having 
any   command  or  place  of  trust  under  the  crown. 
This  included  many  protestant  dissenters,  to  whom 
government  did  not  wish  to  extend  the  severity  of 
that  law.    The  following  resolution  accordingly  passed 
the  house  of  commons  :  f"  That  such  of  his  Majesty's 
protestant  dissenting  subjects  of  this  kingdom  as  have 
taken  commissions  in  the  militia,  or  acted  in  the  com- 

*  3  Journ.  Com.  60.  It  was  resolved,  nemlne  contradicentt, 
(t  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  magistrates  to  put  the 
laws  in  immediate  execution  against  all  popish  priests,  who  shall 
officiate  contrary  to  Jaw,  and  that  such  magistrates,  who  neglect 
the  same,  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  constitution."  And 
ib.  749,  it  was  in  like  manner  resolved,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress. be  presented  to  their  excellencies  the  lords-justices,  that  they 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  to 
such,  who  shall  discover  any  person,  who  is  enlisted,  or  shall  here- 
after enlist  in  his  Majesty's  service,  to  be  a  papist,  in  order  to 
tljeir  being  turned  out,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law." 

t  3  Journ.  Commons,  p.  .100. 

F4 
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mission  of  the  array,  have  hereby  done  a  seasonable 
service  to  his  Majesty's  royal  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  protestant  interest  in'  this  kingdom. 
Resolved,  that  any  person  who  shall  commence  a  pro- 
secution against  a  dissenter,  who  has  accepted,  or  who 
shall  accept  of  a  commission  in  the  array  or  militia,  is 
an  enemy  to  King  George  and  the  protestant  interest, 
and  a  friend  to  the  Pretender."  This  marked  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  the  Irish  dissenters,  whilst  an  army 
of  Scottish  presbyterians  was  in  open  rebellion  in  fa- 
vour of  the 'Pretender,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  liberality  or  general  toleration:  for  that  very  parlia- 
ment of  1715,  passed  an  act  to  restrain  papists  from 

kf  -  • 

or  petty  constables,  although  a  single  arm 

had  not  been  raised  by  a  catholic  in  Ireland  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pretender,  and  every  nerve  of  government 
was  strained  to  enforce  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them*.  The  consequence  was  a 
general  and  most  rigid  persecution  against  the  catho- 
lics for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  religion :  their 
priests  were  dragged  from  their  concealment,  many 
were  taken  from  the  altars  whilst  performing  divine 
service,  exposed  in  their  vestments  to  the  derision  of 
the  soldiery,  then  committed  to  gaol,  and  afterwards 

*  Doctor  Goldsmith  has  observed,  that  "  it  was  the  artifice 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  to  stigmatize  all  those,  who 
testified  their  discontent  against  government,  as  Papists  and  J.  • 
cobites.  All,  who  ventured  to  speak  against  the  violence  of  their 
measures  were  reproached  as  designing  to  bring  in  the  Pretender : 
and  most  people  were  consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  dw» 
content  was  so  near  a-kin  to  treason."  Hist.  Geo.  I, 
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banished  the  kingdom.  The  lords-justices  grante.d 
orders  for  apprehending  the  Earls  of  Antrim  and 
Westmeath,  the  Lords  Netterville,  Cahir,  and  Dillon, 
and  most  of  the  principal  catholic  landholders,  as  per- 
sons suspected  of  disaffection  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. 

About  this  time,  a  decree  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
cause  between  Sherlock  and  Annesley  was  appealed  Irish  and 
from  to  the  Irish  peers,  and  by  them  reversed.  From 
their  sentence  Annesley  appealed  to  the  English  peers, 
by  whom  the  judgment  given  in  his  favour  by  the 
court  of  Exchequer  was  confirmed ;  and  an  order 
issued  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  disputed  estate. 
Against  this  determination  Sherlock  petitioned  the 
Irish  house  of  lords.  In  this  affair,  the  dignity  of  the 
peers  and  the  privileges  of  the  nation  were  deeply  in- 
volved. The  first  step  the  Irish  lords  took,  was  to 
propose  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  whether 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal  lay  from  a  decree 
of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,,  to  the  King  in 
parliament  in  Great  Britain  ?  This  question  they  de- 
termined in  the  negative.  The  peers  then  resolved, 
that  they  would  support  their  honour,,  jurisdiction, 
and  privileges,  by  giving  the  petitioner  Sherlock  re- 
lief. To  such  extremes  were  matters  carried,  that 
the  Irish  house  of  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Black 
Rod,  for  having  obeyed  an  order  of  the  English  house 
of  peers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  explicit  and  ela- 
borate representation  of  all  the  proceedings  of  -the 
Jords  in  Ireland,  concerning  appeals,  was  transmitted, 
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1718.  to  his  Majesty,,  which  was  laid  before  the  British  house 
of  lords  and  read :  whereupon  they  resolved,  that 
the  barons  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  in 
proceeding  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  had  acted 
with  courage  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  to  confer  on  them  some  mark 
of  his  royal  favour,  as  a  recompense  for  the  injuries 
they  had  received,  by  being  unjustly  censured,  and 
illegally  imprisoned  for  doing  their  duty  *.  They 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  better  securing 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  which  passed  into  a  lawf. 
iOr-  About  this  time  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  in  favor 

nvoucl  head* 

xiv  invasion  of  the  Pretender  bv  the  intrigues  of  the  Cardinal  Al- 

E  .>;un. 

beroni.  An  armament  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
and  several  transports,  was  equipped,  having  on  board 
COOO  regular  troops,  and  arms  for  12000  men.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  \v?s  committed  to  the  Duke  of 
Orrnond,  with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  his  ca- 

*  The  Duke  of  Leeds  entered  a  very  long  protest  against  these 
resoUitiotis,  which  being  very  pointed  and  interesting,  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  my  Hist.  Review,  No.  LVI. 

t  5  Ceo.  c.  v.  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  tlie  kingdom  of 
Ireland  was  of  right  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Hritain,  as  being  inseparably  united  and 
annexed  thereunto;  and  that  the  British  parliament  had  of  right 
full  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  house  of  lord's  of  Ireland  had  not  any  appel- 
lant jurisdiction-. 
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tholic  Majesty.  He  was  provided  with  declarations  'Tw- 
in the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  importing,  that 
for  many  good  reasons  he  had  sent  part  of  his  land 
and  sea  forces  into  England  and  Scotland  to  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  King  James.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
sailed  from  Cadiz  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape 
Finisterre,  when  the  fleet  was  overtaken  and  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  which  entirely  defeated  the  intended  ex- 
pedition *. 

In  the  year  1 71 9,  the  parliament  passed  an  Act  for  indulgences 

.  i       -r»  i'  r     i          i  •         i  toprotcstant 

exempting  the  rrotestant  dissenters  or  that  kingdom  dissenters. 
from  certain  penalties,  to  which  they  were  (in  common 
with  the  Catholics)  then  subject  f.  And  the  pream- 
ble of  the  act  sets  forth,  that  "  the  granting  some  ease 
and  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  might  be  an  effectual  means  to 
unite  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  interest  and 
affection.'*  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  his  speech  on  the 
day  that  the  bill  passed,  not  very  warrantably  mis- 

*  In  justice  to  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  Ireland,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  at  this  time  the  tenantry  on  the  Ormond  pro- 
perty was  the  most  numerous  in  Ireland  ;  the  bulk  of  that  nation 
was  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Pretender  j  Ireland  lay  more  con- 
tiguous  to  Spain  than  Great  Britain,  and  was  less  provided  for 
defence  against  invasion.  Yet  so  sternly  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  were  the  Irish  Catholics,  even  at  this  early  period  after 
the  accession  of  the  present  illustrious  family  to  the  throne,  that 
not  even  the  intriguing  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  Monarch,  the  Ca- 
tholic Pretender,  or  his  enthusiastic  and  then  desperate  supporter 
Ormoud,  durst  even  attempt  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance 
and  civil  duty. 

f  (5th  Geo-  c.  y, 
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quoted  the  words  of  the  statute,  in  order  to  take  oiF 
the  sting,  which  the  marked  partiality  for  the  few  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many  necessarily  imported.  He 
recommended  to  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  those 
excellent  bills  passed  that  day,  an  union  in  interest 
and  ajfl'cctio-;i  amongst  ALL  his  Majesty's  subjects* 
Unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Ireland  the  words  of 
the  statute  were  operative  and  lasting  :  those  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  insidious,  false,  and  transient.  The 
speech  of  the  Lieutenant  acquired  instant  circulation  ; 
the  people  read  what  they  never  experienced  ;  ancj 
they  smarted  under  what  they  never  read. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  closing  the  next  session 

of  the  Duke  .  .  '  ' 

of  Grafum  qf  parliament,,  manifested  a  degree  of  harshness   to- 


. 

catholics,  wards  the  Catholics,  little  responsive  to  their  tried 
steadiness  to  the  new  family  on  the  throne.  He 
recommended  *  to  the  parliament  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Pa- 
pists, since  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  number 
of  Popish  priests  was  daily  encreasing  in  that  king- 
>:n,  and  far  exceeded  what  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
law  was  allowed. 

The  same  noble  Duke  in  opening  the  session   of 

.  •  •. 

1  723?  rendered  to  the  Catholics,  perhaps  an  inad- 
vertent, certainly  not  an  unimportant  eulogy,  upon. 
the  actual  confidence  placed  in  their  loyalty  in  the 
very  acme  of  alarm  and  danger.  The  traitorous 
projects  (said  his  Grace)  "  that  were  near  ripe  for 
ccution  the  last  year,  made  it  advisable  to  call  for 


*  3  Journ,  Cora.  p. 
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six  regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  scetie  of 
blood  and  confusion,  that  was  then  opening  in  Great 
Britain,  must  have  soon  reached  this  country,  his  Ma- 
jesty could  not  more  effectually  shew  his  tedder  re- 
gard for  his  subjects,  than  by  ordering  that  seasonable 
reinforcement  lot  securing  peace  in  thut  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions."  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  very 
speech,  which  proved  that  the  catholics  were  so  little 
suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  government,  as  to 
make  it  advisable  and  safe  to  send  six  regiments  from 
catholic  Ireland,  for  the  defence  of  protestant  Bri- 
tain, his  Grace  added  *,  "  I  camiot  but  think  il;  a 
matter  deserving  your  serious  attention,  to  provide 
some  laws  for  the  further  strengthening  cf  the  pro- 
testant  inten*st  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  for  pre- 
venting more  effectually  the  eluding  of  those  in  being 
against  popish  priests,  it  being  too  notorious,  that  the 
number  of  such  is  of  late  greatly  encreased," 

In  consonance  with  the  repeated  recommendations 


_...,,.  .  .    .      "Solutions  'Off 

or  this  lord  -Ire  utenant,  the  commons  came  to  eight  the  com- 

.    ,  ,  ,  .  ,  it-  i  •    i  i  >mor:s,  anda. 

violent  T  resolutions  against  the  catholics,  which  passed  bin  m..uu- 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  thereupon  leave  was  se 
given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  explaining  and 
amending  the  at:ts  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
popery,  and  for  strengthening  the  protestant  interest 
in  that  kingdom.     Heads  of  a  bill  were  accordingly 


*  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  314. 

t  3  Journ.  p.  36,  2d  of  October,  1723.     They  may  be  seea 
in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  p.  252,    • 
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prepared >  with  a  clause  for  castrating  every  catholic 
clergyman  that  should  be  found  in  the  realm.  The 
bill,  thus  surcharged  with  this  Gothic  barbarism,  was 
presented  on  the  15th  of  November,  17^3,  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  by  the  commons  at  the  castle,  and  they 
most  earnestly  requested  his  Grace  to  recommend  the 
same  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  his  Majesty^ 
humbly  hoping  from  his  Majesty's  goodness  and  his 
Grace's  zeal  for  his  service  and  the  protestant  interest 
of  that  kingdom,  that  the  same  might  be  obtained  to 
pass  into  a  law*.  It  was  transmitted  to  England,  and 
for  the  honour  of  humanity  there  suppressed  with 
becoming  indignation f.  The  lord-lieutenant,  on  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  consoled  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  favourite  bill,  by  attributing  its  failure  to  their 
having  brought  it  in  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 

"-sion  :  recommending  to  them  again  a  more  vigor- 
ous execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics, 
and  assuring  them,  that  he  would  contribute  his  part 

.vards  the  prevention  of  the  growing  evil  (of  popery), 
by  giving  proper  directions,  that  henceforward  such 

*  3  Journ.  Coin.  p.  30'0.     His  Grace  returned  the  fbllqwing 
.wer.     "  I  have  so  much  at  heart  a  matter  which  I  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  that  the  house  of  commons  may  depend  upou  a  due 
regard  on  my  part  to  what  is  desired," 

f  Some  Irish  historians  attribute  the  failure  of  this  bill  to  the 
iinixjune.  interposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury  with  Mr.  Walpole.  Y?t 
biircly  there  needed  no  Gallic  interference  for  the  damnation  of  a 
law  of  such  savage  turpitude. 
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persons  only  should  be  put  into  the  commission  of  the     1723- 
peace  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fide- 
lity to  his  Majesty,  and  by  their  steady  adherence  to 
the  protestant  interest*. 

The  latter  part  of  this  reign  was  a  notable  rera  for  Three  puv 

,.    .   .  ..  .        .  testanr  par- 

a  new  division  or  parties  m  Ireland.  The  old  revolu-  tics  in  ire- 
tionary  party,  which  affected  Whiggism  and  had  de- 
scended from  and  retained  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  Oliverians,  was  the  most  numerous  in  the 
commons.  The  old  Tories  had  an  ascendancy  in  the 
lords.  The  third  party  wished  well  to  their  country, 
and  successfully  adapted  to  its  -government  ail  the 
genuine  Whig  principles,  upon  which  the  liberty  of 
England  had  been  so  firmly  established  ;  but  thf 
practical  application  of  which  had  been  first  made  to 
Ireland  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Molyneux  f- 

*  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  3Sp. 

•f  Lord  Clare's  speech  on  the  union  is  a  curious  repository  of 
some  modem  opinions  upon  ihe  necessity  of  an  English  or  pro- 
festant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  :  (p.  13.)  "  Jt  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  from  that  day,  (James  I.)  all  have  clung  to  the 
popish  religion,  as  a  common  bond  of  union,  and  an  hereditary 
pledge  of  animosity  to  Briton  settlers  and  the  British  nation. 
What  alternative  then  remained  to  the  King  for  retaining  this 
country  under  the  dominion  of  his  crown?  In  the  modern  re- 
volutionary phrase,  the  physical  consequence  of  the  country  was 
arrayed  against  the  English  colony  and  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  was  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
old  inhabitants  as  a  conquered  people,  and  governing  their  coun- 
try as  an  English  province,  or  of  fortifying  his  protestant  colony 
by  investing  them  with  the  artificial  power  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment." Primate  Eoulter,  who,  from  the  year  1/24  to  the  year 
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'•     These  three  parties  were  all  protcstants.    How  widely 
soever  they  differed  from  each  other,  they  all  united5 

1/42,  was  the  main  spring  of  the  English  politics  and  the  in- 
strument of  the  British  cabinet  in  Ireland,  gave  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  the  following  caul  ion  against  Swift.  (Vol.  I.  p.  62, 
Boulter's  Lei.)  "  The  general  report  is,  that  Dean  Swift  designs 
tor  England  in  a  little  time  ;  and  we  do  not  question  his  en- 

ivours  to  misrepresent  Iiis  Majesty's  friends  here,  wherever 
he  finds  an  opjxirtunity :  but  he  is"  so  known,  as  well  as  the 

turbances  he  has  beeii  the  fbmenter  of  in  this  kingdom,  that 

ufe  are  under  no  iear  of  his  being  able  to  disserve  any  of  his 

tv's  faithfiii  seivanls,  by  anv  thing  that  is  known  to  come 

in  him."      Swift    .supported   Hie   natural  interests  of  Ireland' 

linst  the  Dis-'-Titns  ;md  Whig  party,  who,  in  his  ideas,  endea- 
voured to  monopolize  the  political  influence  of  the  country,  and 
against  the  power  of  the  Br.tish  cabinet,  whose  system  it  was  to 
p  Ireland   in  a  state  of  abject  subserviency.     "  Therefore," 

!  he,  in  his  State  of  Ireland,  "  it  is  too  well  know'n,  that  we 
are  forced  to  ubc-y  some  l.-.ws  we  never  consented  to ;  which  is  a 
condition  1  must  not  call  by  its  true  uncontroled  name,  for  fear 

!^ord  Chit  I  Justice  \Vhils.hed's  ghost,  with  his  filer  la's  ft  nalale 
u  for  .1  motto  on  his  coach,  .1s  it  stood  at  the  door  of/ 

•  court,  whilst  he  was  pc'j.iring  himself  to  betray  both."  Swift 
\vasa  true  patriot,  and  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious 
to  government,  by  publishing  his  Drapier's  Letters,  and  other 

tic  works  in  defence  ol  his  oppreWd  country,  but  especially  by 
his  p'-oposal  for  the  universal  use  cf  Irish  manufactures,  in  clothes 
and  furniture  <  i*  houses,  utterly  rejecting  and  renouncing  e 
rning  wearable  that  came   fiorn  England  :  on  acc.o'int  of  which 
publication,   a  prosecution   va-  t  Waters  tlie 

,mahd  (jf  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  sent 

the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Winched  before  the  ttial,  informing 

'   m,   that  a  most  seditious,  factious,  and  virulent  libel  had  been 

-hed,  with  a  tlc.-ign  of  .-i-tting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance  ; 

._i!  therctoTe  that  tbe  printer  <!icul  !  witH  all  the 
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i<i  one  common  principle  of  opposing  the  catholics,  as 
the  common  enemy.  The  most  remote  tendency  to 
favour  them  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  construed 
an  overt  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Pretender.  The 
catholics,  broken  do*vn  by  oppression,  scarcely  claimed 
;r  rights  of  existence,  and  were  occasionally  made 
th.  passive  instruments  of  the  three  other  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  their  several  temporary 

severity  of  the  law.  The  lord-chief-justice's  zeal  on  snch  an  oc- 
casion wanted  no  spur.  He  out-ran  his  commission,  by  indecently 
declaring  towards  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  that  the  au- 
thor's intention  was  to  bnng  in  the  Pretender,  Government  had 
offered  a  reward  of  300 /.  for  the  discovery  ol  the  author  of  these 
letters :  but  so  popular  and  interesting  to  Ireland  was  the  subject  of 
them,  that  no  one  was  base  enough  to  betray  him.  This  firmness 
in  the  cause  brought  on  the  prosecution  of  the  printer,  whom  the 
jury  acquitted.  Yet  so  determinate!/  was  the  chief-justice  br.nt  upon; 
procuring  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  that  he  kept  the  jury  out  eleven 
hours,  and  sent  them  nin«  times  out  of  court,  until  at  last  he  wca« 
ried  them  into  a  special  verdict.  The  profligacy  of  this  courtly 
judge  is  alluded  to  by  the  primate  in  a  letter  to  the  Dnke  of  New^ 
castle,  (vol  I.  p.  112.)  which  accounts  for  his  lordship's  anxiety 
to  be  removed  to  the  common  pleas,  where  he  would  be  placed 
out  of  the  occasion  of  executing  again  such  commands  of  govern-* 
ment.  "  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Witshed  has  been  with  me  to 
desire  he  may  be  recommended  to  succeed  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wyndham.  He  represents,  that  he  has  with  great  zeal  and  fide- 
lity served  his  Majesty,  and  made  himself  many  enemies  by  so 
doing,  and  would  hope  for  this  favour  as  a  reward  of  his  services. 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  certainly  served  big 
Majesty  with  great  zeal  and  affection,  and  has  drawn  on  himself 
the  anger  of.  the  Jacobites  by  so  doing,  and  other  discontented 
persons  here,  by  discountenancing  seditious  writings  in  the  affair 
of  the  halfpence." 

VOL,  II.  G 
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1724.  projects:  and  were  too  often  made  objects  of  new 
rigour  and  persecution,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  attention  of  their  opponents  from  mea- 
sures, which  the  particular  parties  wished  to  carry  or 
oppose.  Primate  Boulter  always  affected  to  term  the 
patriotic  party  the  discontented,  and  not  '.infrequently 
the  king's  enemies  :  and  of  their  successful  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  those,  whom  his  grace  termed  the 
King's  servants,  (consequently  his  friends)  he  loudly 
complained. 

The  job  of  In  no  instance  were  the  exertions  of  the  patriots 
•eat  for  more  brilliantly  successful,  than  in  opposing  Mr. 
Wood's  patent  for  coining  halfpence,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  an  infamous  job*.  There  ha  I  not  been  for 
many  years  a  coinage  of  copper  in  Ireland ;  the  low- 
medium  of  halfpence  and  farthings  had  become  very 
scarce ;  and  the  deficiency  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  great  inconveniency.  Applications  were  made  in 
vain  to  England  for  a  new  coinage.  What  was  refused 

*  Primate  Boulter,  within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, informed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  "  they  were  in  a  very 
bad  state,  and  the  people  so  poisoned  with  apprehensions  of 
Wood's  halfpence,  that  he  did  not  see  there  could  be  any  hopes 
of  justice  against  any  person  for  seditious  writings,  if  he  did  but 
mix  something  about  Wood  in  them.  All  sorts  were  determin- 
ately  set  against  them.  Pamphlets  and  the  discourses  of  some 
people  of  weight  ran  very  much  upon  the  independency  of  Ire- 
land ;  which,,  in  their  present  state,  was  a  very  popular  notion. 
That  thoujjh  all  people  were  equally  set  against  Wood,  yet  many 
of  tlit*  madnesses  wtro  supposed  to  come  from  papists  mixing  with 
and  setting  on  others,  with  whom  they  formerly  had  no  manne^ 
•f  correspondence." 
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to  the  voice  of  the  Irish  nation,  was  granted  to  the  in-  1724. 
trigues  of  William  Wood.  He  obtained  a  patent  for 
coining  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  use  of 
Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  1O8,OOO/.  They  were  cast 
of  such  base  alloy,  that  the  whole  mass  was  not  worth 
6000 /.  Of  this  base  coin  he  poured  an  immense  in- 
fusion into  I  eland  Brass  multiplied  beyond  example: 
v  ;;  not  only  used  in  change,  but  attempted  to  be 
forced  in  payments.  The  Irish  nation  took  the  alarm, 
and  made  it  a  national  cause :  and  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first,  in  which  all  parties  in  Ireland  had 
ever  come  to  issue  with  the  British  cabinet.  The 
Irish  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  throne,  told  the 
King,  they  were  called  upon  by  their  country  to  re- 
present the  ill  consequences  to  the  kingdom  likely  to 
result  from  Wood's  patent :  that  the  prospect,  which, 
it  presented  to  view  was  the  diminution  of  the  reve- 
nue and  the  ruin  of  trade.  An  application  from  the 
privy-council  of  Ireland  to  the  King  spoke  the  same 
language :  and  addresses  to  the  like  effect  from  most 
of  the  city  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom, 
were  handed  up  to  the  throne.  At  the  quarter-ses- 
sion the  country  gentlemen  and  magistrates  unani- 
mously declared  against  it.  And  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Dublin  presented  all  persons,  who  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  the 
base  coin,  as  enemies  to  government,  and  to  the  safety, 
peace,  and  welfare  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  an  individual  speculator,  who 
could  raise  an  interest  with  the  British  cabinet  more 
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1725.  powerful  than  the  united  voice*  of  the  whole  people 
of  Ireland,  should  forego  all  his  golden  prospects 
from  the  opposition  of  those,  whom  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  baffled  and  defeated.  He  still  com- 
manded such  influence  with  his  patrons,  as  to  bring 
forth  a  report  from  the  privy-council  of  England  in  his 
favour,  which  cast  very  severe  (not  to  say  indecent)  re- 
flections upon  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  having  op- 
posed his  patent.  After  the  nation  had  been  kept  in 
turbulent  agitation  for  a  year  by  the  real  or  imaginary 
effects  of  this  job,  tranquillity  was  restored  by  his 
Majesty's  revocation  of  the  patent,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  currency  of  this  base  money,  and  opened  to 
Ireland  a  dawn  of  confidence,  that  their  sovereign's 
ear  would  not  be  for  ever  shut  against  the  united 
voice  of  his  Irish  people f. 

*  For  (he  address  of  the  commons  (o  the  King,  in  the  firtt  in- 
stance, vide  3  Journ.  325.  and  for  their  address  to  his  Majesty  on 
his  gracious  answer  to  their  first  address,  368. 

•f-  Primate  Boulter  found  the  spirit  of  the  nation  so  determined 
against  Wood's  patent,  that  he  reluctantly  recommended  its  revo- 
cation. Yet  on  the  uniform  principle  of  ministers  protecting  their 
o\vn  creatures,  lie  contended,  "  that  Wood  could  not  be  supposed 
willing  to  resign  it  without  a  proper  compensation,  (as  if  the  obtain- 
ing MK  h  a  patent  had  been  a  work  of  meritorious  or  laborious  service), 
and  that  the  seditious  and  clamorous  behaviour  of  too  many  here, 
mnst  rather  have  tended  to  provoke  his  Majesty  and  his  ministry  to 
inpport  the  patent,  than  to  take  any  extraordinary  steps  to  sink  it: 
and  that  therefore  the  most  proper  way  seemed  to  be,  the  propos- 
ing Home  reasonable  amends  to  Mr.  Wood  in  order  to  his  resigning 
the  patent."  However,  upon  the  25th  of  September,  1/25,  he 
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Little  else  worth  recording  happened  during  the  '727. 
remainder  of  George's  reign,  that  affected  Ireland.  Death  of 
His  Majesty  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  his  carnage,  as 
he  was  travelling  through  Holland  to  visit  his  electoral 
dominions.  The  attendants,  that  were  in  his  carriage, 
perceived  in  tha»  morning  after  he  had  left  Delden, 
where  he  had  supped  heartily  and  slept  soundly,  that 
one  of  his  hands  was  motionless:  they  chafed  and 
rubbed  it  with  spirits  without  effect :  his  tongue  soon 
began  to  swell,  and  he  had  barely  strength  to  order 
them  to  hasten  to  Osnaburgh.  His  senses  failed  him, 
and  he  died  the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  1 3th  of  his  reign. 

The  violence  of  political  bias,  under  which  the  cha-  character 
racter  and  reign  of  this  monarch  have  been  handed  of  George5™ 
to  posterity  has  palmed  upon  the  public  a  very  un- 
faithful portrait  of  both.  The  inclination  of  the  nation 
to  favour  .the  Whig  party,  which,  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign,  governed  the  King,  senate,  and  people 
with  a  despotism  little  congenial  with  their  avowed 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  crushing  of  the 
rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  who  more  from 
bis  religion  than  politics,  was  disrelished  by  the  na- 
tion, encooraged  the  successful  party  to  flatter,  and 
deterred  the  depressed  party  from  publishing  even  a 
faithful  representation  of  that  portion  of  pur  history. 
George,  from  his  arrival  in  England,  threw  himself 
without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  party,  which  seated 

tells  Lord  Townsend,  "  I  must  likewise  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion we  all  lie  under  here  for  your  procuring  so  great  an  instance 
of  his  Majesty's  goodness,  as  the  revoking  of  Wood's  patent,'? 
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1727-  him  on  the  throne.  Throughout  his  reign  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  rather  governed  by  the  leaders  of 
party,  than  to  have  governed  a  free  people.  To  their 
passions  and  interests,  rather  than  to  their  council  and 
advice,  he  was  totally  subservient.  They  commanded  a 
majority  in  parliament,  and  George  too  well  knew,  that 
his  title  to  the  British  throne  was  wholly  parliamentary. 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- four 
years :  his  comportment  was  reserved  and  formal,  and 
little  reconcileable  with  the  liberty  he  allowed  himself 
\vith  the  sex.  The  Duchess  of  Kendall,  his  left- 
handed  wife  or  avowed  mistress,  and  the  Countess  of 
Darlington,  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  royal  pro- 
tection :  and  latterly  Mrs.  Ann  Brett,  an  English 
lady,  was  formally  admitted  into  the  seraglio  of  St. 
James's,  with  the  promise  of  a  title,  which  the  King 
lived  not  to  grant.  They  were  constant  food  for  the 
venom  of  the  Jacobites,  and  systematically  supported 
by  the  Whig  party.  The  influence,  which  these  ladies 
exercised  upon  the  royal  mind,  opened  and  kept  up 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign,  a  regular  system  of  mi- 
nisterial intrigue,  which  ever  must  accompany  such 
predilections  of  the  monarch.  The  various  plots  and 
counterplots  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Bishop  Atterbury, 
and  others  of  the  Jacobitical  party,  which  were  gene- 
rally defeated  by  the  address  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
scarcely  produced  even  a  remote  effect  on  Ireland. 
George  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  merit  of  his 
reign  attributed  personally  to  himself,  and  its  defects 
thrown  upon  the  corruption  and  false  principles  of  his 
ministers. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Reign  of  George  II. 

UPON  the  demise  of  George  the  First,  his  son  1727. 
ascended  the  throne  without  disturbance  or  opposi-  Acc-sio 
tion.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution,  n. 
did  the  catholics  of  Ireland  venture  to  approach  the 
throne  by  a  public  act  of  their  body.  The  penal  laws 
had  been  somewhat  multiplied,  and  rigorously  exe- 
cuted during  the  late  reign,  It  was  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  that  the  severe  laws  of  Queen  Ann  were  said 
to  have  been  passed  against  them,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  having  neglected  to  address  her  on  her  coming 
to  the  throne.  The  extreme  virulence,  with  which 
they  were  calumniated  from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  senate,  on  the  demise  of  that  Queen,  had  deterred 
them  from  offering  any  address  upon  the  accession  of 
the  Hanover  family.  At  this  juncture,  however,  they 
drew  up  an  address  of  congratulation,  which  in  a  dig- 
nified manner  expressed  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
and  pledged  them  to  a  continuance  of  their  peaceful 
and  quiet  demeanour.  It  was  presented  to  the  lords- 
justices  by  Lord  Pelvin  and  several  respectable  catho- 
lic gentlemen ;  but  it  was  received  with  silent  con, 
tempt.  The  lords-justices*,  who  were  humbly  en- 

*  They  were  Primate  Boulter,  Thomas  "Wyndham,  and  Wil- 
liam Conolly. 
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3727.  treated  to.  transmit  it  to  his  Majesty,  never  conde- 
scended to  make  an  answer  to  those,  who  presented 
it ;  nor  is  it  known  to  this  day,  whether  it  reached  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  or  were  strangled  in  its  birth 
by  the  heads  of  the  English  interest,  who  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  the  united  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

Boulter's  The  great  engine,  patron,  and  supporter  of  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  was  Primate  Boulter.  He 
affected  to  confound  under  one  common  denomina- 
tion of  the  disaffected,  and  King's  enemies,  all  the 
Tories  and  patriots,  who  preferred  an  Irish  to  an  Eng- 
lish interest  in  their  native  country.  Sensible  that  his 
means  of  supporting  the  English  interest  would  not 
bear  the  light,  his  Grace  insidiously  effected  a  very 
strong  and  unjust  measure,  which  would  probably 
have  failed,  had  it  been  fairly  proposed  and  freely 
debated  in  the  then  prevailing  temper  of  the  public 
mind.  Not  one  of  the  acts  of  Elizabeth  or  Ann  had 
gone  the  length  of  depriving  the  catholics  of  their 
elective  franchise.  By  the  2d  of  Ann,  An  Act  to 
prevent  the  further  Growth  of  Popery,  every  elector 
was  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjur- 
ation ;  to  which  no  catholic  objected.  The  attention, 
which  the  nation  began  to  pay  to  their  civil  rights,  and 
the  political  weight,  which  the  catholics  bore  in  elec- 
tions, awakened  the  primate's  jealousy  and  alarm,  and 
drove  him  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  upholding 
the  English  interest  *  in  Ireland  by  disfranchising 

*  As  much  of  Primate  Boulter's  letters  as  the  editor  has  favoured 
us  with,  openly  avows  this  prelate's  principles  upon  the  subject. 
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above  four- fifths  of  its  population.  An  opposition  1727. 
to  the  English  interest,  which  it  ever  was  the  pride 
of  this  prelate  to  support,  was  dreaded  from  the 
patriots,  who  systematically  opposed  any  foreign  as- 
cendancy over  the  native  rights  and  interests  of  their 
country.  It  was  not  natural,  that  the  body  of  the 
Irish  people  should  be  forward  in  supporting  such 
foreign  ascendancy,  whether  English  or  Protestant. 
The  catholics'  address  to  the  tfirone  was  not  carried 
•without  a  considerable  division  of  the  catholic  body  *  ; 
of  which  the  primate  50  dexterously  availed  himself  in 
the  then  pending  elections,  that  on  the  24th  of  Au- 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  King,  he  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  (vol.  I.  p.  177.)  "  Every  thing  here  is  very 
quiet :"  and  on  the  same  day  he  informs  Lord  Townsend  {p.  176% 
*f  We  have  no  other  bustle  amongst  us,  than  what  arises  from  the 
warm  canvass  going  on  in  all  parts  about  the  election  of  members 
for  the  ensuing  parliament  "  He  had  three  days  before  apprised 
Lord  Carteretj  then  lord-lientenant,  (p.  173),  "  that  the  whole 
kingdom  was  in  the  utmost  ferment  about  the  coming  elections, 
I  can  safely  appeal  (said  his  Grace)  to  your  Excellency  for  my 
having  to  the  best  of  my  power  served  his  late  Majesty,  and  sup- 
ported the  English  interest  here." 

*  On  the  20th  of  July,  1727 ',  the  prima!e  wrote  to  Lord  Car- 
teret :  "  I  hear  this  day.,  that  the  address  yesterday  presented  by 
some  Roman  Catholics,  occasions  great  heats  and  divisions  among 
those  of  that  religion  here."  (Vol.  I.  p.  188.)  That  the  constant 
liew  of  this  prelate  was  the  maintenance  of  an  English  ascend- 
ancy, and  to  keep  down  the  native  influence  of  Ireland,  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence.  His  editor  assures 
us,  thit  these  letters  will  ever  remain  the  most  authentic  history 
of  Ireland,  for  the  space  of  time,  in  which  they  were  written  ; 
viz.  from  1724  to  1742,  during  which  his  Grace  was  thirteen 
times  one  of  the  lords-justices. 
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gust,  1727,  he  assured  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  the 
elections  would  general!)/  go  welt. 
System  of       Lord  Carteret,   whose  administration  lasted  from 

dividing 

Ireland       1725  to   1731,  has  had  the  credit  of  leniency  and 

within  it- 

*M-  humanity,  from  having  discountenanced  the  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics.  He  certainly 
had  the  policy  not  publicly  to  aggravate  the  evil  of 
famine  by  religious  persecution.  Yet  no  real  friend  to 
Ireland  could  have  coalesced  with  Primate  Boulter 
in  the  systematic  support  of  an  English  interest,  by 
dividing  Ireland  within  itself*.  Fearful  of  an  ef- 
fectual opposition  to  a  measure  of  such  unjust  severity, 
though  of  the  highest  political  import,  not  a  syllable 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  bore  allusion  to  it :  no 
heads  of  any  bill  transmitted  imported  new  penalties 
against  the  catholics  :  on  the  contrary,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's speech  recommended  expressly  the  considera- 
tion of  such  laws,  as  might  be  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  j  and  now  for  the  first  time  the 
lord-lieutenant  spoke  of  ft  f  the  gracious  instances  of 
his  majesty's  concern  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 

*  This  is  verified  by  the  primate's  words,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  igth  of  January,  1724  :  t(  Lfind,  by 
my  own  and  other  inquiries,  that  the  people  of  every  religion, 
country,  and  party  here,  are  alike  set  against  Wood's  halfpence,  and 
that  their  agreement  in  this  has  had  a  most  unhappy  influence  on 
the  state  of  this  nation,  by  bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists 
and  Jacobites  and  the  Whigs,  who  before  had  no  correspondence 
with  them." 

f  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  463. 
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and  the  good  opinion  he  had  always  had  of  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  his  subjects  of  Ireland  ;"  dropping  the 
invidious  restriction  of  his  Majesty's  protection,  grace, 
and  favour  to  his  pro  test  ant  subjects. 

Many  of  the  catholics  began  now  to  consider  them- 
selves  Irish- ??zra  as  well  as  Irish  catholics.  Thpugh  e'd  of  the 
deprived  themselves  of  civil  rights,  they  put  a  high  va-  franchise. 
lue  on  them,  and  in  defiance  of  religious  differences 
made  civil  liberty  a  common  cause  with  their  proicst- 
ant  brethren.  This  novel  coalition  between  protestants 
and  catholics  in  support  of  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
became,  formidably  alarming  to  that  party,  whose  sole 
mission  was  to  keep  up  an  English  interest  in  that 
kingdom.  Government  foresaw  the  necessary  pro- 
gress of  this  native  coalition  against  the  English  in- 
terest, and  at  one  blow  put  an  end  to  the  political 
existence  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  nation  by 
depriving  them  of  the  noblest  birth- right  and  in- 
valuable privilege  of  the  subject*.  Without  any 
annunciation  of  such  intention,  without  notice  to  any 
of  the  parties  interested,  without  even  a  charge  or  ac- 
cusation of  guilt,  by  the  unexpected  introduction  of 
a  clause  into  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  denounced  no 
further  severity  against  the  catholics  f,  was  a  vital  stab 

*  Thus  did  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  usually  call  the  elective 
franchise.  I  have  adhered  to  this  proportion  of  protestants  and 
fcatholici,  because  Primate  Boulter  in  this  very  year  avowed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (vol.  I.  p.  210.)  There  ate  pro! ally 
in  this  kingdom  five  Papists  at  least  to  one  Protestant. 

t  1  Geo.  1 } .  c.  ix.  An  Act  for  further  regulating  the  Election 
of  Members  of  Parliamsnt,  and  preventing  the  irregular  proceed- 
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1728.  given  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  enacted,  "that  no  Papist,  though 
not  convict,  should  be  entitled  or  admitted  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  parliament  as 
knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  or  the  election  of  any 
magistrate  for  any  city  or  other  town  corporate." 
^This  truly  sweeping  clause  at  once  brushed  off  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  from  any  representation 
in  parliament :  it  was  inserted  by  way  of  amendment 
without  notice,  without  debate,  without  council  ;  thus 
did  the  commons  sign  the  death-warrant  of  four  fifths 
of  their  constituents,  whose  voices  had  given  them  their 
legislative  existence  *. 
internal  dis-  'jhg  stagnation  of  trade  and  want  of  emplovment 

uesses  of 

m  the  manufactures,  in  part  occasioned  and  in  part  ag- 
gravated the  scarcity  of  the  years  1728  and  1729. 
The  first  session  of  the  parliament  under  George  II. 

ings  of  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers  in  electing  and  returning  such 
Members.  Sect.  vii. 

*  The  catholics  in  Gal  way  having  successfully  opposed  l-ord 
Clanrickard's  interest,  he  prevailed  on  the  minister  of  that 
day  to  introduce  this  clause,  to  deprive  them  of  their  franchise. 
He  was  the  first  protestant  of  his  family  and  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  English  interest.  On  the  same  day  (yth  of  February, 
1/27),  Dr.  Trotter  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  that  they  had  gone  through  and  agreed  to  the  bill  with 
some  amendments  (viz.  the  disfranchising  clause)  which  were 
also  read  and  agreed  to,  and  Dr.  Trotter  was  directed  to  attend 
the  lord-lieutenant  with  the  said  heads  of  the  bill  to  be  transmitted 
into  Great  Britain  in  due  form.  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  522.  With 
such  ease  was  a  nation  disfranchised  by  an  unconstitutional  rui- 
cifiter! 
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which  ended  in  May,  172S,  went  over  without  oppo-  1729. 
sition  :  insomuch,  that  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  closing 
the  session,  took  an  opportunity  of  observing*,  that  all 
the  public  bills  transmitted  from  thence  had  been  re- 
turned under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  ;  which 
distinguishing  instance  of  his  Majesty's  regard  for  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  happy  effects  of 
that  remarkable  application  and  unanimity,  which  had 
appeared  in  all  their  proceedings. 

Ireland  was  entirely  ruled  by  the  principles  of  an  Further  n- 

gourimpos- 

English   interest  under  Primate  Boulter,  who    con-  ed  on  the 

.  .  catholics. 

sidered  it  strengthened  by  every  additional  pressure 
on  the  catholics.  In  the  year  1733,  an  act  was  made 
for  f  preventing  papists  practising  as  solicitors  ;  which 
was  the  only  branch  of  the  law  they  were  then  per- 
mitted to  practice.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the 

*  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  570. 

t  7  Geo.  II.  c.  5,  Whilst  this  bill  was  pending,  some  ca- 
tholics of  Dublin  and  Cork  set  on  foot  a  subscription  fo  defray 
the  expenses  of  opposing  it :  when  one  Hennesy,  an  interdicted, 
priest,  gave  information,  that  this  collection  was  made  for  the 
purpoie  of  bringing  in  popery  and  the  Pretender.  Upon  which 
the  papers  of  these  gentlemen  were  seized,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  house  of  commons  :  and  it  appears  from  their 
printed  report,  that  the  whole  sum  collected  had  not  exceeded  5/-.; 
the  committee  however  resolved,  that  it  appeared  to  them,  that 
under  colour  of  opposing  heads  of  bills,  great  sums  of  money  had 
been  collected  and  raised,  and  a  fund  established  by  the  popish 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  influence  of  their  clergy, 
highly  detrimental  to  the protestant  interest,  and  of  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  present  happy  establishment  :  and  therefore  they  resolv- 
ed further,  that  an  humble  address  should  be  presented  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  issue  his  proclamation  to  all  magistrates  to  put  the 
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Boulter's 


lord-lieutenant  set  forth,  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of 
congratulatory  solace,  "  the  many  signal  marks  of  his 
Majesty's  goodness,  who  hud  nothing  more  at  heart 
th.m  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  his  peopl  He 

alliidt-J  to  some  of  the  most  popular  acts,  such  as  the 
regulations  made  for  future  elections  (by  abolishing 
the  }i»ht  of  voting  in  four-Jifth  s  of  (be  nation),  the 
erecting  of  churches,  and  augmenting  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  for  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
prolwtant  interest  of  the  kingdom. 

Primate  Boulter  f  was  as  zealous  to  prevent  the1 
growth  of  any  Irish  influence  in  Ireland,  as  of  popery. 
On  this  ground  he  complained  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Allen  Broderick,  the  chancellor's  son  J,  to  be  a  com- 

- 

laws  against  popery  into  execulion.  Cur.  St.  of  th.-  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  f).  2;;7.  This  circumstance  goes  to  prove,  that  the  clause 
for  disfranchising  the  whole  body  of  catholics  was  not  hi  the  heads 
of  the  hill,  but  furtively  introduced  to  avoid  opposition  :  or  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  tluy  would  have  instituted  a  collection 
to  oppose  a  bill,  that  jiilVcted  every  individual  of  the  body  in  so 
important  a  pi  intj  raiher  than  a  b.il,  which  could  not  have  af- 
ftcu-d  i:  ft!  ->dy. 

*  3  Jour:;.  Cum.  p.  5/O. 

f  Primate  Boulter'*  .ore  of  the  internal 

niovt-nu-uts  of  the  .  :  inodvni  statesmen  would  wish  to 

discover.    In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  three  days  after 
losed  (vol.  I.  p.  242),  he  i;o:np!ai:is  of  the  opposition 
of  ihe  bishop  of  E'.phin  (i  ,  Bolton  promoted  to  die  see 

of  Cn&lu-ll  in  J/2y)  ui.  \vas  to  make  himself  considerable 

eniH;f.li  n,  I  /.;/•'./  nff.  ():;r  part  of  the  j  vish  he  now  made  was 
to  get  all  the  lay  Lids  here  to  c-  -t  the  bishops, 

who  must  alirau<  '»•  depended  upon  for  doing  t/tc  king's  business.'' 

J  Alleu  Broderick  (afterward*  Lord  Viscount  Middleton) 
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missioner  of  the  customs  in  England.  This  was  tip-  1/30. 
posed  by  the  primate.  "  We  are,"  says  he,  "  appre- 
hensive it  may  give  too  much  spirit  to  the  Brodericks 
here,  and  be  made  use  of  by  them  to  engage  others 
to  obstruct  the  King's  business  in  parliament."  The 
Earl  of  Clanrickarde  had  conformed  to  the  established 
religion  in  the  days  of  Queen  Ann.  He  had  made 
an  application  to  the  King  to  be  restored  to  all,  that 
had  been  forfeited  by  his  ancestors,,  who  had  at  all 
times  been  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  their  sovereign ;  and  the  measure  had  been  gra- 
ciously assented  to  by  his  Majesty.  But  the  reversion 
of  so  much  landed  influence  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish 
family,  though  protestant,  was  considered  by  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland  to  contravene  their 
system.  Boulter  procured  an  opposition  in  the  com- 
mons, which  completely  defeated  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  King.  Yet,  artfully  to  avoid  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  noble  lord,,  by  pointing  at  his  par- 
ticular case,  they  formed  a  resolution  upon  a  broad 
principle,  "  that  the  reversal  of  outlawries  of  persons 
attainted  of  treason  for  the  rebellions  of  1641  or  1688, 
is  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  protestant  interest  in  this 
kingdom,  and  dangerous  to  his  Majesty's  person  and 
the  succession  established  in  his  royal  house."  They 
accordingly  voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  setting 
forth  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  misplaced 

a  staunch  Whig,  was  appointed  soon  after  the  accesion,  viz. 
1st  Oct.  1714,  to  succeed  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  the  noted 
Tory  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  held  the  seals  till  the  1st  of  June, 
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1731.      indulgence,  which  had  the  effect  of  withholding  hk. 

\^^y-^^ 

Majesty's  benevolence  *. 

Distresses  -A5  tne  management  of  the  English  Interest  in  Ire- 
und«'p?i-  land  had  been  committed  to  Primare  Boulter 
inateBoui-  tj,OUgh  Lord  Carteret  continued  lord-lieutenant  till 
the  year  1731,  yet  the  kingdom  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  his  Grace.  Notwithstanding  the  catho- 
lics had  been  additionally  aggrieved  bv  new  penal 
laws,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  their  civil  exist- 
ence, his  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  protest- 
ams  of  the  north  f .  The  primate,  in  his  private, 
and  therefore  more  sincere  communications  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  gave  a  most  melancholy 
account  of  the  state  of  the  nation ;  complained  of 
Ameiican  agents  seducing  the  people  with  prospects 
of  happier  establishments  across  the  Atlantic  j  that 
S10O  had,  in  the  preceding  summer,  been  shipped  oft" 
f.^r  the  West-Indies,  voluntarily  encountering  new 
miseries ,  to  avoid  the  oppression  they  suffered  at  home. 
.ort>t  was,  that  it  ajj'tctcd  only  protestants,  and 

*  The- address  is  to  be  sorn  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  2/4. 
It  displays  no  very  pure  idea  of  the  loyalty  (if  the  addressers  who 
tril  their  sovereign,  that  nothing  c;in  so  effectually  make  them 
ready  to  support  and  defend  his  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as 
t  r  cin«ynunt  of  the  forf<  i  of  tin:  p:ipists.  The  address 

impcr:--  more  of  intimidation  than  attachment.     The  answer  be- 
speaks a  compliance  of  compulsion,  not  of  inclination. 

f  The  north  was  the  most  industrious,  manufacturing,  and 
opulent  p:irt  of  ihe  kingdom,  con>fquently  the  best  suited  to  resist 
or  avoid  the  d'Mresi  and  oppression,  which  the  more  wretched  and 
impoverished  paits  oi  the  kingdom  were  unable  to  avert. 
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reigned  chiefly  in  the  North*.     His  Grace  sent  to  the    173 1. 

\^ry%j 

lord-lieutenant  the  representation  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  North,  and  the  opinion  of  their  lawyers,  as  to  what 
could  be  done  by  law  to  hinder  people  from  going 
abroad :  but  that  in  those  matters  he  should  do  no- 
thing |  without  directions  from  his  Majesty.  Whatever 
could  be  done  by  law,  it  would  be  dangerous  forcibly  to 
hinder  a  number  of  needy  people  from  quitting  them. 
The  distresses  in  the  North  were  productive  of  tumults 
at  Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  other 
places  in  the  South,  under  pretence  of  preventing  their 
corn  from  going  to  the  North.  The  populace  had 
broken  open  warehouses  and  cellars,  and  set  what 
price  they  pleased  on  provisions. 

Many  causes,  besides  scarcity  of  corn,  co-operated  Grievance* 

....  of  the  dis- 

m  producing  discontents  and  consequent  emigra-  semen. 
tions  from  the  North.  The  dissenting  ministers 
presented  a  memorial  of  several  grievances  of  their 
brethren,  chiefly  relating  to  the  oppression  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  about  tithes,  the  whole  of  which 
his  Grace  denied  or  justified  in  a  special  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  £.  They  also  complained  of  the 

*  Sect,  vol.1.  261. 

f  It  has  unfortunately  been  too  frequent  a  practice  of  servants 
of  the  crown  to  push  systems  of  unsound  or  corrupt  policy  to  such 
a  height,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  check  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  their  own  conduct.  The  responsibility  is  then  shifted 
'from  their  own  shoulders  upon  the  king,  whose  personal  inter- 
ference  cannot,  by  our  constitution,  cover  V'he  responsibility  of  bi» 
ministers. 

J  Vide  the  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review* 
No.  LVI. 

VOL..  H.  H 
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Jrv-^,  sacramental  test  ;  in  relation  to  which  his  Grace  told 
them,  the  laws  were  the  same  in  England.  The  other 
grievances,  which  they  mentioned  were  the  raising  of 
the  rents  unreasonably,  the  oppression  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  senechals,  and  other  officers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  primate  himself  was  sensible  of  much  dis- 
content arising  from  the  debts  of  the  nation  having  been 
very  much  encreased  within  the  last  few  years  *. 
Govern-  Lord  Carteret  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset.  They  were  both  men  of  amiable 


Primate 

Boulter.  private  character.  But  their  governments  were  entire- 
ly managed  by  the  primate,  in  order  to  support  an 
English  interest  in  opposition  to  the  native  interest  of 
Ireland.  Under  this  prelate's  management  the  patriots 
acquired  so  much  strength,  as  to  command  a  majority 
in  the  commons  on  a  most  important  question.  During 
the  late  administration  the  court-party  had  moved  in 
the  commons,  that  the  fund,  which  had  been  provid- 
ed for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  and  interest, 
should  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  redeemable  by  parliament.  The 
patriots  insisted,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  in- 
consistent with  the  public  safety  to  grant  it  for  a 
longer  term  than  from  session  to  session.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  court-party  to  vest  it  in  the  crown  by 
continuing  the  supplies  for  twenty-one  years  ;  but 
they  lost  the  question  by  a  single  vote  f. 

*  The  progress  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  my  Historical  Review, 
vol.  I.  p.  278,  &c. 

f  This  patriotic  question  was  carried  by  the  voice  of  Colonel 
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The  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  was  naturally  humane,  A733, 
was  the  first  lord-lieutenant  for  several  years,  who  in  Duke  of 
addressing  parliament,  did  not  recommend  from  the 
throne  to  provide  further  severities  against  the  catho- tlon* 
lies.  He  told  them  *  that  he  should  leave  it  to  their 
consideration,  whether  any  further  laws  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery.  At  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  in  1733,,  he  called  upon 
them  to  secure  a  f  firm  union  amongst  all  protest- 
ants,  who  have  one  common  interest,  and  the  same 
common  enemy.  This  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory to  a  measure  of  toleration,  in  favour  of 
the  protestant  dissenters,  which  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
had  it  in  his  instructions  to  propose.  Boulter  disap- 
proving of  the  repeal  of  the  test  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
senters, so  exaggerated  the  threatened  opposkion  to 
it,  as  to  induce  the  British  minister  to  drop  the  mea- 
sure \.  When  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  about  to 

Tottenham,  member  for  New  Ross,  who  had  ridden  post  to  town 
to  be  present  at  the  debate,  and  arrived  immediately  before  the 
house  divided.  The  great  supporter  of  the  patriots  at  this  time  in 
Ireland,  was  Mr.  Henry  Boyle.  Mr.  Conolry,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  died  in  1730.  Sir  Ralph  Gore  succeeded  him : 
but  he  did  not  fill  the  chair  two  years.  Upon  his  death,  in  1732, 
Mr.  Boyle  was  elected  to  the  honourable  situation,  which  he  filled 
with  dignity  and  uprightness  for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
though  he  ever  looked  upon  Mr.  Boyle  with  an  envious  eye,  yet 
generally  spoke  of  him  in  his  facetious  manner,  as  the  King  of 
the  Irish  Commons. 

*  4  Journ.  Com.  p.  9. 

f  4  Journ.  Com.  p.  70. 

t  That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  primate's  earnestness  to 
second  these  instructions  from  England,  he  is  referred  to  hit 

H    O 

<t"l     j£f 
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1735.      quit  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  paid  an  honourable 

\**~V*\J 

testimony  to  its  loyalty  *.     "I  think  myself  happy," 
saidx  he,  "  that  on  return  to  his  Majesty's  royal  pre- 
sence, I  can  justly  represent  his  people  of  Ireland,  as 
most  dutiful,  loyal,  and  affectionate  subjects/' 
Abolition         For  two  years  was  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
mem-tithe.  ivhe  hands  of  lords-justices  headed  by  Primate  Boul- 
ter.    In  1735,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  returned  as  lord- 
lieutenant.     During  his  second  viceroy alty  an  event 
happened,  which,  though  seldom  noticed,  has  been 
produ  ctive  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  latter  infelicity 
of  Ireland.     It  furnishes  an  awful  lesson  to  ministers, 
that  timidity  and  insincerity  are  ever  pregnant  with 
the  worst  of  consequences.     An  English  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  was  the  idol,   to  which  Primate  Boulter 
rendered  the  whole  system  of  his  politics  subservient, 
This  he  did  not  openly  avow  :  but  gave  it  the  more 
specious  denomination  of  protestant  ascendancy :  by 
which  delusion  he  drew  the  greater  part  of  the  dissent- 
ers to  second  him  in  the  one,  who  would  have  opposed 
him  in  the  other.    Every  insincere  or  factious  measure 
is  easily  analyzed  into  a  principle  of  self-interest.     The 
majority  of  the  commons  was  disposed  to  depress  the 
catholics :  and  still  more  inclined  to  evade  payment 
of  taaes  to  the  state,  or  tithes  to  the  church.     They 
availed  themselves  of  the  power,   and  passed  reso- 
lutions, formed  upon  the  forced  and  confused  peti- 

Grace,*s  account  of  the  transaction  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on 
the  IfSth  Dec.  1733,  in  my  Hiitorical  Review,  p. 

*  4  Journ.  Com.  p.  152. 
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tions  of  several  protestant  land-owners,  who  threat-  1736 
ened  to  emigrate  to  America,  rather  than  pay  tithe  of 
agistment  for  barren  cattle,  that  *the  demand  of  tithe 
of  agistment  was  new,  grievous,  and  burthensome  to 
the  landlords  and  tenants;  and  that  the  other  ec- 
clesiastical dues  and  emoluments  without  that  tithe, 
were  an  honourable  and  plentiful  provision  for  the 
clergy  of  that  kingdom.  Upon  these  resolutions, 
they  engrafted  a  motion,  which  they  carried  by  a  great 
majority  f,  that  "  the  commencing  suits  upon  these 
new  demands  must  impair  the  protestant  interest  by 
driving  many  useful  hands  out  of  this  kingdom  ;  must 
disable  those,  that  remain  to  support  his  Majesty's 
establishment  ;  and  occasion  popery  and  infidelity  to 
gain  ground  by  the  contest,  that  must  necessarily 
arise  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy." 

Boulter,  in  his  communications  with  the  English  Boulter 
cabinet  J  complained  of  this  violent  defalcation  from 


the  clergy's  profits.     But   he  sacrificed  even  clerical  lathe/  than 
emolument  to  the  vicious  system  of  keeping  up  an  English  in- 
unnatural,  unjust,  and  unwise  ascendancy  of  the  few  w 
over  the  bulk  of  the  nation.    So  far  was  that  demand 
new  or  illegal,  that  between  the  years  1722  and  1735, 
forty-two  suits  had  been  instituted  in  the  Exchequer 
for  ;the  recovery  of  agistment-tithe  ;  and  in  each  of 

% 

*  4  Com.  Journ.  219. 
f  Viz.  110  to  50.    lb- 

t  Vide  several  letters  on  this  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
18th  May,  1736,  and  10th  May,  1737,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
9th  Aug.  1737,  and  al. 
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:736.  them,  that  went  to  a  decree,  the  tithe  was  established. 
The  primate  permitted  this  resolution  of  the  com- 
mons to  pass  upon  the  countiy  for  law,  and  thereby 
threw  the  payment  of  the  most  profitable  tithe,  from 
the  richest  land  and  the  most  opulent  occupiers,  upon 
the  most  barren  soil  and  indigent  cottiers.  It  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  discouragement  to  tillage,  and  an 
effectual  check  to  honest  industry  and  labour.  It  has 
ever  since  been  an  unceasing  source  of  distress,  tur- 
bulence, and  riot  *. 

*  An  identity  of  spirit  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  has  con- 
tinued this  delusive  principle,  so  pernicious  to  the  established 
clergy,  so  indulgent  to  the  class  of  occupiers  the  best  able  to  pay, 
so  oppressive  to  the  part  of  the  community  the  least  able  to  bear 
the  payment  of  any  tithe,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  state,  which 
is  constitutionally  bounden  to  maintain  an  established  clergy. 
It  will  be  a  painful  duty  in  the  sequel  to  trace  several  most  serious 
evils  to  the  present  pernicious  system  of  tithing,  as  the  events 
shall  chronologically  occur.  It  will  not  however  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  historical  anachronism,  if  a  circumstance  be  now  referred 
to,  which  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  this  history,  in  illustration 
of  what  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  retail.  Since  the  union 
in  1801,  which  closes  the  period  of  this  history,  frequent  notices 
and  promises  aud  menaces  have  been  made  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment of  motions  to  improve  the  system  of  lithrs  in  Ireland.  In 
this  session  of  parliament  ( ISOQ),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  owned,  that  the  difficulty  of  effectually  improving  the  system 
of  tithing  has  baffled  his  powers,  and  he  must  permit  this 
session  to  pass  like  the  last,  without  any  proposal  to  heal  the 
grievance,  which  he  allows  to  exist.  The  party  of  the  Ascendancy 
(call  it  English,  Protestant,  or  any  thing  but  Irish  has  retained 
from  the  days  of  Boulter  an  influence,  which  candour  must 
allow  has  not  bern  raisrd  out  of  Irish  patriotism.  That  party 
having  devoted  itself  to  the  union,  in  the  immediate  contemplation 
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The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  succeeded  in  the  lieute- 
nancy  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  administration 

..  .  stration  of 

was  the  longest  and  most  quiet  of  any,  since  the  ac-  the  Duke 

of  Devon- 
shire. 

of  which  measure,  and  under  conviction,  that  the  imperial  par- 
liament never  would  convert  the  abused  resolutions  of  the  house 
of  commons  into  the  unchangeable  law  of  the  land,  did  in  the 
year  1800,  byway  of  prevention,  pass  an  act  to  quiet  and  bar  all 
claims  of  tithe-agistment  for  dry  and  barren  cattle,  (40  Geo.  III. 
c.  23.),  by  which  no  such  claim  was  allowed,  or  permitted  to 
be  prosecuted  in  any  court  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  unless  such 
agistment-tithe  had  been  usually  received  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Thus  was  a  real  abuse  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1735  made  to  supersede  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  no  intermediate  lapse  of  time  could  have  extinguished  j 
and  the  church's  right  to  the  agistment-tithe  of  the  first  grazing 
country  in  the  known  world,  divested  out  of  the  rightful  owners, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  of  gratifying  a  party,  which  had  long 
occupied  the  power  and  profits  of  the  state,  to  the  oppression  of 
the  country  at  large.  So  lately  as  in  the  Lent  Assizes  for  18O8, 
the  grand  jury  of  the  most  protestant  county  in  Ireland  (Armagh) 
considered  the  abuse  of  the  present  system  of  tithing  as  actually 
endangering  the  loyalty  of  the  country.  They  accordingly  came 
to  the  following  resolution. 

"  We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  assembled  at 
Lent  Assizes,  1808,  see  with  much  concern  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands made  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  their  proctors,  in  certain 
parishes  in  this  county,  in  collecting  of  tithe,  to  the  very  great 
oppression  of  their  parishioners,  and  tending,  at  this  time  in  par- 
ticular, to  detach  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  their 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country." 

"  Resolved,  that  our  representatives  be  instructed  to  further 
with  their  decided  support  any  measure,  that  may  be  brought 
forward  in  the  imperial  parliament  for  modifying  and  placing  in 
some  more  equitable  mode  the  payment  of  the  clergy  in  this 
country." 

H  4 
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cession  of  the  Hanover  family.  His  Grace  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  councils  and  influence  of  the  primate, 
who  died  in  that  administration  *.  No  lord-lieutenant, 
since  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  displayed  such  pomp, 
state,  and  luxury,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire :  no  one 
ever  applied  so  much  of  his  personal  patrimony  to 
the  gratification  or  advantage  of  the  Irish  nation:  and 
upon  the  whole,  his  lieutenancy,  without  being  bril- 
liant, had  the  negative  merit  of  not  having  been  turbu- 
lent. As  persecution  was  agreeable  neither  to  George 
the  Second,  nor  to  his  favourite  minister  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  some  few 
years  of  relative  indulgence,  which  was  ill  relished  by 
the  primate  f.  In  his  ideas  it  had  produced  so  much 
insolence  in  that  body,  and  so  general  a  disposition 
amongst  protestants  and  papists  to  insult  magistrates 
for  doing  their  duty,  that  they  thought  it  proper,  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  prosecute  any 
person  indifferently,  that  demanded  satisfaction  of  any 
magistrate  for  putting  the  laws  into  execution  ^. 

*  4  Journ.  Com.  p.  152. 

f  The  editor  of  Boulter's  Letters  assures  us,  that  such  a  malig- 
nant spirit  had  been  raised  about  this  period  by  Dean  Swift  and  the 
Irish  bankers,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  lodge  at  the  primate's 
house  an  extraordinary  guard  of  soldiers :  and,  by  a  singular  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  interests,  the  primate  attributed  an  op- 
position to  the  English  cabinet  in  Ireland  to  the  art  of  the  Dean, 
the  management  of  the  bankers,  and  the  whole  popish  party 
there. 

£  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  vol.  II.  p.  227-  What  idea 
is  to  be  formed  of  the  government  of  that  country,  in  which  the 
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The  cries  against  popery  at  this  time   arose  prin- 


from  self-interest.  Lord  Clancarty  had  ob-  Variance  of 
tained  the  consent  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  a  bill  and  Irish 
should  be  brought  into  the  Irish  parliament  to  reverse 
his  attainder  for  having  adhered  to  King  James  in 
1688.  His  forfeited  estates  were,  according  to  Pri- 
mate Boulter,  then  of  the  annual  value  of  60,OOO/. 
The  report  of  that  measure,  and  reflection  upon  the 
consequences  of  such  a  precedent  threw  the  protest- 
ant  landholders  into  the  greatest  alarm  and  fermenta- 
tion *,  It  sharpened  the  edge  of  the  law,  and  in- 
creased the  acrimony  of  the  Irish  government  against 
the  catholics,  notwithstanding  their  unshaken  loyalty 
and  exemplary  conduct.  This  appears  from  the  re- 
solutions of  the  commons  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1739f;  which  were  stronger  than  those  affecting  Lord 
Clanrickarde  :  an  evident  proof,  that  there  was  a 
powerful  interest  in  Ireland  not  in  unison  with  the 
British  cabinet.  The  former  prevailed  on  this  occasion 
as  on  many  others,  and  the  attainder  of  Lord  Clan- 
carty was  not  reversed  J. 

first  minister  of  national  justice  makes  a  desperate  and  forced 
threat  of  administering  it  indifferently  for  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try? 

*  2  Boulter,  p.  152. 

f  1  Journ.  Com.  p.  336.  These  resolutions  are  given  in  my 
Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  288. 

£  This  nobleman  sensibly  resented  the  irresolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  in  not  carrying  into  effect  their  promises  and  engage- 
ments for  passing  this  measure.  On  this  account  M'Allister 
says,  (Let.  p.  15),  "  Lord  Clancarty  considering  himself  ill  used 
by  the  ministry  of  England,  readily  attended  the  summons  of 
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The  personal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  the  political 
i*Cfevour°of  views  °^  the  English  ministry,  and  the  humane  dis- 


°f  tne  Duke  of  Devonshire  produced  some 
relaxation  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  ca- 
tholics. The  British  government,  in  defiance  of  those 
very  laws,  condescended  to  recruit  both  the  army  and 
navy  in  Ireland,  though  with  more  secrecy,  than  the 
recruiting  service  for  the  old  Pretender  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Ann.  In  the 
year  1745,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  British 
government  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  the 
noted  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  simultaneous  land- 
ing of  the  young  chevalier  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
There  then  existed  a  corps  of  British  Jacobites,  con- 
sisting of  seven  regiments  of  Irish,  and  two  of  Scots  *, 
in  the  pay  of  the  French  monarch,  who  considered 
themselves  as  auxiliary  troops  of  James  Stuart,  whom 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  monarch  of  these 
realms.  Although  frequent  intercourse  must  h;i\ 
subsisted  between  those,  who  served  the  exiled  prince 

the  old  chevalier  to  prepare  for  the  intended  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  in  1/45.  He  sought  any  occasion  for  procuring  to  himself 
the  prospect  of  possessing  that  great  fortune,  and  would  have  joined 
the  Grand  Turk  or  Cham  of  Tartary  to  obtain  it." 

*  The  six  Irish  regiments  of  foot,  were  Dillon,  Clart,  Berwick, 
Roscommon,  Lal/y,  Bulkely  ;  and  Fitzjames's  horse  :  the  Scots, 
were  the  Rnyal  Sent*  hoi.sc,  and  Ogilvies  foot.  Three  of  these 
regiments  wt-re  at  tin:  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  claimed  the  merit 
of  turning  the  fortune  of  that  day  in  favour  of  the  French  :  on  which 
occasion,  George  the  Second  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  unusual 
emotion,  cursed  be  the  laws,  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects. 
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at  St.  Germain's  or  in  this  brigade,  and  their  relatives 
in  Ireland,  yet  so  pure  was  the  loyalty  of  the  great 
body  of  Irish  in  this  moment  of  trial,  that  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  their  rising  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was  harboured  or  acted  upon. 
Fortunately  for  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield*  was  Earl  of 

'       ..  .       ,  .         .  .      .  .,        Chesterfield 

appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  in  this  critical  moment.  No-  appointed 

,       .       lord-lieute- 

thing  could  exceed  the  coolness,  moderation,  and  wis-  nam. 
4om  of  his  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion!.  He  had  for- 


*  Before  this  prudent  governor  had  assumed  the  reins  of  the 
Irish  government,  the  usual  means  of  alarming  and  irritating  the 
public  mind  from  the  senate,  bench,  and  pulpit  had  been  so  ef- 
fectually pursued,  that  upon  the  report  of  Marshal  Saxe's  inten- 
tion to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  a  serious  proposal  had  been 
made  in  council,  that  as  the  papists  had  begun  the  massacre  on 
the  protestants  in  1641,  it  was  but  just  and  reasonable  in  that 
critical  juncture  to  retaliate  in  like  manner  upon  the  papists.  Al- 
though this  barbarous  proposal  were  indignantly  rejected  by  that 
honourable  assembly,  to  which  it  was  proposed,  yet  was  it  the  en- 
thusiastic conviction  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  Lurgan,  that  such  a  horrid  conspiracy  was  actually 
entered  into  :  although  it  were  by  providential  accident  prevented 
from  the  discovery  of  a  respectable  merchant  of  Dublin,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  upon  his  commercial  concerns. 

f  Every  act  of  this  excellent  governor  differed  from  those  of 
all  his  predecessors,  and  unfortunately  too  of  most  of  his  succes- 
sors. Before  he  left  England,  he  chose  for  principal  secretary,  Mr. 
Lyddel,  who  was,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  a  -very  genteel 
pretty  young  fellow,  lut  not  a  man  of  lusiness  :  which  circum- 
stance determined  his  choice.  His  lordship  told  him,  "  Sir,  you 
will  receive  the  emoluments  of  your  place,  but  I  will  do  the  bu- 
siness myself,  being  determined  to  have  no  first  minister."  His 
lordship  owed  his  appointment,  not  to  court  favour,  f  George  the 
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tunately  been  entrusted  with  a  plenitude  of  discretion  : 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  for  the  judicious  and 
prudent  use  of  his  extraordinary  powers,,  has  not  even 
to  this  day  been  effaced  from  the  lowest  of  their  pea- 
santry. Gratitude  has  ever  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
Irish  nation.  It  required  indeed  th/^  eminent  sagacity 
and  address  of  that  nobleman,  to  baffle  the  efforts  and 
importunities  of  the  violent  party  in  Ireland,  with 
which  they  daily  assailed  the  castle,  and  demanded  ; 
rigour  and  severity  against  the  catholics,  as  the  just 
tribute  to  the  protestant  interest,  and  the  only  means 
of  supporting  the  establishment.  By  the  temperate 
wisdom  of  this  government  during  the  rebellion  in 
Great  Britain  *,  not  a  single  Irish  Catholic,  lay  or 
clerical,  was  engaged,  or  even  accused  of  being  en- 
gaged, in  that  cause  f. 

Second  disliked  him  much)  but  to  state  necessity.     He  had  ex- 
perience, sense,  and  principle,  and  he  acted  up  to  them. 

*  The  Pretender  landed  in  the  summer  of  1745,  on  one  of  the 
Hebrides,   and  on    the  jpth  of  August,    the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine  erected  his  standard  at  Glensinnan  :  on  the  l6th  day  of) 
April,  1746,  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  properly  put  an  end  to  that  rebellion. 

f  This  fact  is  fulJy  proved  by  Dr.  Curry,  (vol.  II.  p.  26l,  Dub. 
Ed.  1793.)  "  In  the  year  1762,  upon  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
lords  about  the  expediency  of  raising  five  regiments  of  these 
catholics,  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Doctor  Stone 
(then  primate),  in  an  answer  to  some  common-place  objections 
against  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  these  people,  which  were  re 
vived  with  virulence  on  that  occasion,  declared  publicly  in  the 
house  of  lords,  that  in  the  year  1747,  after  that  rebellion  wa 
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When  Lord  Chesterfield  met  the  parliament  on  the     1746. 
8th  of  October,  his  speech  to  them  bespoke  the  wis- 

r  Lord  Ches- 

dom  of  his  conduct :  he  addressed  himself  to  a  feeling  terfieid 

meets  the 

people,  with  the  authority  of  a  ruler,  and  with  the  af-  parliament. 
fection  of  a  father. 

*  On  the  same  day,  both  lords  and  commons  re-  Address  of 
solved  on  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  for  the  throne. 
placing  over  them,  at  that  critical  juncture,  a  governor 

of  such  eminent  abilities  and  distinguished  merit. 

The  earl  of  Chesterfield,  confiding  in  the  steady  Prudent 

r     ,       T  .  ,  .  °    .  .  andupright 

loyalty  or  the  Irish  people,  instead  of  increasing,  as  conduct  of 

Lord  Ches- 

i  terfieid. 

entirely  suppressed,  happening  to  be  in  England,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  all  the  papers  of  the  rebels  and  their  cor- 
respondents, which  were  seized  in  the  custody  of  Murray,  the 
Pretender's  secretary ;  and  that  after  having  spent  much  time, 
and  taken  great  pains  in  examining  them  (not  without  some  share 
of  the  then  common  suspicion,  that  there  might  be  some  private 
understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Irish  catho- 
lics) he  could  not  discover  the  least  trace,  hint,  or  intimation  of 
such  intercourse  or  correspondence  in  them,  or  of  any  of  the  let- 
ters favouring,  or  abetting,  or  having  been  so  much  as  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of  these  rebels  5  and 
what  he  said  he  wondered  at  most  of  all  was,  that  in  all  his  re- 
searches, he  had  not  met  with  any  passage  in  any  of  these  papers, 
from  which  he  could  infer,  that  either  their  holy  father  the  pope, 
or  any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops,  or  other  dignitaries  of  that  church, 
or  any  of  the  Irish  clergy,  had,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encou- 
raged, aided,  or  approved  of  the  commencing  or  carrying  on  of 
that  rebellion."  The  like  honourable  testimony  of  Irish  loyalty 
on  this  occasion  appears  in  the  charge  given  to  the  grand  juries  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Marlay, 
for  which  see  my  Hist.  Review,  vol.  I.  p.  294. 

*  8  Lords'  Journ.  p.  5Q1. 
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J74ti.  he  was  importunately  advised,  the  army  by  400Omeiiy 
sent  four  battalions  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  encouraged  volunteer  associations 
to  form  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  battalions  he  replaced 
by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments  already 
on  the  establishment,  without  increasing  the  expen- 
diture of  the  nation,  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or 
his  own  patronage  or  emolument.  The  supply  asked 
for  was  small :  it  was  raised  with  ease,  and  expended 
with  economy  :  a  considerable  saving  out  of  it  was 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Cork. 
He  rested  the  support  of  his  measures  upon  their 
rectitude,  and  chastely  abstained  from  gaining  friends 
by  the  customary  modes  of  reversionary  grants.  He 
opened  to  :he  catholics  their  places  of  worship,  re- 
leased their  priests  out  of  prison,  and  allowed  them 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religious  duties. 
This  great  statesman  well  knew,  that  the  Irish  above 
all  other  people,  were  to  be  gained  and  secured  by 
confidence,  kindness,  and  liberality.  Thus  protestants 
and  catholics,  whigs  and  tones,  courtiers  and  pa- 
triots, convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  measures, 
united  in  contributing  to  render  his  government  agree- 
able and  efficient.  Neither  in  nor  out  of  parliament 
was  a  single  measure  of  this  excellent  governor  op- 
posed or  disrelished. 

Adirev«<i         The  lords  and  commons,  in  several  addresses  to 
and  com-     the  lord-lieutenant,  expressed  their  sense  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour  and  goodness  towards  Ireland  in  sparing 
from  his  councils  in  Great  Britain  a  person  of  his 
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excellency's  known  and  tried  abilities  for  the  good 
and  advantage  of  their  nation.  The  commons  were 
more  tardy  in  expressing  their  sentiments  to  the  vice- 
roy, though  their  address,  which  was  made  on  the 
5th  of  April,  174G,  were  more  pointed,  as  being 
founded  in  the  happy  experience,  and  not  in  the  an- 
ticipated confidence  of  his  administration.  The  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  his 
attempts  to  serve  the  kingdom  he  was  sent  to  govern, 
requited  by  the  most  peaceful  demeanour  and  enthu- 
siastic gratitude  of  the  Irish  nation.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  on  his  arrival,  beloved  during  his  stay, 
and  regretted  upon  his  departure.  To  perpetuate  his 
virtues  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  his  bust  was 
placed  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  at  the  public  expense. 

The  short  administration  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield 
furnishes  reflections  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  short  dura 
the  Irish  nation.  It  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  Chestcr- 
the  utility  of  a  system  of  liberality,  not  only  ro  Ireland, 
but  to  the  whole  British  empire.  It  was  conclusive 
evidence,  that  Great  Britain  well  knew  how  at  any 
time  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  her  sister  kingdom, 
though  unwilling  at  most  times  to  promote  it.  Fear 
drove  Great  Britain  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  for  some 
months  of  danger.  So  thriftily  did  Great  Britain  deal 
out  this  transient  justice  to  Ireland,  that  she  appeared 
to  count  reluctantly  the  hours  of  its  enjoyment.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  1745,  the  standard  of  rebellion 
was  formally  erected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  a 
courier  was  dispatched  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
King,  who  was  then  in  Hanover :  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
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1746.  don  before  the  end  of  August:  on  the  31st  day  of 
August,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  and  chief  governor  of  Ireland.  On  the 
1 6th  of  April,  1746,  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender  at 
Culloden  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  put  an  end  to 
the  rebellion';  on  the  ninth  day  after  that  event,  Ire- 
land was  deprived  of  her  favourite  viceroy;  for  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1746,  Primate  Hoadley,  Lord- 
chancellor  Newport,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  were  appointed  lords-justices, 
and  vainly  did  Ireland  sigh  for  the  return  of  her  short- 
lived felicity.  Great  Britain  was  out  of  danger ;  and 
Ireland  could  securely  be  put  again  under  its  former 
regime.  In  order  effectually  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
the  return  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Ireland,  on  the 
13th  of  September  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  ap- 
pointed the  new  lord-lieutenant. 
EariofH?r-  This  is  the  period  of  Irish  history,  at  which  Mr. 

rington  lord- 
lieutenant.    Burke  observed*,  "  the  English  in  Ireland  began  to 

be  domiciliated,  and  to  recollect,  that  they  had  a  coun- 
try." The  English  interest  at  first  by  faint  and  almost 
insensible  degrees,  but  at  length  openly  and  avow- 
edly, became  an  independent  Irish  interest,  full  as 
independent,  as  it  could  ever  have  been,  if  it  had  coi 
tinued  in  the  persons  of  the  native  Irish.  The  new 
lord-lieutenant,  when  he  met  the  parliament  in  Octo- 
ber, 1747,  particularly  complimented  them  on  his  Me 
jesty's  continuance  of  his  paternal  regard  and  affecth 
to  a  dutiful  and  loyal  people ;  and  recommended 


*  Letter  to  Lang.  p.  45. 

t 
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continuance  of  the  same  good  conduct  and  vigilance, 
which,  under  God,  had  prevented  the  communication 
of  so  dangerous  an  infection  (i.  e,  the  Scotch  rebellion) 
to  that  kingdom. 

The  agitation  of  a  political  question  about  this  time  Thcpatriot 

ism  of  Mr, 

brought  into  notice  Mr.  Lucas,  a  medical  gentleman,  Lucas. 
from  Cork,  who,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  proposed  himself  on  the  patriotic  in- 
terest, He  had  for  some  time  attacked  the  abuses,  by 
.which  the  commons  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of 
chusing  the  city  magistrates,  and  that  power  had  been 
placed  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  subject  to  the  appro- 
.bation  of  the  lord  -lieutenant.  This  question  raised  a 
flaming  contest  for  civil  liberty  between  the  patriots  and 
government*.  Mr.  James  Digges  Latouche,  who  had 
formerly  t>een  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
strongly  united  with  him  in  political  principles,  on  this 
occasion  abandoned  them,  and  proposed  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lucas,  then  the  popular  idol  of  such  of  the  na- 
tion, as  took  the  liveliest  concern  in  the  politics  of  the 
day  The  firmness  and  perspicuity  of  his  speeches  to 
the  different  corporations,  his  political  publications,  the 
popularity  of  his  subject,  and  (perhaps)  the  justice  of 
his  arguments,  alarmed  the  Irish  government,  which 
had  been  little  used  to  such  opposition.  They  deter- 
mined to  crush  him  by  the  hand  of  power.  Certain 
passages  were  collected  from  his  writings,  and  made 

*  The  particulars  of  the  several  publications  and  nature  of  this 
civil  discord  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  p.  901, 
tt  seq. 

VOL.  U.  I 
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^*^*     the  founda/ion  of  a  charge  brought  against  him  before 
parliament.     The  rights  of  the  commons,  which  with 
particular  attention  he  had  laboured  to  vindicate  and 
ascertain,  had  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  free  dis- 
cussion.    Instead  of  protecting  him  in  reward  of  this 
service,  so  essential  to  Ireland,  the  majority  of  that 
house  listened  to  the  charge,  voted  him  an  enemy  to  j 
his  country,  and  addressed  the  lord-lieutenant  to  order 
him  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  Majesty's  attorney  -gene-  * 
ral*.     The  favour  of  the  public  was  not  sufficient  to 
defend  him  against  the  hand  of  power.     To  avoid  [ 
the  storm,  Mr.  Lucas  fled  from  Ireland.     After  he  I 
had  spent  some  time  in  banishment,  the  turn  of  for-j 
tune  placed  him  once  more  in  an  honourable  situation.  i 
The  exertions  of  his  friends  rose  superior  to  the  influ-i 
ence,  by  which  he  had  been  oppressed.     Upon  a  newt 
vacancy,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  was  elected  onei 
of  the  representatives  of  that  city  in  parliament.    The 
purest  patriotism  and  the  firmest  and  most  disinter- 
ested exertions  in  behalf  of  the  constitution,  invariabl) 
distinguished  his  conduct  in  and  out  of  parliament  tc 
the  day  of  his  death  . 
Piimtte  The  spirit  of  civil  freedom  had  now  become  S( 

Stone  en-  ,-,>,., 

trusted  with  prevalent  in  Ireland,  that  the  English  interest  couK 
mono"  rife  no  longer  be  carried  on  with  that  systematic  facility 
with  which  it  had  been  managed  by  Primate  Boultei 


land. 


*  Mr.  Lucas's  writings  or  arguments  are  collected  in  tw' 
closely  printed  volumes  in  octavo.  A  very  explicit  and  cnnd! 
profession  of  his  political  faith,  is  comprised  in  his  Address  to  th 
Earl  of  Harrington,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1/49,  which  is  to  t 
seen  jn  the  Appendix,  No.  LVII.  to  my  Historical  Review. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Primate  Hoadley*,  in  1747,  the  ^747. 
person,  to  whom  this  interest  was  committed  was 
George  Stone,  then  Bishop  of  Deny.  He  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  castle  by  a  most  zealous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Irish  interest*  Immediately  upon  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  commission,  with  the  chancellor  and 
speaker  as  lords-justices.  This  prelate  was  a  man  of 
talent,  of  a  lofty  and  arrogant  disposition  j  resolute 
and  determined  j  a  thorough-paced  courtier  t  and  too 
determinately  devoted  to  politics  to  be  attentive  to  his 
pastoral  duties  f.  At  the  head  of  those,  who  opposed 


*  He  succeeded  Boulter  in 

f  Primate  Stone  was  lavish  of  favours  to  his  creatures,  and  had 
therefore  many  supporters  :  he  was  too  haughty  and  dictatorial  not 
to  have  many  enemies.  His  grandfather  had  been  gaoler  at  Win- 
chester :  his  perquisites  in  that  situation  had  enabled  his  son  (the 
primate's  father)  to  become  a  banker:  he  was  a  nonjuror,  and 
his  chit-f  customers  were  the  Jacobites.  He  was  in  the  flower  of 
youth  when  promoted  to  the  primacy  j  to  which  none  before  him 
had  been  raised  till  on  the  decline  of  life.  His  person  was  un- 
commonly h?ndsome  ;  whence  he  was  called  the  beauty  of  Holi- 
ness. He  was  inordinate  in  his  ambition,  intemperate  in  his 
pa.s-,ions,  and  inexorable  in  his  resentments.  Like  his  predecessor 
Boulter,  he  was  invested  with  the  arduous  charge  of  marshalling 
the  English  interest,  or,  according  to  the  more  specious  phrase,  of 
doing  the  King's  (in  fact  the  minister's)  business.  His  entertain- 
ments had  all  the  attractions  of  the  most  voluptuous  refinement. 
His  courtesy,  affability,  and  hospitality  gained  him  many  abettors, 
and  his  efforts  to  gain  proselytes  in  parliament  were  indefatigable. 
Yet  the  number  of  his  enemies  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
charges  against  him  were  not  altogether  groundless.  For  the  he- 
nour  of  the  prelacy,  we  forbear  to  retail  his  enemies'  account  of 
;  his  conduct. 
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1748.     him  was  his  colleague  in  the  commission  Mr.  Boyle 

the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.     The  late  lore 

Clare  has  left  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  this  prelate' 

administration. 

Lord  ciare-s       *  "  After  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle,  the  trac 

representa- 
tion of  Pri-   of  this  country  had  so  increased,  that  the  hereditar 

mateS  tone's  ,  . 

administra-  revenue  was  amply  sufficient  for  every  public  service 
and  a  considerable  surplus  remained  in  the  exchequer 
after  defraying  every  charge  upon  it ;  so  that  in  effec 
the  crown  was  little,  if  at  all  dependent  on  parliament 
for  support :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  this  oli-| 
garchy  might  have  kept  its  ground,  if  the  intrigues 
the  ambitious  ecclesiastic,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Iris! 
church,  had  not  laid  the  foundation  of  party  heat  ai 
animosities,  which  have  long  disturbed  and  degradec 
our  parliamentary  proceedings.     The  great  trial 
strength  between  the  primate  and  the  then  speaker 
the  house  of  commons  was  made  in  17.53,  when  a  billj 
was  proposed  for  applying  the  surplus  then  in  the 
chequer  to  pay  a  public  debt,  which  had  been.soi 
time  before  contracted.     The  courtiers  of   that  da] 
ranged  under  the  ecclesiastical  banner,  contended  that 
this  surplus  belonged  to  the  crown ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  King's  previous  assent  to  its  application  ought 
to   be  signified  before   the   commons  could    appro- 

*  Speech,  on  the  10th  cf  February,  1800,  p.  27.     Lord  Clare 
was  invested  with  a  commission  to  manage  the  English,  or  pro- 
testant,  or  castle  influence  in  Ireland,  not  unlike  to  that  of  primat 
Stone.     And  posterity  will  probably  hold  forth  the  conduct 
that  imperious  chancellor  and  statesman,  much  as  the  chancellc 
has  represented  the  primate's. 
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pnate  it.  The  patriots,  ranged  under  the  speaker's  1748. 
banner,  insisted  that  no  such  assent  was  necessary, 
and  beat  their  political  adversaries  by  a  small  majority. 
Heads  of  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  passed  the  com- 
mons without  taking  notice  of  the  King's  previous  as- 
sent to  it.  They  were  rejected  by  the  crown,  and  the 
surplus  was  applied  by  the  royal  authority,  without  the 
intervention  of  parliament.  But  the  commons  took 
effectual  care,  that  the  question  should  not  occur  a 
second  time,  by  appropriating  every  future  surplus  to 
.their  private  use,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  local 
public  improvements.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills, 
and  canals,  and  bridges,  and  spinning  jennies,  were 
provided  at  the  public  .expense ;  and  the  parliamen- 
tary patrons  of  these  great  national  objects  were  en- 
trusted with  full  discretionary  powers  over  the  money 
granted  to  complete  them.  From  this  system  of  local 
improvement,  a  double  advantage  arose  to  the  Irish 
aristocracy:  it  kept  their  followers  steady  in  the  ranks, 
and  by  reducing  the  crown  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
for  the  supplies,  .made  the  political  services  of  the 
leaders  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  King's  govern- 
ment. But  the  precedent  was  fatal,  and  a  system  has 
gradually  been  built  upon  it,. which  would  beat  down 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth." 

It  had  been  the  invariable  usage,  as  it  was  the  duty  contest  be- 

^  J     tween  the 

of  the  commons,  since  the  revolution,  to  superintend  Irish  com- 
mons and 

the  expenditure  of  the  annual  supplies,  and  to  dispose  English  ca- 
binet, as  to 
of  the  surplus  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign:  theappro- 

.  ,      priation  of 

accordingly  in  the  year  1 749  they  prepared  a  bill  with  surplus. 
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1749,  a  preamble,  recommending,  without  any  reference  to 
the  royal  consent,  "  that  the  unapplied  residue  on  the 
25th  of  March  should  be  paid  in  discharge  of  part  of 
the  national  debt."  This  assumption  of  right  in  the 
commons  to  apply  the  unappropriated  surplus  \\hhout 
the  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  British  cabinet,  which  instructed  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  who  had  returned  lord-  lieutenant,  to  assure 
the  parliament*,  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  King 
to  acquaint  them,  that  his  Majesty,  ever  attentive  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  would  gra- 
ciously consent  to  and  recommend  such  appropriation. 
This  declaration  alarmed  the  commons,  as  an  attempt 
upon  their  privileges.  In  their  address  of  thanks, 
which  is  usually  but  an  echo  of  the  King's  speech,  they 
studiously  omitted  to  notice  the  consent  of  the  crown  j 
as  they  also  did  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  f  >r  appro- 
priating 12O,000/.  surplus  in  discharge  of  the  national 
debt.  This  omission  was  resented  by  the  English  mi- 
nistry, as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prerogative.  The 

bill  was  sent  back  amended  bv  the  insertion  of  his 

- 

Majesty's  consent,   as  well   as  his  recommendation. 
They  then  passed  it  even  without  debate. 


a  The  patriots  iji  the   Commons  grew  daily    more 

member  of  .  -     ,      . 

thenousc  tenacious  or  their  duty,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
monsfound  engaged  in  investigating  the  embezzlement  of  public 
money  by  Mr.  Nevil,  one  of  thtir  own  house,  sur- 
veyor and  engineer  general,  who  wjs  found  guilty  of 


*  5  Journ,  Com.  p.  pi. 
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the  grossest  peculation,  embezzlement,  and  fraud  in      1/5K 

^0*y*^^ 

his  management  of  and  contracts  for  the  barracks*. 
Such  abuses  had  been  long  complained  of ;  but  till 
the  patriots  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  raise 
an  effectual  opposition  to  the  Anglo-  Irish  government, 
all  addresses,  remonstrances,  and  efforts  for  redress 
•had  but  aggravated  th£  evil,  whilst  the  state  delin- 
quents were  shielded  by  that  factitious  majority,  which 
it  \vas  the  boasted  policy  of  those  times  to  support, 
under  the  appellation  of  an  English  interest.  Having 
succeeded  in  convicting  Mr.  Nevil  to  the  extent  of 
their  chargef.  they  reserved  themselves  to  make  fresh 
head  against  this  encroachment  of  the  crown  upon 
their  own  privileges  and  right  of  raising  and  applying 
the  surplus  of  the  national  revenue. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  sent  a  second  time  to  Duke  of 

,  r   i      i        i        •  •  Dorset's  se- 

assume  the  government  or  Ireland,  in  expectation,  condiieutc- 
that  the  popularity  he  had  gained  in  his  first  admini- 
stration, would  enable  him  to  stem  the  progress  of 
patriotism,  which  more  perhaps  from  the  popularity 
of  Lucas,  and  the  disgrace  of  Nevil,  than  from  its 
intrinsic  powers  had  become  highly  alarming  to  the 
English  cabinet.  That  nobleman  was  remarkable  for 
his  suavity  of  manners ;  when  formerly  governor,  he 
had  not  a  personal  enemy,  and  was  really  friendly  to 
the  welfare  of  Ireland.  Upon  his  second  arrival,  he 

*  For  the  different  reports  and  resolutions  against  him,  vide  5 
Com.  Journ.  passim. 

f  Mr.  Nevil  was  afterwards  expelled  the  house,  and  his  name 
ordered  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  list.    5  Journ.  Com.  p.  165. 
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1752.  was  received  with  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,, 
^^  which  had  long  regretted  his  absence.  The  change 
of  the  public  disposition  towards  his  grace  was  as 
sudden,  as  his  devotioruto  the  English  interest  • 
determined.  Primate  Stone,  at  whose  nod  the  whole 
Irish  government  moved,  was  execrated  by  the  coun- 
try at  large  ;  Lord  George  Sackville,  the  lord- lieu- 
tenant's son  and  secretary,  gave  general  offence  to 
the  nation  by  the  loftiness  of  his  carriage :  he  was 
disdainful  and  impetuous  :  and  though  eloquent,  was 
often  petulant  and  generally  sarcastic  in  his  language. 
The  patriots  complained  loudly,  that  under  these 
two,  namely,  an  English  Archbishop,  (no  very  staunch 
model  of  morality  or  virtue)  and  a  young  supercilious 
boy,  giddy  and  intoxicated  with  power,  the  Irish 
nation  was  governed  without  control.  The  duke  was 
considered  as  the  mere  passive  tool  of  government. 
Though  he  had  no  enemies  to  his  person,  he  found  a 
nost  against  his  government. 
Triumph  of  Again  was  the  contest  about  the  right  of  appropri- 

thc  Patriots 

orerthego-  ating  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  revived,    and  the 

vernment 

and  its  ar-  former  experiments  resorted  to.     The  bill  containing 

romance. 

the  amendments  from  England,,   which  imported  the 
Royal  consent,  went  to  the  votes*,  and  was  rejected 

•  The  violent  proceedings,  which  followed  this  rejection  of  the 
bill,  threw  the  nation  into  a  flame.  The  degraded  members  of  the 
patriots  exalted  by  their  disgrace,  became  the  idols  of  the  people, 
••ere  worshipped  as  martyrs  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  In 
this  temper  it  was  hazardous  to  suffer  the  commons,  who  had  been 
adjourned  for  a  few  days,  to  meet.  The  parliament  was  suddenly 
prorogued,  and  several  bills  equally  necessary  to  the  crown  as  to  the 
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by  a  majority  of  five  voices.  The  success  of  their  \1*z. 
endeavours  was  celebrated  with  the  most  extravagant 
rejoicings,  as  a  triumph  of  patriotism  over  the  arts 
of  ministerial  corruption  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  who  had  joined  the  popular 
cry  on  this  occasion,  were  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments. The  rejection  of  the  bill  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  the 
circulation  of  cash  suffered  a  general  stagnation. 

In  this  contest  for  constitutional  rights,  the  Earl  of  Memorial 

of  the  Earl 

Kildare  was  prominently  conspicuous.  He  as  well  as 
the  most  considerable  men  of  fortune  in  Ireland,  who 
were  not  under  some  special  tie  or  obligation  to  go- 
verment,  sided  with  the  patriots.  It  was  industriously 
circulated  from  the  castle,  that  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  a  Popish  and  Jacobitical  party, 

subject,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  primate,  who  was  considered  as 
the  author  of  all  these  measures,  despairing  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people,  determined  to  awe  them  into  submission  by  others  still 
more  violent.  He  urged  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  remove  from  their 
employments  not  only  all,  who  opposed  him,  but  those,  whom 
he  suspected  to  have  any  connection  with  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  had  not  vigor  of  mind  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  dread- 
ed the  tumults  of  the  people.  Every  shout  of  the  mob  threw  him 
into  panics ;  and  this  being  known,  they  left  him  not  one  mo- 
ment's repose.  To  rid  himself  of  importunities,  he  promised  the 
primate,  that  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  would  do  ever)' 
thing  he  could  desire.  The  duke  under  the  protection  of  a  mili- 
tary guard  and  of  a  mob  hired  and  made  drunk  for  the  purpose 
by  a  man,  who  was  largely  rewarded  for  that  service  by  a  pension 
on  the  public  establish rnent,  made  his  escape  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  primate,  who  was  continued  in  the  government,  in  vain  em- 
ployed  menace  and  promise  to  break  the  party. 
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1756.  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  royal  prerogatives^  in  or- 
der to  pave  the  way  to  his  majesty's  expulsion  from 
the  throne.  Such  undoubtedly  \vere  they  represented 
to  the  English  ministry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  presented  with  his  own  hand  a 
most  spirited  memorial*  to  the  king,  in  which ,  after 
referring  to  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  his  family  from 
the  days  of  Henry  II.  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  he 
was  the  rather  induced  to  lay  that  memorial  at  his 
feet,  as  it  was  on  good  presumption  surmised,  that  all 
access  to  his  royal  ear  was  shut  up,  and  his  liege  sub- 
jects debarred  the  liberty  of  complaining  :  that  as  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  several  remonstrances  lately 
made  by  his  majesty's  liege  subjects,  it  was  humbly 
presumed,  that  such  remonstrances  had  been  stopped 
in  their  progress  to  the  royal  ear  :  that  he  ventured 
on  that  bold  step  at  the  request  of  thousands :  that 
m  general  the  face  of  his  loyal  kingdom  of  Ireland 
wore  discontent :  a  discontent  not  coloured  from  ca- 
price or  faction,  but  purely  founded  on  ministerial 
abuse.  This  strong,  though  necessary  measure  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  gave  great  offence  and  some  alarm  to 
the  British  cabinet,  though  they  affected  to  treat  it  as 
an  act  of  folly  and  temerity,  which  nothing  but  the 
extreme  mildness  of  government  would  permit  to  pass 
unpunished.! 

1  he  distressed  situation  of  Ireland  roused  that  ill  us- 

Loia  Kil- 
Mc- 
nwiial.  „  jt  may  |jC  sceu  jn  d)C  Appendix  to  my  Hist.  Rev.  No.  LVIII. 

f  This  is  manifested  by  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  and  Lord  Holderness,  whose  letters  may  be  .set  n  in  my 
Historical  Review,  vol.  J.  315. 
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trious  patriot,  who  reflected  honour  on  nobility,  to  17-50. 
appeal  to  the  sovereign  to  open  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  his  Majesty  and  his  Irish  subjects, 
which  had  been  so  long  obstructed  by  the  machinations 
of  corrupt  ministers.  If  the  measure  were  without  a 
precedent,  so  was  the  occasion  that  made  it  necessary. 
The  good  of  the  country  was  at  once  its  motive  and 
its  justification  ;  and  the  rage  and  violence  it  excited 
evinced  the  shock  it  was  to  the  English  interest.  It 
did  not  however  lose  its  effect  upon  the  king.  The 
popular  clamour  became  so  loud,  that  government 
was  terrified  into  a  change  of  measures.  The  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  earl  *:  and  several  other  patriots  accepted 
of  lucrative  employments.  Primate  Stone,  who  had 
been  the  chief  fomenter  of  the  late  disturbances,  was 
by  his  majesty's  command  strucken  off  the  list  of  privy 
counsellors,  and  most  of  those,  who,  by  his  intrigues 
had  been  displaced  for  voting  for  the  money  bill,  were 
reinstated  with  honor.  The  Marquis  of  Harrington, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Devonshire,  went  over  as  lord- 
lieutenant.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1  756,  Lord 
Chancellor  Jocelyn  and  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Bes- 
borough  were  appointed  lord-justices.  Much  of  the 
popular  ferment  now  subsided,  and  the  kingdom  once 
more  resumed  the  appearance  of  tranquillity. 

The   cause  of  patriotism  was  strengthened,    not 


of  many  of 
the  Patriots. 
*  Viz.  Of  Shannon  :  lie  had  also  a  pension  of  20001.  per  ann. 

for  31  years.  There  was  much  intrigue  in  bringing  about  these 
changes  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review, 
vol.1.  314.  8cc. 
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1/56.  established  by  the  late  appointments.  A  trial  of  self- 
interest  proved  several  of  them  recreant  from  the  cause 
of  freedom,  in  which  they  had  recently  enlisted.  The 
commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  took 
into  consideration  the  heads  of  a  most  wholesome  bill 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  vacating  the 
seats  of  such  members,  as  should  accept  of  any  pen- 
sion or  civil  office  of  profit  from  the  crown  :  which 
upon  a  division  v^as  negatived  by  a  majority  of  26*. 
The  patriots  The  patriots  rallied  successfully  upon  a  most  im- 
carryanim-  portant  question,  namely,  whether  the  representative 
question,  body  of  the  nation  should  be  deprived  by  any  mini- 
sterial influence  from  carrying  national  grievances  up 
to  the  throne  ?  On  this  occasion  the  firm  zeal  of 
Mr.  John  Ponsonby,  the  speaker,  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 

Unsatisfac-  Several  strong  resolutions  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation 
were  reported  to  the  house,  which  resolved,  that  the 
house,  with  its  speaker,  should  attend  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, with  the  resolutions,  and  desire  his  grace  would 
be  pleased  to  lay  them  before  his  Majesty  as  the  sense 
of  that  house.  When  his  excellency  was  attended  by 

*  3  Journ.  Com.  p.  38.  On  the  day  of  this  debate  a  list  of 
the  pensions  granted  upon  the  civil  establishment  of  Ireland  was 
according  to  order  given  in  to  the  house  :  it  amounted  to  44,3931. 
15s.  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  that  volume  of  the 
J.'iirnals  CCXCVI.  In  this  list  of  pensioners  are  to  be  read  many 
of  the  first  names  of  In-hind,  many  foreigners,  and  few  or  no  me- 
ritorious servants  of  the  public.  The  Countess  of  Yarmouth 
stood  upon  it  for  40001. 
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the  speaker  to  know  when  the  resolutions  would  be  laid  17&7- 
before  his  Majesty,  the  following  unsatisfactory  answer 
was  given.  "  The  matter  contained  in  those  resolutions 
is  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  I  cannot  suddenly  deter- 
mine, whether  it  be  proper  for  me  to  transmit  them  to 
his  Majesty."  On  the  speaker's  reporting  the  answer, 
Mr.  Secretary  moved,  that  it  should  be  entered  in  the 
journal  of  the  house  as  explicit  and  satisfactory.  After 
debate,  and  the  question  put,  Mr.  Secretary  appre- 
hending a  majority  against  the  motion,  withdrew  it, 
which  prevented  a  division.  But  upon  the  grand 
debate  for  suppressing  the  resolutions,  and  preventing 
national  grievances  being  laid  before  the  throne,  the 
question  was  carried  against  the  minister  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-one.  The  house  having  been  afterwards 
assured  that  the  lord-lieutenant  would  forthwith  trans- 
mit their  resolutions  to  his  Majesty,  they  proceeded 
to  business  ;  and  passed  the  money  bill  unanimously 
on  the  same  day.* 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  appointed  lord-  AdministrA- 
lieutenant  in  the  year  1757,  was  the  first  chief  go-  JSeof 
vernor  of  Ireland,  who  openly  professed  a  favourable  vouraWe^o 
disposition  to  the  Catholics.     To  him  must  be  allowed  [^  Ca 
the  credit  of  having  restored  suspended  animation  to 
the  members  of  that  paralyzed  body.     Heads  of  a 
registery  bill,  prepared  under  the  late  administration 
of  Ireland,  which  was  intended  as  a  severe  penal  law 

*  As  matter  of  historical  curiosity  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who 
divided  upon  these  resolutions,  which  was  one  of  the  first  triumphs 
of  Patriotism  in  Ireland,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LIX.  to 
my  Historical  Review. 
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national  fcr- 
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upon  the  Catholics,,  were  handed  about,  and  created 
much  alarm  in  that  body  *.  Their  fears  drove  them 
to  consultation,  and  consultation  animated  them  to 
action  :  a  common  sense  of  the  existing  and  fear  of 
additional  severities  taught  them,  that  the  surest  means 
of  preventing  fresh  laws  from  being  enacted  would 
be  to  make  some  vigorous  exertion  for  the  repeal  of 
those,  by  which  they  were  most  galled.  They  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  in  which  there  was  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  They  failed  from  want  of  concert  among 
themselves. 
Private  oc-  Some  incidental  occurrences  gave  rise  to  much 

.-urrcnces  ...  ,  .....  . 

occasion  public  menace,  and  some  additional  severity  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws.  A  young*  lady  of  the  name  of  Toole 
being  strongly  importuned  by  some  of  her  relations  to 
conform  to  the  established  religion,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Saul,  a  catholic  merchant  in 
Dublin.  The  affair  was  taken  up  with  a  high  hand. 
Mr.  Saul  was  prosecuted,  and  publicly  assured  from  the 
bench,  that  the  Imus  did  not  presume  a  Papist  to  exist 
in  the  kingdom^  nor  could  they  breathe  without  the 
icavcc  of  government  \.  The  publication  about 

•  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  of  Ballenagare,  the  celebrated  Irish 
anil  antiquary,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Catholics. 
;h:r  10  Dr.  Curry  on   this  occasion,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Appendix  to  my   Historical    Review,  No.  I.\I.  will  let  the 
:  into  the  spirit  of  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  gentlemen  of 
that   persuasion   at  that  period.     The  nature  and  result  of  their 
conduct  may  be  seen  in  my  Ilistoiical  Review,  320,  &c. 

f  Mr.  Saul's  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connor  upon  this  subject,  dated 
November  the  15th,  J/$0,  give*  an  interesting  account  of  this 
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the  same  time  of  Dr.  Curry's  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  164-1*  though  anonymously, 
awakened  the  attention  of  all,  and  sharpened  the  ri- 
gour of  many  towards  the  catholics.  So  little  had  the 
public  been  then  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  {ruth 
upon  these  subjects,  that  the  book,  though  dispassion- 
ate and  unanswerable,  raised  an  alarming'  ferment  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  Protestants. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  met  the  parliament  in  Alarrn  °f 

French  in- 

17^9,  he   apprized  them,  that  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  yasion, and 

ts  c<>nse- 

Secretary  Pitt,  written  by  his  Majesty's  express  com- 
mand,  it  appeared  that  France,  following  up  her  plan 
of  invasion,  would,  if  able  to  elude  the  British  squa- 
dron, make  Ireland  their  first  object.  He  had  there- 
fore but  to  animate  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to. 
exert  their  well-known  zeal  and  spirit  in  support  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  in  defence  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  them.  The  commons  assured  his  grace 
that  the  house  would  make  good  whatever  expense 
should  be  necessarily  incurred  by  pursuing  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  to  frustrate  and  defeat  the 

transaction,  and  of  its  consequences  to  Mr.  Saul,  whom  it  drove 
out  of  the  kingdom.  His  family  has  been  ever  since  settled  in 
France.  The  letter  is  in  my  Historical  Review,  Appendix,  No. 
LXIII.  The  original  is  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  collection,  and  now 
probably  in  the  library  of  Stowe  with  the  rest  of  that  collection. 

*  The  Memoirs  were  published  with  gieat  secrecy  and  caution. 
The  motives  and  reasons  for  iheir  publication  will  best  appear 
from  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr  Charles 
O'Connor  upon  the  subject,  in.  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical 
Review,  No.  LXIV.  The  original  letters  once  were  in  the  O'Con- 
nor collection. 
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attempts  of  the  enemy.     The  first  impressions  of  this 


communication  produced  such  distractions  among  the 
people,  as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  public  credit. 
In  the  first  transports  of  popular  fear,  there  was  such 
an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  banks,  of  Dublin,  that 
several  considerable  bankers  were  obliged  to  stop  pay- 
ment. Circulation  was  suspended  for  a  time.  When 
the  lord-lieutenant,  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  merchants,  and 
principal  traders  of  Dublin,  by  prudently  engaging  in 
an  association  to  support  public  credit,  by  taking 
bankers  notes  in  payment,  revived  it,  and  saved  the 
nation  from  bankruptcy. 

The  catho-  Amongst  other  delusive  motives,  which  at  this  time 
govern-  actuated  the  unwise  councils  of  Versailles,  in  hazard- 
the  alarm  ing  this  rash  invasion  of  Ireland,  were  the  false  hopes 
*'  holden  out  to  them  by  some  of  the  expatriated  Irish 
in  the  service  of  France,  that  an  invading  army  would 
have  been  immediately  joined  by  the  physical  force  of 
the  country.  On  the  first  alarm  however  of  invasion 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  Dr.  Curry  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  committee,  for  the^  purpose  of  making  a  ten- 
der of  their  allegiance  to  government.  Mr.  O'Connor 
drew  up  the  form  of  an  address  on  1st  of  December, 
1  759  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  in  Dublin,  it  was  signed 
by  about  ;3O()  persons,  and  presented  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the 
lord-lieutenant.  It  \\as  received  without  observation, 
and  laid  on  the  table.  No  direct  answer  was  given 
from  the  castle.  Some  days  elapsed  in  mysterious 
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silence.  On  the  10th  of  December  his  grace  gave  a  1759. 
most  gracious  answer  to  the  address,  which  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1 759.*  The  speaker  sent  for  Mr.  Anthony  M'Der- 
mott  as  the  delegate  from  the  catholic  body,  and  hav- 
ing by  oider  read  the  address,  the  speaker  replied, 
that  he  counted  it  a  favour  done  him  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  serving  so  respectable  a  body,  as  that  of  the 
gentlemen.,  who  had  signed  that  loyal  address.  The  , 
acceptance  of  this  address  was  the  re-admission  of  the1* 
catholic  body  over  the  threshold  of  their  constitutional 
rights f.  Immediately  upon  the  circulation  of  the  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  this  address,  the  catholics  poured 
addresses  upon  the  castle,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  zeal  for 
their  king  and  country. 

It  has  been  credibly  asserted,  that  one  strong  motive  Pro^"0of 
for  this  favourable  disposition  to  the  catholics  was  to  creates  a 

disturbance 

dispose  that  body  to  an  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
which  had  then  been  crudely  thought  of.     It  was  the 

*  The  address  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  answer  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  LXV, 

f  Notwithstanding  the  successful  result  of  this  address,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  a  most  determined,  and  not  altogether  temperate 
dissension  of  the  Catholic  body  took  place,  upon  its  propriety. 
The  clergy,  nobility,  and  landed  interest  were  anti-addressers: 
their  fears  or  hopes,  or  expectancies  from  the  castle  convinced 
them,  that  as  Catholics  were  not  subjects  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  presumption  to  address  ;  and  they  only  could  express 
their  obedience  by  letter.  Fortunately  for  Ireland,  this  pusillani- 
mous delicacy  of  the  anti-addressers  was  overruled  by  the  sound 
sense  and  policy  of  Mr.  O'Connor  and'Dr.  Curry. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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1759-  Obvious  interest  of  the  managers  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment then  to  oppose  it,  and  they  secretly  instigated  the 
mob  against  it,  without  appearing  to  take  any  part  in 
the  opposition.  The  measure  was  effectually  strangled 
in  embryo.  The  people  was  then  taught  or  permitted 
to  view  prospectively  in  union,  the  deprivation  of  its  par- 
liament and  independency,  and  the  probable  subjection. 
to  the  same  taxes  that  were  levied  in  England.  These 
notions  inflamed  the  populace  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  assembled  in  a  prodigious  multitude,  broke  into 
the  house  of  lords,  insulted  the  peers,  seated  an  old 
woman  on  the  throne,  and  searched  for  the  Journals, 
which,  had  they  been  found,  would  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  They  compelled  the  members 
of  both  houses,  whom  they  met  in  the  streets,  to  take 
an  oath,  that  they  would  never  consent  to  such  an 
union,  or  give  any  vote  contrary  to  the  true  interest 
of  Ireland.  Divers  coaches  belonging  to  obnoxious  per- 
sons were  destroyed,  and  their  horses  killed  ;  a  gibbet 
was  erected  for  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  ungovernable  rage  of  the  mob.  A 
body  of  horse  and  infantry  was  drawn  out.  The 
multitude  at  night  dispersed  of  itself.  Next  day  ad- 
dresses to  the  Jord- lieutenant  were  agreed  to  by  both 
houses,  and  a  committee  of  enquiry  appointed,  that 
the  ringleaders  of  the  tumult  might  be  discovered  and 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  Some  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  attempted  to  throw  these  out- 
rages, like  all  other  national  evils,  upon  the  catholics** 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  made  the  rripst  honourable  amends  to 
the  catholics  he  could  on  the  occasion,  by  directing  Mr.  J< 
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The  grand  embarkation  designed  for  Ireland  was  to     17x9. 
have  been  from  Vannes  in  Lower  Britanny.      To  Threatened 

•  n  f         i  T»  11  Invasion  of 

cover  it,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Brest,  commanded  Conflans 
by  M.  de  Conflans.     The  execution  of  this  scheme  Hawke.  ] 
was  delayed  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  blocked 
up  that  harbour  with  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line 
for  several  months.     The  British  fleet  having  been 
blown    off  its  station  in  November,  Conflans  em- 
braced the  opportunity,  and  sailed  with  twenty-one 
large  ships  and  four  frigates.     Hawke  pursued  and 
came  up  with  the  French  fleet,  which  he  completely 
defeated  in  Quiberon  bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  on  a  rocky  shore. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  marauding;  squadron 


r  .  ,.          . 

by  way  or  causing  a  diversion,  sailed  under  the  com-  against 
mand  of  an  enterprising  officer,  Thurot,  from  Dunkirk, 
for  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  consisted  originally  of 
five  ships,  carrying  about  twelve  hundred  land  forces. 
The  reputation  acquired  by  M.  Thurot,  as  captain  of 
a  privateer,  raised  him  to  the  command  of  this  expe- 
dition. Adverse  winds  drove  the  squadron  to  Got- 
tenburgh.  Two  of  the  ships  were  separated  from  the 
rest  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  returned  to 
France.  The  remaining  three  arrived  off  Carrickfer- 
gus  in  February,  176O,  and  there  landed  their  forces 

Ponsonby,  the  speaker,  to  read  from  tbe  chair  his  answer  to 
their  address  ;  which  was  an  approbation  of  their  past  conduct, 
and  an  assurance  of  h.is  future  favour  and  protection  as  long 
as  they  continued  in  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  trace  of 
this  whole  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the 
•commons, 
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1759.     reduced  to  six  hundred  men.    That  town,  not  having 

\s*r**J 

any  regular  force  to  defend  it,  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  country  rallied  with  great  loyalty  and 
zeal,  and  were  advancing  in  a  body  of  about  300O 
men,  when  on  the  5th  day  after  their  landing,  the 
French  re-embarked.  The  winds  not  permitting  them 
to  return  by  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  attempted  a 
passage  through  the  channel.  Captain  Elliot  with  an 
equal  force  came  up  with  them  near  the  Isle  of  Mann, 
Having  engaged  with  them  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
they  struck,  being  much  injured  in  their  masts  and  rig- 
ging ;  three  hundred  of  their  men  were  killed,  and 
Thurot  lost  his  life  in  the  action*. 
Death  and  On  the  25th  of  October,  1 76O,  George  II.  died  at 

Character  of  .  ,  .  r 

George  11.  Kensington,  at  the  advanced  age  or  77  years.  None 
of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  lived  to  so  great  an 
age;  none  enjoyed  a  more  happy  or  glorious  reign 
He  was  a  prince  of  personal  intrepidity.  The  cha- 
racters of  George  II.  and  of  his  reign  are  very  dif- 
ferently represented  by  the  several  masters,  who  have 
drawn  them  from  the  life.  Parties  ran  high,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tri- 
umphant era  of  Whiggism.  An  irrefragable  argument 
in  favour  of  Whig  administrations  in  general ;  which 
differ  from  others,  by  their  beiiig  coi-uUx  fd  upon  avow- 
ed national  principles,  even,  when  the  public  safety 

*  As  this  descent  of  Thurot  \vas  the  only  attempt  to  land  in 
Ireland  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  every  particular  concerning 
it  may  be  interesting  to  the  Irish  reader.  An  ample  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  it  if  given  in  my  Historical  Review, 
p.  330,  &c. 
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requires  it,  to  the  thwarting  of  the  personal  feelings  of  17&9- 
the  monarch.  The  glory  of  his  reign  arose  out  of  the 
measures  of  his  ministers,  and  more  particularly  of 
those,  who  least  indulged  his  predilection  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions.  To  their  stern  adherence  to  public 
principle  was  it  owing,  that  the  monarch's  private  affec- 
tions never  did,,  or  to  their  prudence,  that  they  \vere 
never  known  to  the  nation  to  interfere  with  the  public 
business,  influence.,  or  course  of  justice.  The  per- 
sonal talents  and  endowments  of  the  monarch  were 
avowedly  not  of  a  cast  either  to  render  himself  beloved 
at  home  or  respected  abroad.  When  he  was  called  to 
the  British  throne,  his  habits  and  character  had  as- 
sumed a  settled  form,  not  very  congenial  with  the 
freedom  and  candour  of  an  Englishman.  He  was 
proud,  diffident,  and  reserved.  His  frugality  bor- 
dered upon  avarice.  Possessing  himself  no  learning, 
he  despised  it  in  others ;  he  gave  no  encouragement 
to  talent  or  literature  of  any  sort.  His  encomiasts 
have  selected  no  one  great  virtue  to  panegyrize :  and 
though  charged  with  having  habitually  given  into  se- 
veral of  the  meaner  vices,  the  ungracious  function 
of  retailing  them  may  be  avoided. 

* ic  In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  person  Mr.Burkc's 

,        .  .  jxirtrait  of 

and  family,  George  the  Second  maintained  the  dignity  George  u. 
of  his  crown  connected  with  the  liberty  of  his  people, 

*  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  soundest  and  most  admirable  of  his  po- 
litical works  written  in  the  meridian  glow  of  his  powers,  ha» 
left  a  portrait  of  this  monarch  more  highly  coloured  than  his- 
torical justice  warrants.  (Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents, 
430). 
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1760.  not  oniy  unimpaired,  but  improved  for  the  space  of 
33  years.  He  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted 
by  foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  seeds  of  all  future 
rebellion,  that  could  arise  upon  the  same  principle. 
He  carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of 
England,  to  an  height  unknown  even  to  this  renowned 
nation  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  prosperity  ;  and 
he  left  his  succession  resting  on  the  true  and  only  true 
foundation  of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatness  j 
affection  at  home,  reputation  abroad,  trust  in  allies, 
terror  in  rival  nations.  The  most  ardent  lover  of  his 
country  cannot  wish  for  Great  Britain  a  happier  fate, 
than  to  continue  as  she  was  then  left." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Reign  of  George  III. 


FROM  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  TO  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  INDEPENDENCE,  IN 
1782. 

No  prince  ever  ascended  the  throne  more  to  the  joy     1760. 
and  satisfaction  of  his  people,  than  our  gracious  so  ve-     '    """"* 

Accession 

reign.     He  is  the  grandson  of  George  II.     He  was  of  George 

0  III.  and  hi<? 

the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  who  was  sp<*ch  «> 

the  parlia* 

a  native  of  England.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  British 
parliament,  he  said,  "  born  and  educated  in  this  coun- 
try,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton  :  and  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection 
to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent 
security  of  my  throne  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  stea- 
diness in  those  principles  will  equal  the  firmness  of 
my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  to  and  strengthen 
this  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state  ;  and 
to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable.  The  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are  equally  dear 
to  me,  with  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown: 
and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  best 
means  to  draw  down  the  divine  favour  on  my  reign, 
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1760.  jt  is  my  fixed  purpose,  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue/'  In  these 
flattering  assurances  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Halifax,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  it  in  command  to  declare 
to  the  sister  kingdom,  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  were 
fully,  and  in  every  respect,  comprehended*.  Con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  throne  flowed  in  from  all 
descriptions  of  persons  :  amongst  which,  none  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and  loyalty,  than 
the  addresses  from  the  Quakers  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 
Origin  of  The  internal  state  of  Ireland  was  at  this  period 

WhiteBoys. 

gloomy  from  two  principal  causes :  the  decline  of 
public  credit  and  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the 
distressed  peasantry.  In  the  general  rejoicing  at  the 
descent  of  the  crown  upon  a  native  monarch  victorious 
in  the  war,  in  which  he  found  his  people  engaged, 
Ireland  alone  was  doomed  to  weep.  In  the  southern 
province  of  that  kingdom  great  misery  produced  dis- 
turbances in  the  lowest  class  of  the  wretched  peasantry. 
They  were  generally  catholics ;  and  religion  was  stu- 
pidly or  maliciously  saddled  with  the  cause  of  these 
riots.  The  insurgents  at  first  committed  their  outrages 
at  night ;  and  appearing  generally  in  frocks  or  shirts, 
were  denominated  While-Boys :  they  seized  arms  and 
horses,  houghed  the  cattle,  levelled  the  enclosures  of 
commons,  turned  up  new-made  roads,  and  perpetrated 
various  other  acts  of  outrage  and  violence.  These  un- 

Com.  Jouru.  vol.  VII.  p  13. 
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fortunate  wretches,  as  is  the  case  in  all  insurgencies,     ^i. 
raised  a  popular  cry  against  the  rapacity  and  tyranny 
of  their  landlords,  the  cruel  exactions  of  tithe-mon- 
gers, and  the  illegal  enclosures  of  commons. 

Various  causes  concurred  in  reducing  the  peasantry  causes  of 

7    the  riots  ot 

to  this  abject  wretchedness.    An  epidemic  disorder  of  the  white 

Boys. 

the  horned  cattle  had  spread  from  Holstein  through 
Holland  into  England,  where  it  raged  for  some  years, 
and  consequently  raised  the  prices  of  beef,  cheese,  and 
>utter  to  exorbitancy ;  hence  pasturage  became  more 
profitable  than  tillage  j  and  the  whole  agriculture  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  which  had  for  some  time  past 
iourished  under  a  milder  administration  of  the  popery 
a\vs,  instantly  ceased  ;  the  numerous  families,  which 
were  fed  by<  the  labour  of  agriculture,  were  turned 
adrift  without  means  of  subsistence.  Cottiers  being 
tenants  at  will  were  every-where  dispossessed  of  their 
scanty  holdings,  and  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  were 
set  to  wealthy  monopolizers*,  who  by  feeding  cattle 
required  few  hands,  and  paid  higher  rents.  Pressed 
by  need,  most  of  these  unfortunate  peasants  sought 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  for  the  sake  of 
begging  that  bread,  which  they  could  no  longer  earn  : 
and  the  only  piteous  resource  of  the  affluent  was  to 
ship  off  as  many,  as  would  emigrate  to  seek  mainte- 
nance or  death  in  foreign  climes.  The  price  then 
paid  for  the  little  labour  that  was  done,  kept  not  pace 
with  the  rise  of  necessaries  :  it  exceeded  not  the  wages 
given  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  landlords  de- 

*  In  the  cant  of  these  wretched  rioters  they  were  called  land- 
pirates. 
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i/tiz-  manded  extravagant  rents  from  their  cottiers,  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  lettings,  they  allowed  them 
generally  a  right  of  common,  of  which  they  soon  again 
deprived  them  by  enclosures.  The  absolute  inability  of 
these  oppressed  tenants  to  pay  their  tithes  beside  their 
landlord's  rent,  made  them  feel  the  exaction  and  levy- 
ing of  them  by  the  proctors,  as  a  grievance  insupport- 
able*. 
Comrr.U'cn  These  insurrections  became  daily  more  alarming  to 

to^nquiije  .  .      .  _ 

into  the      government :    they  instituted  a  commission  or   some   1 
gentlemen  of  distinguished  loyalty  and  eminence  in 
the  la\v,  to  enquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  real  causes  I 
and  circumstances  of  these  riots,  who  reported,  "  that   I 
the  authors  of  those  riots  consisted  indiscriminately  "of 
persons  of  different  persuasions,  and  that  no  marks  of 
disatlection   to   his   Majesty's  person    or   government  1 
appeared  in  any  of  these  people f  :"  which  report  was  I 
confirmed  by  the  judges  of  the  Munster  circuit,  and 
by  the  dying  protestations  of  the  first  five  of  the  un»  I 
happy  men,  who  were  executed  at  Waterford,  in  1762,  I 
for  having  been  present  at  the  burning  of  a  cabin,  upon"  I 

*  "  ('oi>-f'      -          have  flowed   (says  Mr.  Young)   from  these 
oppressions,  which  ouirht  long  ago  to  have  put  a  stop  to  them.    In    '«: 
England  we  h;iv<-  heard  much  of"  U'kilt  Hoys,  Slrcl  JEfoys,   Oc.k    * 
L'uyj,  l\'>:(j-of-diiLi  Boys,  &c.     But  these  various  insurgents  aro-  •'! 
rot  tci  he  0  uloundrd,  lor  they  are  very  dillertnt.     The  pi< 
di:>tizu:li<<n  in  the  discontents  or"  this  peoplu  is  into  protestant  and    | 
t;itliolic.      AH  ii'U   the  White  I?oys  were  among  the  rn;in 
ing  \ri.t  :he  North.    Tlie  White  Boys,  catholic  la joi..>-is    \ 

in  the  South." 

f  Vide  Dublin  Gazette,  and  also  The  Enquiry  into  the  Cuun 
cf  the  Outrages  committed  Ly  tht  Revellers  per  tc(um, 
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he  information  of  an  approver,  who  was  the  very  per*  1762. 
son,  that  had  set  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hand.  Fortu* 
nately  for  the  country,  Sir  Richard  Aston*,  lord-chief- 
ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  sent  down  upon  a 
special  commission  to  try  great  numbers  of  these 
'ioters ;  and  so  well  satisfied  with  the  impartiality  of 
ills  conduct  were  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  that 
spoil  his  return  from  Clonmell,  where  they  had  been 
ried,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  road  lined 
m  both  sides  with  men,  women,  and  children,  thank - 
ng  him  for  the  unbiassed  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
•upplicating  Heaven  to  bless  him  as  their  protector, 
juardian,  and  deliverer. 

The  execution  of  scores  of  these  unfortunate  ob- 
ects  of  misery  and  desperation  would  not  answer  the 
News  of  those,  (and  too  many  there  shamefully  were) 
vho  from  their  own  private  ends  connived  at  and  fo- 
nented  these  tumults.  They  sought  a  victim  of  more 
•enown  ;  and  selected  Nicholas  Sheehy,  the  parish 
)riest  of  Clogheen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  dis- 
rict  then  particularly  infested  by  the  White  Boys,  as  a 
k  abject  for  their  wicked  purpose.  They  proclaimed 
reward  of  30O/.  upon  his  head.  He,  conscious  of  his 

*  A  more  uncorrupt,  firm,  and  humane  judge  never  graced 
lie  bench.  The  extraordinary  exultation  of  the  Irish  on  this  oc- 
a&ion,  is  a  strong  though  melancholy  proof,  that  the  chaste  im- 
•artiaHty  and  independence,  from  which  that  learned  and  revered 
udge  never  departed,  had  hitherto  been  a  novelty  to  the  Irisii 
•eople.  He  has  received  the  most  honourable  test  of  his  upright- 
less  in  the  blame  cast  at  him  by  the  author  of  The  Alemo'urs of  tte 
Afferent  Relcllions  in  Ireland,  p.  34, 
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1762.  innocence,  requested  to  take  his  trial  out  of  hand 
at  Dublin,  where,  after  a  severe  scrutiny  of  fourteen 
hours,  he  was  honourably  acquitted ;  no  evidence 
having  appeared  against  him  but  a  blackguard  boy, 
a  common  prostitute,  and  an  impeached  thief,  all 
brought  out  of  Clonmell  jail,  and  bribed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  against  him.  His  enemies,  who  had 
failed  in  their  first  attempt,  were  determined  upon 
his  destruction.  One  Bridge,  an  informer  against 
some  of  those,  who  had  been  executed  for  these  riots, 
was  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  their  associates, 
in  revenge,  although  his  body  could  never  be  found*. 
Sheehy,  immediately  after  his  acquittal  in  Dublin  for 
rebellion,  was  indicted  by  his  pursuers  for  this  murder ; 
he  was  transmitted  to  Cionmell,  to  be  tried  there  for 
this  new  crime,  and  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  same 
infamous  witness,  whose  testimony  had  been  so  justly 
reprobated  in  Dublin,  he  was  there  found  guilty,  and 
hanged  for  that  supposed  murder. 
The  White  The  Castle-party  studied  to  fix  the  catholics  with 
plain  of™  all  the  disloyalty  attending  these  insurrections.  The 
truth  is,,  that  the  oppressed  peasants  being  too  ignorant 
to  know  the  law,  and  too  poor  to  bear  it's  expenses, 
betook  themselves  to  violence  for  redress.  Mobs 
seldom  rise,  till  they  have  suffered  grievance  j  and 

*  It  was  positively  sworn,  by  two  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
that  he  privately  left  the  kingdom  SOUK-  short  time  before  he 
said  to  have  been  murdered.  See  notes  of  the  trial  taken  by  one 
of  the  jury,  in  Exshaw's  Magazine  for  June,  1760.  The  ini- 
quitous execution  of  Mr.  Sheehy  is  more  fully  detailed  in  my 
Historical  Review,  p.  340,  fee. 
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seldomer  disperse  till  they  have  occasioned  mischief.  1762. 
The  loudest  complaint  of  these  White  Boys  was  against 
the  extortions  of  the  tithe  proctors.  The  landlords  and 
graziers,  in  order  to  divert  the  irritation  of  this  wretch- 
ed peasantry  from  themselves,  cherished  or  connived 
at  their  resistance  to  the  ever  unpopular  demands  of 
the  clergy.  This  sutfering  and  misguided  people 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  oath  *.  Many 
undue  means  were  used  to  exaggerate  the  evil,  and 
convert  it  into  a  popish  plot  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, to  massacre  the  protestants,  and  to  favour  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  As  the  lower  order  of  the 
.people  in  Munster  principally  consisted  of  catholics,  the 
insurgency  was  in  the  old  style  of  malignancy  laid  to 
the  account  of  religion.  The  house  of  commons  ap- 
:  ed  a  committee  "  to  enquire  into  the  causes  and 
progress  of  (what  was  termed)  the  popish  insurrection 
in  the  province  of  Munster." 

fOn   the  23d   of  January,   1762,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Encrease  of 

establish- 

secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  communicated  to  the  com-  memandof 

.          .  lord-lieute- 

mon&  the  rupture  with  the  court  of  Spam  :  in  conse-  nant's  ai- 

..  .  lowancc. 

"quence  of  which  his  majesty  had  directed  an  imme- 
diate augmentation  of  five  battalions  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  a  vote  of  credit  passed  for  the  raising  of 
5«.  0,OOO  /.  The  house  of  commons  also  resolved 

*  The  form  of  the  oath  is  given  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I. 
341 .  But  the  most  prurient  malice  cannot  distort  one  word  of  it 
into  an  engagement  to  the  Pope,  French,  or  Pretender,  as  it  was 
currently  represented. 

f  8  Journ.  Com.  p.  136. 
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J7&2.  upon  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  requesting  that 
he  would  represent  to  his  majesty  the  sense  of  that 
house,  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  augment 
his  excellency's  allowances  to  the  annual  sum  of 
1  6,000  /. 

other  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1  7G2,  Lord  Halifax, 

congratulated  parliament  upon  the  insurrections  of  the 


h'       If'liitc  Hoys*  being  suppressed.     Yet  the  spirit  of  in- 


surrection was  not  eradicated  :  the  roots  of  the  evil 
had  spread  wider  than  the  province  of  Minister  ;  for 
elsewhere  ?Iso  the  lower  orders  were  wretched  op- 
pressed,  and  impoverished.  New  risings  took  place  on 
different  principles,  Oak  ttoi/s  and  Hcarts-qf-Stea 
.floys  made  their  appearance  successively  in  the 
northern  counties. 

Oak  Boys.  ^ne  highways  in  Ireland  were  formerly  made  and 
repaired  by  the  labour  of  housekeepers.  Tie  who  had 
a  horse,  was  obliged  to  work  six  days  in  the  year  j 
himself  and  horse  :  he  who  had  none,  was  to  give  six 
day's  labour.  It  had  been  long  complained  of,  that  the 
poor  alone  were  compelled  to  work  ;  that  the  rich  were 
exempt  ;  that  instead  of  mending  the  public  roads, 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  was  wasted  on  private  job- 
'f/.v.  Parishes  rose  to  a  man,  and  from  the  oaken 
branches,  which  they  wore  in  their  hats,  the  insur- 
gents were  denominated  Oak  Hoys.  From  pa- 
rishes the  contagion  flew  to  baronies,  from  baronies 
to  counties  ;  till  at  length  the  greater  part  of 
.1  was  engaged.  Besides  the  overseers  of  roads, 

*  7  Comm.  Journ.  p.  173. 
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they  attacked  the  clergy,  whom  they  resolved  to  GUI'-  1762. 
tail  of  their  tithes,  and  their  landlords,  the  price  of 
\vhose  lands  (particularly  the  turf-logs)  they  set  about 
regulating.  The  army  was  collected  from  the  other 
provinces ;  for  till-  then  the  province  of  Ulster  was 
deemed  so  peaceful,  that  scarcely  any  troops  were 
quartered  in  it.  With  the  loss  of  some  lives,  the  tumult 
was  soon  quelled  j  and  by  some  legislative  regulations 
for  the  future  repairs  of  the  roads,  quiet  was  restored. 

The  rising  of  the  Steel  JBoi/s  was  not  so  general,  sxcci  R>/S. 
but  more  violent.  An  absentee  nobleman,  possessed 
of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom,  instead  of 
letting  his  land  when  out  of  lease,  for  the  highest  rent, 
adopted  a  novel  mode,  of  taking  large  fines  and  small 
rents.  The  occupier  of  the  ground,  though  willing 
to  give  the  highest  rent,  was  unable  to  pay  die  fines. 
He  was  bought  out  by  the  wealthy  undertaker,  who 
not  contented  with  a  moderate  interest  for  his  money, 
racked  the  rents  to  a  pitch  above  the  reach  of  the  old 

p 

tenant.  The  ousted  tenants  caused  risings  against  the 
forestallers,  destroying  their  houses,  and  maiming  their 
cattle.  They  too  became  like  the  Oak  Boys  general 
reformers.  The  army  soon  subdued  them ;  some 
prisoners  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  the  country  was  restored  to  tranquillity. 

Lord    Bute's   administration   gave  the  first  check  Address  to 

.  .  .  -        ,         Mr  I'itt,  on 

to   the  Whig   interest  since   the   accession    or    the  his  r 
house  of  Brunswick.     He  carried  the  Tory  principles 
(with  exception  to  Jacobitism)  to  the  highest  sublima- 
tion.    Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt*,  the  mer- 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  vigorous  and  successful  administration  had 
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chants  and  traders  of  Dublin  in  a  body,  not  indeed 
legally  representing,  but  well  known  to  speak  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Pitt,  expressive  of  their 
admiration  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  and  their 
sincere  condolence,  that  his  country  was  deprived  of 
his  services  *.  The  merchants,  traders,,  and  citizens 
of  Dublin  at  this  time  being  the  most  opulent  and  con- 
siderable body  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  took  the  lead 
in  watching  and  forwarding  the  civil  interests  of  the 
nation.  They  were  encouraged  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  (after  having  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies  and  persecutors)  now  represented  them  in 
parliament. 
Failure  of  Doctor  Lucas  had  been  prominently  forward  in 

patriotic  .  .  ... 

bills  in  the  procuring  a  resolution  or  the  commons  to  bnng  in 

commons.      ,         .         e        1*11          i-      •        i          i  •  r  •>• 

heads  or  a  bill  to  limit  the  duration  or  parliaments, 
in  imitation  of  the  English  septennial  bill  ;  which  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  65.  The  loss  of  a  question 

much  endeared  him  to  the  people,  having  proposed  in  the  cabinet 
an  immediate  declaration  against  Spain,  and  being  only  supported 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple,  he  immediately  resigned, 
in  order  not  to  remain  responsible  for  measures,  ivhich  he  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  guide.  A  principle  more  admired  than 
imitated. 

*  It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  was  a 
Tory  at  heart,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  avowals  of  Whiggism. 
That  in  his  youth  he  was  a  Tory  appears  more  than  probable  :  but 
it  would  be  too  hm-,h  .1  ivnsure  on  so  great  a  statesman,  to 
conclude,  that  his  conversion  to  Whiggism  was  the  effect  of  in- 
terest, and  not  of  conviction.  The  address  may  be  seen  in  the 
App.  to  my  Hist.  Review,  No.  LXIX. 
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so   reasonable,    and   constitutional,    marks   the   rapid      1763. 
decline  of  the  patriotic  interest  in  Ireland  after  the  late 
changes.      This  ministerial  triumph  was  followed  by 
no  popular  disturbance,  but  great  dissatisfaction.     The 
merchants,,    traders,    and    citizens   of   Dublin,    came 
to   strong  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  general  dis- 
content at  the  loss  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  which  raised 
an  awful  alarm  in  government.     That   failure  how- 
ever did  not  discourage  the  patriotic  Lucas.    He  pre- 
sented heads  of  bills  for  securing  the  freedom  of  par- 
1  Hament,  by  ascertaining  the  qualifications  for  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  and   by  vacating  the  seats  of 
;  members,    who  should    accept    any    lucrative   office 
lor   employment  from    the    Crown,   and    of    persons 
i  upon  the  establishment  of  Great  Britain    or  Ireland. 
Each  failed  from  the  superior   numbers  of  the  court 
party. 

After  the  Earl  of  Halifax    had  been  recalled  to  The  Earl  of 
England  to   succeed   Mr.   G.   Grenyille  as  secretary  succeeded 

r  i_        T-I      i        r  TLT        i  by  the  Earl 

or  state*,    the  harl   or  Northumberland  came   over  of  North- 

i        i  i<  <.  •      /~v        i  umberland. 

as  lord-lieutenant  to  meet  the  parliament,  in  October, 
J  763.  His  speech  to  them  on  this  occasion,  was  ex- 
pressive of  his  majesty's  just  and  gracious  regard  for  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  people  :  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  happy  effects  of  the  peace,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  remainder  of  his  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  late  disturbances  in  Ulster.  A  motion 

t  This  change  in  the  English  Ministry  happened  on  the  14th. 
of  October,    1762.     Mr.  G.   Grenville    held    this  situation  till 
July  12,  176.5,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  pf  Grafton 
VOL.  II.  if 
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1763.     for  the  committee  to   enquire  into   the  causes  of  the' 
v^tf^ 

tumultuous  risings  in  Ulster,and  the  means  to  suppress 

them,  and  the  causes  of  insurrection  in  the  south,  and 
to  report  the  whole  matter,,  specially,  was  negatived 
by  putting  the  previous  question  on  a  division  of  eighty 
against  twenty-six.  Thus  was  the  door  shut  against 
enquiry,  too  probably  from  apprehension,  that  the  truth 
would  be  recorded,  arid  an  effectual  stop  put  to  the 
system  of  converting  popular  discontents  into  the  en- 
gines of  state  intrigue.  To  know  the  source  of  a 
disorder,,  is  the  first  step  to  it's  cure.  In  order  however 
to  delude  the  people,  *  the  house  received  from  it's 
committee  several  general  resolutions,  which  were  mere 
truisms,  and  gave  no  information,  furnished  no  redress, 
supplied  no  means,  afforded  no  security,  effected  no 
remedy. 
Further  ef-  Notwithstanding  the  patriots  had  often  failed  in 

forts  of  the 

patriots  to  their  parliamentary  efforts  to  bring  the  system  of  go- 
pension  Us;,  vernment  into  some  constitutional  consistency,  they 
still  persevered,  particularly  in  their  attempt  to  reduce 
and  regulate  the  pension  list.  The  commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  pensions  upon 
the  civil  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  the 
encrease  of  them  might  be  prevented  :  but  the  motion 
for  addressing  his  majesty  on  the  subject  was  negatived 
on  a  division  of  1 12  against  73.  The  pensions  then 
charged  upon  the  civil  establishment  amounted  to 
7 2,000 /.  per  ami.  The  private  revenue  of  the  crown, 

*  Journ.  Com.  vol.  VII.  p.  203. 
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vvhich  the  law  left  at  it's  discretionary  disposal,  did     vJLj/ 
riot  at  the  same  time  exceed  7COO/.  per  arm.,  so  that 
the  pensions  exceeded  the  fund,   which  could   alone 
be  charged  with  them  by  65,OOO  /.  per  arin.  * 

There  then  was   in  Ireland  a  certain  description  of  Fi"t  effor) 

in  favor  of 

(persons,  who' professed  themselves  at  all  times  enemies  catholic* 
,by  principle,  and  persecutors  by  disposition  of  their  ^rough 
(catholic  countrymen.     They  were  ready  instruments  stone, 
in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  prelate,  to    whose  in- 
trigues    were    attributed    by    Lord    Clare     (in    his 
speech  on  theUnion  )all  the  party  heats  and  animosities, 
that  so  long  disturbed  and  degraded  the  parliamentary 
(proceedings.     As  long  as  Primate  Stone  lived  f,  he 
[pursued  the  Machiavelian  policy  of  keeping  the  Irish 
a  divided  people,  and  to  him  is  to  be  attributed  the 
itailure  of  the  first  effort    in   favor   of  the   catholics, 
jduring  the  present  reign.    On  the  25th  of  November, 
JJ1763,  Mr.  Mason  proposed  fresh  heads  of  a  bill  which 
:he  reminded    the    house,  had   in   the  last  session  J, 

*  The  various  motions  and  debates  upon  the  pension  list  are 

S'iven   at  large   in   my   Historical   Review,  vol.   I.  358  to  366.  ^ 

I  The  pension  list  was  warmly  debated  during  this  administration. 
JFhe  Earl  of  Northumberland  accepted  of  his  appointment,  on  a  sti- 
bulatiou  with  the  King,  that  no  pension  should  be,  granted  for  life 
i  luring  his  lieutenancy.     This  was  religiously  observed,  except  in 
'Le  case  of  a  pension  of50COl.  to  Trustees  for  the  Princess   Au- 
justa,  to  her  separate  use  during  life,  which  had  been  previously 
»greed  upon.     The  Duke  of  York's  pension  of  :  0001-  was  granted 
luring  pleasure, 
t  He  died  on  the  10th  of  December,   1764. 

*  It  cannot  have  been  the  effect   of  oblivion  that  the  journals 
j!)f  parliament  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  proceedings  on  that  bill 
In  the  last  session. 

J-    2 
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1763.     passed  without    a  division   for    empowering   papists 
to   lend  money  on  mortgage  of  real  estates  :    the) 
had   been   lost   in    England  :     for   what  reason    he 
knew  not,  as  he  thought  the  passing  of  such   a  bill 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage.      Mr.  Le  Hunte 
opposed  the  bill,  which  might  eventually  make  papists 
proprietors  of  great  part  of  the  landed  interest  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  would  be  dangerous.  He  observed, 
that  the  heads  of  the  bill  passed  in  the  last  session,  had 
not  passed  without  a  division,    there  having  been  a 
majority  of  no  more  than  twelve  in  their  favor  :  he  said 
.they  would  nothave  passed  at  all,  had  they  not  been  art- 
fully  brought  in    the    very   last   day   of  the  session, 
when  no    more  than  sixty-two  members  were  present. 
When  a  motion  was  afterwards  made,  and  the  question 
put,  that  the  heads  of  the  bill  be  rejected,    the  house- 
divided  1 38  for  the  rejection,  and  53  against  it. 
Deaths  of        Keen,  though  silent  were  the  grief  and  disappoint- 
stone  and    ment  of  the  catholics  at  the  failure  of  this  application 
m,n.          to  the  favor  of  the  legislature,  not  in  fact  for  any  new 
indulgence,  but  for  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  ca- 
pacity to  take  real    security  for  money,  the  legality  of 
which  the  astuteness   of  their  enemies  had    lately  only 
questioned.     Their  despondency  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration.   Their  oppression  formed  the  base  of  the  then 
Anglo-Hybernian  system  of  government.      Thedeaths 
of  Primate  Stone  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  in  Decen> 
ber,  1 7G4,  put  an  end  to  that  system.     Thence  a  new 
ocene  opens  to  the  view.     To   this  moment  of  Irish 
history  Lord  Clare  alluded,  when  he  said,   the  govern- 
ment of  England  at  length  o/jnwd  their   eyes  to 
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'defects  and  dangers  of  it :    they  shook  the  power  of     1765. 
the  Aristocracy,  but  were  unable  to  break  it  down. 

Upon  the  deaths  of  two  of  the  lords-justices,  Lord-  The  last 
chancellor  Bowes,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  the  speaker  of  the  tices  in  ire- 
house  of  commons  were  appointed.,    to    whom   after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Drogheda  was  joined ;  and  from  the 
change  of  system  they  were  the  last.     Lord  Viscount 
Weymouth     though    appointed   never     went     over, 
and  the    Earl  of  Hertford   succeeded  as  lord-lieute- 
nant*. 

By  the  management  of  the  castle,  the  patriots  were  The  pa- 

,  ,     .  .   .  ,11     triots  renew 

greatly  reduced ;  but  their  spirit  was  not  subdued,  theirefforts. 
They  returned  to  the  charge  of  the  pensions/}"  A  motion 
for  an  address  on  the  subject  to  his  majesty  in  the 
Commons  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  1 19  against 
4 1 .  Another  motion  for  an  address  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  correction  of  abuses,  in  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  and  administration  of  justice  was  nega- 
tived by  71  voices  against  35.  This  decrease  of  the 
minority  stimulated  those.,  who  had  not  yet  been 
bought  oft,  to  bring  forward  some  motion,  which 
should  fully  disclose  to  the  nation  the  corrupt  means, 

*  In  December,  1765,  died  at  Rome  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
only  son  of  James  II.  He  was  the  subject  of  the  political  fable 
of  the  Warming  Pan.  He  supported  a  long  life  of  misfortunes, 
sufferings,  and  retirement  with  Christian  fortitude.  His  attempt 
to  recover  the  British  throne,  in  1715,  and  his  son's  in  1745, 
made  no  sensation  in  Ireland.  His  death  was  scarcely  knowo 
or  spoken  of  in  that  country. 

f  8  Journ.  Com.  p.  64. 
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1767.      by  which  their  rights  were  sold  to  an  English  interest, 
On  the  very  next  day  *  a  motion  was  made  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,   re- 
questing his  excellency  to  lay  before  that  house  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council  in  March  last,  relative 
to  the  suppression  of  heads  of  a  bill,  for  securing  the 
freedom,  of  parliament ;    and  all  the  patents  granted 
in  reversion  or  in  possession  during  that  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  his  excellency  would  use  his  influence, 
that  no  more  reversionary  grants  should  be  disposed 
of  in  that  kingdom,  as  they  debilitated  the  crown,  and 
entailed  burdens  upon  the  people.      The  court-party 
defeated  the  patriots  by  a  contrary  motion,  that  in  lieu 
of  the  words  in  the  address,  the  sense  of  their  miserable 
condition,  they  should  insert  the  words,  their  happy 
condition  under  hit  majesty's  auspicious  government. 
In   septennial  parliaments  the  people  foresaw  a  sure 
check  against  the  systematical  venality  of  parliament. 
Resolutions  and  addresses  in   favour  of  that  measure 
were  poured  in  from  Dublin  and   every   part   of  the 
kingdom.     Still  were  the  efforts  of   the   patriots   in 
parliament,    and   of  the  people   without   ineffectual. 
The  heads  of  the    bill  were   introduced,    agreed   to, 
and   transmitted,  but   arrested    in    their  progress    bv 
the  English  privy  council.   The  lord-lieutenant  affected 
to  persuade  the  commons  f,  that  he  had   made   the 
strongest  representations  in  favour  of  such  a  law,     i 

*  24  May,  1767-     3  Journ.  Com.  p   143. 
f  8  Journ.  Com.  p   132. 
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i  [riots  thereupon  moved  a  very  strong  address  to  be      1767. 
I  presented  to  his  majesty,  which  spoke  a  language  of      ""*"" 
too  much  firmness  for  the  taste  of  the   court  party. 
It   was   negatived  upon    a  division   of  1 1 7   against 
29  *.     A  more  moderate  address  was  however  moved 
by  the  patriots  on  the  next  day,   which   they   carried 
I  by  a  majority  of  two  voices  :  there  being  90  for  and 
88  against  it. 

The  answer  to  the  address  did  not  appear  gracious  ungracious 
to  the  addressers.  His  majesty  was  aware  of  the 
wishes  of  the  commons  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
parliaments,  by  their  having  passed  the  heads  of  a  bill. 
But  no  consideration  could  prevail  with  his  majesty  to 
swerve  from  the  indispensable  duty  of  concurring  in 
such  provisions  only,  as  on  mature  deliberation  and 
advice  of  his  council  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  true  interest  and  happiness  of  his 
people.  From  this  answer,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
British  cabinet  upon  it,  it  appears,  as  if  they  had  se- 
lected this  particular  juncture  for  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  interest.  A  bill 
for  the  better  securing  the  liberties  of  the  subject  passed 
in  the  commons,  was  transmitted,  but  never  returned. 
Another  popular  bill,  to  prevent  the  buying  and  sell' 
ins:  of  offices,  which  concern  the  administration  of 

O         */         <-t'  7  •* 

justice,  or  the  collection  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  was 
transmitted,  but  miscarried  in  the  commons.  Thus 
failed  every  effort  of  the  patriots  to  remedy  the  system 
of  venality,  and  to  bring  back  the  constitution  to  its 

purity. 

8  Journ.  Cora   p.  13  2. 
L    4 
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The  most  active  of  the  patriots  at  that  time  was  Dr. 
Lucas.     He  was  of  course  obnoxious  to  government. 

LUCK  ^  was  tne  P0licv  °f  the  castle,  to  throw  all  possible  dis- 
repute upon  the  few,  who  still  earnestly  espoused  the 
patriotic  cause,  as  Lucas  did  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  official  opposition,  Dr.  L> 
personal  virtue  and  talent  commanded  the  esteem  and 
respect  both  of  his  sovereign  and  his  vicegerents 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  had  particularly  noticed  him 
when  he  was  in  England,  and  was  personally  esteemed 
by  him  in  return  :  he  had  also  to  boast  of  kind  ti  • 
ment  from  the  Lords  Chesterfield  arid  Harrington, 
Halifax  and  Northumberland.  He  bore  .affection,  as 
well  as  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  Theunremitted  and  faith- 
ful attention  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  with  the  dis- 
couraging prospect  of  failing  in  every  exertion,  forced 
from  him  a  confession,  that  he  was  weary  of  his  task. 
because  he.  laboured  incessantly  in  vain. 

Ld.Towns-        Lord  Hertford  not  having  lent  himself  as  pliantly, 

hcnd  suc- 

ceeds Lord    as  was  expected  to  the  work  of  the  British  cabinet, 

Hertford.  . 

which  it  must  be  therefore  presumed  he  disapproved 
of,  was  recalled.  The  old  lords-justices  filled  their 
stations  for  the  last  time  until  the  appointment-  of  Lord 
Townshend  to  be  lord-lieutenant  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, J767. 
Theancient  Under  this  administration  was  introduced  a  new 

system  of  c 

Roveming     system    ot  governing    Ireland.     The    cnoice    of  < 

nobleman  for  the  purpose  was  in  many  points  judi- 

-rder  to  attempt  the  arduous  task  of  sup- 

planting the  deep-rooted  influence  of  the  Irish  oligar- 

chy, it  was  requisite,  that  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  whom 
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that  power  was  to  be  transferred,  should  be  endowed 
with  the  qualities  most  likely  to  ingratiate  him  with 
the    Irish  nation  ;    convivial  ease,  humour,  liberality, 
and  valour.      The    majority   in   the  commons  grew 
daily  less  tractable  by  those,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  English  interest,   than  it  formerly  had  been. 
Three  or  four  grandees  had  such  an  influence  in  the 
commons,  that  their  coalition  commanded  a  majority 
on  any  question*.     Formerly  the  principals  used  to 
stipulate  with  each  new  lord -lieutenant,  whose  office 
was  biennial,  and  residence  but  fo-r  six  months,,  upon 
what  terms,  they    would   carry   the   king's   business 
through   the  house:  so  that  they  might  not  impro- 
perly be  called  undertakers.    They  provided,  that  the 
disposal  of  all  court  favors,  whether  places,  pensions, 
or  preferments,  should  pass  through  their  hands,  in 
order    to   keep    their  suite    in    an  absolute  state  of 
dtpendance    and    vassalage.      All    applications   were 
made  by  the  leader,  who  claimed  as  a  right  the  pri- 
vilege of  gratifying  his  friends  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.     Whenever  such  demands  were  not  com- 
plied  with,  then   were  the  measures  of  government 
sure  to  be  crossed  and  obstructed :  and  the  session  of 
parliament    became   a    constant    struggle   for   power 
between  the  heads  of  parties.     This  evil  had  been 
seen  and  lamented  by  Lord  Chesterfield.     His  resolu- 
tion and  preparatory  steps  for  undermining  it  probably 
contributed  to  his  recal  on  the  cessation  of  danger, 

«  Dr.  Cainb.  Phil.  Sarv.  p,  5?. 
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Particular 
views  of 
Lord 
Towns- 
hend's  ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


Lord 
Towns- 
bend's  ad- 
dress in 
managing 
rhe  system. 


which  his  wisdom  alone  was  thought  competent  to 
avert. 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Townshend's  admi- 
nistration was  to  break  up  the  monopolizing  system 
of  the  oligarchy.  He  in  part  succeeded,  but  by 
means  ruinous  to  the  country.  The  subalterns  were 
not  to  be  detached  from  their  chiefs,  but  by  similar, 
though  more  powerful  means,  than  those,  by  which 
they  had  been  enlisted  under  their  banners.  The  streams 
of  favor  became  not  only  multiplied,  but  enlarged  ; 
consequently  the  source  of  remuneration  was  the 
sooner  exhausted.  Every  individual  looked  up  di- 
rectly to  the  fountain  head.  The  innovation  provoked 
the  deserted  few  to  resentment :  but  they  were  bereft 
of  their  consequence,  \vhen  leh  to  their  individual 
exertions  *.  They  took  refuge  under  the  shelter  of 
patriotism,  and  inveighed  against  the  venality  of  the 
system,,  because  it  had  taken  a  new  direction.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  some,  though  very  few  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  were  earnest,  firm, 
and  implacable  against  it. 

The  arduous  task,  which  Lord  Townshend  had 
assumed  was  not  to  be  effected  by  a  coup  de  main  : 


*  Under  various  pretences  these  gentlemen  endeavoured  to 
spirit  up  the  people  to  adopt  their  resentments,  and  affected 
to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  patriotism.  The  contest  produced 
a  series  of  political  letters,  replete  with  \vit  and  humour,  inferior 
perhaps  to  nothing  of  the  kind,  except  the  letters  of  Junius. 
They  have  been  collected  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume, 
under  th"  title  of  Baratariana 
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farces  so  engaged,  marshalled,  and  commanded,  were 
<not  to  be  dislodged  by  a  sudden  charge :  regular 
and  cautious  approaches  were  to  be  made  :  it  was 
requisite,  that  the  chief  governor  should  be  first 
popular,  then  powerful,  before  he  could  be  success- 
ful. His  lordship  to  those  convivial  fascinations, 
to  which  the  Irish  are  eminently  sensible,  superadd- 
ed  as  many  personal  favors,  as  his  fiscal  resources? 
admitted*.  He  judiciously  countenanced  the  cry 
for  septennial  parliaments  j  in  which  the  patriots  an- 
ticipated the  cure  of  gross  venality  by  the  return  of 
their  power  and  controul  over  their  representatives. 
Government  indeed  felt^that  they  could  not  decently 
withhold  from  Ireland  what  England  had  so  long  en- 
joyed f. 

Dr.  Lucas  had  several  times  failed  in  his  endeavours  Anocten- 
to  procure  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parlia-  obtained, 
jnent.     Now    however,  a  septennial   bill   was  trans- 
mitted, and  returned  altered  into  an  octennial   one. 
|  There  appears  to  have  been  some  unfair  manoeuvring 

*  To  break  up  the  mischievous  system  of  the  Irish  Oligarchy, 
Lord  Townsbend  not  only  employed  the  means  furnished  by  go- 
yernment,  but  had  the  singular  merit  of  having  sacrificed  his  own 
patrimony,  to  the  service  of  the  state  The  allowance  of  1 60001, 
per  ann  ,  sufficed  not  to  maintain  that  Establishment,  which  his 
zeal,  for  the  public  service,  and  the  liberality  of  his  own  disposition 
pointed  out-as  necessary.  This  nobleman  during  his  vice-royalty, 
contracted  a  heavy  debt ;  which  his  son  the  present  marquis  is 
DOW  selling  apart  of  the  family  estate  to  discharge. 

•  The  British  parliaments  have  continuance  for  seven  years, 
unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  King,  by  1  Geo.  I.  c-  38. 
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1767 •  in  the  British  cabinet,  in  order  by  a  side  wind  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  of  that,  which  they  durst  not  openly 
refuse  them.  At  the  same  time  a  transmiss  was  made 
of  another  popular  bill  for  the  independance  of  the 
judges,  in  which  the  English  cabinet  had  also  inserted 
some  alteration.  It  was  expected,  that  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Irish  commons  for  their  privilege  would  have 
induced  them  to  reject  any  bill,  into  which  an  altera- 
tion had  been  introduced.  The  English  cabinet  was 
deceived  :  the  Irish  commons  waved  the  objection  as 
to  the  limitation  bill,  in  order  to  make  sure  at  last  of 
what  they  had  so  long  tried  in  vain  to  procure  :  they 
considered?  that  by  objecting  on  this  very  account  to 
the  judges'  bill,  they  kept  up  the  claim  to  their 
privilege :  for  although  this  latter  bill  had  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  the  speech  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  it  was  on  account  of  alterations  inserted  in 
it  in  England,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  compare  the  bill  with  the  heads  of  the  bill, 
unanimously  rejected  *. 
New  sys-  The  return  of  the  octennial  bill  was  followed  by  a 

tern  of  Lord 

Towns-  grateful  address  to  the  throne  :  and  when  the  royal 
assent  was  given,  the  people  took  the  horses  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  coach,  and  drew  him  to 
the  castle  with  enthusiastic  exultation  f .  His  excel- 

•  Vid.  8  Journ.  Com.  p.  2/U 

•r  Dr.  Campbell,  five  years  from  that  time  observed,  (p.  58.) 
"  Notwithstanding  that  deed  were  so  pleasing  to  the  people,  yet 
they  then  began  to  think,  that  that  favorite  law  was  of"  no  other 
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x. 

lency's*  popularity  was  not  lasting.  By  dividing  J^, 
the  channel  of  favour  into  a  multitude  of  streams,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons  were  taught  to 
look  up  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  not  only  as  the  source, 
but  as  the  actual  dispenser  of  every  boon.  Not  even 
a  commission  in  the  revenue  of  40/.  a  year,  could  be 
disposed  of  but  through  him.  Thus  were  the  old 
undertakers  given  to  understand,  that  there  was  ano- 
ther way  of  doing  business,  than  through  them.  It 
was  not  without  violence  on  both  sides,  that  Lord 
Townshend  effected  his  purpose.  The  immediate  suf- 
ferers termed  this  alteration  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ing an  innovation,  which  they  artfully  taught  the 
people  to  resent,,  as  a  national  grievance. 

Early  in  the  first  session,  the  attention  of  parliament  Augmenta. 

.  •  i  •  r     ,  i        tion  of  the 

was  drawn  to  the  consideration  or  the  army  upon  the  army. 
Irish  establishment.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mons from  his  excellency  intimating,  that  his  Majesty 
thought  it  necessary,  that  his  army  upon  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment should  be  augmented  to  15,235  men.  In 
consequence  of  this  message,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  military  esta- 
blishment, and  also  into  the  application  of  the  money 
granted  for  its  support  from  25th  March,  1751.  The 
result  of  that  enquiry  brought  to  light  great  miscon- 
duct and  abuse  in  the  military  departments. 

The  unusual  interval  of  sixteen  months  between  the  Ld.  Towns- 

hend's  ma- 

,  nagement 

use,  than  to  increase  the  value  of  boroughs  ;  a  single  seat  in  one  of  the  new 

of  which  then  sold  for  2000  1.  at  least.  "  system. 

*  Ibid. 
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17(^1     dissolution  of  the  old  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
/""'     liament  was  sedulously  employed  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
in  forming  the  particular  arrangements  with  the  new 
members  for  carrying  on   the  work  of  government, 
upon  the  new  system  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  chief  governor:    and  considering  the  length  of 
possession,  the  nature  of  the  power,  the  struggle  of 
the  former  holders  to  retain  it,  and   their  personal 
weight  and  influence  upon  their  dependents,  his  efforts 
were  upon  the  whole  successful  for  a  first  essay.    On 
the  1 7th  of  October,  1769,  the  lord-lieutenant  met  the 
new  parliament.      Mr.  John  Ponsonby   was    unani- 
mously elected  speaker.  Lord  Townshend,  whose  spe- 
cial mission  was  to  create  a  new  junto  in  support  of 
the    English    interest,    independent  of   their    former 
leaders,  had  not  so  matured  his  plan,  as  to  have  ensured 
the  whole  game.     He  had  not  altered  the  nature,  but 
only  raised  the  price  of  accommodation.     As  in  the 
old,  so  in  the  new  system  some  cases  appear  to  have 
been  reserved  out  of  the  general  bargain.    Such  form- 
erly had   been  the  reservation    of  a   right    to   vote 
for  limited  parliaments.     Such  now  was  the  right  to 
resist  the  claim  of  the  English  council    to   originate 
money  bills   in  the  British  cabinet,  in  lieu  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons.     The  matter  was  brought  fairly 
to  issue    between    them ;    the  commons  refused    to 
pass  the  money  bill,  and  came  to  an  unanimous  reso- 
lution, that  the  said   bill  was  rejected  because  it  did 
not  take  its  rise  in  that  house.     The  lord -lieutenant 
protested  against    this  right   of  the   commons,    and 
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endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  enter  his  protest  upon  17 
their  Journals*.  The  house  would  not  submit  to 
this  encroachment  upon  their  privileges.  The  lords 
were  less  inflexible,  and  after  much  opposition  and 
debate,  his  excellency's  protest  was  solemnly  record- 
ed on  the  Journals  of  the  house  of  peers f.  Only 
two  bills  passed  in  this  singular  and  short  session  of 
parliament  The  commons  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
papers  ordered  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to  be  submitted  to 
them :  and  a  motion  was  made  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  address,  with  a  view  to  procure  themj.  Upon 
which  a.  division  took  place  of  forty-seven  for,  and 
sixty- five  against  the  motion.  This  was  the  first 
trial  of  the  strength  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  newly 
marshalled  phalanx.  It  was  not  upon  any  of  the  ex- 
cepted  questions ;  and  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  his  victory.  He  deferred  further  experiment, 
till  he  had  more  fully  secured  his  men. 

§  Once  more  was  the  money  bill  rejected  by  ninety-  Opposition 

four  against  seventy-one:  and  it  was  resolved,  that  mons en- 
creases. 

the  said  bill  was  rejected  because  it  did  not  take  its 
rtse  in  that  house.  The  lord  lieutenant  took  this  de- 
feat so  much  to  heart,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  on 

*  This  matter  is  more  fully  handled  in  my  Historical  Review, 
vol.  I.  p.  369,  &c. 

f  In  the  Appendix,  No.  LX.  to  .my  Historical  Review,  may  be 
seen  the  protest  of  the  five  dissentient  lords,  and  also  the  protest 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  whole  proceeding  thereupon  from 
the  Lords'  Journals. 

J  8  Journ.  Com.  p.  295. 

I  Journ.  Com.  vol.  VIII.  p.  323. 
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I76y-  no  more  government  questions  during  that  session  :'• 
or  until  he  could,  according  to  the  castle  phrase,  make 
more  sure  of  the  King's  business.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  transaction  in  England  were  grossly 
insulting  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Woodfall's  Public  Adver- 
tiser contained  several  offensive  paragraphs *,  which, 
having  been  read,  it  was  resolved,  were  a  false 
and  infamous  libel  upon  the  proceedings  of  that 
house,  a  daring  invasion  of  the  parliament,  and  cal- 
culated to  create  groundless  jealousies  between  his 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land :  it  was  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said  paper 
should  be,  and  it  was  accordingly  burnt  by  the  hands 

•  *  Journ.  Com.  vol.  VIII.  p.  344.  "  Hibernian  patriotism  is  a 
transcript  of  that  tilthy  idol  worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern  ; 
insolence,  assumed  from  an  opinion  of  impunity,  usurps  the  place, 
which  boldness  against  real  injuries  ought  to  hold.  The  refusal 
of  the  late  bill,  because  it  was  not  brought  in  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  ages,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  the  dependance  of  Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  is  a 
behaviour  more  suiting  an  army  of  White- Boys,  than  the  grave 
representatives  of  a  nation.  This  is  the  most  daring  insult,  that 
has  been  offered  to  government.  It  must  be  counteracted  with 
firmness,  or  else  the  state  is  ruined.  Let  the  refractory  house  be 
dissolved  ;  should  the  next  copy  their  example,  Jet  it  also  be  dis- 
solved ;  jnd  if  the  same  spirit  of  seditious  obstinacy  should  con- 
tinue, I  know  no  remedy  but  one,  and  it  is  extremely  obvious. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme  over  its  conquests,  as 
well  as  colonies,  and  the  service  of  the  nation  mnst  not  be  left 
undone,  on  account  of  the  factious  obstinacy  of  a  provincial  as- 
sembly. Let  our  legislature,  for  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
vote  the  Irish  supplies  j  and  so  save  a  natjon,  that  their  own  ob- 
atinate  representatives  endeavour  to  TV/ 
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rf  the  common  hangman,  on  the  20th  of  December,     1769. 
in  the  presence  of  the  sheriffs  and  an  immense  crowd. 

*On  the  same  day,  Sir  Charles  Bingham  brought  Moreaiarm- 

ing  opposi- 

ap  the  report  from  the  committee,  to  which  it  had 


commons* 

Deen  referred,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  pensions. 
Fhe  ministerial  party,  apprised  of  his  excellency's  in- 
tention to  prorogue  the  parliament  within  the  week, 
ind  sensible,  that  the  subject  of  pensions  was  too 
a  wound  to  be  probed  in  that  temper  of  the 
louse,  moved  to  adjourn  the  further  consideration 

the  report  till  after  the  holidays.  On  this  tender 
subject  many  of  the  ministerialists,  who  had  quitted 
heir  ranks  on  the"  former  questions,  fell  back  accord- 
ng  to  their  engagements,  and  outvoted  the  patriots  by 
a  majority  of  nine*  The  patriots  resolved  to  address 
his  excellency  to  inform  them,  whether  it  were  his  in- 
tention to  prorogue  the  parliament  sooner  than  usual. 
f  he  lord-lieutenant  once  more  failed  in  doing  the 
King's  business.  Upon  a  division  on  the  main  ques- 
tion the  minister  was  opposed  by  106,  and  supported 
only  by  73f. 

On   the  very  next   day,    Sir  George  Macartney,  Lord-iieutt. 
the  secretary,  reported  to  the  house  his  excellency's  graciousan- 

,  .    .  .  ,  ,  .  .  swer.  and 

answer,  which  was  neither  ambiguous  nor  gracious.  parliament 
On  the  26th  of  December  his  excellency  put  an  end  prorogucl 
to  the  session,  on  which  occasion  the  speaker,  Mr. 
John  Ponsonbyj  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  made 

*  Journ.  Comm.  vol.  VIII.  p.  353. 
f   lb.  p.  353. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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1771.  a  very  spirited  speech*.  His  excellency  made  a  very 
pointed  speech  to  the  commons,  setting  forth  his  rea- 
sons for  protesting  against  their  conduct,  which  they 
gave  orders  to  their  clerk  not  to  enter  on  their  Jour- 
nals. The  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  20th  of 
March,  1770,  and  by  five  successive  proclamations  it 
was  prorogued  ultimately  to  the  26th  of  February, 
1771,  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
Effects  of  This  measure  of  depriving  the  nation  of  the  benefit 

these  unu-  .  .  .      . 

suai  proro-  of  their  representatives,  because  a  majority  or  them 
had  stood  up  firmly  for  their  privileges,  coupled  with 
the  effect  produced  by  some  angry  expressions  of  the 
secretary  in  debate,  threw  the  public  mirid  into  an 
irritation,  which  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  A  motion 
was  made  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  by  the 
Hon.  Boyle  Walsinghamf,  on  the  late  extraordinary 
prorogation  of  the  Irish  parliament,  for  an  address  to  I » 
his  Majesty,  to  give  directions  to  lay  before  that  house  a  1 5 
copy  of  all  instructions  to  the  lord-lieutenant  relating  -. 
to  the  late  sudden  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parliament,  I,  < 
at  a  time  when  affairs  of  the  greatest  national  import- 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that   the  Journals   of  the  lords  take  n 
notice  of  the  speaker's  speech  to  the  lord-liuetenant ;    that  ap-     j  • 
pears  only  in  the  Journals  of  the  commons  (vol.  VIII.   p.  354.) 
and  the  Journals  of  the  commons  make  no  mention  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  speech  to  the  commons :  that  appears  in  the  vol.  IV. 
of  the  lords'  Journals,  p.  538,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  pro-        ; 
ceedings  and  protest,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LX'. 
of  my  Historical  Review. 

f  Parliarn.  Deb.  vol.  V.  p.  309. 
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ance  to  that  kingdom  were  depending,  together  with 
the  papers,  on  which  the  instructions  were  founded, 
2nd  his  answers  ;  and  likewise  a  copy  of  a  message  re- 
lative to  the  augmentation  of  the  forces.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville, 
who  maintained.,  that  the  late  prorogation  was  most 
unconstitutional.  Lord  North  justified  the  prorogation 
and  augmentation,  and  negatived  the  question.,  by  a 
division  of  178  against  66. 

During  this  extraordinary  cessation  of  parliament, 
the  lord-lieutenant  "redoubled  his  efforts  to  complete  cess  in 


nant  s  suc- 


,  .  r  .  .       .  r    •      T    • 

his  operose  System  or  ensuring  a  majority  or  mdivi-  party  durins 
duals.     He  gained  several  of  the  opposite  party  j  at  tioa. 
the  head  of  whom  shone  conspicuous,  the  great  quon- 
dam patriot,  Mr.  Sexton  Pery. 

With  this  accession  offeree  the  lord-lieutenant  faced  LordTown- 

send  meets 

the  parliament  in"  full  confidence.  Addresses  were  voted  the  new- 
parliament, 
as  usual  to  his  Majesty  and  the  lord-lieutenant.     In 

their  address  to  the  King,  the  commons  returned  thanks 
to  his  Majesty  for  continuing  Lord  Townsend  in  the 
government*  The  address  was  carried  by  ]  S2  against 
107.  In  consequence  thereof  the  speaker,  Mr.  John 
Ponsonby,  wrote  a  spirited  letter,  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  house  by  the  clerk,  intimating,  that  as 
such  thanks  seemed  to  convey  a  censure  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  relinquishment  of  the  privileges  of  the 
commons,  his  respect  to  them  must  prevent  his  being 
the  instrument  of  delivering  such  an  address ;  and  he 
requested  them  to  elect  another  speaker,  who  might 
not  think  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  his  honour. 
The  commons  thereupon  elected  Edmond  Sexton 

M  2 
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Pery,  Esq.  speaker.    Pie  had  a  majority  of  four  votes. 
Mr.   J.  Ponsonby   was  as   much  applauded   by  the 
people  for  his  spirit  and  principle,  as  Mr.  Pery  was 
reviled  and  execrated. 
Lord  Town-      The  patriots  would  submit  to  nothing  without  a  ui- 

send  secures 

asujen-.a     vision,  and  upon  each  they  gradually  decreased;  in 

jorityofone-  J    ' 

th»d  of  the  so  much,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  mkj-ht,  on  every  oc- 

house. 

casion,  command  a  sure  majority  of  one-third  of  the 
whole  house.  The  patriots,  however,  resolved  to 
leave  upon  their  Journals  a  faithful  portrait  of  their 
suffering  and  degraded  country;  and  therefore  moved 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  particularly  expressive  of 
their  sense  of  the  abuse  of  government  authority  and 
influence.  They  took  great  offence  at  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  thanks  for  his  excellency 'sjust 
and  prudent  administration.  In  the  lords  similar  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  their  address,  which  thanked  his 
Majesty  for  continuing  Lord  Townserid  in  the  govern- 
ment, whose  justice  and  integrity  were  particularly  com- 
mended. The  address  was  opposed  by  fifteen  lords, 
who,  in  their  protest,  handed  down  to  posterity  the 
real  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  Lord  Townsend's 
administration*. 

Fiscal  re-         The  national  debt  of  Ireland  was  heavily  accumu- 
ireiand  in-  lated  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Townsend. 

adequate  to  _,  r          ,  ,  .    , 

LordTown-  Yet,*after  the  experience,  which  two  years  and  a  quar- 

send'sulan.  .      .  ,  .  ,      . 

ter  had  given  him,  or  the  inadequacy  or  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  that  kingdom  to  answer  his  new  plan  of 

*  The  address  of  the  commons  and  protest  of  the  lords  are  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  p- 
407,  408,  409,  41O,  and  iu  it's  Appendix,  No-  LXII. 
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keeping  up  the  English  interest,  he  feared  to  call  for  1/72- 
any  supplies,  alleging  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1771,  that  with  very  strict  eco- 
nomy, the  duties  granted  last  session  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  expenses  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, without  further  supply.  But  when  he  met  the 
parliament  in  October,  1771,  he  told  them,  that  it 
was  with  concern,  that  he  must  ask  a  sum  of  money 
to  discharge  the  arrears  already  incurred  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's establishments  *. 

The  remainder  of  Lord  Townsend's  administration  The  only 

.  ,  r       i  •  •  TT-  i   two acts  af- 

went  over  without  further  opposition.  His  natural  fectingtht 
humanity  and  benevolence  softened  as  much  as  pos-  thoKcsdur" 
sible  the  rigour  of  the_popery  laws.  Having  been  so 
successful  in  proselytizing  for  the  state  by  pensions, 
he  applied  his  specific  to  the  evangelizing  for  the 
church,  by.  adding  10/.  to  the  SOL  yearly  allowed  by 
the  8th  of  Ann,  to  every  popish  priest,  who  should  be- 
come protestant.  For,  as  the  act  recites,  it  had  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  former  provision  of  SO/, 
per  ami.  was  in  'no  respect  a  sufficient  encouragement  for 
popish  'priests  to  become  converts ;  therefore  40/.  per 
ann.  were  in  future  allowed  them,  to  be  levied  on  the 

*  Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  unconstitutional  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Townsend's  administration,  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament. He  had  so  completed  his  system  of  managing  the  house 
of  commons,  that  he  could  on  all  occasions  secure  a  majority  of  one- 
third  :  and  by  such  majority  did  he  carry  the  question  on  seven- 
.  teen  different  divisions,  on  the  two  first  days  of  the  session.  Many 
of  these  questions  turned  upon  mere  matters  of  fact,  which  (he 
patriots  charged  him  with  baying  designedly  misrepresented,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  people. 
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inhabitants  of  the  district,  wherein  the  convert  last 
resided.  This  act  for  the  encouragement  of  converts 
to  the  protestant  religion  was  counterbalanced  by 
another  act  made  in  the  same  session,  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  catholics,  and  which,  in  times  of  less 
liberality,  had  been  repeatedly  rejected,  as  tending  to 
encourage  popery.  This  was  An  Act  to  encourage  the 
reclaiming  of  unprofitable  Bogs  *  j  by  which  a  catholic 
might  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  lease  of  fifty  plantation 
acres  of  bog,  with  one  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  ad- 
joining, if  the  depth  of  the  bog  from  the  surface, 
when  reclaimed,  were  four  feet  at  least.  Every  effort 
to  counteract  the  system  so  successfully  established  by 
this  lord-lieutenant  became  not  only  negatively  fruit- 
less, but  positively  mischievous,  by  increasing  the  evil 
and  extending  the  infection.  As  this  governor  had 
so  completely  succeeded  in  establishing  a  systematic 
management  of  parliament,  it  was  judiciciously  ob- 
served in  the  year  1775,  that  his  successor,  Lord 
Harcourt,  then  found  the  parliament  of  Jreland  as 
obsequious  as  that  of  Great  Britain.^ 

When  Lord  Harcourt  assumed  the  government  in 

tion  of  Lord 

October,  1772,  he  had  little  to.  do,  but  to  continue 
the  system,  under  which  his  predecessor  had  with  sp 
much  perseverance  and  charge  established  the  new 
English  interest.  Lord  Clare  J  has  observed,  that 
Lord  Harcourt  was  chosen  as  a  man  of  amiable  cha~ 

*   11  and  12  Geo.  Ill   c.  xxi. 
f  Camb.  Phi).  Surv.  p   69. 
\  Clare  nil  supra. 
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racter,  easy  disposition,  and  of  no  other  ambition,  than  1773. 
to  move  by  direction,  and  thus  acquire  the  approba- 
tion of  his  immediate  employers.  He  had  been  nearly 
twelve  months  in  Ireland  before  he  met  the  parliament, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1773.  His  excellency's 
speech  was  a  mere  pledge  faithfully  to  apply  and  fru- 
gally to  administer  the  supplies.  The  first  stand  made 
by  the  patriots,  was  upon  an  alarm  at  the  intention  of 
government,  in  laying  the  accounts  before  the  house^ 
to  hold  back  several  of  the  documents,  which  would 
bring  to  light  the  means  used  in  the  late  administra- 
tion to  ensure  a  majority  to  do  the  King's  business. 
To  *  a  motion  made  for  their  production,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  by  adding  the  words,  as  far  as 
there  are  materials  for  that  purpose.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  88  against  52.  Thus  was  it  left 
in  the  discretion  of  the  government  to  bring  forward 
or  hold  back  what  materials  they  chose.  The  most 
acceptable  act  of  the  present  session  was  the  repeal  of 
that  unconstitutional  one  for  the  trial  of  offenders  out 
of  their  own  counties,  passed  in  Lord  Townsend's  ad- 
ministration. The  objections  taken  by  the  patriots  to 
Lord  Townsend's  new  system  of  secivring  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  were  confirmed  and  aggravated  by 
the  necessity  his  successor  was  under  of  providing  for 
the  discharge  of  an  arrear  of  265,000 /.  and  imposing 
an  additional  burthen  of  100,OOO/.  a  year.  . 

Lord  Harcourt's  administration  at  first  promised  so  Absentee 

tax  pro- 

much  intention  to  promote  the  real  interest  of  Ireland,  posed  by 

govern 
rperit  <-:-J[ 
rejected, 
*  Journ.  Com.  vol.  IX.  p.  16, 
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that  it  met  with  the  support  of  several  popular  cha- 
racters, which  afterwards  opposed  it,  when  they  found 
it  conducted  upon  the  principles  and  plan  of  Lord 
Townsend.  Lord  Harcourt  had  the  exclusive  merit 
of  having  proposed  an  absentee  tax3  to  be  paid  by  all 
persons,  who  should  not  actually  reside  in  that  king- 
dom for  the  space  of  six  months  in  each  year.  This 
measure,  though  highly  desirable,  could  not  so  de- 
cently be  pressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  as  left  to  the  freedom  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  whose  interest  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  was  not  made  a  government  question,  and 
most  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  voted  against  it. 
Considering  the  powerful  interest  made  against  the 
tax  by  the  most  considerable  land- owners  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  the  small  majority,  by  v. 
was  rejected,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at :  ing 

102  for  and  122  against  the  measure*. 

Lord  Har-       To  the  further  credit  of  Lord  Harcourt's   ad  mi- 
court  opens 

the  door  to  nistration  must  be  laid  the  merit  of  having  opened  the 

catholic 

nghts.  door  of  civil  liberty,  through  which  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  was  afterwards  admitted  to  some  of  the 
rights  of  subjects.  The  British  ministry  began  ab 
this  time  to  be  alarmed  at  the  too  deeply  rooted  dis- 
contents of  the  king's  American  subjects.  'I  K-  con- 
stitutional maxim,  no  icpn>  ,  no  taoca:. 

• 

*  The  correspondence  between  Lord  North  and  some  of  the 
chief  land  owners  resident  in  England,  who  oj-p.  •*•-<!  the  measure, 
will  fully  and  fairly  display  the  grounds  of  its  failure.  The.-e 
were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lords  Besborough,  Ossory,  Rock- 
ingham,  and  Milton.  Vid.  roy  Historical  Review,  p.  423. 
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was  carried  into  action  on  the  other  side  of  the  At-  1774. 
lantic/and  the  fatal  and. the  ill-advised  resistance  end- 
ed in  the  avulsion  of  that  bright  western  gem  from  the 
imperial  diadem.  Lord  North  clearly  saw  the  inver- 
sion of  many  constitutional  maxims,  when  brought 
practically  to  bear  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation, 
pie  instructed  the  lord-lieutenant  to  endeavour  to  en- 
gage the  affections  of  the  catholics  by  gradual  relaxa- 
tions of  the  penal  code.  *  Leave  was  given  to  bring 
jn  the  heads  of  a  bill  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
money,  lent  by  papists  to  protestants  on  mortgages; 
,and  that  it  might  be  understood  to  be  a  government 
measure  of  grace,  Mr.  Mason,  Sir  Lucius  O'Bryen, 
and  Mr.  Langrishe,  determined  supporters  of  govern- 
ment, were  ordered  to  bring  it  in.  f  On  the  preceding- 
day  leave  had  been  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  to 
enable  papists  to  take  leases  for  lives  of  lands.  But  nei- 
ther of  these  bills  at  that  time  proceeded.  The  easy 
mind  of  Lord  Harcourt  was  persuaded,  that  their  pass- 
ing would  create  disturbances  in  parliament,  and  inter- 
rupt that  quiet  majority,  which  he  had  it  strongly  in 
command  to  keep  up.  The  British  ministry  sent  posi- 
tive orders,  that  some  act  of  the  legislature  should  be 
passed  in  that  session  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  to  the 
catholics.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  en- 
able his  majesty's  subjects  of  whatever  persuasion  to 
testify  their  allegiance  upon  oath  \  ;  and  as  the  bill  re- 

*  Comm,  Jonrn.  p.  28. 
t  9  Com.  Journ.  p.  27. 

I  Cora.   Journ.  p.  114.      Mr.  Robert  French,  and  Sir  Lucius 
O  Bryen,  two  ministerial  members,  were  ordered  to  bring  it  in. 
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177-1-     mittcd  no  part  of  the  then  existing  code  of  severity, 

but  purported  merely  a  permission  to  the  catholics  of 

expressing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  which 

before  they  had  not,  it  passed  both  houses  without  ob- 

ruction  or  opposition*.     It  gratified   the  catholics, 

inasmuch  as  it  was  a  formal  recognition,   that  they 

were  subjects ;  and  to  this  recognition  they  looked  up 

as  to  the  corner-stone  of  their  future  emancipation. 

Analogs         Qn  opening  the  session  in  October,  177-5,  the  lord- 

of  Ireland 

to  America,  lieutenant  referred  to  some  acts,  which  the  British 
legislature  had  passed  during  the  recess  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Such  were  the  extension  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  British  fisheries  to  Ireland  :  the  allowing 
the  importation  of  rape-seed  into  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland.,  and  a  bounty  granted  by  Great  Britain  upon 
the  importation  of  flax  into  Ireland.  Hence  arose 
veral  debates  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  in  one 
which  a  very  improvident  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Rigby  f,  that  the  parl'ur.i •<.'/./  of 
Great  [Britain  had  a  right  to  tax  Ireland  hi  all  en 
whatsoever  ax  u-fll  as  America. 

rrr.  rr^of         rj"ilc  differences  between  America  and  her  mother 

American 

rebellion      country  had  now  broken  into  open  war.     Most  of  the 

upon  Iic- 
jand, 

*  f)  Jonrn.  Com.  p.  \6O.  13  and  1-1  Gro  III.  c.  x\xv.  For 
fhn  form  of  this  oath  or  test,  vide  Appendix,  No.  LXI'II.  to  my 
Historical  Ilfvicw. 

•f  He  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nnd  then 
onjoytd  ihc  s>in,ctire,  as  in  those  days  was  the  office  of  Mn.sU'r  oi 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland- 
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.cading  members  of  the  Whig-party  in  both  countries      1775. 
'which   furnished  that  administration,  which  put  an     ""y""' 
2nd  to  the  American  war)  opposed  the  war  upon  prin-r 
:iple :  they  inveighed  against  the  unconstitutional  ex- 
it actions  of  the  ministry,  and  in  their  debates  fell  little 
Ikhort  of  justifying  the  American  rebellion.     The  ana- 
Hgy  between  America  and  Ireland  was  too  close  to 
ipass  unnoticed  ;  and  the  defection  of  the  American 
[eolonL's  produced  strong  effects  upon  Ireland.     The 
I  exportation  of  Irish  linen  for  America  had  been  very 
[Considerable;  but  now  this  great  source  of  national 
(wealth  was  totally  shut  up,  by  an  extraordinary  stretch 
jcf  prerogative.     Under'  the  pretext  of  preventing  the 
•Americans  from  being  supplied  with  provisions  from 
Ireland,  an  embargo  was  laid   on   the  exportation  of 
provisions  from  Ireland,  which  in  prejudicing  that  king- 
idom.,  served  only  to  favor  the  adventures  of  British 
contractors.      This   embargo,    combined    with    other 
Causes,  produced  the  most  melancholy  effects.     Wool 
and  black  cattle  fell  considerably  in  value,  as  did  also 
land.    The  tenants  in  many  places  were  unable  to  pay 
the  rents,  and  public  credit  was  almost  extinct.     The 
patriots    made- several  ineffectual    attempts   to  bring 
ministers  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  country.    The 
ministry  proposed  to  withdraw  400O  troops  oat  of  the 
establishment,-  though  not  to  be  paid  "by  Ireland,  whilst 
they  were  not  employed  in  that  kingdom.    To  this  the 
Irish  objected  not.    But  to  the  surprize  and  embarrass- 
ment of  government,  a  proposition  for  introducing  4OOO 
foreign  troops,  though  protestants,  into  that  kingdom 
was  negatived  by  nearly  as  large  a  majority,  as  that  by 
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1775.       which   government  questions   were   usually   carried; 

^^  namely,  by  106  against  08.  The  house  followed  up 
their  vote  with  a  strong  address  to  his  excellency,  as- 
suring him,  that  by  their  exertions  they  would  render 
such  aid  unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  *', 

*  9  Journ.  Com.  p.  243. 

To  his  Excellency,  Simon,  Earl  Harcourt,  Lord- Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral and  General  Governor  of  Ireland.     The  humble  ad 
of  the   Knights,   Citizens,   and    Burgesses   in    parliamen 

sembled. 

"   MAY    IT    PLEASE    YOUR    EXCELLENCY, 

"  WE  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the' a 
commons  of  Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled,  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy  under  his  majesty 's-M 
government,  humbly  request,  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  "A 
to  assure  his  majesty  of  our  zeal  at  all  times  for  the  support  of 
his  just  rights,  and  for  the  honor  and  sali-ty  of  the  British  empire. 
That  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  express  'he  ready  and 
cheerful  concurrence  of  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  in  sending 
out  of  this  kingdom  a  force  not  exceeding  40OO  men,  part  of  the 
troops  npon  this  establishment  appointed  to  remain  in  (his  king- 
dom for  its  defence.  That  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
assure  his  majesty,  that  we  acknowledge  his  paternal  regard  to  the 
ease  and  relief  of  this  country,  manifested  in  his  majesty's  most  gra- 
cious intention,  that  such  part  of  his  army  as  may  be  sent  out  of  this 
kingdom  during  the  present  exigency,  shall  not  be  continued  a 
charge  upon  this  establishment,  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  out 
of  this  kingdom.  That  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  return 
his  majesty  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  his  gracious  declaration,  that 
his  majesty  hath  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  his  people  of  Ireland,  of  which  his  majesty  has  given  a 
signal  proof,  by  his  offer,  if  it  shall  be  the  desire  of  parliament, 
to  replace  such  forces  as  may  be  sent  out  of  this  kingdom,  by  an 
equal  number  of  Protestant  troops,  the  charge  thereof  to  be  de- 


r("0vt°~ 
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This  conduct  of  the  Irish  commons  may  be  consider- 

>d  the  first  step  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  *-'>rststep 

•  towards  the 

rish   people  towards  attaining  that  state  of  civil  li- 

jerty,  which  was  obtained  by  the  nation  in  what  Mr. 

Burke  called  their  revolution  of  1782.     The  patriots 

laving  been  supported  on  some  national  questions  by 

several    on  the   opposite   side  of  the  house,   moved 

several  addresses  and  resolutions  strongly  descriptive 

)f  the  oppressed  and  distracted  state  of  the  country, 

vhich  although  they  did  not  carry,  yet  they  perpe- 

uated  their  sense  and  feelings  upon  the  subject  by  re- 

cording  them   on   the  journals.     They   particularly 

fomplained,  that  their  real,  grievances  were  not  fairly 

represented  to  his  majesty,  and  they  boldly  assured 

jiis  excellency,  that  the  representation  of  them  to  the 

[King  was  an  indispensable  duty  incumbent  upon  him, 

Because  the  measures,  which  had  perplexed   their  re- 

/enues,  increased  their  debt,  and  insulted  their  couri- 

|:ry,  though  they  must  suppose  .  not  agreeable  to  his 

excellency's  sentiments,  had  .all  taken  place  under  his 

idministration.     Such   analogy  existed  between  the 


rayed  without  any  expense  to  this  kingdom.  And  we  entreat 
;our  excellency,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  assure  his  majesty, 
:hat,  fully  sensible  of  his  majesty's  benevolent  attention  to  his 
faithful  commons,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  hsve  agreed  not 
desire  that  the  4000  troops,  which  may  be  sent  out  of  this 
ctngdom  in  the  present  exigency,  should  be  replaced,  as  mentioned 
Ji  your  excellency's  message  5  confiding  in  the  vigilance  and  care 
D£  government,  and  trusting,  that  with  its  assistance,  his  majesty's 
loyal  people  of  Ireland  may  be  able  so  to  exert  themselves,  as  to 
make  such  aid  at  this  juncture  unnecessary." 
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17/6.  cases  of  Ireland  and  America,  that  it  became  fashion- 
able both  in  and  out  of  parliament  to  draw  the  pa- 
rallel. The  American  war  never  was  popular  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  the  latter,  the  people 
assumed  the  cause  of  America  from  sympathy ;  iri 
the  former  they  abetted  it  upon  principle.  Govern- 
ment was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  honorable  light,  in. 
which  the  American  struggle  was  generally  viewed  *y 

* 

*  The  American  dispute  very  particularly  attracted  the  c 
deration  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  In  1//5,  did  Earl  of  Ef- 
bngham,  whose  regiment  was  ordered  to  act  against  the  colonies, 
resigned  his  command.  The  city  of  Dublin,  at  the  Midsummer 
quarter  assembly,  voted  him  public  thanks,  "  for  having  consistent^' 
}y  with  the  principles  of  'a  true  Englishman  refused  to  draw  hirf 
.•word  against  the  lives  :md  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects  in  Ame- 
rica." Soon  after  an  address  of  thanks,  in  fuller  terms,  was  pie- 

ued  to  him  from  the  guild  of  merchants  of  Dublin  :  the  latter 
also  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  several  peers,  who  (as 
they  said)  "  in  support  of  the  constitution,  and  in  opposition  to 
u  weak  and  wicked  administration,  protested  against  the  Ame- 

tu  Restraining  Bills."  They  afterwards  came  to  other  resolu- 
tions, which  they  prefaced  with  pointed  strictures  on  those,  who" 
in  any  wise  promoted  the  acts  then  carrying  on  in  America,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  injured  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as 
of  their  own  brave  countrymen,  sent  on  the  unnatural  errand! 
of  killing  their  fellow- subjects.  They  resolved,  That  it  was  the 

.     c  i   <-\<Ty  good  citizen  to  "  exert  his  utmost  abilities  to  al-.* 
Jay  the  unhappy  disputes,  that  then  disturbed  the  British  empire;  £ 
And  that  whoever  should  refuse  his  consent  to  a  dutiful  pe'tition  to:J 
i  he  king,  tending  to  undeaive  his  majesty,  and  by  which  it  could-  , 
be  hoped  that  the  effusion  of  one  drop  of  subject  blood  might  be 
prevented,  was  not  a  friend  to  the  British  constitution."  These  .sym- 
pathies of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  with  the  cause  of  America,  weref 
common  to  a  great  part  of  fche  nation,  particularly  of  the  noub. 
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and   endeavoured    to    discredit    their    cause    to    the     1777, 
utmost.  V~"J 

The  first  octennial  parliament  had  scarcely  lived  Parliament 
four  years,  when  the  British   cabinet  found  it  expe- 
dient, that  it  should  be  dissolved.     The  symptoms  of 
independency  and  resistanee  to  the  British  mandates 
manifested  in  the  last  session,  alarmed  government, 
,  and  created  a  diffidence  in  the  steadiness  of  those,  who 
had  enlisted  under  their  new  banners.     They  looked 
to  more  passive  obedience  in  a  future  parliament/    Mr. 
Pery  was  by  the  last  parliament  re  elected  speaker. 
Lord  Harcourt  never  met  the  new  parliament,  which 
was  convened  in  June,,   1776,  pro  forma,  and  by  se- 
veral prorogations  went  over  to  the  14th  of  October, 
1777  *.     The  British  cabinet  was  little  satisfied  with 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harcourt.     The  easy  and 
delicate  turn  of  his  mind  ill  qualified  him  to  support, 
much  less  to  improve  upon  the  late  system.     Govern- 
ment upon  the  whole  still  retained  a  majority ;  yet  seve- 
ral of  their  adherents  had  occasionally,  during  the  last 

*  In  the  intermediate  time,  (15th  February,  1/76),  Mr.  Thomas 
Townsend,  afterwards  Lord  Sydney,  made  a  motion  in  (he  British 
house  of  commons,  strongly  reflecting  upon  Lord  Harcourt,  for 
having  in  breach  of  the  privileges,  and  in  derogation  of  the  honor 
and  authority  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  sent  a  very  uncon- 
stitutional message  to  them  signed  with  his  own  hand.     It  chiefly 
regarded  the  removal  of  4000  men  from  the  Irish  establ:.shrr.ent, 
II  and  th,*  substitution  by  foreign  troops.     It  produced  a  long  debate 
I   arid  three  divisions  upon  subsequent  motions  on  the  same  subject : 
|j  which  were  all  negatived.     The  first  division  was  of  224  to  106. 
1  This  was  the  general  proportion  at  this  time  of  Lord  North's 
I   majorities. 
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1777-  session,  proved  recreant  from  their  instructions  ;  some 
had  deserted  their  ranks,  many  wavered,  menaced, 
and  complained  of  the  terms  of  their  engagements. 
Therefore  to  invigorate  the  system  some  short  time 
before  the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  an  unusual 
promotion  took  place*.  Many  other  engines  were  in 
the  mean  time  put  in  motion  for  the  same  purpose  f- 


*  It  far  exceeded  the  famous  promotion  of  twelve  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Ann.  Five  viscounts  were  advanced  to  earldoms,  seven 
barons  to  be  viscounts,  and  eighteen  new  barons  were  created  on 
the  same  day.  The  market  terms  of  such  modern  peerages  were 
an  engagement  to  support  tiie  party  of  their  promoters  by  their 
individual  votes  in  the  Peers,  and  by  those  of  their  substitutes  in 
the  Commons,  whose  seats  were  settled  before  they  vacated  them" 
upon  their  promotion?. 

-f-  About  this  time,  Mr.  Sawbridge  moved  in  the  British  house 
of  commons*,  "  that  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America  be  conti- 
nued upon  the  same  footing  of  giving  and  granting  their  money, 
as  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  were,  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives :"  on  which  occasion,  the  Honorable  Temple  Luttrell 
observed,  that  whoever  had  at  heart  their  interests  and  happiness 
would  provide  for  them  a  better  constitution,  than  that  of  Ireland. 
A  people  so  wretched,  so  oppressed,  were  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  civilized  part  of  the  globe.  On  this  occasion  severe  allusion 
was  made  to  the  prodigality  of  lavishing  Irish  titles  on  persons 
unconnected  with  that  kingdom,  with  particular  reference  to  Lord 
Macdonald,  whose  family  hud  no  other  claim  to  become  heredi- 
tary legislators  for  Ireland,  than  their  prominent  zeal  for  the  house 
of  Stuart,  in  the  years  17  J 5  and  1/45.  The  charge  of  thus  de- 
preciating the  Irish  peerage  was  defended  by  Mr.  Rigby,  merely 
on  the  strength  of  precedent.  He  had  the  assurance  to  add,  that 
if  that  creation  did  no  good  :  it  would  do  no  harm. 

*    Vi/..  on  the  loth  of  May,  1770. 
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When  Lord  Buckinghamshire  assumed  the  reins     1777- 

of  government,  he  found  the  country  in  deplorable  Distressed 

i  distress.     In  Dublin  the  manufacturers  would  have  JSSon.f  *' 

perished  but  for  contributions  and  charity.     Govern- 

ment, was  unable  to  make  grants,  either  to  promote 

industry,    or  to  relieve   distress.     Every   branch   of 

the  revenue  failed,  and  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 

nation,  that  the  militia  law  could  not  be  carried  into 

effect.     Ireland  could  not  pay  her  forces  abroad,  and 

was  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  England  to  pay 

those  at  home.     The  ministerial  party  would  not  per- 

mit any  question  to  be  brought  forward  upon  the  state 

of  the  country  in  the  commons,  lest  too  strong  reso- 

lutions upon  it  should  be  carried,  or  their  opposition 

[.;  to  them  should  appear  even  too  rank  for  their  own 

[..;•  system.     They  had  again  recourse  to  the  inefficient 

•  measure    of    conveying  an  imperfect  sense  of    the 

;  distressful  state  of  the  country  through  their  speaker, 

to  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  presenting  the  money  bills  *. 

The   patriots  afterwards   moved    some  strong    reso- 

lutions against  the  shameful  encrease  of  the  pension 

list. 

About  this  time  the  lord-lieutenant  communicated  Alliance  of 

France 

to  parliament,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 

*  American 

had  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and  colonists, 

and  it's 

persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted  subjects 


quences 

in  North  America  ;  and  that  his  majesty  relied  on  the  upon  ire- 

l&nci* 

zealous  and  affectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people, 
to  repel  every  insult  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and 


*  9  •bra.  Journ,  406. 
VOJLt  IX.  N 
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uphold  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  dominions,, 
A  motion  was  immediately  made  in  the  commons  for 
an  address  of  thanks ;  which  was  followed  by  a  reso- 
lution, and  an  order  for  raising  three  hundred  thoi 
sand  pounds  by  a  tontine  at  6/.  per  cent.     Such  w« 
the  confidence  of  government  upon  the  proposal  of 
this  loan,  that  when  the  patriots,   under   conviction 
of  the  inability  of  the,  country  to  raise  it,  moved  for 
reducing  it  to  15O^OOO/.  the  proposed  reduction  was 
immediately  negatived.     However  on  the  :3d  of  June, 
Mr.  Secretary  Heron,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of 
commons  from  his  excellency,  admitted  the  inability  of 
the  nation  to  raise  the  money.     Lord  North  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  diffusion  of  the  American  spirit  of  li- 
berty through  most  ranks  of  people  in  Ireland.   He  well 
knew  the  fatal  effects  of  former  emigrations  from  that 
country  to  America ;  and  thnt  most  of  the  early  sue- 
in   \merica  were  immediately  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions  of  Irish  emigrants,  (chiefly  from   the  north) 
who  bore  arms  in  that  cause.    With  a  view  therefore 
of  engaging  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  British   cabinet,  that  some    popular 
measure  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  should  be  brought 
forward   in  each  parliament.     Still  that  minister  durst 
not  submit  them  to  parliament  as  government  measures, 
though  he  allowed  freedom  of  voting  to  all  his  ad- 
herents*.     In  the  debate   of  the  British   house    of 


*  The  English  house  of  commons  being  in  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  Irish 
trade,  the  Earl  of  Nujrent,  after  having  pbserved,  that  from  a  long  i 
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commons  upon  the  commercial  concessions  to  Ire-  1778. 
land,  upon  the  strong  suggestions  of  Lord  Beauchamp 
and  Mr.  T.  Townsend  to  repeal  the  oppressive  code 
of  penal  laws  against  the  catholics,  Lord  North  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  declared  his  cordial  wishes,  that 
his  majesty's  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland  should  be 
relieved  from  what  he  admitted  they  complained  of 
with  justice :  but  it  was  to  be  effected  by  the  Irish 
parliament.  There,  however,  bigotry  and  prejudice 
still  held  a  sway,  though  wearing  out  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  ' 

The  policy  of  relaxing  the  penal  code  of  the  Irish  T^ Irish 

follows  the 

had  pervaded  not  only  the  British  cabinet,  but  the  liberal  ex- 
ample of 
British  senate ;  not  one  morose,  bigotted,  or   fana-  the  British 

.      ,  ,   .        ,.        *n     r  .  parliament 

tical  voice  was  heard  in  discord   from  the  truism  ad-  towaids  the 

Catholics. 

series  of  unshaken  loyalty  the  Irish  were  entitled  to  every  en- 
couragement, which  good  and  faithful  subjects  could  deserve,  and 
a  wise  and  grateful  government  could  give,  moved,  that  the  Irish 
might  be  permitted  to  send  on  board  of  British  vessels,  navigated 
according  to  law,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  our  settlements 
abroad,  all  sorts  of  Irish  manufactures,  (wool  and  woollen 
clothes  excepted).  Then,  that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to 
import  all  sorts  of  ware  and  merchandize  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  plantations  abroad,  (indigo,  tobacco,  and  sugar  only  excepted). 
The  word  sugar  was  inserted  by  his  lordship,  merely  to  prevent 
an  opposition  from  the  West  India  merchants ;  but  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Newhaven,  it  was  left  out,  and  the  motion  passed  nem. 
con.  He  also  moved,  that  glass  manufactured  in  Ireland  might  be 
exported  by  the  Irish,  (except  into  Great  Britain) ;  and  that  Irish 
cotton  might  be  imported  duty  free  into  Great  Britain.  The  mo- 
tions passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  that  sail-cloth 
might  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  duty  free.  This  motiop 
likewise  passed  nem.  con,  8  Eng.  Deb.  2O6,  &c. 

N  2 
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vanced  by  Mr.  Burke  on  Lord  Nugent's  first  motion 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
That  Ireland  was  now  the  chief  dependance  of  the 
British  crown,  and  that  it  particularly  behoved  this 
country  to  admit  the  Irish  nation  to  the  privileges  of 
British  citizens*.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
British  house  of  commons  had  given  the  liberal  ex- 
ample of  universal  assent  to  Sii  George  Savile's  mo- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
Mr.  Gardiner  on  the  25th  of  May,  1778,  moved  in 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  for  heads  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland  ;  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  f. 

The  tppii-       At  the  same  time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  bear- 
canon  of  ' 

the  Dis-      mpr  in  mind,  that  the  sacramental  test  had  been  im- 

semers  for 

indulgence  posed  upon  their  ancestors  by  their  lying  by,  when 

remitted  to    * 

•nother       new  severities  were  imposed  upon  their  catholic  bre- 

session. 

thren,  came  forward  on  this  occasion  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  symptoms  of  tokrancy  in  an  Irish 
parliament.  In  order  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
indulgencies  about  to  be  dispensed  to  the  Catholics,  Sir 
Edward  Newnham  on  the  same  day  moved,  that  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
that  kingdom.  But  whether  from  conviction,  that  relief 
to  the  Dissenters  was  not  of  equal  urgency  with  that 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 

*  8  Eng.  Deb.  p.  185.  viz.  1  April,  1778. 

f  Journ.  Com.  p.  475.     The  division  is  not  given  in  the 
Journals. 
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that  the  British  cabinet  had  hitherto  expressed  no  1773. 
opinion  or  inclination  in  their  favor,  the  measure  was  """"" 
remitted  to  another  session. 

The  preamble  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  act  contained  as-  .. 

Mr.  Gardi- 

sertions,  which  some  few  years  back  it  would  have  been  ner's  acN 
considered  little  short  of  treason  to  have  advanced : 
namely,  that  the  severities  of  the  act  of  Ann  ought 
to  be  relaxed,  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
cluded from  and  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  blessings 
of  our  free  constitution,  and  that  it  would  promote 
the  prosperity  and  strength  of  all  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, that  the  catholics  should  be  bounden  to  the 
protestants  by  mutual  interest  and  affection*.  The 
purport  of  the  act  was,  that  any  catholic  subscribing 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declaration  prescribed  by 
the  J3th  and  14th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  might  take, 
enjoy,  and  dispose  of  a  lease  for  999  years  certain,  or 
determinable  on  the  dropping  of  five  lives ;  that  the 
lands  then  possesed  by  catholics  should  in  future  be  de- 
scendible, deviseable,  or  alienable  as  fully  as  if  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  any  other  subject  of  his  majesty: 
and  that  it  should  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  a  child 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  his  parent  by  demanding  a  present 
maintenance  out  of  the  father's  personal  estate,  or  by 
depriving  him  totally  of  the  inheritance  of  his  real 
estate,  as  he  before  had  been  enabled  to  do  by  the 
2d  Ann.  After  a  severe  contest  of  eight  divisions, 

*  17  and  18  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  professing  the  popish  reli* 
gion. 

N  3 
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with  the  unequivocal  approbation  of  government,  the1 
general  support  of  the  patriots,  and  the  example  of 
unanimity  in  the  British  legislature  for  a  similar  in- 
dulgence to  the  catholics  of  England,  were  the  heads 
of  this  bill  carried  through  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons by  the  small  majority  of  nine.  In  the  lords,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  The  session 
closed  in  August,  with  a  flattering  speech  from  the 
lord-  lieu  tenant.  The  relief,  which  the  distresses  of 
Ireland  had  roused  the  British  parliament  to  afford  to 
their  commerce,  worked  the  selfish  and  illiberal  pre- 
judices of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  almost 
to  rebellion.  *  Mr.  Burke  triumphantly  refuted  all 
arguments  against  the  bill.  He  would  not  by  de- 
scribing the  situation  of  his  country,  engage  the  human- 
ity of  the  house  in  her  favour.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  not  accept  favours  from  humanity.  They  called 
for  justice,  not  for  pity.  They  requested  Britain  to  be 
wise,  not  generous  ;  to  provide  for  her  own  good, 
and  secure  her  own  interest. 
Message  In  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  distressed  state 

from  the 

crown  to     of  Ireland,  Lord  North  communicated  to  the  British 

ease  Ireland  .  . 

of  the  pay-  commons  a  message  trom  his  Majesty  f,  recommend- 

ment  of  her  ,  _     , 

troops        mg,  on  that  account,  that  the  charge  of  the  regiments 
fng-  on  the  Irish  establishment  then  serving  out  of  that 
kingdom  should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain.     This  pro- 

*  In  the  affairs  of  Ireland  Mr.  Burke  ever  evinced  the  most 
accurate  historical  knowledge,  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  even  to 
the  last  a  most  constitutional  spirit. 

f  11  Parl.  Deb,  p.  1??. 
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duced  a  debate  very  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land *.  Several  questions  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  that  country  were  warmly  debated  in  both 
houses  during  the  session,  but  were  defeated  by  large 
majorities.  The  Irish  were  highly  exasperated,  that 
the  British  had  abandoned  their  cause.  Their  discon- 
tents became  alarming.  Associations  were  entered 
into  against  the  importation  of  British  commodities, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  manufactures.  At 
Dublin  they  published  resolutions,  that  the  unjust, 
illiberal,  and  impolitic  opposition  given  by  many  self- 
interested  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  proposed  en- 
couragement of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom, originated  in  avarice  and  ingratitude.  And  that 
they  would  not  import  or  use  any  goods  or  wares  from 
Great  Britain,  till  she  entertained  sentiments  of  respect 
and  affection  for  her  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland.  Si- 
milar resolutions  passed  at  Waterford,  and  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  which 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland  began  to  revive,  and  the 
demand  for  British  goods  to  decrease.  This  produced 
a  disposition  in  Great  Britain  to  attend,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  complaints  of  Ireland. 

It  was  the  unwise  policy  of  government  not  to  con.  The  long 

..  c   T      i        j    •         i  r    •  »     recess  gives 

vene  the  parliament  or  Ireland  in  the  pressure  or  it  s  rise  to  the 

volunteers 

national  distress.  The  ministry  in  Great  Britain  was 
frequently  called  upon  by  the  opposition  to  account 


*  The  substance  of  these  debates  very  intimately  aftects  the  si- 
tuation of  Ireland  at  that  period,  and  may  be  seen  in  my  HUtoji- 
cal  Review,  p.  467  to  484. 

N  4 
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1779-  for  that  extraordinary  conduct.  No  answer  was  given. 
The  unusual  length  of  the  recess,  the  refusal  of  the 
British  parliament  to  afford  redress,  and  the  want  of 
an  Irish  parliament  to  apply  to,  gave  rise  to  the  exer- 
tions of  those  native  energies,  to  which  an.  oppressed 
and  injured  people  never  fails  in  extremity  to  resort. 
During  this  recess  the  system  of  volunteering  took  its 
rise,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  before  the 
parliament  met  on  the  12th  of  October,  1779. 
Mr.Grattan  Mr.  Grattan*  opposed  the  speech,  as  containing 
speech  of  nothing  explicit,  nothing  satisfactory.  Were  the  people 
lieutenant,  of  Ireland  undeserving  the  notice  of  the  British  mi- 
nisters ?  It  was  plain  they  had  nothing  to  expect,  since 
applications  from  the  people,  backed  even  by  the 
officers  of  thecr  own,  were  not  attended  to.  Ireland 
then  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  her  own  spirit ; 
no  redress  of  grievances,  no  extension  of  trade,  but 
from  the  efforts  of  her  people !  and  would  it  be  safe 

*  This  being  the  first  occasion  of  referring  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
this  History,  the  author  seizes  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
the  compendious  form  of  this  work  precludes  the  possibility  of 
giving  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  stupendous  powers  of  his  oratory, 
which  is  better  calculated  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  latest 
posterity  than  that  of  any  modern  orator.  His  speeches  often 
surpass  the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Ireland 
may  proudly  boast  of  having  in  him  produced  the  sublimest 
orator  and  most  virtuous  patriot-  of  latter  ages.  The  Historical 
Review,  from  this  period  to  its  close,  contains  ample  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  as  the  most  just  and  striking  representation  of  the 
great  national  features,  which  characterized  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  history  of  Ireland.  To  them  the  author  mot  confidently 
refers  his  reader. 
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there  or  elsewhere,  to  oppose  these  efforts  ?  The  dis-  1779- 
tresses  of  Ireland  were  twofold,  the  beggary  of  the 
people,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state.  He  moved 
an  amendment,  which  strongly  painted  the  distressed 
situation  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only  resource 
left  to  support  their  expiring  trade,  was  to  open  a  free 
export  trade,  and  let  his  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  enjoy 
their  natural  birthright.  Not  only  the  leading  patriots 
on  this  occasion,  but  several  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown*,  were  for  the  amendment.  Mr.  Prime  Ser- 
jeant (Hussey  Burgh  f)  after  expatiating  on  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  laying  the  state  of  their  distresses 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  moved,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  amendment,  "  that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is 
now  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin;"  which  was 
unanimously  assented  to. 

The  distresses  of  Ireland  and  the  impotency  of  go-  Effects  of 

,     ,  .  ~   ,         the  weak 

vernment  produced  the  most  important  change  of  dis-  admmistra 

tionof  Lord 
Bucking- 

•  The  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Flood  declared  for  the  amendment,  and  hamshire- 
entered  largely  into  a  justification  of  his  political  conduct,  which, 
he  said,  had  unfortunately  been  much  misrepresented ;  that  the 
office  he  held  ^as  the  unsolicited  gift  of  his  sovereign,  which  he 
had  received  with  gratitude,  and  held  with  honour :  that  when  the 
time  should  come,  when  he  could  no  longer  do  so,  he  would  gladly 
throw  the  bracelet  into  the  common  caldron. 

f  The  talents  and  amiable  attainments  of  this  gentleman  gave 
some  plausibility  and  confidence  to  the  weak,  though  not  harsh, 
administration  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire.  There  was  pitiful 
finesse  in  the  ministerialists  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grat- 
|  tan  this  necessary  amendment,  in  order  to  substitute  another  of 
like  tendency. 
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1779-  position,  sentiment,  and  action  in  the  people.  '1 'he- 
British  fleets  had  become  inferior  to  the  combined  forces 
of  the  enemy :  their  coasts  were  insulted,  those  of  Ire- 
land wholly  unprotected :  the  military  establishment 
drained  to  recruit  the  regiments  in  America,  had  not 
left  5OOO  forces  in  that  kingdom  to  defend  the  sea- 
ports from  the  crews  of  single  vessels.  Hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  volunteers  arming  in-defence  of  their 
abandoned  country.  Government  affrighted  at  the 
situation,  into  which  they  had  thrown  or  permitted 
the  country  to  be  thrown,  delivered  out  to  the  people 
16,000  stand  of  arms,  thereby  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  volunteers,  without  any  stipu- 
lation, regulation,  or  authority  for  organizing  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  subordination.  The  commercial  face 
of  the  country  exhibited  a  still  more  desponding  view : 
her  vessels  taken  \\ithin  sight  of  her  ports :  her  trade 
shackled  in  almost  every  branch  by  British  restrictions  s 
an  embargo  on  the  exports  of  her  provision  trade : 
her  linens  lying  upon  her  merchants'  hands  :  her 
imports  and  her  absentees  swallowing  up  all  her  cur- 
icy:  and  slight  or  no  returns  to  supply  an  exhausted 
treasury.  This  complicated  wretchedness  of  the  coun- 
try once  more  dissolved  the  ministerial  phalanx,  and 
imperiously  called  some  of  it's  staunchest  supporters 
to  quit  their  ranks,  and  vote  for  a  free  trade.  The 
nation  poured  forth  its  gratitude  to  parliament ;  which 
in  it's  turn  paid  it's  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  volun- 
teers, who  now  amounted  to  42,000  men.  This 
formidable  body,  armed  and  organized  by  no  other 
authority,  than  the  great  law  of  self-defence,  was 
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lever  even  questioned  by  the   Irish  government  or     1779- 
parliament  as  to  the  legality  of  their  commission  or 
delegation.     Government  had  so  wasted  its  vigour, 
:hat  it  could  not  raise  its  arm  in  self-defence.     During 
:his  debate  the  populace  assembled   round  the  par- 
liament house,  and  with  full  impunity  menaced  the 
members,  and  demanded  oaths  of  them  to  support 
the  measure,  committing  several  acts  of  outrage  and 
ntimidation  *. 
About  a  month  after  the  Irish  parliament  had  been  state  of  ire 

f  t  t  land  debated 

convened,  Lord  Shelburne  moved  in  the  British  house  in  the  Bn- 

|  ...  t'sh  house 

of  lords,  that  his  Majesty  might  be  addressed  to  take  of  lords, 
into  reconsideration  the  two  motions  for  procuring  re- 
|(ief  to  Ireland,  which  in  the  preceding  session  had  been 
{rejected  by  large  majorities,  and  that  his  Majesty  would 
jbe  pleased  to  direct  effectual  redress  to  his  suffering 
j people.  His  lordship  forcibly  represented  Ireland  so 
imperiously  shut  out  from  all  prospect  of  justice  or 
relief,  that  she  must  perish,  or  work  out  her  own  sal- 
vation. She  was  then  united  as  one  man  to  rescue 
herself  from  approaching  destruction.  .The  people  had 
armed  themselves,  and  the  numbers  armed  exceeded 

*To  this  juncture  did  the  late  Lord  Clare  refer  in  his  memorable 
jspeech  on  the  Union  (p.  29),  when  he  said,  "  The  imbecility  oi 
ILord  Buckinghamshire's  government  had  arrayed  the  volunteer 
army,  and  the  address  to  his  Majesty  voted  in  1779  by  the  com- 
mons, dtmanding  a  free  trade  as  the  right  of  Ire/and,  was  followed 
instantly  by  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  that  army  for  their  array." 
When  the  speaker  carried  up  the  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
the  street^  from  the  parliament-house  to  the  castle,  were  lined  by 
the  Dublin  volunteers,   commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
drawn  on  in  their  arms  and  uniform. 
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forty  thousand,  and  were  daily  augmenting.  This 
formidable  body  was  not  composed  of  mercenaries, 
who  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  issue,  but  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  citizens,,  and  respectable 
yeomanry:  men  able  and  willing  to  devote  their  time, 
and  part  of  their  property,  to  the  defence  of  the  whole, 
and  the  protection  and  security  of  their  country.  The 
government  had  been  abdicated,  and  the  people  re. 
sumed  the  powers  vested  in  them ;  and  in  so  doing, 
were  fully  authorized  by  every  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  every  motive  of  self-preservation ;  and 
whenever  they  should  again  delegate  this  inherent 
power,  they  firmly  and  wisely  determined  to  have  it 
so  regulated,  and  placed  upon  so  large  and  liberal  a 
basis,  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  suffer  under 
the  same  oppressions  in  time  to  come;  nor  feel  the 
fatal  effects  and  complicated  evils  of  mal-administra- 
tion ;  of  calamity  without  hopes  of  redress ;  or  of 
iron-handed  power  without  protection.  Both  houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament  had  declared,  that  nothing  but 
granting  the  kingdom  "  a  free  trade,"  could  save  it  from 
certain  ruin :  a  declaration  conveyed  through  its  proper 
constitutional  organs,  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  his 
Majesty,  against  which  there  was  but  one  dissenting 
voice  in  the  houses*,  and  not  a  second  in  the  king- 
dom. His  lordship  closed  with  moving  a  strong  reso- 

*  Viz.  Lord  chancellor  LirTord ;  to  whom  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  that  he  honestly  stated  his  reason  for  dissenting,  "  that 
he  could  never  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  as  a  peer  of  parliament, 
or  a  lawyer,  to  any  set  of  men,  be  their  motives  ever  so  laudable 
or  patriotic,  who  were  acting  hi  a  military  capacity  against  law." 
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lution,  importing,  that  it  was  highly  criminal  in  his  J779- 
Majesty's  ministers  to  have  neglected  taking  effectual 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  suffered  the 
discontents  of  that  kingdom  to  rise  to  such  an  height, 
as  evidently  to  endanger  the  constitutional  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  create  new  embar- 
rassments  to  the  public  councils,  by  disunion  and  dif- 
fidence,  in  a  moment  when  real  unanimity,  grounded 
upon  mutual  confidence  and  affection,  was  confessedly 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  what  was  left  of  the 
British  empire.  The  Earl  of  Hilsborough*  admitted, 
that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  a  free  trade  with  equal 
taxes ;  and  he  thought  himself  warranted  in  recom- 
mending  to  his  Majesty,  and  proposing  to  parliament, 
to  grant  it ;  which  he  hoped,  would  give  perfect 
satisfaction  >and  content  to  both  nations.  Earl 
Gower  f,  in  this  debate,  with  manly  firmness, 
avowed,  that  all  his  efforts  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
had  proved  unfruitful.  He  had  presided,  he  said,  for 
some  years  at  the  council  table,  and  had  seen  such 
things  pass  there  of  late,  that  no  man  of  honour  or 
conscience  could  any  longer  sit  there.  The  times  were 
such  as  called  upon  every  man  to  speak  out :  the  situ- 
ations of  the  two  kingdoms  required  sincerity  and  ac« 
tivity  in  council.  Lord  Cambden,-  and  several  other 
lords,  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
question  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  82  against  37. 

»  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Downshire. 
f  The  father  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Stafford. 
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1779.  The  same  subject  was  debated  with  more  warmth 
in  the  British  house  of  commons,  than  in  the  peers 
but  with  the  like  effect.  Lord  Upper  Ossory  *  moved 
by  way  of  resolution,  the  substance  of  what  had  b 
moved  by  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  peers.  In  neith 
house  of  the  British  parliament  were  the  desperat 
distress  and  calamity  of  Ireland  even  doubted :  al 
were  of  accord  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil  :  t 
only  differences  were,  who  had  created,  and  who  ha 
countenanced  or  fomented,  who  had  negatively  or 
positively  given  continuance  to  it,  and  how  was  it  then 
to  be  remedied!- 


*   15  Parl.  Debates,  p.  QQ. 

f  The  volunteer  uncommissioned  army  of  Ireland  \va*  so  ex- 
traordinary a  phenomenon,  that  the  reader  may  be  gratified  with 
the  opinion  of  a  great  departed  statesman  upon  it.  In  the  debate 
on  Lord  Ossory's  motion,  Mr-  Fox  was  firm  and  explicit  (15 
Parl.  Deb.  p.  129).  "  The  Irish  associations  had  been  called  ille- 
gal j  legal  or  illegal  he  declated  he  entirely  approved  of  them. 
He  approved  of  that  manly  determination,  which,  in  the  dernier 
resort,  flies  to  arms  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance.  When  the  last 
particle  of  good  faith  in  men  is  exhausted,  tl-ey  will  seek  in  them- 
selves the  means  of  redress;  they  will  recur  to  first  principles,  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  they  can  never 
fail  in  such  resources,  though  the  law  may  literally  condemn  such 
a  departure  from  its  general  and  unqualified  rules  :  truth,  justice,; 
and  piblic  virtue,  accompanied  with  prudence  and  judgment,  will 
ever  bear  up  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  that  of  private  protection. 
God  knew,  tliat  he  sincerely  lamented  the  cause,  which  pro* 
duced  this  sad,  he  could  not  but  say,  this  perplexing  and  humi- 
liating alternative.  He  most  heartily  lamented,  that  any  cause  had 
been  administered,  which  seemed  to  justify  violence  or  resistance ; 
he  dreaded  the  consequences,  however  justifiable  in  their  origin, 
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in  the  Irish  seaate  the  voice  of  patriotism  reached 
jeven  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house.    They  spiritedly  Chan  e  of 
resolved  to  grant  the  supply  only  for  six  months,  {{^irfsh111 
This  short  money  bill  was  transmitted  to  England,  comn>ons- 
where,  however  mortifying  to  the  ministers,  it  was  re- 
Juctantly  passed.     rl  he  house,  likewise,   unanimously 
.entered  into  several  resolutions  to  promote  the  com- 
merce  of  Ireland. 

So  determined  was  the  Irish  house  of  commons  to  Resolution 

....  ,    i     •  I       ^,   •  •  i  of  the  Irish 

assert  their  rights,  and  bring  the  British  government  commons 

,.  .   ..  .  .  (.     .  ,         brings  the 

and  parliament  into  a  full  recognition  or  them,  that  British  par- 
they  carried^  by  a  majority  of  170  to  47  *,  a  resolution,  Krant  the 

...  .  lit.  i-  Irish  propo 

that  at  this  time  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  new  sui 
taxes.  Immediately  after  this  unequivocal  test  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  was  known 
in  England,  the  British  house  of  commons  being  in  a 
committee  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  Lord  North  opened 
his  three  propositions  relative  to  the  allowing  Ireland 
a  free  export  of  wool,  woollens,  and  wool  flocks,  a 
free  exportation  of  glass,  and  all  kinds  of  glass  manu- 
factures, and  a  freedom  of  trade  with  the  British  plan- 
tations on  certain  conditions,  the  basis  of  which  was  to 
be  an  equality  of  taxes  and  customs  upon  an  equal  and 

or  moderately  or  judiciously  conducted  :  but  whatever  the  effects 
might  be,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  such  a  power  was 
inherent  in  menj  as  men  and  citizens  it  was  a  sacred  trust  in 
their  hands,  as  a  defence  against  the  possible  or  actual  abuse  of 
power,  political  treachery,  and  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  all  other  means  failed,  resistance,  he  should  ever 
hold,  as  perfectly  justifiable." 
*  10  Com.  Journ.p.  34. 
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1779-     unrestrained  trade.    The  minister  stated  the  propriety, 
and  justice,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  affording  relief 
to  Ireland,  and  expatiated  on  the  mutual  and  respective! 
interests  of  both  countries.     Bills  founded  on  the  twoi 
first  propositions  were  brought  in,  passed  both  houses 
with  the  utmost  facility,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
before  the  recess.    The  third  being  more  complex  in 
its  nature,  was  suffered  to  lie  over  during  the  approach- 
ing holidays  in  its  state  of  au  open  proposition,  to  af- 
ford time  for  consideration  in  England,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  effect,  which  the  measure  was  likely 
to  produce  in  Ireland. 
Effects  of         In  this  alarming  crisis,  Ireland  looked  for  redress 

the  Irish 

volunteers,  more  to  the  armed  associations,  than  to  parliament. 
Hitherto,  these  bodies  had  acted  only  in  detached 
companies.  They  now  formed  themselves  into  bat- 
talions on  a  system  of  regular  communication.  For 
some  time  had  the  original  cause  of  the  volunteers 
arming  in  self-defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  been 
sunk  into  the  more  interesting  object  of  asserting  their 
constitutional  independent  rights,  and  procuring  a  free 
and  open  trade  for  their  country.  In  the  year  1778, 
the  armed  associations  in  Ireland  amounted  to  3O,OOO 
men  :  they  had  been  regularly  increasing  from  that 
period  :  they  clad  and  armed  themselves  voluntarily  j 
they  cheerfully  learned  the  use  of  arms,,  and  freely 
submitted  to  the  severest  discipline :  but  their  tran- 
scendant  attention  was  to  instil  into  each  other  an  uni- 
formity of  political  sentiment  and  determination  not  to 
quit  their  arms,  till  they  should  have  accomplished  the 
complete  liberation  of  their  country  from  the  sove- 
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reignty  of  the  British  parliament.  In  the  beginning  1780. 
oF  the  year  1780,  they  entered  upon  the  plan  of  gene- 
ral organization  :  they  appointed  reviews  for  the  en^ 
suing  summer ;  and  chose  their  exercising  officers  and 
reviewing  generals.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
Irish  union.  They  openly  declared  their  opinions  upoti 
the  state  of  public  affairs  ;  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
resolutions  of  the  different  corps,  all  in  unison  declar- 
ing, that  Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
fully  entitled  to  all  the  uncontrouled  rights,  privileges,, 
and  immunities  of  a  free  constitution :  that  no  power 
on  earth  but  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland 
could  make  laws  to  bind  them :  and  that  they  were 
ready  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  resist  the  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachments  of  any  foreign  legislature. 
The  government,  and  their  parliamentary  majority, 
were  alarmed  at,  and  consequently  inimical  to  the 
propositions.  Mr.  Grattan  however,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1780,  after  a  most  animated  speech,  moved* 
that  the  house  should  resolve  and  enter  on  its  Jour-* 
nals,  That  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  King,  lords, 
and  commons  of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland.  After  a  most  interesting  debate,  that  lasted 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  which  every  man 
but  one,  acknowledged  its  truth,  either  expressly,  or 
by  not  opposing  it,  Mr.  Flood,  who  well  knew  that 
the  ministerial  members  were  committed  to  negative 
the  motion,  if  it  came  to  a  division,  recommended,, 
that  no  question  should  be  put,  and  no  appearance  of 
the  business  entered  on  the  Journals ;  to  which  Mrt 
Grattan  consented. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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i /so.         Upon  the  appearance  of  some  sincerity  in  the  British 
commons    cabinet  and  parliament,  the  Irish  house  of  commons 

rote  a  longer  .  ... 

money  bill,  proceeded  to  take  into  serious  consideration,  me  regu- 
lations necessary  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom on  a  footing  of  stability.  The  supplies  were 
granted  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer;  and  26O,OOO/. 
were  ordered  to  be  raised  by  treasury  bills,  or  by  a 
lottery,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  should  direct*.  On 
presenting  the  money  bills,  Mr.  Pery,  the  speaker  f, 
made  a  speech  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  general  joy  upon  the  prospect  of  a  free  trade, 

^overmen!  was  |jut  of  short  duration.     TJpon  maturer  considera- 
te Ireland. 

tion,  the  commercial  interest  in  Ireland  was  dissatisfied 
\vith  the  proposed  system  of  equalizing  the  duties  be- 
tween the  sister  kingdoms  j  anJ  the  British  ministry 
most  imprudently  inflamed  a  nation  with  arms  in 
her  hands,  determined  to  assert  her  undefeasible 
rights.  The  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion 
in  the  army  for  a  limited  time,  had  been  transmitted, 
as  usual,  and  was  returned  with  the  most  alarming 
alteration  from  the  English  privy-council :  it  was  made 
perpetual :  material  alterations  were  also  made  in  one 
of  the  commercial  bills  relating  to  the  article  of  sugars. 
Discontent  ran  through  the  kingdom.  The  borough 
of  Newrcy  presented  a  petition  to  the  commons  against 
both  alterations.  Several  other  petitions  were  also  pre- 

*  This  was  the  first  time,  that  the  mischievous  expedient  of  a  . 
lottery  was  jrsorted  to  in  Ireland. 

f  10  Journ.  Com.  p. 
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sented  to  the  like  purport.  Government,  however, 
in  defiance  of  the  struggle  of  the  patriots,  passed  the 
altered  mutiny  bill  by  a  majority  of  C9  against  25. 
Against  these  proceedings  in  parliament  the  mer- 
chants* corps  of  volunteers,  convened  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Dublin,  passed  very  strong  resolutions, 
which  were  printed  in  the  public  papers.  Similar  re- 
solutions were  entered  into  by  many  other  volunteer 
bodies. 

The  language  holden  by  the  popular  prints,  be- 

i  11  •  11.  popular  dis« 

spoke,  as  well  as  increased  the  general  discontent,  content, 
The  most  popular  prints  were  most  obnoxious  to 
government.  The  house  of  commons  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  against  the  printers  and  publishers 
of  these  papers  *,  and  addressed  the  lord -lieu  te- 
nant to  give  orders  for  effectually  prosecuting  them, 
and  also  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  certain  ar- 
ticles contained  in  them.  This  vote  of  censure  was 
indirectly  aimed  by  the  ministry  at  the  volunteer 
corps,  whose  influence  had  become  so  alarming  to 
government,  that  it  was  found  prudent  not  to  cast 
direct  censure  upon  any  of  them.  The  people  were 
on  one  hand  encouraged  by  popular  publications  to 
insist  upon  their  independence  j  on  the  other  they 
were  goaded  into  irritation,  by  the  determined  opposi- 
tion given  to  it  in  parliament.  They  *»vere  incensed  at 
Mr.  Grattan's  resolution  against  foreign  legislation  not 
having  found  admission  into  the  Journals;  provoked  at 
Mr.  Yelverton's  failure  in  procuring  a  modification  of 

*  10  Jonrn.  Com,  p.  igS, 
92 
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1/80,  Povning's  law:  and  irritated  at  the  ineffectual  effort  of 
Mr.  Forbes,  to  procure  a  bill  for  the  independence  of 
the  judges.  They  were  desperate  in  the  conviction,  that 
a  majority  in  their  own  parliament  had  been  purchased 
with  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  to  negative  every  question 
tending  to  promote  their  national  independence, 
close  of  the  r]~]le  session  had  been  protracted  to  an  unusual 

CPvVlf  111  . 

length;  when,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1780,  Lord 
Buckinghamshire  put  an  end  to  it,  by  a  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne.  He  had  on  the  preceding 
day  been  addressed  in  a  very  adulatory  style  by  the 
commons;  and  the  return  of  the  incense  appears  upon 
the  face  of  his  address  to  both  houses  of  parliament*. 
Thus  ended  a  session,  that  had  promised  in  its  open- 
ing the  brightest  prospects  to  Ireland.  The  disap- 
pointed people  felt,  and  expressed  their  resentment. 
It  was  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  fate  to  be  disapproved 
of  by  the  ministers  of  England,  as  well  as  to  have  dis- 
satisfied the  people  of  Ireland.  The  volunteers  had 
intimidated  the  British  ministry.  They  condemned 
Lord  Buckinghamshire  for  effects.,  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  prevent ;  and  which,  in  fact,  were  to 
be  immediately  traced  to  their  own  dilatory,  irresolute, 
and  pernicious  councils.  Lord  Buckinghamshire  was 
recalled,  and  Lord  Carlisle!  aj>])oin;ed  in  his  st;>ad  on 
/:jd  of  December,  r,V-0. 

«  1 )  •  Hist.  Review,  vol.  T.  p.  oj(). 

•f  Lord  Carlisle  took  OUT  with  him  as  secretary,  his  prntrg* 
and  friend  Mr.  Eden,  (now  Lord  Auckland)  who  had  published 
if-vcral  letters  upon  political  subject*  to  his  patron  ;  and  amongst 
others,  one  on  7/t  Rjeptesmtatinns  o/'  Ireland  respecting  a  free 
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*!n  February,  1781,  on  Mr.  Jenkinson's  motion  in      1791. 
the  British  house  of  commons.,  for  the  further  consi-  A,^~^ 
deration  of  the  report  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr.  Fox  l^a°rf. 
moved  for  its  recommitmenit,  and  he  prefaced  his  [^ '-tn^l 

British 
commons. 

Trade,  of  which  Mr.  Dobbs,  (in  his  History  of  Irish  /IJfhirt,  p. 
42.)  writes  thus  :  "  From  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Eden,  the  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Carlisle,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  affairs,  and  which 
had  been  answered  by  Counsellor  Richard  Sheridan,  we  had  no 
grtjat  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  change." 
*  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  522. 

t  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  433.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  secretary  at  war,  informed 
the  house,  that  there  were  some  alterations  made  in  the  Mutiny 
Act,  two  of  which  being  material,  he  thought  it  right  to  state 
what  they  were,  as  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  an  act  of 
so  much  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  house.  The 
first  alteration  was  the  total  omission  of  the  word  •'  Ireland,"  in 
the  act ;  an  omission,  which  the  learned  gentleman  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  prepare  the  bill  had  judged  proper,  because  the  Irish 
legislature  had  last  year  introduced  clauses  in  their  Mutiny  Act, 
tending  to  govern  and  regulate  the  management  of  the  quartering 
cf  soldiers,  and  other  matters  relative  to  military  discipline  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  the  continuing  to  extend  the  Bri- 
tish Mutiny  Act  to  Ireland  was  therefore  no  longer  necessary. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  that  what  the  secretary  at  war  had  drop- 
ped concerning  the  omission  ot  the  word  "  Ireland"  in  the  bill, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  very  serious  importance,  and  required 
very  mature  consideration  before  it  was  agreed  to.  If  it  were  in- 
tended, that  this  country  should  give  up  all  claim  to  legislation  over 
Ireland,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  declare  such  an  inten- 
tion, and  do  it  at  once.  He  could  never  approve  of  the  idea  of 
giving  it  up  bit  by  bit,  by  incidental  acts  of  parliament.  He 
therefore  wished  the  house  would  not  hastily  settle  the  question, 
but  go  into  it,  examine  it  with  the  attention  due  to  it*  importance, 
and  make  a  solemn  decision  upon  the  subject. 

O  3 
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1781.    motion  by  a  speech  replete  with  that  genuine  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  for  which  he  was  always  superemi- 
nently  distinguished.      He  emphatically  warned  the 
honourable  gentleman,   that  prudence  ought   at  all 
times  to  be  consulted  in  measures  of  dignity,   and 
that  they  ought  not  to  assert  powers  of  authority  at  a 
season,  when  from  weakness  they  were  not  able  to 
support  their  claim.     To  agUate  a  question  of  su- 
premacy over  the  sister  kingdom,  when  that  kingdom 
was  disposed  to  resist   the   principle,   could  but  be 
dangerous,  when  the  country  was  involved  in  cala- 
mity, and  threatened  with  decisive  ruin.    The  weak- 
ness of  administration,  in  refusing  her  calm  and  sober 
requests,  had  forced  America  to  combat  these  powers ; 
and  in  Ireland  they  had  not  been  questioned,  till  re- 
lief had    been   denied    to   her   manifest   grievances. 
He  complained   of  a  conspiracy  to  give   a  mutiny 
bill  of  their  own  to  Ireland,  in  return  for  a  grant 
from  Ireland   of   a   perpetual  army  to  the   crown  : 
a  thing  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  constitution.     It 
was  alarming,  that  in  the  Irish  mutiny  bill,  the  pie- 
amble,  which  recited  the  declaration  of  rights  equally 
applicable  to  both  countries  was  omitted,  because  the 
words,   !/  hacas  it  is  illegal  in  the  crown  to  keep  q 
standing  anny  in  times  of  peace,  were  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  bill,  which  had  been  granted.    Their 
assocations  had  done  more  in  a  moment,  than  all  the 
effects  of  friendship  in  their  favour.     All  false  reason- 
ing had  vanished  j  all  little  partial  motives  of  resistance 
had  ceased  j  locaj  considerations  died  away  instantly, 
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and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  had  shewn     1/81. 
himself  the  last  man  to  listen  to  supplication,  was  the 
first  man  to  give  way  to  force. 

*In  October,  1781,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  met  the  LordCar- 

i.  i  r          i  i  lisle  meets 

parliament,  when  after  the  common  place  recommen-  the  pariia- 


dations  of  the  charter  schools,  linen  trade,  tillage, 
fisheries,  and  general  commerce  of  the  country,  his  'nss 
excellency  assured  them,  that  his  majesty  ardently 
\vished  the  happiness  of  his  people  of  Ireland,  in 
whose  affection  and  loyalty  he  placed  the  firmest  re- 
liance. It  had  now  become  notorious,  that  govern- 
ment wished  to  check  and  disarm  the  volunteers, 
but  were  frightened  into  acquiescence  ;  they  had  re- 
luctantly distributed  amongst  them  16,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  they  were  now  compelled  to  court  the  power 
they  could  not  control.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address 
Mr.  Grattan  took  notice  of  the  extreme  caution,  with 
which  the  address  avoided  mentioning  the  word  volun- 
teer ;  that  wholesome  and  salutary  appellation,  which 
he  wished  to  familiarise  to  the  royal  ear.  Mr  O'Neil 
then  moved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be 
given  to  all  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  for  their  un- 
remitted  exertions,  and  for  their  loyal  and  spirited 
declarations  on  the  late  expected  invasion,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbonf,  and  Mr.  Scott  |, 
who  afterwards  withdrew  their  objections,  passed  with 
the  most  hearty  and  unanimous  good  will.  Mr.  Brad- 

*  10  Journ.  Comm.  p.  210, 
f  Afterwards  Earl  of  Clare. 

J:  Then  attorney-general,  and  afterwards  Ixjrd  Clonmel. 
O  4 
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J7Bi-     street,  the   recorder    of  Dublin,    a   staunch    patriot, 
v^v^ 

moved  *  for  leave  to  bring  in  heads  or  an  Habeas 
Corpus  Bill,  observing,  that  the  liberty  of  Ireland  was 
insecure  until  an  PJaheas  Corpus  Act  should  take 
place,  as  in  England.  Sir  Lucius  O'JSryen  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  their  freedom  of  trade  with 
Portugal,  where  goods  of  Irish  manufacture  had  been 
stopped,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  sold,  which 
subject  Mr.  Yelyertont  complained  had  been  design- 
edly omitted  in  the  speech.  On  the  subsequent  day, 
Mr.  Yelverton  gave  notice,  that  immediately  after  the 
recess,  he  should  move  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  in, 
heads  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  bills 
from  that  kingdom  to  England.  At  that  time, 
their  constitution  was  the  constitution  of  England  in- 
verted. Bills  originated  with  the  British  minister  ;  and 
with  that  house  it  only  remained  to  register.,  or  reject 
them.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  Ireland,  and 
in  that  state  it  wou.14  remain,  as  long  as  a  monster, 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  a  British  attorney-ge- 
neral, through  the  influence  of  a  law  of  Pqyning's,  had 
power  to  alter  their  bills.  The  mischief  of  this  had 
been  recently  manifested  in  an  altered  sugar  bill,  which 
had  nearly  annihilated  their  trade  to  the  West-Indies, 
state  of  The  activity  of  the  Castle  to  ensure  a  majority  in 

this  junc     parliament  endeavoured  to   keep   pace   with   the   in- 

ture  in  Ire- 
land,         crease  of  patriotism  without.     The  people  had  arms, 

knew  their  use,  and  had   resolved  not  to  quit  them, 

*  1  Parl.  Debates,  p.  JO; 

f  Afterwards  Lord  Avonmore. 
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till  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their  wishes,  i?8i. 
a  free  and  independent  constitution.  Administration 
j  confiding  in  its  number,  set  all  the  patriots  at  defiance. 
They  beheld  ministers  with  indignation,  and  considered 
them  in  fact  the  only  enemy,  they  had  to  encounter 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Eden  was  a  man  of  information  and 
talent,  and  conducted  the  business  of  parliament 
widely  different  from  his  predecessor  in  that  office. 
Yet  such  was  then  the  prejudice  against  every  thing 
British,  that  scarcely  a  debate  occurred,  in  which  severe 
reflections  were  not  thrown  on  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
Jiis  secretary's  partiality  for  England.  During  Lord 
Carlisle's  admininistration,  the  numbers  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  house  of  commons  continued  nearly  as 
they  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  of  each  party  shifted  sides.  Early  in  the 
session  *,  Mr.  Flood  declared,  that  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tion depended  on  the  motion  then  before  the  house  (for 
going  into  the  consideration  of  the  Portugal  trade)  : 
that  they  should  not  trust  any  minister,  that  counte- 
nanced a  perpetual  mutiny  bill :  and  that  they  would  be 
execrated  by  posterity,  if  they  abandoned  that  mo- 
tion f.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
declared,  that  as  he  saw  the  minister  acting  obviously 
for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
support  him  ;  and  he  would  ever  assist  him  while  he 
acted  upon  the  same  principle.  But  the  debate, 
which  brought  forth  Mr.  Flood  in  full  opposition  to 

*  Viz.  on  the  Jst  of  Nov.  1781—1  Parl.  Debates,  p.  30. 

f  It  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  117  against  44.     1  Parl. 
Debates,  p.  30. 
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i/"8i.     the  minister,  was  on  the  supplies,  which  involved  the 

question  upon  the  state  of  the  nation  *. 

Debate  on        On  the    1 3th  of  November,    1781,  Mr.  Grattan 
fc-n.  made  a 'motion  lor  bringing  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  ex- 

plain, amend,  and  limit  an  act  to  prevent  mutiny  and 
desertion  in  the  army  ;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Flood.  On  this  occasion  some  few  of  the  more  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  ministerial  party  sided  with  the 
opposition  ;  the  division  being  77  for  and  J  33  against 
the  motion.  Mr.  Eden  said,  as  a  servant  of  the  public, 
he  was  determined,  at  all  times,  to  guard  against  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  day,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  had 
found  the  mutiny  law  recently  established  by  large 
majorities;  the  execution  of  it  had  passed  immediately 
through  his  hands,  almost  from  its  commencement ; 
and  he  had  found  it  full  of  expediency,  and  void  of 
mischief.  He  would  therefore  resist  the  motion. 
Mr.  Yei-  Upon  receipt  of  the  melancholy  news  of  the  sur- 
moves  for  render  cf  Lord  Cornwallis's  army  to  the  French 

an  address     ,  ,  r 

to  the        in  America,  Mr.  Yelverton,  atter  a  very  impressive 
speech  f,    moved,   for  an    address  to    express   their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
v,  and  government,  and   to  assure  his   majesty 
•hey  held  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty,  as  it 
\vas  their  hearty  inclination  to  support  his  majesty  to 


thronf. 


*  Mr.    Flood's   conduct,  personal    feeling,  and   much   of  his 
ss  ci'  his  pkict1,  anil  in  reply  to  observations  on  his 
^c,  imy  be  seen,   Historical  Review,  p.  53/,  &c.  vol.  I. 

•J-   1  I'.iii.  Deb   p.  I'M.    This  rpeivh  of  Mr.  Ynverton  is  fraught 
vv'uh  tl;-.t  patriotic  and  constitutional  spirit,  which  on  all  national 
.    V   never  failed  to  clisphv. 
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the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  and  to  restore  the  bless-  1781- 
ings  of  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace.  Several  friends 
of  Mr.  Yelverton's  conceiving,  that  his  motion  might 
commit  them  in  an  approbation  of  the  American 
war,  declined  supporting  it :  the  question  however 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 67  against  37. 

On  the  7th  of  December  Mr.  Grattan  being  called  Mr- 

tan  s 

to  by  the  house,  rose  to  state  to  them  the  financial  tion 

exa 

situation   of  the   country;    but   previously   intreated 

national 

them  not  to  give  a  rake's  ear  to  a  subject  necessary  expencc*. 
for  their  consideration,  though  painful  to  their  pati- 
ence. He  stated  their  debt,  including  annuities,  at 
2,667,6007.  ;  which  he  observed  had  not  been  accu- 
mulated by  directing  the  artillery  of  their  arms  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  but  by  directing  the  artillery  of  the 
treasury  against  their  constitution  j  it  was  a  debt  of 
patronage  and  prostitution.  After  a  minute  investi- 
gation into,  and  a  severe  invective  against  every  spc- 
Cies  of  venality,  unaccountable  waste,  and  ill-directed 
profusion,  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  evamine  the 
expences  of  the  nation,  and  to  consider  of  such  re- 
trenchments as  should  seem  necessary.  Mr.  Foster 
und  Ttook  the  bold  task  of  refuting  every  position  of 
Mr.  Grattan. 

On  the   1 1  th  of  December,  *  Mr.  Flood  entered  Mr.  Flood's 

,  ,  .  r  r>         •       •      i  r     rnotion  tor 

upon  the  important  subject  or  roynjng  s  law,  with  the  expla- 
nation of 

Poynmg's 

*  Parl.  Debates,  p.  153.     Mr.  Flood's  speech  on  this  important  IHW* 
law  to  Ireland,  is  a  most  solid  and  explicit  statement  of  the  nature, 
spirit,  and  operation  of  it;  and  the  best  historical  clue  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  many  political  manoeuvres  carried  on  under  Us 
sanction.  His  argument  is  jfuJlv  given,  Hist.  Review,  vol.  I.  5o'0,  &c. 
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1781.  great  erudition  and  eloquence.  He  concluded  with  ob' 
serving,  that  the  law  was  not  in  fault ;  the  vile  inter- 
prefer  only  was  to  be  blamed.  An  interpreter  tthe  Eng- 
lish attorney-general),  placed  between  the  king  and 
people  :  a  monster  unknown  to  the  constitution,  whose 
office  was  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  king  from  hearing ;  to  render  the  people 
dumb,  and  the  king  deaf.  In  order  therefore  to  re- 
store the  constitution  to  its  native  vigour,  and  to  ob- 
viate the  evil  effects  of  misinterpretation,  he  moved 
two  resolutions,  viz.  That  a  committee  be  appointed) 
to  examine  the  precedents  and  records  that  day  pro- 
duced, and  such  others,  as  might  be  necessary  to 
explain  Poyning's  law.  If  that  were  granted,  he 
would  follow  it  with  a  declaration  from  the  report  of  i 
that  committee,  what  the  law  of  Poyning,  and  what 
the  constitution  of  that  country  actually  were.  The 
Provost  answered  Mr.  Flood  in  a  very  learned  and 
temperate  speech.  The  attorney-general  opposed  him 
with  more  than  his  usual  vehemence.  At  a  late  hour 
Mr.  Flood's  first  resolution  was  negatived,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  139  against  67. 
Mr.r,ardi.  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner*,  from  his  observations  on  the 

ner  intro-  •    •         r       i 

du.-e-  the     spirit  of  toleration  throughout  the  continent,  lamented 

subject  of        .         _ 

catholic  re-  that  Ireland  was  the  most  intolerant  country  in  all  Eu- 
rope, which  he  considered  as  a  high  disgrace  to  the  re- 
formed religion.  |  On  the  1 3th  of  December,  1781, 
conversation  took  place  on  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  giving 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy. 
f  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  1?5. 
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further  relief  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  pro-  !?82. 
tessing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  when  Mr.  Gar- 
diner said,  that  he  was  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  bring 
it  forward  in  such  a  shape,  as  would  render  it  accept- 
able to  every  gentleman  in  the  house,  as  in  a  case  of 
such  great  importance  unanimity  was  earnestly  to  be 
desired.  Several  objections  were  taken  to  the  time, 
to  the  nature  of  the  concession,  and  to  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind.  It  went  no  further  than 
conversation.  The  house  of  commons  met  for  the 
last  time  before  their  adjournment  on  Christmas-day, 
when  Mr.  Gardiner  observed,  that  as  many  members 
had  expressed  their  anxiety  to  know  the  purport  of 
his  intended  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  as  the  house  had  given  no  orders  for  printing  it, 
he  would  have  it  printed  and  distributed  at  his  own 
expence,  that  gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  maturely  considering  it  during  the  recess.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Grattan  observed,  that  it  was  allowed  on 
all  sides",  that  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  wished  the  house  to  do  it 
handsomely,  for  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  claimed  it  from  them.  They  were 
oot  to  be  judged  by  their  creed,  as  understood  by 
their  adversaries  :  their  actions  proved  them  dutiful 
and  loyal. 

On  3  1st  of  January,  1782,  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  no-  Mr. 


-  ...  .  ,     .          •       i         j         r       i  -11   r         i_       nt-r  gives  no- 

tlCC  ot  his  intention  to  bring  in  heads  or  a  bill  for  the  ticeofthe 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland*.    The  Hon.  bui. 


*  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  199. 
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John  Burke  oppoc^d  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  tha1 
would  abolish   ail  the  r  strvnts,  which  the  \\isJo 
of  their  ancestors  had  laid  upon  that  pet  pie.    Leav 
\vas  given   however,  without    rurther  opposition,    t 
bring  them  in.     On  the  5th  of  February,  Mr.  Gar 
diner  being  indisposed,  Mr.  Dillon  presented  hea 
of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whic 
brought  on  a  debate,  in  which  several  other  Itad 
ing  members  of  the  house  declared  their  sentimen 
in  favour  of  them.     But  on  the  order  of  the  da 
for  going  into  the  bill,  a  conversation    took  plac 
upon  the  propriety  of  its  being  then  committed,  whe 
the  house,  which,  was   uncommonly    crowded   with 
strangers,  was  appalled  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  apprizing 
them*,  that  till  that  morning  he  had  never  considere 
the  bill  as  dangerous ;  but  on  reading  it  over  car 
fully,  the  first  clause  struck  him  as  a  repeal  of  th 
Act  of  Settlement,  the    Act    of  Forfeiture,  and  th 
Act  of  Resumption ;  that  if  so,  it  must  destroy  th 
new  titles  under  the  Popery  laws,  and  entangle  th 
whole  kingdom  in  a  maze  of  confusion.     He  ther 
fore  intreated  the  friends  of  the  Hill  to  agree  with  h-nt 
in  putting  it  off,  till   those  doubts'  should  be  done 
away  ;  or  till  that  clause  could  be  modified,  so  as  to 
grant  relief  to  the  catholics  without  injuring  the  per- 
sons holding  under  the  new  titles.    Even  the  attor- 
ney-general consented  to  commit  the  bill,   to  shew 
the  people,   that  the  house  was   sincere,   and  fully 
resolved  to  give  them  the  utmost,  that  could  safely  be 


*  1  Par).  Deb,  p.  241. 
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The  house  then  went  into  a  committee,      1/82.' 
when  the  bill  was  read,  and  the  further  consideration 
of  it  adjourned  to  a  near  day.     Mr.  Fitzgibbon  aban- 
doned his  opinion,  which  had  given  the  alarm. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  had  arms  in  their  Conduct 

»  and  rcsoiu- 

hands.  and  freedom  in  their  hearts  :  they  were  rising  t ions  o 

'  5   v 

gradually  into  the  use  of  arms,  were  organized  into 
discipline,  and  united  in  one  common  object,  the  de- 
termination to  attain  legislative  independence.  The 
officers  of  the  southern  battalion  of  Lord  Charlemont's 
Armagh  regiment,  took  the  lead,  and  gave  move- 
ment to  the  important  measures  of  the  volunteer 
army :  they  met  and  came  to  *  resolutions,  which 

*  As  Ireland  owes  so  much  to  the  Volunteers,  the  reader  may 
be  desirous  to  know  the  nature  and  spirit  of  their  first  public 
meeting.  The  following  resolutions  gave  rise  to  all  their  future 
operations. 

"  First  Ulster  Regiment,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  - 

"  Afc  a  full  meeting,  balden  at  Armagh,  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  December,  \JQ\,  of  the  officers  and  delegates  of 
the  southern  battalion  of  the  said  regiment,  consisting  of  eleven 
companies,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"  Francis  Evans,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers  published  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  arid  in  the 
Volunteer  Journal  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

"  Resolved,  That  with  the  utmost  concern,  we  behold  the  litt> 
attention  paid  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
majority  of  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  and  preserve  tivr 
same. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  avert  the  impending  danger  from  the  na- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  original  purity,  the  most 
!  vigorous  and  effectual  methods  must  be  puixued,  to.  roof  out  cw- 
r.iption  aud  court  iuflufnce  from  the  legi-hf've  body- 
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1792.      thcy  published  throughout  the  province  of  Ulster  and 

in  Dublin. 

First  meet-  The  meeting,  in  consequence  of  this  requisition, 
volunteers.  Was  one  of  the  most  important  transactions  in  the 
modern  annals  of  Ireland.  As  soon  as  this  bold  call 
appeared,  the  Castle  took  the  alarm.  Captain  Evans 
was  the  ostensible  man,  but  to  take. him  up  might 
bring  things  to  immediate  extremities ;  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  might  be  dangerous  ;  a  middle  course  was 
determined  on,  and  every  possible  means  were  used  to 
suppress  the  meeting :  the  words  cf  the  requisition 
were  animadverted  on  ;  and  many,  even  of  the  best 
friends  of  Ireland,  wished  no  meeting  had  been  called. 
As  the  awful  15th  day  of  February,  1782,  approach- 

• 

"  Resolved,  That  to  open  a  path  towards  the  attaining  this  de- 
sirable point,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  a  meeting  be  held  in 
the  most  central  town  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  b«  Dungjnnon,  to  which  said  meeting  every  volunteer 
association  of  the  said  province  is  most  earnestly  requested  to  send 
delegates,  then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarming 
situation  of  public  afl'iirs,  and  to  determine  on,  and  publish  to 
their  country  what  may  be  th.-  result  of  said  meeting. 

"  RctolL'fd,  Tint  as  many  real  and  lasting  advantages  may  ari«e 
to  this  kingdom,  from  saul  intmded  meeting  being  held,  before 
the  p  ion  of  parliament  is  much  farther  advanced,  Friday, 

the  15th  day  of  February  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  is 
hereby  appointed  for  said  meeting,  at  Dnngannon  as  aforesaid. 

"  /I'.'-o, 'i'nl,  That  a*  at  stid  UK  cling,  it  is  highly  probable  the 

idea  of  forming  brigndi  s,  will  be  agitated   and   considered,  the 

:al  corps  of  volunteers   who  send  delegates  to  said  meeting, 

'•quested  to  \e.st  in  them  a  power  to  associate  with  some  one 

of  such  brigades  as  may  be  then  formed. 

"  FKANCIS  EVANS,  Chairman." 
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id,  men  ot  every  description  manifested  their  deep  i?82. 
concern  in  the  event.  The  administration  was  con- 
sidered by  them  all  to  have  treated  the  demands  of 
the  people  with  scorn  :  and  they  charged  the  parlia- 
ment with  having  leagued  with  administration  against 
them.  They  had  arms  in  their  hands,  but  no  chain 
of  correspondence,  which  could  alone  give  efficacy  to 
their  resolves.  Thus  circumstanced,  a  meeting  was 
formed,  attended  by  Lord  CharJemont,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mi'.  J&rattan,  Mr.  Stewart  (member  for  Tyrone), 
and  Mr.  Dobbs9  a  barrister,  at  which  were  passed 
the  famous  resolutions  of  Dungannon.  They  were 
2 1  in  number,  and  their  general  substance  as  follows, 

That    wheieas  it   had  been   asserted,  that  volun-  Substance 

,  .  .  .  .  of  the  Dun- 

ieers,  as  such',  could   not   with   propriety    debate  or  gannon  re- 

,1.1,.  .    .  i.  .      •         i  .  i       solutions. 

publish  their  opinions  on  political  subjects,  or  on  the 
.conduct  of  parliament,  or  public  men ;  they  re  - 
solved  that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  use  of  arms,  did 
,not  abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  'I  hat  a  claim  of 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  that  king, 
dotn,  was  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  .a  grievance. 
That  the  powers  exercised  by  the  privy  council  of 
both  kingdoms,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  the 
law  of  Poynings,  were  unconstitutional  and  a  griev- 
ance. That  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  by  right  open 
to  all  foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king. 
That  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in  point  of  duration 
from  session  to  session  was  unconstitutional.  That 
the  independence  of  the  judges  was  as  essential  to  the 
Impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  as  in. 
VOL.  u.  P 
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1782.  England.  That  the  minority  in  parliament,  who  h ad- 
supported  their  constitutional  rights,  were  entitled  to 
thanks.  That  four  members  from  each  county  of 
the  province  of  Ulster  be  appointed  a  committee,  till 
the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for  the  volunteer  corps 
there  represented,  and  to  communicate  with  other 
volunteer  associations.  That  they  would  not  con- 
sume any  wine  of  the  growth  of  Portugal,  until  their 
exports  should  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
as  the  manufactures  of  part  of  the  British  empire. 
That  they  held  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others,  as  in 
themselves.  And  therefore,  as  men,  and  as  Irishmen, 
as  Christians,  and  as  Protestants,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects*. 

*  The  short  and  spirited  address  of  the  volunteers  to  the  mi- 
nority in  parliament,  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  and  Honorable  the  Minority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament 

"  My  LOBDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  WK  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited,  though 
hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  defence  of  the  great  constitutional- 
and  commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go  on !  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you ;  and  in  a  free  country 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to 
our  sovereign,  and  are  loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and 
are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no  more  than 
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Thus  ended  the  business  of  that  memorable  day.      '782. 
The  meeting  was  in  the  church.    The  country  rejoiced  Peaceable 

,  ,     _  r     .  .         conclusion- 

at  the  temper  and  nrmness  or  the  proceedings:  its  oftheDun- 

•  j*  •         i        T«       i*    •  i  i  gannon 

enemies  were  disappointed,  lo  divide  and  conquer,  meeting. 
had  been  too  long  the  odious  policy  of  the  castle  ; 
that  of  Dungannon,  was  to  unite  and  be  victorious. 
These  resolutions  were  erected  as  the  standard,  to 
which  all  the  volunteers  repaired.  Committees  of 
Correspondence  were  formed,  and  the  national  com- 
mittee crowned  the  business. 

Within  five  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Dungan- 
noh  resolutions,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  was 
in  the  committee*,  Mr.  Gardiner  observed,  that  he 
was  happy  to  find  that  liberal  spirit  of  toleration, 
which  had  originated  in  that  house,  so  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  kingdom.  The  delegates  at 
Dungannon  had  proved,  that  the  people  of  the  north 
were  as  forward  to  grant  toleration,  as  the  catholics 
could  be  to  receive  it.  He  hoped  to  obtain  the  una- 
nimous approbation  of  the  house ;  and  had  therefore 
divided  the  indulgencies,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  into  five  heads.  The 
first,  and  that,  which  he  then  intended  to  propose  to 
the  committee,  respected  their  enjoyment  of  property  : 
the  second,  the  free  exercise  of  religion :  the  third, 

our  rights;  and,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt  the  being 
of  a  Providence,  if  we  doubted  of  success. 
"  Signed  by  order, 

"  WILLIAM  IRVINE,  Chairman." 

*  Viz.  on  the  20th  of  February,  1/82.  l  Parl.  Debate, 
p.  148. 
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1782.     education  :  the  fourth,  marriage :  and  the  fifth,  which, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  committee,  he  did  not  the» 
think    expedient    to    agitate,    regarded    self-defence. 
The  attorney-general,  and  some  other  leading  men  in 
the  commons,  opposed  the  bill.     Even  Mr.  Flood  ob- 
jected to  catholics  acquiring  any  po.ver  in  the  state, 
which  he  contended  they  would  by  the  ability  of  pos- 
sessing freehold  land,  which  carried  with  it  an  influ- 
ence in  elections  for  members  of  parliament.     The 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  for 
the  removal  of  every  disability,  that  deprived  the  ca- 
tholic of  his  full   participation   of  the  constitution. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  catholic  body.     Nor  should  it  be  mentioned  as  a 
reproach  to  them,  that  they  fought  under  the  banner 
of  King  James,,  when  it  was  recollected,  that  before 
they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted  from  him  a  Magna 
Charta,  a  British  constitution.    He  should  be  ashamed 
of  giving  freedom  to   but  six   hundred  thousand  of 
his  countrymen,  when  he  could  extend  it  to  millions. 
Fortunately  for  the  catholics,  Mr.  Gardiner's  bill  was 
not  made  a  government  question,  or  it  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  before  the  same  majority,   which 
had  uniformly  opposed  every  constitutional  question, 
brought  before  them  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.    The  nearer  the  fatal  ministry  of  Lord 
North  drew  to  its  dissolution,  the  more  violent  were 
its  agonizing  struggles  against  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
Ireland  to  obtain  a  free  and  independent  constituotin. 
MI  Gmtan      Within  the  octave  of  the  great  civic  festival  at  Dun- 
Cannon,  Mr.  Grattan,  as  the  herald  and  oracle  of  his 
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armed    countrymen,   moved   in   the   house   of  com-        *78. 
mons  *,  for  an  address   to   the   King,    "  To  assure  the  King 

on  the  le- 

his  majesty  with  unfeigned  attachment  to  his  person  gisiativein- 
and  government,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  a  Ireland!*10 
free  people  ;  the  crown  of  Ireland  a  distinct  kingdom, 
with  a  parliament  of  her  own  ;    and  that  with   one 
voice  they  protested  against  the  interposition  of  any 
other  parliament  in  its  legislation.     That  the  claim  of 
the  British  parliament,  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  was  use- 
less to  England,  cruel  to  Ireland,  and  without  any 
foundation  in  law.    That  impressed  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  justice  of  the  British  character,  and  in  reliance  on 

*  On  the  22d  of  February,  1782,  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  266.  He 
ushered  in  his  motion  with  a  brilliant  speech,  in  which  he  referred 
by  historical  allusion  to  America,  and  the  weakness  of  the  admi- 
nistration, which  occasioned  its  loss  to  Great  Britain.  A  pecu- 
liar excellency  of  that  great  man's  oratory  is,  that  it  applies  as 
forcibly  to  existing  circumstances,  as  to  those  which  immediately 
occasioned  the  exertion  of  his  stupendous  powers.  "  How  futile 
and  absurd  are  all  the  arguments,  that  teem  on  this  occasion 
from  the  government  press  ?  I  am  for  tranquillity  j  it  is  for 
honorable  tranquillity  j  but  when  I  see  an  administration,  unable 
to  make  a  blow  against  an  enemy,  tyrannize  over  Ireland,  I  am 
bound  to  exert  every  power  to  oppose  it. 

"  Ireland  is  in  strength  ;  she  has  acquired  that  strength  by  the 
weakness  of  Britain :  for  Ireland  was  saved,  when  America  was 
lost :  when  England  conquered,  Ireland  was  coerced  j  when  she 
was  defeated,  Ireland  was  relieved }  and  when  Charles-town  was 
taken,  the  mutiny  and  sugar  bills  were  altered.  Have  you  not  all 
of  you,  when  you  heard  of  a  defeat,  at  the  same  instant,  condoled 
with  England,  and  congratulated  Ireland  ? 

"  If  England  were  for  a  moment  awake  to  her  own  interests, 
she  would  come  forward,  and  invite  us  to  her  arms,  by  doing 
away  every  cause  of  jealousy." 

P  3 
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'762.  his  majesty's  paternal  care,  they  had  set  forth  their 
right  and  sentiments,  without  prescribing  any  mode  to 
his  majesty,  and  threw  themselves  on  his  royal  wis- 
dom.'* Mr.  Brovvnlow  seconded  the  motion,  remarking 
that  the  people  knew  their  rights ;  and  it  was  need- 
less for  government  to  pretend  to  oppose  what  must 
at  last  be  obtained.  The  attorney-general  opposed 
the  address  by  moving  to  have  it  put  off  to  the  first 
of  August;  which  motion  was  carried  by  137 
against  68. 
Mr.  Flood's  As  government  affected,  that  the  late  division  against 

two  resolu- 

tiomncga-  the  address  did  not  involve  the  question  of  right  in 

ttTCd.  t  «•'.--•; 

Great  Britain  to  bind  Ireland  by  legislative  acts,  the 
patriots  returned  to  the  charge  \  but  by  a  similar  ma- 
jority the  ministry  negatived  *  Mr.  Flood's  two  self- 
evident  resolutions  :  That  the  members  of  that  house 
were  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
And  that  the  consent  of  the  commons  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  render  any  statute  binding. 

The   heads  of  the  Kmnan  Catholic  bills  in  their 
bills.  prOgress  through    the  committee  occasioned  several 
warm  debates.    The  first  of  them,  intituled,   An  Act 
for  ( hi-  further  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  of  this 
Kingdom  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  ileli^ion^ 
taking  notice  that  the   continuance  of  several  of  the 
Popery   laws  uas  unnecessary,   and  injurious  to  Ire- 
land,  enabled  catholics  to  take,   hold,  and  dispose  of 
lands    and    hereditaments   in   the   same    manner    as 

•  1  Parl.  Debates,  p.  279.     The  division  was  137  against  76. 
f  21  and  22  Gco.  III.  c.  24. 
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Protestants :  (except  advowsons  and  manors,  and 
boroughs  returning  members  for  parliament.)  It  re- 
moved several  penalties  from  such  of  the  clergy,  as 
should  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  been  re- 
gistered; and  repealed  several  of  the  most  noxiqus 
parts  of  the  acts  of  Ann  and  Geo.  I.  and  Geo.  II.  *. 
The  second  bill  bespoke  it's  purport  upon  the  face 
of  it's  title  f ;  An  Act  to  allow  Persons  professing 
the  Popish  Religion  to  teach  School  in  this  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  regulating  the  Education  of  Papists,  and 
also  to  repeal  Parts  of  certain  Laws  relative  to  the 
Guardianship  of  their  Children.  When  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner proposed  his  third  bill,  which  was  for  establishing 
intermarriages  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, the  house  divided  upon  it,  and  the  bill  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  eight  J. 

*  Such  as  the  power  given  to  a  magistrate  to  fine  and  imprison 
every  papist  refusing  to  appear  and  declare  upon  oath  when  and 
where  he  had  last  heard  mass,  who  celebrated  and  assisted  at  it, 
and  the  residence  of  any  popish  ecclesiastic  :  such  as  prohibited 
a  papist  to  have  a  horse  of  the  value  of  5/.  under  certain  penalties, 
and  which  enabled  the  chief  governor  to  seize  all  their  horses 
upon  any  invasion  or  intestine  war  likely  to  happen  :  such  as  en- 
abled the  grand  jury  to  present  the  reimbursing  of  all  robberies 
and  depredations  of  privateers  in  time  of  war  upon  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  catholics  within  the  county  :  such  as  sub- 
jected every  catholic  to  certain  penalties,  who  did  not  provide  a 
protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  his  turn  :  and  such  as  subjected 
to  certain  penalties  every  catholic,  who  should  take  or  purchase  $ 
house  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  or  the  suburbs  thereof. 

f  21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  62. 

J  1O  Journ.  Com.  p.  317- 
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1782.          The  great  opposition  proceeded   from   the  Arch 
Nacure  of    bishop  of  Cashell's  interest.     Several,  who  held  places 
sitionPto  the  under  government,   were  also  adverse.     Government 

catholic  ,  i 

bii^.          gave  neither  countenance  nor  support,  though  some 
supporters    of   government    favoured    the    measure. 
These  bills  were  viewed  in  very  opposite  lights  by 
different   descriptions  of  persons.     Some  considered 
them  as  ruinous  to  the  protestant  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land,,   and  therefore  opposed  them  in  every  stage  : 
others  considered  them  too  liberal,  although  some  en- 
eouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  the  long  tried  and 
then  much  wanted  fidelity  of  the  catholics.      A  third 
class  inclined  to  grant  even  more^  than  these  bills  im- 
ported ;  though  they  still  maintained,  that  the  Irish 
catholics  were  to  be  kept  in  a  civil  subordination  to 
the  privileged  order  of  protestants.     And  a  fourth  un- 
equivocally declared,  that  national  justice  and  policy 
demanded  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  catholics, 
and  a  perfect  civil  amalgamation  of   the  whole  Irish 
people*. 

Decline  of        Although  these  and  some  other  bills  did  not  re- 
Lord  Car- 
lisle's ad-      ceive  the  royal  assent  during  the  vice- royalty  of  Lord 

ministri- 
tion  and 

tion.  *  Mr.  Burke  in  a  letter  to  a  peer  of  Ireland  upon  this  bill 

(printed  in  London,  1785)  says,  "  To  look  at  the  bill,  in  the  ab- 
stract, it  is  reither  more  nor  less  thin  a  renewed  act  of  universal, 
unmitigated,  indispensable,  exceptionless  disqualification.  One 
would  imagine,  that  a  bill  inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  incapa- 
cities, had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest,  made  by  a  very 
fierce  enemy,  under  the  impression  of  recent  animosity  and  re- 
sentment. No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could  imagine  he  was 
reading  an  act  of  amnesty  and  indulgence.  It  has  surely  miich 
more  the  air  of  a  table  of  proscriptions,  than  an  act  of  grace.  '•' 
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Carlisle,  yet  having  been  brought  forward  under  him,  17- 
{hey  may  be  considered  as  acts  of  his  administration. 
Such  also  was  the  bill*  for  establishing  a  national 
bank  of  Ireland,  with  some  other  beneficial  bills  of  re- 
gulation. As  the  Irish  administration  was  but  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  natural, 
.that  the  lord-lieutenant  and  his  secretary  should  carry 
matters  with  a  less  high  hand,  when  once  they  per- 
ceived the  opposition  of  Great  Britain  gaining  ground, 
and  hastening  the  downfal  of  that  ill-fatedf  ministry, 
which  had  weakened  the  British  empire  by  the  loss  of 
her  American  colonies,  the  useless  sacrifice  of  one 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  accumulation  of 
above  a  hundred  millions  of  national  debt. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mn  Eden's,  in  the  commons,  Last  act  ot 

Mr.  Eden. 

was  the  communication  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to 
their  address  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  Lord 
Carlisle  foreseeing  in  the  change  of  ministry  a  total 
change  of  principles  and  measures  with  reference  to 
Ireland,  and  having  received  no  fresh  instructions  or 
support  from  the  British  cabinet,  wished  only  to  carry 
some  of  the  then  pending  bills  up  to  the  lords ;  and 
pn  the  14th  of  March,  1782,  adjourned  the  parliament 
jto  the  1 6th  of  April.  By  that  time  a  general  change 

*  21  and  22  Geo.  III.   c.  xvi, 

t  The  first  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  downfal  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  was  the  resignation  of  Lord  George  Germaine.  The 
unpopularity,  treatment,  and  conduct  of  the  American  secretary, 
and  several  important  circumstances  relative  to  the  change  of  that 
administration,  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  I.  j> 
584,  &c. 
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J792.  having  taken  place  in  the  British  ministry,  Mr.  Edeu 
went  to  London  with  Lord  Carlisle's  resignation  of 
the  lieutenancy,  desiring  only  time  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements,  and  to  close  the  session  of 
parliament. 
Appoint-  Qn  the  14th  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Portland  arrived 

mentofthc 

Duke  of      m  Dublin,  and  immediately  took  upon  himself  the 

Portland, 

and  Mr.      government  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Eden,  speedily  after  his 

Eden's  con-  &  ... 

duct  in  the  arrival  in  England,  laid  before  the  British  parliament*, 
commons,  a  view  of  Ireland  during  the  two  last  years ;  acquainted 
the  house  with  the  measures,,  which  (he  said)  were 
then  forming,  for  rendering  it  totally  independent  of 
the  British  legislature ;  and  concluded  with  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in  the 
King  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to 
bind  that  kingdom.  The  precipitation,  with  which  a 
business  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  was  thus 
attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  house,  without  previous 
communication  with  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
or  knowledge  of  their  intentions,  was  severely  cen- 
sured, and  the  more  especially  as  it  appeared,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  refused  to  give  any 

*  The  debate  upon  the  situation  of  Ireland  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1782,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  was  so  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  system  of  governing  Ireland  ;  so  explanatory  of  the  views 
and  motives  of  the  British  cabinet,  in  the  different  measures  they 
imposed  upon  that  kingdom,  that  the  reader  may  be  gratified  in 
learning,  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors  themselves,  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  this  great  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  the 
Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  LXVIII,  the  whole  debate 
is  given. 
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qthcial  information  to  government  relative  to  the  state  i/r^2- 
of  the  country  he  had  just  left.  Mr.  Eden,  though 
loudly  called  on  to  withdraw  his  motion,  persisted  in 
urging  its  necessity;  and  in  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct,  stated,  that  the  reason  of  his  refusing  to  have 
any  communication  with  his  Majesty's  present  servants, 
was  the  great  want  of  attention  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
which  they  had  shewn  in  the  mode  of  appointing  his 
successor,  and  in  his  removal  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  f 

of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  apology  served 
rather  to  increase  the  displeasure  of  the  house ;  a  mo- 
tion of  censure  on  his  conduct  was  threatened;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  at  last  brought  to 
comply  with,  the  general  wish  of  the  house  by  with- 
drawing his  motion.  Mr.  Fox  informed  the  house  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  during  the  short  time  they  had  been  in  office, 
had  holden  three  or  four  councils,  solely  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland ;  and  that  he  hoped  very  soon,  perhaps 
within  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  to  lay  some 
preparatory  measure  before  them. 

On  the  very  next  day,  viz.  April  9th,  1782*,  Mr.  His  Majesty 

.  sendsames- 

Secretary  r  ox  communicated  the  following  message  sage  to  both 

,       ,  houses  of 

tO  the  nOUSe  :  the  British 

!  parliament 

"  GEORGE  R. 

"  His  Majesty  being  concerned  to  find, 
that  discontents  and  jealousies  are  prevailing  among 

*  7  Parl.  Debates,  p.  24.  And  on  the  same  day,  the  first  of 
their  meeting,  a  message  to  the  like  effect  was  delivered  to  the 
lords,  and  addresses  were  unanimously  voted  by  both  houses. 
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1?82.  hjs  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  earnestly  recommends  to  this 
house,  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consi- 
deration, in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may 
give  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms.  G.  R." 
M.  FOX  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  expressed  in  strong  terms  the 

proposes          .  .,  r  7  •     -n/r    •  •    •  t_ 

thanks  to  sincere  wishes  or  his  Majesty  s  ministers  to  secure  the 
jesty5  "  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland.  The  hasty  step  proposed 
by  Mr.  Eden  would  have  been  unwise  and  impolitic. 
It  was  the  duty  of  government  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment for  posterity,  as  well  as  for  the  present  day  :  and 
in  quieting  the  existing  jealousies,  to  establish  such  a 
principle  of  relation  and  constitution,  as  should  prevent 
future  discontents  from  arising.  He  believed  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  King's  ministers  to  do  as  their  predecessors, 
had  done :  to  patch  up  a  temporary  cessation  of  claims, 
and  leave  to  those,  who  were  to  come  after  them,  all 
the  dangers  of  an  unsettled  constitution,  for  the  mean 
advantage  of  clearing  themselves  from  difficulties, 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  with  fairness. 
He  then  moved  an  address  to  return  his  Majesty  thanks 
for  his  most  gracious  message  ;  and  to  assure  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  house,  feeling  with  his  Majesty  the 
deepest  concern,  that  discontents  and  jealousies  should 
have  arisen  among  his  Majesty's  loyr.l  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, would,  without  delay,  take  the  same  into  their 
most  serious  consideration,  in  order  to  such  a  final 
adjustment,  as  might  give  mutual  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms. 

?orkuand  *      Tht>  Duke  of  Portland,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
.  was  received  with   excessive  demonstrations  of  joy, 
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When  the  parliament  met  according  to  adjournment,  i/82. 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  galleries  and  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  crowded,  and  expectation  was  raised 
to  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the 
chair,  Mr.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  his  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,  rose,  and  announced  to  the 
house,  that  he  was  charged  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
communicate  to  them  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament.  He  addressed 
them,  not  as  an  officer  of  the  crown,  but  as  a  gentle- 
man of  the  country.  He  spoke  determinately  in  favour 
of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  In  men- 
tioning Mr.  Grattan  in  terms  most  honourable,  but 
not  exceeding  his  deserts,  he  said,  he  would  ever  live 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  present  age 
and  posterity  would  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest 
of  all  obligations,  and  would  (but  he  hoped  at  a  great 
distance  of  time)  inscribe  on  his  tomb,  that  he  had  re- 
deemed the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved  an  address  to  his  Ma-  Motion  of 

.....       f       [.  ,   thanksto 

jesty,  thanking  him  tor  his  most  gracious  message,  and  the  King, 
assuring  him,  that  his  faithful  commons  would  imme- 
diately proceed  upon  the  great  objects  he  had  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration.  Mr.  Grattan,  after  a 
speech  of  unusual  brilliancy,  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address  *,  which  imported  a  repeal  of  the  6th  of 

*  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  add,  but  to  admire  by  what  steady 
rirtue,  the  people  had  asserted  their  own  rights.  He  was  not  very 
old,  and  yet  he  remembered  Ireland  a  child.  He  had  watched 
:her  growth  5  from  infancy  she  grew'  to  arms :  from  arms  to  li- 
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1782.  George  I.  including  a  restoration  of  the  appellant  ju- 
risdiction to  the  lords  of  Ireland,  an  abolition  of  the 
unconstitutional  power  of  privy-councils,  and  a  n  peal 
of  the  mutiny  bill.  The  judges'  bill  he  refrained  from 
mentioning,  as  he  had  heard  it  was  returned.  His 
motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Reflections  The  short  space  of  six  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed. 

on  the  ver- 
satility of     since  the  house  of  commons  had  triumphantly  boasted 

the  Irish 
house  of 
commons,  berty.  She  was  not  now  afraid  of  the  French  j  she  was  not  now 

afraid  of  the  English ;  she  was  not  now  afraid  of  herself.  Hei 
sons  were  no  longer  an  arbitrary  gentry  ;  a  ruined  commonalty  ; 
protestants  oppressing  catholics ;  catholics  groaning  under  oppres- 
sion :  she  was  now  an  united  land. 

This  house  agreeing  with  the  voice  of  the  nation,  passed  the 
popery  bill,  and  by  so  doing  got  more  than  it  gave,  yet  found  ad- 
vantages from  generosity,  and  grew  rich  in  the  act  of  charity. 
Ye  gave  not :  but  ye  formed  an  alliance  between  the  protestant 
and  the  catholic  powers,  for  the  security  of  Ireland.  What  signi- 
fies it,  that  three  hundred  men  in  the  house  of  commons — what 
signifies  it,  that  one  hundred  men  in  the  house  of  peer* — assert 
their  country's  liberty,  if  unsupported  by  the  people  ?  But  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Ireland ;  there  is  not  a  grand  jury ;  there  is  not  an 
association ;  there  is  not  a  corps  of  volunteers  ;  there  is  not  a  meet- 
ing of  their  delegates,  which  does  not  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  constitution,  and  pledge  themselves  to  support  the 
parliament  in  fixing  that  constitution  on  its  rightful  basis.  Not 
I«ng  ago  the  meeting  at  Dungannon  was  considered  as  a  very 
alarming  measure :  but  I  thought  otherwise ;  I  approved  of  it, 
and  considered  the  meeting  of  Dungannon  as  an  original  transac- 
tion. As  such  only  it  was  matter  of  surprise.  What  more  e 
traordinary  transaction,  (han  the  attainment  of  MagnaCharta?  That 
was  not  attained  in  parliament,  but  by  the  barons,  armed,  and 
in  the  field.  A  great  original  transaction  is  not  founded  in  pre- 
cedent, it  contains  in  itself  both  reason  and  precedent  j  the  rev«* 
lution  had  no  precedent. 
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of  their  steady  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  the  British  1782. 
cabinet,  in  rejecting  every  effort  of  the  patriots  to  at- 
tain that  constitutional  liberty,  which  they  had  been 
labouring  for  years  to  secure.  The  versatility  of  that 
majority  in  supporting  the  propositions,  which  they 
had  before  rejected,  is  a  political  phenomenon  of  cu- 
rious observation.  The  ministerial  members  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  rose  in  succession  to  purify  their  past 
conduct  from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motive.  Even 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  defied  the  house  to  charge  him  with 
ever  having  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  British  par- 
liament ;  though  he  confessed  he  had  voted  with  mi- 
nisters against  the  declaration  of  rights^  as  judging  it 
then  improper  to  be  moved.  This  gentleman  spoke  a 
new  language  in  the  face  of  his  country*,  that  as  the 
nation  was  then  committed  to  obtain  a  restoration  oj 
their  rights,  it  behoved  every  man  to  stand  firm. 

A  congratulatory  address  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  Addresses 

0  «  .  voted  to  the 

was  proposed  by  Mr.  O'NeiL  and  unanimously  voted.  Duke  of 

Portland 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  then  observed,  that  as  the  suddenness  and  Lord 

Carlisle. 

of  Lord  Carlisle's  departure  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  convey  to  him  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  admi- 
nistration in  the  way  of  address,  he  should  move  a 
resolution  of  that  tendency ;  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Daly  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  opposed  most  of 
his  measures,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resist  it ;  but 
the  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  4th  of  May.  1782,  the  house  adjourned  for  Adjourn- 

mentofthe 

three  weeks,  in  order  to  give  turie  for  the  determination  Irish  par- 
liament, 

and  pro- 
ceedings of 
*  1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  342.  the  British. 
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'782.  of  the  British  ministry  in  respect  to  their  claim  tor 
a  declaration  of  rights.  On  this  occasion  a  con- 
versation ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr. 
Scott*,  spoke  on  the  independent  rights  of  Ireland, 
which  they  had  hitherto  invariably  opposed,  with 
as  much  enthusiasm,  as  the  most  high-flying  patriot 
under  the  late  administration.  The  situation  of 
Ireland  was  fairly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty's  servants!  by  accord,  on  the  same 
day  (May  17,  1782)  in  both  houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  in  the  peers,  and 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  commons.  After  a  most  liberal, 

*  i.  e.  Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Clonmell. 

f  We  are  informed  by  Lord  Clare  (Sp.  33.)  that  on  the  6th 
of  May  the  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne,  "  recom- 
mending to  the  British  cabinet  concession  of  all  the  points  de- 
manded by  the  Irish  addresses,"  but  "  stating  his  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  readiness  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  co-operate  in  the 
most  effectual  measures  either  with  the  King's  confidential  ser- 
vants, or  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  chief  governor,  to  settle  the  precise  limits  of  the  in- 
dependence, which  was  required,  the  consideration,  which  should 
be  given  for  the  protection  expected,  and  the  proportion,  which  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  fi  contribute  towards  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  empire,  in  pursuance  of  the  declaration  contained  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  their  own  address.  The  regulation  of 
trade  would  make  a  very  necessary  article  of  the  treaty."  This 
communication  \\  as  miuiu  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  before  the 
claims  of  Iiela ,.d  had  beeiT  therefore  brought  into  discussion  in  the 
British  parliament  ;  and  demonstrates  that  the  British  Cabinet 
was  aware  of  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  settle  every 
question  of  impei.il  policy  or  regulation,  which  might  thereafter 
arise,  or  be  brought  before  the  British  parliament. 
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instructive,,    and  constitutional  speech  from  each  of     1732. 
these  accomplished  orators  and  statesmen,  were  pro- 
posed the  following  motions. 

First,,  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house,  that 
the  act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  intitutlcd,  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  Dependency  of  Ireland  upon 
th*  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  repealed." 

Second,  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house, 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  connection  between  them 
should  be  established  by  mutual  consent,  upon  a  solid 
and  permanent  footing,  and  that  an  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  such  measures 
as  his  Majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom  should  think  most 
conducive  to  that  important  end." 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  an  elegant  speech,  though  Lord  Car- 

11     j  r  t.-  •  •  lislrsup- 

recalled  rrom  his  government  in  no  nattering  manner,  pom  the  • 

motions. 

most  liberally  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  mo- 
tions. He  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  loy- 
alty of  the  Irish,  and  particularly  stated  the  honour- 
able conduct  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  liberal  offers 
made  of  their  service,  when  Ireland  was  threatened 
with  invasion.  Lord  Loughborough,  alone  in  the 
peers,  no  one  in  the  commons,  opposed  the  motions. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1782,  the  parliament  of  Ire-  Duke  of 

'  '  Portland 

land  met  according  to  adjournment,,  when  his  grace  nie-cs  the 

parliament, 

the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne*,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  assuring  the 

•  Pad.  Debates,  p.  355. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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1782.     irish  parliament,  that  the  British  legislature  had  con- 
curred in  a  resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  their 
discontents  and  jealousies,  and  had  united  in  a  desire 
to  gratify  every  wish  expressed  in  their  life  addresses 
to  the  throne.     After  the  speech  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Grattan*,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  bore  testimony  to 
the  candid  and  unqualified  manner,  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  given  up  in.  tolo  every  claim  to  authority 
>•  Ireland,  and  that  unconditionally;    which  must 
for  ever  remove  suspicion,  and  put  an  end  to  all  future 
questions.     They  had  recovered  a  constitution,   and 
their  business  was  to  maintain  it.     He  recommended, 
that  they  should  make  an  unconditional  grant  to  Eng- 
land of  1 00,000 /.  for  raising  <_>0,OOO  Irish  seamen  for 
the  British  navy;  which  were  afterwards  voted.  He  then 
moved  an  address  devoid  of  all  fulsome  panegyric,  and 
containing  nothing  but  the  truth.     Mr.  Brown  low  se- 
conded the  motion.    Almost  the  whole  house  rose  suc- 
cessively to  make  public  profession  of  their  joy  and  gra- 
titude on  the  happy  event.     Two  gentlemen  only  dif- 
fered upon  the  propriety  of  the  following  words  in  the 
address,  viz.  That  there  ici'l  nu  longer  eu/.y/  ainj  consti- 
tutional rjue*tinn  l\:tuecn  t/iv  I  no  nations,  that  can  in- 
tcnnj.'t  t/nir  harmony.    The  house  divided  upon  the 
rds  objected  to;  when  there  were  for  the  address  as 
it  stood  211,  and  only  two  against  it,  viz.  Mr.  Walsh 
and  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreetf,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

•  1  Parl.  Debates,  p.  8.W. 

f  Although  these  gentlemen,  whose  genuine  patriotism  was 
never  questioned,  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole  house  of  com- 
mons  in  Ireland,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  any  constitutional 
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tan. 


No  sooner  had  this  motion  been  disposed  of,  than 
M  .  Bagnal,  after  having  congratulated  his  country,  Patriotic 
Great  Britain,  his  Majesty,  and  his  ministers,  for  hav- 
ing  obtained  the  greatest  of  all  political  blessings, 
called  upon  the  house  -to  confer  some  signal  mark  of 
a  great  and  grateful  nation  upon  their  illustrious  bene- 
factor Mr.  G  rattan,  whose  efforts  in  procuring  them 
these  blessings  had  been  timed  and  conducted  with  so 
much  wisdom  ;  and  considering  this  great  and  good 
man  as  the  father  of  his  regenerated  country,  he  fur- 
ther called  upon  them  to  look  upon  him  as  the  special 
instrument,  which  benign  Providence  had  used  to  con- 
vert the  oppression  and  bondage  of  their  country  into 
freedom  and  independence.  He  therefore  gave  notice, 
that  on  the  morrow,  after  the  grant  to  his  Majesty  should 
have  been  settled,  and  a  proper  thanksgiving  offered 
to  Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  he  would 
move,  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 

mittee to  take  into  consideration  what  sum  they  should 

* 

grant  for  the  purchasing  an  estate,  and  building  a  suit- 
able mansion  for  their  illustrious  benefactor  Henry 
Grattan,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  testimony  of 

question  between  the  two  nations  was  still  outstanding  ;  yet  Mr. 
Flood  and  some  few  others  afterwards  adopted  that  opinion,  and 
Lord  Clare,  with  a  view  to  the  Union,  quoted  a  correspondence 
between  Lord  Shclburne  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  prove  thai 
the  transactions  of  1782  between  Great  ^Britain  and  Ireland  were 
not  considered  as  final,  though  evidently  so  treated  by  Mr.  Grat- 
tan and  the  rest  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Considerable  ex- 
tracts from  these  letters  are  to  be  seen  in  my  Historical 
vol.  I.  p.  611. 
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1782.  their  gratitude  for  the  unequalled  service  he  had  done 
for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  was  afterwards 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  50,OOO/.*  in  the  committee,  which 
resolution  the  house  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  re- 
solved, that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  to  lay  before  his  Majesty,  the  humble 
desire  of  that  house,  that  he  would  direct  such  sum 
so  to  be  laid  out  in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  for  Mr.  Grattan's  eminent  and  unequalled 
services,  and  that  the  house  would  make  good  the 
same. 
Mr.  Flood's  A  day  of  general  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed,  and 

jealousy  of    r  .  f     , 

Mr.  Grat-  for  the  moment  happiness  pervaded  every  part  or  the 
kingdom.  It  was,  however,  but  short-lived.  Within 
three  days  after  Mr.  BagnaPs  motion,  Mr.  f  Mont- 
gomery called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  Mr.  Flood, 
who  had  relinquished  the  most  lucrative  office  of  the 
state,  rather  than  desert  the  constitution  of  Ireland : 
and  as  lie  knew  the  present  administration  intended  to 
raise  its  glory  by  acting  on  the  most  liberal  principles 
of  freedom,  he  gave  notice,  of  his  intention  to  move 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  for  restoring  Mr.  Flood  to 
the  office  he  lately  held,  and  in  this  he  hoped  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  minister.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
move  for  any  pecuniary  reward,  as  he  knew  the  Right 
lion,  gentleman  in  question  was  above  receiving  alms 
from  his  country.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  observed,  that 

*  Viz.  on  the  2/th  of  May,  1782.     9  Journ.  Com.  p.  35". 
Mr.  Eagnal's  speech  on  this  occasion  is  to  be  seen  in  my  Hisro- 

Ilcview,  vol.  I.  p.  (jl'2,  kc. 
t   1  Parl.  Deb.  p.  381.  on  the  30th  of  May,  1?82. 
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the  place  of  Mr.  Flood  was  filled  by  Sir  George  1782. 
Yonge ;  whose  ill  offices  to  Ireland  were  severely 
pointed  at  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  main- 
tained the  impropriety  of  breaking  in  upon  the  discre- 
tionary exercise  of  the  prerogative;  and  suggested, 
that  the  regular  method  would  be  to  move  first  for  an 
address  to  remove  Sir  George  Yonge  from  his  employ- 
ment*. Mr.  Flood  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton's  bill  for  the  modification  of  Poynings*  law,  to 
which  he  moved  an  amendment,  which  he  supported 
with  great  powers,  though  it  were  not  carried. 

The  grand  opposition,  which  Mr.  Flood  and  his  few  Mr.  Flood's 

objections 

adherents  in  the  commons  made  to  the  proceedings  to  simple 
then  going  forward  to  accomplish  the  demands  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  was  grounded  upon  a  suggestion  of 
the  duplicity  of  Great  Britain,  which  still  retained  the 
full  principle  of  her  right  to  legislate  for  every  part  of 
the  empire.  A  simple  repeal,  he  insisted,  without  an 
express  renunciation  of  the  right,  would  leave  Ireland 
precisely  where  she  was,  That  without  some  positive 

renunciation  of  the  right  to  legislate  internally  and 

\ 

*  To  this  Mr.  Montgomery  observed,  tha,t  if  the  crown  had 
been  misinformed,  and  led  to  bestow  an  honourable  employment 
upon  an  unworthy  object,  it  would  be  right  to  undf-ceive  it,  and 
address  the  King  to  bestow  it  on  one,  that  was  deserving  of  it. 
On  the  1st  of  June  he  declared,  that  Mr.  Flood  knew  nothing  of 
his  -application,  or  he  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  have  been 
made:  but  although  he  should  defer  his  motion,  he  still  insisted, 
that  it  was  most  disgraceful  in  the  late  administration  to  displace, 
and  in  the  present  to  permit  a  gentleman  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
35OOZ.  per  ann.  for  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  inte- 
rests of  his  country. 

Q3 
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1782  externally  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  their  work 
would  be  but  half  done,  and  Ireland  might  again  be 
enslaved  by  the  first  corrupt  minister,  who  should 
choose  to  ava.il  himself  of  the  unsuspecting  and  too 
liberal  conduct  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Flood's  doctrine's 
gained  more  proselytes  out  of  doors  than  in  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Grattan,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  house  confided  implicitly  in  the  good  faith  of 
Great  Britain,  and  contended,  that  the  simple  repeal 
went  the  whole  length  of  their  own  demands.  Both 
Mr.  Yelverton  and  Mr.  Grattan  declared,  that  if  'hey 
could  be  convinced,  that  the  simple  repeal  was  insuf- 
ficient, they  would  most  cordially  join  Mr.  Flood  in 
his  motion.  Never  was  contest  more  fiercely  fought, 
than  this  between  the  two  rival  patriots,  Messrs.  Flood 
and  Grattan.  It  ended  on  the  division  of  the  house 
upon  Mr.  Flood's  motion  on  the  19th  of  July,  1782*, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  declaring 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
make  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever  internal  and  exter- 
nal for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Change  in  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockineham  had  oc- 

tlic  British 

•dmmistrm-  casioned    dissentions   in   the    British    cabinet,   which 

tion  Of  the 

death  of      obliged  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Burke, 

Lord  Rock- 

ingfoun.  and  others  of  his  friends  to  resign.  Mr.  Fox  would 
not  submit  to  remain  in  a  cabinet,  in  which  he,  and 
his  friends,  who  had  come  in  and  acted  uniformly 
upon  an  open  principle,  were  outvoted ;  he  had  de- 

*  Q  Journ.  Com,  p.  3/8.  The  Journals  merely  say,  It  passed 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  Dobbs  says  in  his  history,  p.  121,  "  that 
the  minority  on  that  day  consisted  only  of  six." 
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clared  before  the  death  of  the  marquis,  that  if  certain     1732. 

^fMftf 

measures  were  carried  in  the  cabinet,  he  should  resign ; 
and  as  they  had  been  carried  since  his  death,  he  did 
^n,  disdaining  to  be  responsible  for  measures  he 
disapproved  of,  or  to  lend  his  name  to,a  system,  in 
which  he  had  no  share.  In  the  new  arrangement  of 
Lord  Shelburne's  administration,  which  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1  782,  Lord  Temple*  was  fixed  upon 
to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  viceregency  of 
Ireland.  Every  possible  dispatch  was  therefore  given 
to  the  parliamentary  business  in  Ireland,  in  order  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  might  close  the  session,  and  as 
far  as  conveniently  could  be,  adjust  all  the  arrange- 
ments then  pending  between  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
specting her  legislative  independence  and  commercial 
freedom.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
new  administration,  had  been  fully  as  explicit,  open, 
and  liberal  in  his  speech  to  the  lords,  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  speech  to  the  commons. 
It  was  therefore  generally  presumed,  that  the  change 
in  the  British  administration  would  cause  no  alteration 
in  the  system  of  concession  to  that  kingdom. 

The  more  beneficial  acts,  which  passed  under  the  Acts  under 
Duke  of  Portland's  administration,   were  Mr.  Eden's  of  pJrt- 
act    for    establishing    the   national    bank ;    an    Act,  mmiswt- 
"  for  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  com- 
monly called  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  similar  to  the 
English  act ;  the  repeal  of  the'"  act  requiring  the  sa- 
cramental test,  by  which  dissenting  protestants  were 
<, 

*  Now  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
Q  4- 
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1782.  v  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  under  the  cro\vn ;  the 
repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill ;  and  the  act  for  the 
independence  of  the  judges.  An  act  was  also  passed 
to  render  the  manner  of  conforming  from  the  Popish 
to  the  Protestant  religion  more  easy  and  expeditious. 
Another  for  sparing  to  his  Majesty,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  this  kingdom  whenever  he  should  think  fit,  a  force 
not  exceeding  500O  men  (part  of  the  troops  appointed 
to  be  kept  therein  for  its  defence).  On  the  27th  of 
July,  1 782,  the  lord-lieutenant  concluded  the  session. 
Continuing  The  vol uiiteers  had  now  too  long  been  enured 

influence 

of  the  vo-   to  arms,  as  well  as  to  the  agitation  of  political  sub- 

luntccrs. 

jects,  not  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  with 
\vhich  the  questions  of  simple  repeal  and  renunciation 
were  contended  for  in  parliament :  frequent  appals 
to  them  were  made  by  persons  in  parliament  j  a.id 
the  volunteers  assumed  a  consequence  little  short  of 
legislative  control.  Provincial  meetings  were  called 
to  take  into  consideration  addresses  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Some  meetings  explicitly  avowed  their 
intent  to  canvass  the  proceedings  of  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament.  A  spirit  of  dissent  had  created 
discontent ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  their  consi- 
deration was,  whether  there  existed  or  not  just  cause 
of  complaint.  At  their  first  meeting  nothing  v 
agreed  upon  :  at  their  next  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously earned  in  favour  of  the  simple  repeal.  At 
a  future  meeting,  an  address  to  his  i:  v.as  de- 

termined on  t  the  opinion  of  '3i,6  companies- 

of  volunteers  in  favour  of  the  simple  repeal.     It  parsed 
unanimously,  and  with  loud  applause.     Captain  Pol- 
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lork  then  moved  an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  J782. 
which  was  carried  unanimously  ;  as  was  also  an  ad- 
dress to  Lord  Charle,mont,  appointing  him  general  of 
the  volunteers  of  Ulster.  An  address  to  Mr.  G rattan, 
expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  vote  of 
50..000/. ;  a  resolution  moved  by  Colonel  Knox,  for 
assisting  in  raising  the  20,()OO  seamen ;  and  another 
for  erecting  a  monument  at  Dungannon,  in  which 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  particularly 
to  be  distinguished,  were  also  carried  unanimously. 

The  gentlemen,  who  were  appointed  to  present  the  Gracious 
address  to  his  majesty,  sailed  for  England  Lord  ofthedeie- 
Shelburne  treated  them  with  the  greatest  politeness  ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  most  graciously  to  receive 
their  address,  and  every  mark  of  attention  was  paid 
through  them  to  the  volunteers  of  Ulster.  But 
scarcely  had  their  addresses  been  presented,  when- 
the  packets  from  Ireland  announced  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  two  corps  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  had 
been  represented  at  Dungannon  ;  their  delegates  were 
vilified  and  traduced  in  the  news-papers :  even  Mr. 
Grattan  became  the  object  of  abuse.  The  Belfast  re- 
view was  approaching  ;  those  who  were  dissatisfied  de- 
termined there  to  make  their  stand.  The  3 1  st  of  July 
exhibited  a  volunteer  encampment  of  near  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  volunteer  garrison  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand,  all  completely  clothed,  armed,  and  accoutred. 
Anonymous  papers  in  thousands  were  dispersed 
through  the  camp  and  garrison.  Every  private  was 
taught,  that  he  was  competent  to  legislate,  and  con- 
sequently to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  most  specu- 
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'782.  lative  points.  Declaration,  renunciation,  simple  re- 
peal, legal  security,  better  security,  and  bill  of  rights, 
were  all  before  them,  and  they  were  to  instruct  their 
delegates  on  these  important  points.  The  delegates 
assembled  on  the  3d  of  August,  Colonel  Stewart  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  Major  Dobbs,  as 
exercising  officer,  moved  an  address  to  the  Reviewing 
General,  Lord  Charlemont,  in  which  he  inserted  a 
clause  of  their  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  simple 
repeal.  A  debate  commenced,  whether  it  should  not 
be  expunged ;  at  the  end  of  eleven  hours  a  division 
took  place,  when  there  appeared  for  expunging  3  I , 
against  it  29.  The  address  thus  altered,  passed  una- 
nimously.  By  the  exertions  of  a  wise  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration were  the  liberties  of  Ireland  restored  ; 
peace,  unity,  and  content  diffused  through  a  revived 
nation,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  British 
empire  encreased  by  adding  strength,  vigor,  and  feli- 
city to  that  important  part  of  it. 
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Administration  of  Earl  Temple. 

1782. 

To  the  Rockingham  administration  *  did  Ireland  owe  Lord  Tem- 
her  independence  in  1782.     In  this,  Lord  Shelburne 


had  taken  a  prominent  part.     Having,  however,  upon  to  gown* 
Lord  Rockingham's  death  contrived  to  be  placed  at  the    reland> 
head  of  the  administration,  he  selected  Earl  Temple 

*  The  advantage  of  a  Whig  administration  is,  that  their  prin- 
ciples are  known  ;  and  afford  a  pledge  to  the  public,  that  they 
will  act  up  to  them.  The  most  flattering  eulogy  of  Whiggism,  is 
the  short  duration  of  the  several  Whig  administrations,  which 
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as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  government  of 
independent  Ireland.  He  had  intermarried  with  the 
only  child  of  Earl  Nugent,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  religion,  of  her  ancestors,  and  upon  whom  her  j 
father*  had  on  the  marriage  settled  the  bulk  of  his  large  i 
domains  in  Ireland.  Lord  Nugent  had  on  every  oc- 
casion, both  in  public  and  private,  proved  himself  a  i 
sincere  and  warm  lover  of  his  country.  The  grati- 
tude of  the  Irish  to  his  son-in-law,  the  character  and 
accomplishments  of  the  new  viceroy,  and  the  virtues 
of  his  amiable  consort,  all  tended  to  ensure  him  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  He  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Por'i  ..r.d,  who  remained  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
session,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1782,  and  was 
received  with  public  expressions  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction. 

During  the  short  period  of  Lord  Temple's  continu- 
ance in  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  chief  attention 
appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  economy  throughout  the  different  depart- 
ments ;  a  reformation  supereminently  necessary.  The 


have  been  formed  during  the  present  reign.  They  have  never 
been  called  in,  but  on  desperate  emergencies.  Their  refusal  to 
bend  their  principles  to  general  commands,  or  some  unrondi- 
./e,  has  constantly  furnished  a  pretence  for  thtir  quick 
removal. 

*  The  late  Earl  Nugent  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  he  conformed  to  the  established  religion  in  his 
youth,  and  some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  returned  to  that, 
which  he  had  abandoned. 
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short-lived  administration  of  Lord  Shelbume,  of 
which  Lord  Temple  was  a  principal  support,  deter- 
mined his  viceregency  on  the  3d  of  June,  1783.  He 
was  in  power  long  enough  to  have  brought  upon  him- 
self the  resentful  opposition  of  ail  the  subaltern  de- 
pendants upon  the  Castle,  who  dreaded  a  scrutiny  into 
their  abuses ;  and  not  long  enough  for  the  nation  to 
have  felt  the  happy  effects  of  so  laudable  an  investi- 
gation. 

During  the  Rockingham  administration  a  termination 
was  put  to  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies  by  a  resolution  of  the  British  house 
of  commons  in  February,  1782,  to  address  his  majesty 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  which  was  concluded  by 
Lord  Shelburne's  administration.  The  solemn  termi- 
nation of  this  unfortunate  war  spread  joy  through  the 
Irish  nation,  and  reconciled  it  in  part  to  the  sudden 
change  of  that  administration,  under  which  they  had 
obtained  their  independence.  The  questions  of  simple 
repeal  and  positive  declaration  or  renunciation  of  rights 
was  kept  up  by  the  armed  bodies  of  volunteers  with 
.greater  heat,  than  they  had  been  agitated  in  parlia- 
ment. 

On  the   19th  of  December,   1782,  in  the  British  rroc«d- 

in^s  of  the 

house  of  commons,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  called  the  at-  sm^h  pw- 

liaiuejit. 

tendon  of  government  to  a  circumstance,  which  had 
I  given  alarm  to  the  people  of  Ireland:  the  decision  of 
|  an  Irish  cause  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  Eng- 
'land,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Irish  inde- 
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1/83.     pcndence  had  put  an  end  to  all  appeals.     Mr.  Secre« 
tary  Townshend  explained  this  to  have  arisen  from 
the  cause  having  been  in  the  court  for  eighteen  months  j 
and  the  judges  \vere  bound  to  decide  upon  it.     The 
question   of  renunciation  or  simple  repeal    was   fre- 
quently  spoken   to  in  the  house.     On  the  22d  of 
January,   1783*,  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend  brought 
the  business  of  Ireland   before   the   house   of  com- 
mons,   under   the   greatest   anxiety    to   give    Ireland 
ev.;ry   satisfaction,  that   justice    demanded,    and  was  I 
consistent    with   the    dignity    of  Great   Britain.     He  I 
wished,  that  his  motion  might  pass  unanimously,  that  I 
the  people  of  Ireland  might  see,  that  England  meant  I 
fairly,  when  she  set  out  by  removing  the  causes  of  their  I 
jealousies  and  discontents.     He  then  moved  for  leave  I 
to  bring  in  a  bill    For  removing  and  preventing  all  I 
duuf'ts,  which  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  concerning 
the  exchtsi  s  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of 

Ire/and  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature,  and 
:iing  any  u-rit  of  error,  or  appeal,  from  any 
i >f  his  majesty's   courts  in  that  kingdom,  from  being 
received,  heard,  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts  in   the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain].     Mr.  \V. 
nvillej  (Secretary  to  Lord  Temple)  seconded  the 
motion  ;   he  rejoiced  that  government  had  brought  on 
the  business  ;   he  would  not  .say  how  jealousies  had 
.cited  in  Ireland,  but  jealousies  did  exist  there 

I'.irl.  Debates,   p.  138. 
|  -23  Giro.  III.  c.  28. 

•  present  Lord  Grcnville. 
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and  the  late  transaction  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
in  England,  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 
spread  them  widtr.  He  meant  not  to  impeach  the 
measures  or  intention  of  those  gentlemen,  who  had 
managed  the  business  last  session  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land. Lord  Beauchamp  was  the  most  strenuous  in 
the  house  for  the  inefficacy  of  the  simple  repeal. 
JColonel  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Fox  would  not  object  to 
jthe  Secretary's  motion,  although  they  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  the  bill ;  it  was  therefore  moved  for  and  car- 
ried unanimously. 

,1 

In   the    discussion    of  the   preliminary  articles  of  The  coali- 
tion admi» 
peace,  which  were  announced  by  Mr.  Secretary  Towns- 

hend  on  the  23d  of  January,  1783,  was  formed  the 
memorable  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox.  Several  of  the  friends  of  both  these  gentlemen 
vehemently  reprobated  the  terms  of  Lord  Shelburne's 
peace.  They  had  violently  opposed  each  other  on  the 
question  of  the  American  war  :  but  that  being  now  set 
to  rest,  they  found  no  longer  any  grounds  of  difference, 
and  therefore  united  for  the  common  good  of  their  coun- 
try. On  the  2f2d  of  February,  the  coalesced  parties 
brought  all  their  forces  to  bear  upon  the  ministry.  Af- 
ter a  heated  debate,  they  carried  by  a  majority  of  17  the 
following  question* :  "  That  the  concessions  made  to  the 

*  9  Parl.  Debates,  p.  369.  The  house  sat  till  past  three  in  the 
morning  j  the  ayes  were  20/,  the  noes  JQO.  In  consequence  of 
this  censure  passed  on  the  peace  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  quitted  his  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  publicly 
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1783.  adversaries  of  Great  Britain,  -by  the  provisional  treaty 
and  preliminary  articles  were  greater,  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  either  from  the  actual  situation  of  their 
respective  possessions,  or  from  their  comparative 
strength."  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  moved,  that  the  house  should  adjourn 
to  a  near  day,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  completing  the 
nevr  ministerial  arrangements.  This  Lord  Nugent 
opposed  on  account  of  the  Irish  bill  then  pending. 
He  should  lament,  if  his  countrymen  were  not  con- 
vinced, that  the  people  of  England  had  with  one 
voice  agreed  to  its  passing  without  prejudice  or  bias 
from  ministerial  influence.  In  the  house  of  peers, 
Lord  Thurlow  avowed,  that  he  had  advised  the  noble 
lord,  who  had  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  bill, 
not  to  move  the  second,  but  to  let  it  remain  till 
his  majesty's  ministers  should  choose  to  take  it  up: 
observing,  that  the  bill  had  been  concerted  with  the 
advice  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  wisdom,  and  integrity  :  and  consider- 
ing what  a  stake  he  had  in  both  countries,  too 

in  the  house,  that  he  only  held  his  place  till  a  successor  should  be 
appointed  to  fill  it.  A  ministerial  interregnum  ensued,  which 
bated  till  the  beginning  of  April  ;  during  which  time  the  king- 
dom remained  in  ;i  stair  of  great  disorder,  without  any  responsible 
government  nt  home,  the  finances  neglected,  the  military  establish- 
ments unreduced,  and  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  which 
the  critical  conjuncture  uf  9i  >rcd  peculiarly  important, 

entirely  at  a  stand.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  extraor- 
dinary delay  in  the  appn  ntment  of  a  new  ruhiiinistiation.  They 
may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  IT.  p.  11. 
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much  attention  could  not  be  paid  to  his  sugges-  !783. 
rions.  For  these  reasons,  he  anxiously  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  remain,  where  he  had  conducted 
himself  in  his  high  capacity,  so  much  to  his  own 
honor,  and  to  the  interests  of  both  kingdoms.  After 
a  very  heated  debate,  and  personal  reflections  from  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  and  Lord  Radnor  upon  the  new 
ministers  having  seized  on  the  veins  of  government 
by  force,  and  outraged  royalty  by  peremptory  condi- 
tions, the  bill  was  committed  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Although  this  bill  produced  many  debates,  it 
never  went  to  one  division. 

Whilst  the  British  senate  was  employed  in  securing  •Corpora- 
freedom  to  Ireland,  and  during  the  ministerial  inter-  Dublin  ad^ 

dress  the 

regnum,  Ireland  was  not  wholly  inactive.     The  cor-  lord-iieute- 
poration  of  the  City  of  Dublin  presented  an  affec-  Knights  of 
donate  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant ;  which  was  as  instituted, 
affectionately  answered.     In  order  to  gratify  the  public 
feeling.,   by  giving  additional   lustre  to   the  national 
consequence,  letters-patent  were  passed  for  creating  a 
society,  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called,   Knights  of  the 
Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  his  majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  were  appointed  to  be  sove- 
reigns f    and  the   lord-lieutenant  for  the  time  being 
to  officiate  as  grand  master.     Fifteen  of  the  prime 
nobility  were  appointed  knights  companions  of  the 
order:    and  on  the  llth  of  March,   (the   festival  of 
St.  Patrick),  they  were  installed  with  great  order  and 
magnificence. 

Disputes  and  dissentions  had  for  some  time  sub-  intended 

settlement 

sisted  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  of  New 

Geneva. 
VOL,  II.  R 
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J/S3.     jn  the  republic  of  Geneva,  which  had  finally  temii- 
nated  in  favor  of  the  former,  through  the  interference 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  the  cantons 
of  Zuric  and  Berne.     In  consequence  of  which,  many 
of  the   democratic  party  resolved  to  quit  a  country, 
in  the  government  of  which  their  weight  and  autho- 
rity had  been  extinguished.     They  turned  their  eyes 
upon   Ireland,   and   sent    commissioners   to   Dublin, 
to    consult    and    treat    with   that   government  in  re- 
lation  to   their    reception   into   the  kingdom.     The 
commissioners   received    marked  attention   from  the 
people,  (then  alive  to  every  sympathy  for  civil  liber- 
ty),  and  more  especially  from  the  volunteers  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  into  several  corps  of  which  they 
were  admitted.     Government  manifested  an  avidity  to 
receive  these  democratic  emigrants  little  consistent  with 
policy  or  foresight.    They  fixed  upon  a  place  for  their 
residence  at  Passage,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Barrow  and  Suir,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
in    which    a    very  considerable    tract    of   land  was 
shortly  to  revert  to  government  ;  and  this  it  was  re- 
solved should  be  appropriated  and  granted  in  fee  to 
these  Genevese  settlers,  and  the  place  named  New. 
Geneva.     The  fundamental  terms  insisted  upon  by  the 
Genevese,  were,  that  they  should  be  represented  in 
parliament,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  These 
conditions  having  been  rejected,  and   some  material 
disagreements  having  happened  between  the  parties  on 
leading  points,  all  further  procedure  in  the  business  was 
stopped.     Some  of  the  Genevese  however  transported 
themselves  into  Ireland.     This  measure  of  government 
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fortunately  proved  abortive.  It  never  could  have  l/S3- 
been  advantageous  to  levy  the  sum  of  ,50,000  /.  * 
upon  a  distressed  country,  to  purchase  the  probable 
introduction  of  turbulence  and  discontent,  with  a 
thousand  self-exiled  martyrs  to  democracy,  from  the 
Antibazilican  school  of  Geneva.  Although  the  coali- 
tion administration  had  taken  place  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  yet  Lord  Temple  did  not  quit  the  go- 
vernment till  the  3d  of  June,  1783,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Northington. 

*  This  was  the  sum  voted. 
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ment,  and 
it's  consc- 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Northington* 
1783. 

THE  reports  of  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, which  in  fact  took  place  on  the  1 5th  of  July, 
1783,  had  thrown  the  whole  nation  into  a  new  poli- 
tical fever.  The  volunteers  assumed  to  themselves 
the  whole  merit,  without  allowing  any  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, of  having  acquired  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  They  considered  it  a  disgrace  to 
quit  their  arms,  whilst  any  benefit  to  their  country 
could  be  obtained  by  them.  They  bent  their  thoughts 
to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament,  as  the  only  remaining  objeqt 
wanted  to  complete  their  civil  liberty.  They  \vere  en- 
couraged in  this  pursuit  by  the  addresses  of  the  county 
of  York  and  some  other  counties  to  the  commons  in 
England,  as  well  as  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  other  then  popular 
members,  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Committees  of 
correspondence  were  instituted  with  the  most  f  nvard 
and  zealous  advocates  for  reform  in  England,  and  the 
Icitors  ivteivi-d  from  them  were  circulated  with  avidity 
throughout  Ireland*. 

•  'I  hesr  ictt  rs  were  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Pric 
Mr.  Wyv.I,   Or.  Joh:i  Jc.bb,  Lord  Effingham,  Mr.  Cartwright, 
and  others. 
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On  the  1st  of  July,  1783,  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele-     1783. 

*j~^^j 

gates  from  forty-five  companies  of  the  province  of  General 
Ulster,  assembled  at  Lisburne  in  pursuance  of  a  pub-  theedeie-° 
lie  requisition,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  That  a  foivc/on 
general  meeting  of  the  volunteer  delegates  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  on  the  subject  of  a  more  equal  repre^ 
sentation   of •  the  people    in   parliament,    should    be 
held  at   Dungannon,    on    the   8th  day, of  Septem- 
ber.    Many  spirited  resolutions  and   addresses  were 
published. 

The  eve  of  a  dissolution,  the  speculations  upon  the  state  of  tit, 

representa- 

new  elections,  and  the  successful  efforts  of  the  patriots  tion  in  par- 
liament. 
m  the  people's  cause,  had  worked  up  the  elated  minds 

of  the  volunteers  to  an  enthusiasm  for  parliamentary 
reform  little  short  of  that,  which  they  had  before 
evinced  for  free  trade  and  legislative  independence. 
The  state  and  constitution  of  their  house  of  commons 
was  fully  and  fairly  set  before  their  eyes.  It  consisted 
of  three  hundred  members ;  sixty-four  of  them  were 
sent  by  the  counties,  the  remainder  by  cities  and  bo- 
roughs. The  sixty-four  from  counties  were  in  some 
measure,  in  the  option  of  the  people,  and  about  as 
many  more  from  the  cities  and  boroughs  might,  by 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  people,  be  freely  chosen. 
Upon  that  calculation,  the  people^by  possibility  might 
send  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  other  close  boroughs  sent  the  remainder 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  These  were  the  pro- 
perty of  some  few  lords  and  commoners ;  and  being 
the  majority,  the  house  of  commons,  as  it  stood,  was 
consequently  the  representative  of  an  aristocracy.  The 

R3 
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1 783.  *  several  resolutions  made  in  contemplation  of  and  at  the 
convention  of  Dunganrton  were  emphatically  expressive 
of  the  ity  of  reform,  and  were  circulated  with 

unabating  industry. 

New  pan  ia-      When  the  new  parliament  met,  Lord  Northington 
meat  meet* 

congratulated  them  upon  their  being  in  full  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  those  constitutional  and  commercial 
advantages,  which  had  been  so  firmly  established  by 
their  last  parliament.  It  was  judiciously  contrived  by 
government,  that  a  motion  should  be  made  for  the 
thanks  of  that  house  to  the  volunteers,  for  their  spirited 
endeavours  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  coun- 
try, and  for  their  ready  and  frequent  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  enforcing  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws.  This  being  unanimously  carried,  prevented  any 
other  mention,  likely  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  in- 
temperance of  some  volunteer  member,  that  might 
have  attributed  very  Jificrent  effects  to  the  armed  as- 

ciations,  as  very  different  effects  were  unquestionably 
produced  by  them. 

Chi  the  second  dav  of  the  session,  Mr.  Gardiner 

.  IO 

inr.iTcm-  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  t$   :'•  ••  late  governor  Lord 

Temple.     He  had  received  adtVesscs  of  thanks  from 

•cry  county  in  that  kingdom,  fur  his  conduct  as  chief 

•senior,  and  nothing  but  the  sanction  of  that  house 

",-cessary  to   render  the  thanks   of  the   people 

universal.      Mr.    Cuffef    seconded    the    motion,    as 

•  The  several  addresses,  resolutions,  and  letters  upon  the  sub- 
.n,  are  to  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  II. 
p.  33  to  4:t. 

1    Now  Lord  Tyrawley. 
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having    been    witness    to    the    many    anxious    days     ]783. 
and  nights  he  had  spent  in  preparing  plans  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  which  his  short  stay  prevented 
from  being  carried  into  execution*. 

fSir  Henry  Cavtndish  moved  for  retrenching  the  opposhioa 

to  Lord 

'government   expences,    which    brought   on  a  most  Northing- 

ton's  admi- 

Violent  debate,  and  a  division,  which  ascertained  lustration. 
the  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
Lord  Northington.  Mr.  Flood  warmly  supported  his 
friend's  motion  f  but  recommended  an  amendment  to 
fcxtend  the  retrenchments  to  the  military  establishment. 
Sir  Edward  Newnham  charged  the  British  ministry 
with  having  taken  the  royal  closet  by  assault,  under 
the  pretence  of  economy,  and  lessening  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  crown ;  they  had  deceived  the  people : 
for  in  Ireland  their  substitutes  proved  the  friends  of 
prodigality,  and  enemies  to  economy;  in  power  their 
actions  were  the  reverse  of  what  their  professions  had 
been  when  out.  Government  resisted  the  motion  as 
premature,  till  the  national  accounts  had  been  gone  into. 
The  debate  became  so  personal  and  over-heated  between 
the  two  rival  patriots,  Messrs.  Flood  and  Grattan, 
that  they  were  both  ordered  into  custody,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  mischievous  consequences  from  their  un- 
happy difference  J .  Twenty-seven"  divided  for  the  mo- 
tion, and  eighty-four  against  it. 

*  Only  three  gentlemen  stood  forth  in  the  invidious  light  of 
opposing  this  vote  of  thanks.  They  had  all  three  been  charged  a» 
public  defaulters,  or  as  (Debtors  to  the  King . 

f   11  Journ.  Com.  p.  35. 

$  Their  speeches  on  this  occasion  brought  to-  Jight  many  inter- 

JR.  4 
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1/83.         So  unwearied  was  the  present  opposition,  at  the? 
head  of  which  stood  Mr.  Flood,  in  pressing  military 


ance  of  op- 

position. and  other  retrenchments,  that  they  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity during  the  session  of  bringing  them  forward, 
but  always  with  the  like  failure  of  success.  Their 
party  consisted  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  house,  and 
as  usual,  few  or  none  were  moved  from  their  ranks 
by  eloquence,  argument,  or  reason.  When  Mr.  Foster 
had  reported  the  resolutions  from  the  committee  of 
supply,  Sir  Edward  Newnham  proposed  the  granting 
of  the  supplies  for  six  months,  when  Mr.  Grattan  ob- 
served, that  the  question  had  been  already  debated 
and  decided  ;  yet  let  but  parliamentary  reform  be 
tacked  to  the  money  bill,  and  he  would  agree  to  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  with  the  opposition. 
Government  was  sensible,  that  the  volunteers  had  per- 
formed their  function,  and  wished  therefore  to  disband 
them  with  prudence  and  effect.  When  the  protecting 
dudes  were  brought  before  the  house,  they  were  not 
supported  by  government  in  the  way,  which  the  half- 
starved  unemployed  manufacturers  expected  :  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  them  essentially  necessary 
for  the  support  of  trade  :  they  flocked  round  the  par- 
liament-house in  anxious  expectation  of  the  protecting 
duties  being  established  in  their  favour.  Government 
took  offence  at  the  concourse  of  people  crowding  the 
avenues  to  the  house,  and  considered  the  assemblage 
brought  thither  by  opposition  to  intimidate.  The  oppo- 

esting  traits  of  Irish  government.     They  are  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  LXX. 
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sition  insisted,  that  the  people  came  thither  as  supplicants  !  783. 
not  as  rioters.  When  they  were  dispersed,  many  of  them 
declared  they  were  set  on  by  those,  who  wished  to  op- 
pose the  measures  of  government.  The  opposition 
called  for  acts  instead  of  professions  of  economy^ 
Government  was  pursuing  the  speediest  measures 
for  disbanding  the  volunteers.  Opposition,  look- 
ing to  the  attainment  of  further  advantages,  con- 
sidered their  influence  as  necessary  to  procure  the 
future,  as  it  had  been  effectual  in  acquiring  the 
past. 

The  next  popular  question  urged  was  a  reform  in  Nat<onai 

convention. 

the  representation  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  at  Dublin. 
the  resolutions  of  the  Dungannon  meeting,  delegates 
were  appointed  to  form  a,  national  convention,  which 
assembled  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  November,  when 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  nominated  their  chairman. 
They  entered  into  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Flood  to  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
Government  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  the  council 
had  actually  determined  on  arresting  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  the  meeting ;  but  considering  this 
measure  hazardous,  they  contrived  to  divide  the 
opinion  of  the  assembly  respecting  the  extension 
of  certain  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  com- 
mon interest  being  thus  disunited,  the  efforts  of  the 
convention  became  less  formidable,  and  all  means 
were  devised  to  decry  them  in  parliament.  When 
*Mr.  Flood  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 

*  2  Parl.  Deb,  p.  353,  &c. 
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1783.  more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament} 
he  WAS  firmly  opposed  by  the  attorney-general ;  be- 
cause it  originated  with  an  armed  body,  which,  al- 
though they  had  the  glory  of  having  preserved  the 
domestic  peace  of  their  country,  and  rendered  it  for- 
\hble  to  foreign  enemies,  were  now  forming  them- 
iv.s  into  a  debating  society,  and  with  the  bayonet, 
were  forcing  the  question,  whether  that  house,  or  the 
convent'on,  were  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  whether  parliament  or  the  volunteers  were  to  b€ 
obeyed.  Mr.  Flood  supported  the  cause  of  reform 
with  resistless  eloquence.  He  maintained,  that  the 
bill  was  not  the  order  of  any  other  assembly.  No 
appearance  of  hostility  or  control  appeared  in  the 
application.  The  volunteers  had  not  lined  the  streets^ 
or  drawn  up  before  the  house.  They  had  given  their 
opinion  with  all  humbleness  and  deference  to  the  re- 
presentatives, and  begged  them  to  take  it  up.  They 
had  prostrated  themselves  at  the  fret  of  parliament. 
Scarcely  a  member,  who  had  ever  opened  his  mouth 
in  the  house,  was  silent  on  this  important  occasion. 
Several,  who  admitted  the  necessity  of  reform,  voted 
against  it  under  the  circumstance  of  the  sitting  of  a 
national  convention  of  delegates,  who  hud  previously- 
agitated  the  question,  and  were  waiting  the  result  of 
its  discussion  in  parliament.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  debate,  Mr.  G rattan  spoke  for  a  short  time,  dc^ 
daring  himself  decidedly  the  friend  of  a  parliamentary 
reform.  He  recommended  union  between  parliament 
and  the  illustrious  body  of  volunteers,  which  it  should 
be  the  study  of  his  life  to  prcsvr\v.  Upon  a  division^ 
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49  were  for  receiving  the  bill,  and  158  against  it.  1/83; 
Then  Mr.  Attorney-general  moved,  That  it  was  be- 
come necessary  to  declare,  that  the  house  would  main- 
tain its  just  rights  and  privileges  against  all  encroach- 
ments whatsoever,  which-  resolution  was  carried  by 
150  against  68.  Mr.  Conolly  closed  the  business,  by 
a  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  for  address- 
ing his  Majesty,  on  their  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  go- 
vernment and  their  present  happy  constitution  ;  which 
it  was  their  determined  resolution  to  support  with  their 
Uves  and  fortunes.  Mr.  Flood  *,  immediately  after 
this  debate,  went  over  to  England,  apparently  dissatis- 
fied with  the  failure  of  his  party. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  further 

r    i       r>  proceeding! 

upon  the  deranged  state  or  the  finances  and  the  neces-  in  the  com- 
sary  retrenchments  in  every  department  of  govern- 

*  As  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  characters  of  the 
latter  days  of  Ireland,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  retired  in 
disgust,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  have  his  portrait 
from  the  masterly  pen  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Grattan.  (Answer  to  Lord 
Clare's  Speech,  p.  33).  "  Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet 
calls  him — and  I  should  be  unworthy  the  character  of  his  rival, 
if  in  his  grave  I  did  not  do  him  justice — he  had  his  faults  j  but? 
ht  had  great  powers ;  great  public  effect ;  he  persuaded  the  old, 
he  inspired  the  young;  the  castle  vanished' before  him;  on  a 
small  subject  he  was  miserable ;  put  into  his  hand  a  distaff,  and, 
like  Hercules>  he  made  sad  work  of  it ;  but  give  him  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  he  had  the  arm  of  a  Jupiter  ;  he  misjudged,  when  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  English  parliament ;  he  forgot  that  he 
was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted 
!  at  fifty  ;  and  his  aeat  in  the  British  parliament,  is  a  caution  to  the 
friends  of  union  to  stay  at  home,  and  make  Uie  country  of  their 
birth  the  seat  of  their  action." 
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1783.  ment.  It  was  violently  opposed  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral upon  the  ground,  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  only  plan 
practicable,  viz.  a  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment} 
and  the  house  had  already  passed  a  resolution  for  all 
practicable  retrenchments.  After  a  long  and  very 
heated  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Corry  bore  the  mo9t 
prominent  share,  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried 
without  a  division.  In  consequence  of  the  commons 
having  tacked  some  clauses  to  the  money  bills  sent 
up  to  the  lords,  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1783,  came  to  two  strong  resolutions, 
which  on  the  next  day  they  ordered  to  be  added  to 
the  standing  orders  of  their  house.  The  first*  was, 
that  all  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  particular 
manufactures,  arts.,  and  inventions,  or  for  .the  con- 
struction or  carrying  on  of  any  public  or  other  works, 
ought  to  be  made  in  separate  acts,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  annexing  such  grants  to  bills  of  aid  or  supply, 
for  the  support  of  his  Majesty's  government,  was  un- 
parliamentary, and  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution.  The  second  was,  that  their  house  would 
reject  any  money  bill,  to  which  such  clauses  should  be 
annexed.  Mr.  Curran  took  up  this  matter  as  an  in- 
sult and  injury  offered  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  th$ 
house  of  commons ;  and  gave  notice,  that  on  the  1 6th 
of  !>er  he  should  bring  it  before  them  ;  and  on 

that  day,  in  a  very  thin  house,  he  entered  fully  upon 
the  subject,  observing,  that  the  resolution  he  intende4 

*  5  Lords'  Journals,  p.  4QQ. 
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to  propose,  was  only  to  vindicate  the  privilege  of  that 
house  originating  money  bills  in  their  own  manner 
from  the  encroachments  of  a  neighbouring  assembly, 
which  had  lately,  by  certain  resolutions,  invaded  that 
right.  The  motion  was  supported  by  1  1  against  58. 
Nearly  as  soon  as  the  projected  changes  in  the  British 
cabinet*  could  be  known  in  Ireland,  the  parliament 
was  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January.  The  money 
bills  were  in  the  mean  time  passed, 

Immediately  upon  the  change  of  ministry  in  Eng-  Lord  North 

T         i    IT        i  •  •        i  •  «.  •     ineton  re- 

land,  Lord  Northington  sent  in  his  resignation  ;  it  sj|m. 
was  accepted  on  the  7th  of  January,  though  his  sus- 
cessor,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  were  only  appointed  on 
the  24'h  of  February,  1784.  The  house  of  commons 
met,  according  to  adjournment,  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  the  attorney-general  moved  a  further  ad- 
journment, which  was  opposed  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Bryen, 
who  saw  no  reason,  why  they  should  adjourn  on  ac- 
count of  a  s,quabble  for  places,  when  the  extreme  dis- 
tress of  their  country  called  their  attention.  The  ad- 
journment,, however,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
After  the  attorney-general  had  officially  announced 
the  appointment  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Rutland,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brabazon  Ponsonby  moved  a  Vote  of  thanks  to 

*  The  stupendous  effects  of  putting  the  British  empire  for 
nearly  twenty  years  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  are  viewed 
'  in  the  opposite  extremes,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  political 
bias.  The  singular  interference  of  a  great  personage  during  the 
debate  in  the  lords  upon  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  and  several 
interesting  circumstances  attending  the  consequent  change  of  ad- 
ministration, together  with  the  new  appointments,  are  to  be  seen 
in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  71,  &c. 
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i;s4.  Lord  Northington,  which  produced  rather  an  angry 
debate.  The  opposition  objected  to  it,  conceiving  the 
address  to  import  oblique  censure  on  the  volunteers, 
and  an  absolute  rejection  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  late  ministerial  party  urged  in  its  favor  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  patriotic  refusal  of  an  additional  allowance 
of  4000/.  per  ann.  and  the  unprecedented  merit  of 
not  having  added  to  the  public  debt.  1  he  period  of 
eight  months'  viceregency,  they  contended,  had  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
plans  he  had  so  wisely  laid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  The  vote  of  thanks  passed  without  amend- 
rnent  by  a  majority  of  44. 


[  255  ] 

CHAPTER  III. 

ion  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 


WITH  this  governor  commenced  the  system  of  Mr. 
^itt's  administration,  which  ended  in  incorporated  union  th 
)f  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  This  period  of  Irish  his-  tT 
ory  is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  discloses  the 
ueans,  by  which  England  exercised  its  influence  over 
hat  kingdom  with  more  effect  and  less  disguise,  than 
)efore  she  had  acquired  a  constitution  and  legislative 
ndependence.  The  opponents  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  were  extravagantly  elated  upon  the  new 
ippointments,  for  in  the  names  of  Pitt,  Richmond, 
;tnd  Rutland,  they  read  three  of  the  staunchest  j  friends 
)f  parliamentary  reform  :  laying  their  imrnediate 
"allure  to  carry  this  favourite  measure,  as  well  ;  is  those 
)f  a  "reduction  in  the  army  establishment,  rnrench- 
nent  of  the  expenditures  in  the  civil  departments, 
'ind  protecting  duties*,,  to  the  insincerity  of  tho  short- 
ived  administration  of  the  Whigs,  they  anticipated 
he  instantaneous  and  zealous  co-operation  of  their 
)pponents  and  successors,  in  completing  the  civil  _Ii- 
:>erty  of  Ireland. 

*'  i.  e.  For  protecting  their  own  manufactures  and  e  nforcing 
he  consumption  of  them  at  home,  by  Jayn,^  heavy  and',  orolii- 
>itory  duties  on  tlie  like  manufactures  imported  from  foreign 
'ountries. 
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1794.  When  the  house  met,  according  to  adjournment, 
_  v  a  congratulatory  address  was  unanimously  voted  to 
Rutland  ^g  £)u^e  of  Rutland.  On  one  day  thirteen  petitions 

addressed. 

from  counties  and  populous  boroughs  were  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  by  their  respective  represen- 
tatives, praying  a  reform  in  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  parliament.  The  nation  was  now 
in  the  height  of  a  political  fever:  elated  with  what 
they  had  obtained ;  soured  by  disappointment  at 
being  refused  what  they  were  taught  to  believe  was 
Still  wanting  to  complete  their  freedom.  The  undis- 
guised attempts  both  of  parliament  and  government 
to  discredit  and  dissolve  the  volunteers ;  the  failure 
of  the  opposition  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  mi-1 
litary  establishment  at  the  return  of  peace,  all  tended 
to  foment  jealousies  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier*. 

Bill  for  pz.r-      Mr.  Flood  had  no  sooner  returned  from  Kngland, 

reform  lost,  than   he   moved   for   leave   to   bring  in  a  bill  for  a 

more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

It  was  vehemently  urged  by  Mr.  Flood,  and  supported, 

though  less  warmly,  by  Mr.  Grattan.     The  numbers 

*  Every  circumstance  tending  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  from  the  soldiery  is,  in  our  constitution,  of  more  than 
ordinary  consequence.  A  riot  had  lately  happened  at  Island 
Bridge,  where  the  outrages  of  the  soldiery  had  exceeded  the  rule 
of  military  discipline,  or  even  common  humanity.  This  exasper- 
ated the  populace.  In  retaliation,  thry  had  recourse  to  the  ! 
barbarous  practice  of  houghing  the  soldiers,  whenever  they  found 
them  straggling  and  off  their  guard.  This  induced  General  Lul- 
trell  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give  better  protection  to  soldiers,  and 
others,  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  houghing. 
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won  were  85  for  reform,  and  159  against  it.     Thus     J784- 

•4yi(0 

was  the  spirit  of  the  new  administration  soon  discover- 
ed to  be  hostile  to  the  popular  wish  for  reform.  The 
rejection  of  this  and  some  other  popular  measures 
nened  the  animosity  of  the  people  even  to  outrage 
several  of  the  members  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  severity,  with  which  the  house  of  commons  Causes  of 
censured  the  publishers  of  some  popular  newspapers,  discontent, 
and  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  for  not  preventing 
their  circulation  and  calling  in  the  military,  added 
fuel  to  the  discontents  of  the  populace,  which  at  last 
amounted  to  a  tumultuous  rising  in  Dublin.  This 
unruly  spirit  of  discontent  was  further  fomented  by 
the  unpopularity  of  Sir  John  Blaquiere's  paving  bill*, 
against  which  the  house  would  neither  hear  counsel  at 
their  bar  nor  receive  the  petition  from  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  In  this  licentious  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 
Mr.  Foster  who  had  been  marked  as  an  object  of  ob- 
loquy in  the  newspapers,  brought  in  a  bill  for  restrain- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  the  only  remain- 
ing subject  of  importance,  agitated  in  parliament  during 
the  session.  It  met  with  some  opposition,  though  the 

provisions  of  ii  went  no  further,  than  to  make  known  the 

i 

*  The  Recorder  reprobated  the  bill,  as  a  system  of  unexam- 
pled tyrarny  and  oppress-on.  It  placed,  he  said,  in  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  low  persons,  (for  commissioners  acting  for  150 /.  a  year 
could  be  no  other)  a  power  to  fine  and  torment  with  all  the  in- 
solence of  authority,  every  citizen  of  Dublin.  It  gave  them 
power  to  raise  taxes,  and  to  borrow  money  ;  to  summon  whomso- 
ever they  thought  proper  before  their  tribunal ;  and  upon  neglect 
cr  disobedience,  to  impose  a  fine  of  40 1. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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1/84.  real  name  of  the  printer  or  proprietor  of  every  news-, 
paper.  It  was  however  disrelished  by  the  people. 
Their  irritate  .  was  also  increased  by  the  house  of 
commons  having  ordered  thinr  Serjeant  at  Arms  to 
take  the  publishers  and  printers  of  the  offensive  news- 
papers out  of  the  custody  of  the  civil  power,  and 
commit  them  over  to  military  escorts,  under  which  they 
were  more  severely  f  •  ated,  than  they  couid  have  been, 
by  the  civil  power.  '1  ui-se  ille;. 

were  censured  -r  b.ir-  .  -nt,  and  produced  in  that 
ferment  of  tne  }>u.  !••-  mind  .  >  >rsc  of  consequer 
The  proposal  o(  a  vote  of  ihanks  to  the  new  lord,* 
lieutenant,  orcasioned  heated  c1'  :;ates  in  the  commons; 
and  the  failure  o.1  :\lr.  Flood's  -\- :"um  bill,  and  other 
popular  measures  did  not  in^i.r.'  with  the  peo- 

ple out  of  doors. 
Parliament       The  first  time  the  Duke  of  !<  .     n        Tsonally  adr 

prorogued, 

andpopuiar  dressed  the  parliament  was  in  jiroroer..,:.-  it  on  the  4th 

discontents        _  ,         ,._,       ,  . 

wcreaicd.  of  May,  1784.  i  he  diraeulties  or  the  session  were 
greater  without,  than  withii.  tut  walls  of  the  senate. 
Appeals  were  made  by  some  of  the  members  to  the 
armed  associations  when  the  session  was  over,  upon 
th--  questions  lost  in  parliament.  The  discontent  and 
violence  of  the  people  increased.  The  populace  fre- 
quently assembled,  and  committed  outrages,  even  to 
the  American  fashion  of  "  tarring  and  feathering." 
M<  P.-  serious  consequences  were  prevented  by  calling 
out  the  military. 

Proceed7-  A  principal  objection  to  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Flood's  bill  for  a  parliamentary  reform  was,  th;U  it  ori- 
ginated with  an  armed  body.  The  sheriffs  and  chief 
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magistrates  were  therefore  called  upon  to  convene  the  ]784- 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  counties,  fully  to  discuss 
that  measure  ;  and  a  meeting  was  convened  at  Dublin 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1784,  where  the  high  sheriffs  pre- 
sided, and  at  which  strong  resolutions*  were  agreed  to, 
A  very  animated  address  from  the  committee  to  the 
,  people  of  Ireland  was  published,  and  a  petition  or  re- 
monstrance from  the  freemen,  freeholders,  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  throne,  to  forward 
parliamentary  reform,  and  correct  many  other  abuses, 
was  presented  to  the  lord-lieutenant  by  the  high 
sheriffs,  with  an  address  to  his  excellency  requesting 
it  might  be  transmitted ;  to  which  his  excellency  an- 
swered, that  in  complying  with  their  request,  he 
should  not  fail  to  convey  his  entire  disapprobation  of 
it,  as  casting  unjust  reflections  upon  the  laws  and  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  and  tending  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  both.  These  proceedings  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
were  seconded  by  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  but 
their  object  was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  go- 
vernment. Prosecutions  by  information  were  com- 
menced against  different  persons,  by  whom  such  aggre- 
gate meetings  had  been  assembled,  and  Mr.  Reily,  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  defeats,  such  was  the 
credulous  enthusiasm  of  the  majority  of  these  advo- 

*  They  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  address  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  petition  to  the  throne, 
in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  96  to  103. 
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cates  for  reform,  that  even  after  the  angry  answer  of 
the  lord-lieutenant,  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  that 
either  his  grace  or  his  reforming  colleague,  Mr.  Pitt, 
had  renounced  their  principles.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
a  petition  to  the  king  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pitt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  nearly  of  the  same  tenor 
with  that  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  In  September 
following,  Mr.  Pitt  by  his  answer  convinced  them, 
how  little  earnest  the  new  administrations  were  to  pro- 
mote the  reform,  which  before  they  came  into  power 
they  had  espoused.  He  admitted  himself  still  a  friend 
to  reform,  but  on  grounds  very  ci;Terent  from  those? 
adopttd  in  their  petition.  That  what  was  there  pro- 
posed, he  considered  as  tending  to  produce  still  greater 
evils,  than  any  which  the  friends  of  reform  were  de- 
sirous to  remedy. 

The  cause  of  reform  received  a  severe  blow  from 
the  disunion  of  the  volunteers,  on  the  subject  of  ad^ 
mitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  rights  of  election. 
In  an  address  presented  'by  the  Ulster  corps  to  their 
general,  the  Earl  of  Charlcmont,  they  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  catholics;  to  which 
he  objected,  not  from  illiberal  prejudice,  for  he  was 
full  of  good  will  towards  that  rc^vctable  body,  but 
because  it  would  fatally  clog  and  impede  the  pro; 
tion  of  thar  favourite  purpose.  The  thanks  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  voted  him  for 
his  conduct  en  that  occasion.  The  meeting  of  a  na- 
tional congress  was  a  measure  of  too  alarming  a  na 
not  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  government. 
The  attorney-general  menaced  the  sheiiif,  who  had 
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called  the  meeting  for  electing  delegates.  On  the  1784. 
other  hand,  strong  resolutions  were  agreed  to  upon 
the  right  of  assembling  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Government  from  denouncing  threats,  proceeded  to 
punishments.  The  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Dublin,  was  proceeded  against  by  attachment  from 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  again  fined  and 
'  imprisoned.  This  mode  of  legal  process,  which  pre- 
cluded the  functions  of  a  jury,  met  with  slight  opposi- 
tion on  account  of  the  new  division  of  the  volunteers 
into  parties.  Informations  were  also  moved  for,  and 
attachments  granted  against  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  for  inserting  the  resolutions,  and 
against  the  magistrates  for  signing  them.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  essays  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  preparing 
the  public  for  strong  measures,  by  creating  internal 
disunion  and  alarm. 

The  severity  of  government  deterred  not  the  na-  Meeting  of 

national 

Qonal  congress  from  meeting  according  to  appoint-  congress, 
ment,  although  several  of  irs  most  respectable  mem- 
bers absented  themselves.  They  adjourned,  after  hav- 
ing passed  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  at  the  previous 
meeting,  with  an  exhortation  to  perseverance  in  ef- 
fecting the  great  and1  necessary,  confirmation  of  the 
constitution.  The  link  of  unanimity  having  been  once 
severed,  the  fall  of  the  armed  associations  into  dif- 
ference and  contention  was  more  rapid,  than  had  been 
.their  progress  to  union.  The  divisions  of  the  volun- 
teers were  encouraged  by  government ;  and  for  that 
purpose  discord  and  turbulence  were  rather  counte- 
nanced than  checked  in  many  counties,  particularly 

s  3 
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upon  the  delicate  and  important  expedient  of  admitting 
the  catholics  to  the  elective  franchise :  a  question, 
which  u'as  artfully  connected  with  the,  now  declining 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  desire  of  disunit- 
ing the  volunteers  begot  inattention  to  the  grievances 
of  the  distressed  peasantry  of  the  south.  Once  more 
the  7/7,7:' c-  Kays  committed  depredations  with  impunity, 
particularly  about  Kilkenny  *. 
Second  As  the  unanimity  of  the  volunteers  diminished,  their 

meeting  of  .  i       r    T 

spirit  and  exertions  abated.  On  the  2d  or  January, 
ITS J,  a  a'cond  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  had  at 
Dublin,  at  which  were  present  the  representatives  of 
twenty-seven  counties,  and  of  most  of  the  cities  and  con- 

i  Arable  towns  of  the  kingdom,  ajnounting  in  the  whole 
to  more  than  2OO  persons.  Their  proceedings  were 
less  animated.  In  general  terms,  they  left  the  mode  of 
redress  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  The  British 
parliament  sat  to  the  25th  of  August,  1784,  and  met 
again  on  the  2Jth  of  January,  178.5,  when  his  majesty 
particularly  recommended  to  them,  the  settlement  of 
all  differences  with  Ireland.  The  parliament  of  Ire- 
land met  about  the  same  time,  and  went  through  the 
usual  formalities  of  a  speech  from,  and  thanks  to  the 
lord- lieutenant,  to  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

i  Ldward  Crofton,'and  other  friends  of  reform,  ob- 

"  A  slop  was  jnit  to  their  disturbances  by  the  efforts  of  the 
I>v.  1).  Troy,  then  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  His  Pastoral  Letter,  or  Circular  Ex- 
hortation, may  be  seen  in  tLe  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review^ 
\o.  LXXIV.  on  which  occasion  a  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to 
iiim  by  command  of  his  excellency. 
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jected  on  account  of  the  words  firmness  and  moclerd-  17 85. 
tion,  which  seemed  to  countenance  the  illegality  of  the 
attachments  resorted  to  by  government  in  lieu  of  trials 
by  jury.  His  majesty's  answer  to  the  addresses,  which 
\vas  communicated  to  the  commons  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1785,  spoke  a  very  determined  language 
against  the  attempts  of  the  delegates  to  dictate  to, 
and  overawe  the  parliament,  and  increased  the  popular 
discontent. 

The  session  of  1785,  in  each  kingdom,  lasted  seven  Session  of 
months.     Both  parliaments  were  chiefly  occupied  in  proposi- 

T,  .     .      lions, 

the  commercial  arrangements  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament 
on  the  20th  of  January,  the  British  cabinet,  in  con- 
cert with  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land, had  formed  the  plan,  which  Mr.  Orde  laid  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  in  the  form  of  eleven 
propositions  *.  After  much  debating  and  considerable 
opposition,  they  passed  the  commons,  with  an  address 
to  the  throne  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  reso- 
lutions and  address  were  sent  to  the  lords,  and  una- 
nimously agreed  to.  On  the  22d  of  the  month,  the 
eleven  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland  were  read  in  a  committee  of  the 
British  house  of  commons,  when  Mr.  Pitt  opened  the 
business  with  much  earnestness  and  apparent  sympa- 
thy for  the  degraded  state  of  Ireland.  Lamenting 
that  from  the  revolution  almost  to  that  day,  the  system 

*  For  these  propositions  and  the  various  proceedings  in  both 
parliaments  upon  them,  »ee  ray  Historical  Review,  rol.  II. 
p.  142  to  153. 
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i/85-  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  her  own  resources ;  to  make  the 
kingdom  completely  subservient  to  the  interests  and 
opulence  of  Great  Britain,  without  suffering  her  to 
share  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  in  the  industry  of  her 
citizens,  or  making  them  contribute  to  the  general  in- 
terests and  strength  of  the  empire.  It  \vas  at  once 
harsh  and  unjust,  and  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  op- 
pressive. He  reprobated  the  state  of  thraldom,  in 
which  that  country  had  been  systematically  kept  ever 
since  the  revolution.  Commercial  jealousies  in  Eng- 
land raised  great  opposition,  and  petitions  were 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  against  the  Irish  propo- 
sitions. Mr.  Pitt,  deterred  from  his  original  design, 
brought  forward  a  new  set  of  twenty  propositions. 
The  long  and  interesting  debates  upon  these  proposi- 
tions were  closed  by  a  very  moving  speech  of  Lord 
Townshend,  whose  long  residence  in  Ireland  superemi- 
nently qualified  him  to  represent  faithfully  the  state  of 
that  country.  If  he  had  expressed  any  degree  of  pre- 
ference for  Ireland,  he  begged  their  lordships  would 
impute  it  to  the  veneration  he  bore  it,  and  the  obi' 
tion  he  owed  for  its  partiality  to  his  failings ;  he  was 
naturally,  he  hoped,  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed  and 
meritorious ;  he  knew  the  Irish  to  ba  generous  and 
untemporising  friends,  and  who  disdained  to  be  behind 
hand  in  reciprocity.  The  propositions,  with  some 
amendments,  were  carried  in  the  lords,  by  8-*  against 
50.  After  a  warm  debate,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  lords  were  agreed  to  in  the  commons.  Mr.  Pitt 
then  brought  in  a  bill  founded  upon  them,  which  was 
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rend  a  first  time  on  the  2d  of  August:  and  was 
followed  up  by  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  voted  by 
both  houses  of  parliament,  wherein  they  acquaint- 
ed him  with  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  re- 
mained for  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  judge  and 
decide  thereupon. 

On  the  1  2th  of  August  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  brought  Bin  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  was  a  mere  transcript  of  that  moved  inst,  :;,>-jse 

L  l_  T--  1-     L  •      •  AT  •  1     °f   COIU" 

by  the  JLiighsh  minister.  Atter  a  most  animated 
'debate,  which  lasted  eighteen  hours,  the  house  di- 
vided, when  there  appeared  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  127,  against  it  108.  Such  a  division  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  business  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat  :  and 
Mr.  Orde  having  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  bii!, 
declared  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  further  pro- 
[gress  in  thj  business  during  that  session*.  In  order 
fo  preclude  a  motion  of  censure  framed  by  Mr.  Flood, 
the  secretary  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  car- 
\vithout  a  division.  Public  illuminations  testified 
the  joy  excited  by  the  sudden  termination  of  this  ex- 
traordinary business,  which  endc-d  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  ministry  in  both  kingdoms.  It  never 
was  resumed  i'i  cither  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
in  attempting  to  fetter  the  commerce  qf  Ireland,  from 
deference  to  or  fear  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  produced  a  renovation  of  that  spirit, 

*  Th?.  groi'iui?,  upon  which  the  Irish  resisted  lhe?e  proposi- 
tions,  were  that  they  went  to  restrict  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try 5  and  bubject   it  to  the  legislative  controtil  of  the  B  i'.Mi  par- 
liament.    This  v/as  a  reserved  case,  oat  cf  the  new  terms  ot  [>ar- 
.;tary  management. 
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1/86.  \vhich  had  formerly  produced  a  non-importation  reso- 
lution in  Ireland.  Some  tumultuous  efforts  to  carry 
it  into  effect  were  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of  go- 
vernment. Previous  to  the  recess  Mr.  Pery  resigned 
the  Speaker's  chair,  to  which  Mr.  Foster*  was  chosen 
\vithout  much  opposition. 
Duke  Of  When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  met  the  parliament  in 

Rucland 

January,  1786,  he  hinted  in  his  speech  a  wish  to  re- 
vive  the  commercial  propositions.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  too  unpopular  to  be  proceeded  on.  A 
police  bill  was  another  favourite  object  of  govern- 
ment, strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  par- 
liament. It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  patriots. 
Mr.  Conolly  took  a  leading  part  against  it.  He  ob- 
served, that  under  the  pretence  of  police,  it  went  to 
take  away  constitution.  It  was  treated  by  opposition 
as  a  most  unconstitutional  job,  a  mere  bill  or"  patronage 
for  ministerial  purposes.  Among  many  petitions 
against  the  bill,  one  wavS  presented  from  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Dublin,  by  Sir  Edward  Newnham, 
\\hich  the  attorney-general  moved  to  have  rejected,  as 
an  insult  to  the  house.  It  was  rejected  by  1 1 8  against 
Sir  Edward  Newnham  and  Colonel  Sharman  only. 
Resolution  Mr.  Conolly  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  great 

against  'he 

pension  i.kt.  landed  property  in  the  country,  who  had  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  supporting  government,  now  appeared 
to  h.  MI  a  decided  part  in  the  opposition  to  the 

Dukte  of  Rutland's  administration.    The  grand  attack 

*  This  situation  he  retained,  ti;!  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
V.MS  annihilated  by  that  very  administtation,  which  he  supported 
wilh  indiiciiniinatc  tenaiity  till  the  measure  wag  resolved  on. 
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made  by  the  patriots  this  session,  was  upon  the  pen-     17*6- 

list.  A  question  ever  sure  to  be  popular. 
Mr.  Forbes,  after  an  animated  speech,  rnoved,  that 
.he  present  application  and  amount  of  pensions  on  the 
:ivil  establishment  were  a  grievance  to  the  nation, 
i and  demanded  redress.  The  motion,  after  an  interest- 
ng  debate,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  J34-  against  78. 
Mr.  Grattan  gave  great  offence  to  the  treasury  bench,  by 
:ausing  the  whole  list  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  clerk,  and 
:losing  the  debate  with  these  strong  words,  If  I  should 
:ute,  that  pensions  are  not  a  grievance,  J  should  vote  an 
'mpudcnt,  an  insolent,  and  a  public  lie  *.  From  the 
jrorogation  of  parliament  the  popularity  of  the  Duke 
)f  Rutland  fell  into  the  contrary  spirit  of  discontent 
imd  asperity  against  him.  The  city  of  Dublin,  during 
he  recess,  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder.  In. 
)rder  to  check  the  enforcing  of  the  non-importation 
compacts,  cenlinels  were  placed  throughout  the  city  to 
prevent  or  give  notice  of  the  first  appearance  of  riot, 
md  the  garrison  was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for 
xction.  The  lord- lieu  tenant,  whose  manners  were  na- 
:urally  adapted  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Irish,  was  re- 
reived  so  rudely  at  the  theatre  as  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  the  personal  outrage  of  the  populace. 
When  the  parliament  met  in  January,  1787,  the  Session o* 

1  7  ft  " 

ord  lieutenant  applied  to  them  for  their  assistance,  in 
.he  effectual  vindication  of  the  laws  and  protection  of 

*  6  Parl.  Deb.  Some  very  strong  and  sublime  parts  of  the 
ipeeches  of  Mr.  Curran  and  others,  on  this  motion,  may  be  seen 
n  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  14/. 
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1767-  society,  which  could  only  be  ensured  by  their  special 
support  of  the  established  church  and  the  respectable 
situation  of  its  ministers.  This  referred  to  the  riots  of 
a  new  set  of  disturbers  in  Munster,  called  Night- 

.  .ler  or  instigator  Captain  Right.     Mr. 
G--  ished  to  make  distinction  between  the  c 

governor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  honest  man,  -am 
the  administration,  against  which  lu  made  the  mos 
serl  ;-ge*.  Adverting  to  the  pi  oclnmations  lateb 

issued,  stating^  that  the  whole  south  was  in  arms,  he 
asked,  \vhy   government  did  not  suppress  these  tui 
bulenccs  in  their  infancy  ?     If  they  were  nor  exaggc 
rated,  government  was  censurable  for  not  having  pn 
•  ted  them:   if  they  were  so,  they  v,vre  mere  crimim 
for  having  created  ill  founded  alan; 
Right-Boys.      \Vheii   the  house  was  in  a  committee   upon  that 
part  o:  liis  excellency's  speech,  \vhieh  to  tl 

ions  in  the  south,  the  attoi :  ral  (Fitz* 

g'.bbon)  submitted  a  curious  narrative  of  facts,  whicl 

*  7  Parl.  Deb.  p  21. 

f   No  misconduct  of  government  is  mo-e  frui^'it  with  n 

lence  :i:ul  mischief,  than  that  of  creating  fa  No  uiunn--,  with  a  viev 

of  engrafting  strong  measures  upon  the  timidity  of  the  public    Thi 

appenrs  to  hnvr  bf-en  a  favouiite  tactic  thrDii^hovu  the  whole 

tftn  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  career,     The  unpujudicrd  eye 

from  i hi.  dr->t  c-.s::y  under  his  administration,  liac^  th«  gradnf 

of  the  disa-.ters,   into  which  the  latter  part  of  it  fo:< :••  > 

ill-ta'fd  kingdom.      The  actual  state  of  universal  tumult  ai 

.  by  ministerial  members,  and  alw Jut;  i\ 
it  in  the  proclaimed  counties.     Differences  of  opi- 
nio:i  between  political  oppcnents  is  conceivable ;   but  con'radictiott. 
of  notorious  lad*  amongst  gentlerueii  is  unaccountable. 
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le  said   had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the     17*7. 
I  3roceedings  of  the  insurgents*.    They  proceeded  from 

parish  to  parisli  swearing  in  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
•object  of  their  reformation  was  tithes ;  they  swore  not 

o  give  more  than  a  certain  price  per  acre ;  not  to 
|:ake  them  from  the  minister  at  a  greater  price ;  not  to 
lissist  or  allow  him  to  be  assisted  in  drawing  the  tithe, 
•  Mid  to  permit  no  proctor.  They  next  took  upon  thera 
l:o  prevent  the  collection  of  parish  cesses;  then  to  no- 
Inornate  parish  clerks,  and  in  some  cases  curates;  to 
Isay  what  church  should  or  should  not  be  repaired ; 
land  in  one  case  they  threatened  to  burn  a  new 
Izhurch,  if  the  old  one  were  not  given  for  a  mass 
Ihouse.  At  last  th.-y  proceeded  to  regulate  the  price 
lof  lands,  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  oppose 
Ithe  collection  of  hearth-money  and  other  taxes.  In 
lall  their  proceedings  they  shewed  the  greatest  address, 
Ifwith  a  degree  of  caution  and  circumspection,  which  was 
|(the  more  alarming,  as  it  demonstrated  system  and  de- 
[sign.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Minister,  and  it 
I  was  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  o  exceed  ihat 
lof  the  miserable  peasantry  in  that  province.  He  knew, 
[that  the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to  powder  by 
|  relentless  landlordsf.  Their  miseries  were  intolerable* 

but  they  did  not  originate  with  the  clergy;  nor  could 

the  legislature  stand   by  and  see  them   take  redress 

*  7  Par!.  Deb.  p.  27- 

t  H  is  impossible  for  the  historian  always  to  follow  the  amiable 
axiom  of  sjx'ak'.n^  but  well  of  the  dead.  Ht;re  he  i<  happily  jus- 
tified iu  saying  of  Lord  Ciare,  that  he  was  the  very  best  of  land- 
lords- 
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J/87-     into  their  own  hands.     He  therefore  moved,  that  fur- 
•^•v^ 

ther  provisions  by  statute  are  indispensably  necessary 

to  prevent  tumultuous  rising  and  assemblies,  and  for 
the  more  adequate  and  effectual  punishment  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  illegal  combination, 
and  of  administering  and  taking  unlawful  oaths.  He 
afterwards  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  like  effect. 
Complaints  Several  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  were  loud  in 

against  .      ,    .      .  .  .  r 

public  ex-  declaiming  against  the  extravagance  or  government' 
FneffectuaJ.  expenditures,  such  as  allowances  to  printers  of  news- 
papers for  inserting  proclamations  and  advertisements, 
detrimental  lo  the  public  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation ;;  j 
of  the  sum  of  1,266/.  for  repairing  the  road  through  3 
the  Phoenix  Park,  through  which  carts  were  not  per- 
mitted to  pass ;  for  law  bills  for  prosecuting  Right-  i 
Boys ;  for  the  expence  of  witnesses  attending  in  Lon- 
don to  give  evidence  concerning  the  Irish  propositions; 
for  building  country  houses  for  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  other  charges,  scandalously  brought  against  the 
public.  They  were  all  defended  by  the  ministers,  and 
of  course  none  ofr  them  remedied.  Mr.  Conolly,  who 
had  intended,  in  the  course  of  that  session,  to  move 
an  alteration  in  the  tax  of  hearth-money,  declared  he 
would  defer  his  motion  till  the  people  should  demean 
themselves  more  peaceably. 

riau«e  for        Mr.   Fitzgibbon's   bill   for   preventing   tumultuous 
ingthe'c*.  risings  contained  the  singular  *  clause  directing  the 

t  hoi  ic  cha- 
pelf. 

*  Of  this  dnue  Mr.  Grnttan  said  in  debate,   he  had  heard  of 

transgressors   being  d.agged  from  the  sanctuary,   but  he  never 

heard  of  the  sanctu.iry  bring  demolished.     It  went  so  far  as  to 

I  out  the  laws  as  a  P.I  notion  to  sacrilege.     If  the  Roman  Ca- 
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magistrates  to  demolish  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  1787- 
in  which  any  combinations  should  have  been  formed 
or  an  unlawful  oath  administered.  Mr.  Orde,  the  se- 
cretary, remarked,  that  he  never  could  have  concurred 
in  the  clause  for  pulling  down  the  chapels,  and  was 
'happy,  that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  his  friend.  He 
lamented,  that  any  thing  should  have  appeared  in 
{print,  purporting,  that  those  insurrections  had  arisen 
from  a  popish  conspiracy :  he  declared,  he  not  only 
iilid  not  believe  it  true,  but  in  several  places  he  knew 
it  not  to  be  true :  and  affirmed,  that  the  insurgents  had 
jjin  some  places  deprived  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  of 
one-half  of  their  income. 

Mr.  Forbes  brought  in  his  bill  for  limiting  pensions,  Failure  of 

L  «  .    i      .  .  r  pension  and 

[which  had  at  all  times  been  a  favourite  object  of  the  tithe  bills, 
[patriots:  but  every  former  effort  to  procure  it  had, 
illike  the  present,  proved  abortive.    It  was  a  government 

:holics  were  of  a  different  religion,  yet  they  had  on<e  common 
God  and  one  common  Saviour  with  the  honorable  gentlemen ;  and 
turely  the  God  of  the  Protestant  temple,  was  the  G  d  of  the  Ca- 
holic  temple.  What  then  did  the  clause  enact  ?  That  the  ma- 
jjistrate  shou'd  pull  down  the  temple  of  his  God,  and  should  it  be 
rebuilt,  and  as  often  as  it  was  rebuilt  for  three  y^-ars,  he  should 
Jgaiu  prostrate  it,  and  so  proceed,  in  repetition  of  his  nbomina- 
ions,  and  thus  stab  the  criminnl  through  the  sides  of  his  God  : 
l  new  idea  indeed  !  But  this  -.vas  not  all,  the  mng.stnite  was  to 
tell  by  auction  the  altar  of  the  divinity  to  pay  for  the  sacrilege, 
chat  had  been  committed  on  his  hcn.se.  By  preventing  the  chapel 
rom  being  erected,  he  contended,  that  they  most  prohhit  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  for  three  years  ;  and  that  to  remedy  disturbance 
hey  resorted  to  irreligion,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  act 
jf  parliament. 
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question,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  division  of  129 
against  65.     Mr.  Grattan,  equally  anxious  to  checi; 
the  lawlessness,  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  p; 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  tithes*,  in  a  general 
resolution,  which  was  negatived  without   a  division. 
Mr.  Orde  objected  to  take  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration.    Even  some  of  Mr.  Grattan's  friends  con* 
ce-ved  the  motion  out  of  season.     It  was  urged,  that 
to  pay  any  regard  to  a  people  in  a  state  of  resistance* 
would  be  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  parliam 
He  laughed  at  such  language ;  there  could  never  be 
a  time,  when  it  was  improper  for  the  Icgishuu. 
justice. 

The  bill  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  and 

.\  uer  preservation  of  the  peace  within  the  r 
tii  i     o  was  vehemently  opposed  by  several  oi  the 

patriots,  as  if  iirendcd  to  be  followed  up  with 

It  was  also  particularly  objected  to,  as 
deviating  fro:,,  th-   English  Riot  Actf. 

*  He  mrxV  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  speech  on  ti 

i  'ii,   «-hiiui  may  be  sec  u  iu  my  Historical  lu'vkw,  vul.  II.  p4 
8cc. 

i   7  Tail    Deb.  p.  44'..     The  opposition  urged  t!:.-  iin'i-. 
of  on  a  matter  of  such   impfrtaiu-e  i'i   so  thin 

wi;  ot  tiii.ii-  ;.  ;-rt  aiils-de-cam 

]:',ons,  and  | 

.  \v(.u'dt:'  ,  additional  judges,  .-iiM-i-1   -  \  iiundndk 

nut;i^t;  .  t"  three  thousand  -  ;  iu!er  tho 

nj  tin:  administration  of  ti 

oi  '  '  /•     It  h.:.l  but  two  <  ,  ii)c  pairc; 

of:1  •  ,ilo. 

'        il.e  iuvilicr  progrcsb  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Fit/   i'  bun  I  an 
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Two  other  subjects  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
nent  during  the  session  :   the  consideration  of  the  Prorogation 

.  of  parlja- 

:ommercial  treaty  with  France,  and  a  favourite  plan  of  meat, 

education,  which  Mr.  Orde  had  been  preparing  for 

wo  years,  and  now  submitted  to  the  house.     It  was 

leither  relished  nor  supported  according  to  his  expec- 

'ations.     The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th 

jf  May,  with  the  usual  thartks  for  the  supplies,  pro- 

nises  of  economy,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  people 

to  be  peaceable.     In  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of 

lavigation  and  commerce  with  the  French  king,  Mr. 

rlood,  who  had  been  now  transplanted  into  the  British 

enate,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  was 

I  :ombated  by  Mr.  William  Grenville  upon  the  rejec- 

tion of  the   Irish  propositions,,    who  now    admitted 

|  hem  to  have  been  an  offer  from  the  British  govern- 

nent,  though  when  first  brought  forward,  he  had  re- 

presented them  as  coming  from  Ireland.    On  this  oc- 

:asion  Mr.  Flood,  perhaps  the  most  violent  asserter  of 

rish  independence,  admitted  a  political  necessity  for  a 

:ontrolling  superiority  in  the  British  parliament,  whose 

[indispensable  duty  it  was,  in  every  great  national  mea- 

Sure,  to  look  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 

|;jid  to  see,  that  no  injurious  consequences  followed  to 

he  opposition  bench  with  their  silence,  as  if  proceeding  from  in- 
bility  and  ignorance,  which  was  highly  resented  by  Mr.  John 
^'Neile  j  who  warned  ministry  to  desist  from  that  overbearing  ex- 
citation, with  which  they  carried  questions  by  rank  majorities, 
nd  insolently  attempted  to  run  down  country  gentlemen  frpm 
tanding  up  in  support  of  their  oppressed  countrymen.  Tbeattor- 
iey  -general  made  a  full  apology. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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i/6?-     the  peculiar  interests  of  any  part  of  it.     But,  as  Ire- 
land claimed  no  such   controlling  right  over  Great 
Britain,  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  not  absolute, 
because  not  perfectly  reciprocal. 
Death  of         xhe  Duke  of  Rurland  died  in  October,  1787.    He 

thcD.ke 

othutiand.  Was  calculated  to  command  the  affections  of  the  Irish; 
being  open,  free,  liberal,  and  convivial.  Too  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasurable  indulgences  of  youth,  he 
committed  the  management  of  the  public  business  to 
those  about  him.  Under  him  the  expences  of  driving 
the  state  equipage  through  the  beaten  Irack  increased 
in  an  alarming  degree.  -  Many,  who  had  most  strenu- 
ously opposed  his  administration,  rendered  willing  tri- 
bute to  his  amiable  qualities.  The  errors  of  his  go-j 
vi  rnment  were  attributed  to  his  advisers,  and  the 
majority  of  that  house,  which  had  constantly  support- ' 
cd  them. 
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1788. 

UPON  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Mr.  Pitt  Marquis  of 
Elected  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  as  the  fittest  per-  ham  suc- 

.  .  _  ceeds  the 

'on  to  give  effect  to  his  system  or  government  over  Duke  of 

,.  .  r     i        T->   •  •  i  •  Rutland. 

[his  part  or  the  Bntisn  empire.  When  in  January, 
[788,  his  excellency  met  the  parliament,  his  speech 
Bespoke  entire  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
.dministration,  and  called  upon  the  house  to  pursue 
the  same  measures.  The  address  was  therefore  oppos- 
|d,  by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  indignantly  spurned  the 
i.isult  of  summoning  the  house  to  sanction  the  abomi- 
Lations  of  the  late  administration,  If,  said  he,  the 
bress  be  not  liberated,  attachments  discontinued, 
jnd  the  police  and  riot  act  be  not  abandoned,  it  is 
jvidently  the  intention  of  ministers  by  fomenting  dis- 
jontent  and  turbulence  to  goad  the  country  into  re- 


Upon  Mr.  Secretary's*  bringing  in  a  bill  for  reco-  tithe*. 
lering  a  just  compensation  for  tithes  'withholden  in 
ic  years  1786  and  1787,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  for  a 
ominittee  to  enquire,  whether,  any  just  cause  of  dis- 
ontent  existed  amongst  the  people  of  the  province  of 
/[unster,  or  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  or  Carlow,  on 
ccount  oi  tithe,  or  the  collection  of  tithes;  and  if  any, 

f  Mr.  Fitzherbert>  afterwards  Lord  St  Helen's. 
T  2 
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1783.     to  report  the  same,  together  with  their  opinion  there- 
upon*.   It  was  negatived  by  1 2 1  against  49.     Stifling 
enquiry  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  Mr.  Pitt's  school. 
Secret  svs-       ^'j^  new  vjcerov  affected  to  conceal,  even  from  his 

teiii  ot  the 

c-    friends,  the  plan  and  principles  of  his  administration!. 
As  far  as  could  be  collected,  it  was  generally  con- 
cluded, that  the  late  system  was  to  be  followed  up: 
consequently  the  same  system  of  opposition  was  ad- 
.1  to.     Notwithstanding  the  new  lord-lieutenant's^ 
attack  upon  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
domestic  restrictions  at  the  Castle,  the  gentlemen  of! 
the  opposition  did  not  give  him  credit  for  any  econo-"( 
mical  reform  in  the  original  dispensation  of  the  public 
oy.   Mr.  Forbes  was  zealous,  though  unsuccessful,' 
in  his  efforts  against  the  pension  list  and  other  Gov-Tn- 
mcnt  extravagances.      The  attempts  of  the  patriots 
••uforce  economy  were  baffled  by  singular  logic, 
house  had,  it  was  observed,  given  credit  to  the 

*  8  Parl.  Deb.  p   lf)2.     The  system -of  tithes  in   Ireland  still 

'.Is  loudly  for  reform.    Mr.  Gra»  tan's  wonderful  speech  upon  that 

important  subject  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical 

Review,  No.  LXXV1II.     It  is  a  master- piece  of  eloquence  and 

sorting. 

•\  Amongst  the  proselytes,  that  went  over  to  Lord  Buckingham 

Mr   Longfield,  who  Ind  conss  ,:!iamentnry  int 

be  and  the  friends  he  introduced  had  unitbrmly  opposed  the  lat« 
administration  :  amongst  these  was  Mr.  Cuiran,  \vho  could  not 
l.rnd  his  principle  to  the  pliancy  of  his  friend,  or  take  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  supporting  an  administration,  whose  intended  mea- 
su:  '  ade  a  s-cret :  he  therefore  purchased  a  seat  in  a 

vacant  borough,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Lor.gf.eld  lor  any  person, 
whose  principles  were  at  hi?  command. 
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present  government  for  their  intentions  of  economy ;  '  ~B3- 
they  were  therefore  laid  under  restrictions  never 
imposed  on  any  other  .government.  The  most  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  minister,  during  this  session  of 
parliament,  was  Mr.  Forbes's  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  crown,  in  order  to  leave  to  posterity,  on  the  face 
of  the  Journals,  the  grievances,  under  which  the 
people  laboured  in  the  year  1788*.  The  minister 
carried  the  question  of  adjournment  by  103  against  40. 
Mr.  Conolly's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  hearth-tax 
was  rejected  even  without  a  division.  Mr.  Dennis 
>wne  referred  to  an  assertion  of  the  lord-lieutenant 

conversation,  that  he  had  rather  put  his  right  hand     . 
into  the  fire,   than  grant  a  pension  to  any  person, 
which   every   honest   man   should   not   approve   of. 
Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  though  staunchly  devoted  to 

at  administration,  remarked,  that  doubling  the  pen- 
tons  of  members  might  be  avoided,  '*  for  he,  that  had 
400/.  a  year  for  his  vote,  would  not  refuse  voting, 
though  he  were  to  be  refused  400/.  a  year  moref." 
The  feelings  of  the  people  without  were  in  strict  uni- 
son with  the  sentiments  of  the  patriots  within  the  walls 
of  parliament ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  finding  himself 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  talent,  influence,  and  popu- 
larity of  those,  who  had  ranged  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  measures,  got  rid  of  them  by  an  early- 
prorogation.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 

» 

*  The  detail  of  grievances,  together  with  the  address,  are  to 
be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  18S,  &c. 

f  8  Parl.  Deb.  p.  355. 

T  3 
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1788.     attending  more  minutely  to  his  favourite  system  of 

economical  refer :n. 
Economical      Animated  with  a  laudable  indignation  against  the. 

•crutinyinto  .  . 

the  depart-  rapacious  and  bare-faced  practices  or  the  clerks,  ana 
other  subaltern  officers  in  the  different  departments  of 
government,  his  excellency  seized  all  *  their  keys,  ex- 
amined  himself  their  papers  and  accounts,  subjected 
them  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  demanded 
instant  payment  of  outstanding  balances.  An  univer- 
sal panic  seized  the  whole ;  many  defaulters  hVd  the 
country,  one  cut  his  throat,  and  some  few  rely* 
ing  on  the  sympathies  and  countenance  of  their  imme- 
diate superiors  in  office,  stood  the  brunt  of  enquiry, 
and  either  eluded  by  dexterity  or  soficiu-d  by  false 
promises  the  anger  of  their  indignant  goveri: 
Some  were  ultimately  dismissed  with  disgrace.  In 
these  secondary  departments  nothing  was  so  minute, 
which  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his  excellency  \vould 
descend  to  inspect.  The  profli/acy  of  oiTuial  profu- 
sion was  incredible:  peculation  reigned  in  every  de- 
partment, where  public  money  was  handled,  or  public 
property  disposeable :  the  public  accounts  were 
wound  up  yearly  with  formidable  balances  in  the. 
hands  of  collectors,  treasurers,  and  paymasters,  or 
arrears  due  by  for;  at  officers,  who  had  received 

their  employments  without  security,  been  dis- 

carded for  misconduct,  or  were  dead,  or  bad  fled,  or 
had  bee  jit.     Such  was  the  inveteracy  of 

*  When  Mr.  Corry  was  mr.de  surveyor  of  the  ordnance,  his 
first  act  was,  to  lor:  .seal  the  desks  of  the  sc\eial  clerks, 

vho  were  dismissed  instantly. 
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his   disease,    that  each  preceding  viceroy,   on  close     '"8.9. 

nspection,    had   been  afraid  to   touch  it ;    until  the 

kfarquis   of  Buckingham,   with   more  courage    ven- 

utvd  to   develop   the  dark    workings  of  these  ofE- 
»  ial   peculators.    In  the   ordnance  and    treasury,  the 

rossest  frauds  pervaded    almost   every   department. 

The    public    stores    were   plundered   with   impunity 

n  open  day.     The  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 

j.ccoutrements,    condemned    as    useless,  were   stolen 

nit  at  one   gate,  and  bought  in  at  the  other,  and 

harged  anew  to  the  public  account.  Journeymen 
trmourers,  who  worked  in  the  arsenal,  seldom  went 
ionic  to  their  meals  without  conveying  away  a  musket, 
1  sword,  or  brace  of  pistols,  as  lawful  perquisites,  and 
anctioned  by  the  connivance  of  their  superiors.  Clerks 
n  subordinate  departments,  with  salaries  not  exceed- 
ng  1CK)/.  per  annum,  kept  handsome  houses  in  town 
md  country,  with  splendid  establishments;  some  of 
:hem  became  purchasers  of  loans  and  lotteries:  all 
exhibited  signs  of  redundant  opulence. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1788,  the  county  of  Ar-  PrepofDay 

J  J  .  Boys  and 

magh  was  disturbed  by  the  increased  animosity  and 
Dutrages  of  the  Peep  of-Day  Boys,  and  Defenders. 
They  had  been  advancing  in  nuinbers,  system, 
and  ferocity,  ever  since  the  year  1785,  when  near 
&  thousand  men  on  both  sides  met  for  a  regular 
engagement.  Originally  they  were  all  presbyte- 
rians ;  but  in  process  of  time  some  Roman  catho- 
lics having  enlisted  on  one  side,  it  was  contrived  by 
the  party,  which  they  opposed,  to  denominate  them 

T  4 
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1788-  Papists ;  and  the  opposite  banners  were  distin- 
guished by  the  inflammable  appellations  of  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic.  The  protestants  taking  advantage 
of  the  laws  against  papists  having  arms,  paid  their  an- 
tagonists early  domiciliary  visits  to  search  for  arms,  ia 
which  they  were  often  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  out. 
rages ;  thence  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Peep- 
of-Day  Boys,  whilst  the  others  assumed  that  of  De- 
fenders. Hence  the  fatal  origin  of  defend erism.  In. 
this  year  recourse  was  had  to  the  raising  of  some  vo- 
lunteer corps,  under  pretext  of  strengthening  the  arm 
of  the  magistrate.  These  volunteer  corps,  which  ad- 
nitted  no  catholic,  sided  with  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys, 
and  increased  the  acrimony  and  bloodshed.  The  De- 
fenders were  charged  with  openly  sending  challenges 
both  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  the  volunteers  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.  The  fact  was,  that  the  defenders 
certainly  did  look  upon  t:*em  both  as  one  common  ene- 
my combined  to  defeat  and  oppress  them  :  whilst,  there- 
fore, this  open  hostility  between  the  two  parties  subsisted 
and  rankled  under  the  daily  festering  sore  of  religious 
acrimony,  the  defenders,  who  knew  themselves  armed 
against  law,  though  in  self-defence  against  the  Peep- 
of-Day  Boys,  became  the  more  anxious  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  trial  of  strength,  rather  than  remain  victims 
to  the  repeated  outrages  of  their  domiciliary  visits,  or 
other  attempts  to  disarm  them.  Thus  a  private 
squabble  between  two  peasants  gradually  swelled  into 
a  village  brawl,  and  ended  in  the  religious  war  of  9 
whole  district. 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  it  was  the  will  of  Hea-  ]789- 
ven  to  visit  the  British  empire  with  a  most  distressful  King's  ill- 
calamity.  A  circumstance,  which  placed  Ireland  in  a  n 
more  peculiar  delicacy  of  situation  than  any  other  part 
of  the  empire.  The  King  had  been  attacked  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  with  an  illness,  which,  in  No- 
vember, settled  in  a  delirium,  which  wholly  incapaci- 
tated his  Majesty  from  performing  the  functions  of  the 
executive.  Under  these  embarrassing. circumstances, 
and  in  defiance  of  a  most  powerful  opposition,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  the  address  and  influence  to  lay  down  and  suc- 
cessfully put  in  train,  a  system  of  provisional  regency, 
during  the  uncertain  duration  of  his  Majesty's  incapa- 
city, fettered  and  clogged  with  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, which  it  was  forcibly  urged,  were  industriously 
calculated  to  produce  a  weak  government  with  a 
strong  opposition.  All  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who 
were  then  of  age,  indignantly  disclaimed  any  active 
interference  in  the  business. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention,  and  probably  the  ex-  Expects- 

r     i        T»'  •  •   i  •    •  i  ti°ns  ^ 

pectation  or  the  British  minister,  that  the  two  houses  Ireland 
of  the  Irish  parliament  should  follow  the  example  of 
those  of  Great  Britain.  This  national  calamity  had 
however  too  recently  followed  the  declaration  of  Irish 
legislative  independence,  to  ground  any  reasonable 
hopes  in  the  British  cabinet,  that  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  would  be  dictated  to  by  a  British  convention. 
Many  grounds  of  anxiety,  mistrust,  and  alarm, 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  on  this 
trying  occasion,  agitated  both  the  cabinets.  The 
unpopularity  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham:  the 
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1/89.  real  congeniality  of  principle  in  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
dependent Irish  with  that  party,  which  had  given 
them  independence  in  17B2,  and  now  opposed  the 
galling  and  humiliating  fetters  about  to  be  rivettcd  on 
the  regent;  the  sympathy  of  the  true  Irish  character, 
with  the  native  prowess,  generosiiy,  and  magnani- 
mity of  the  prince  :  the  national  disgust,  contempt, 
and  detestation  of  any  thing  mean,  sordid,  and  sus- 
picious:  and  above  all,  the  brilliant  and  impor- 
tant occasion  of  exercising  their  national  inde- 
pendence in  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  consti- 
tutional boundaries  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  per- 
son of  their  favourite  prince  These  considerations 
deterred  them  from  convening  the  Irish  parliament. 
Associa-  Amongst  the  first  impressions,  which  the  fatal  news  of 

tion  test  for  i  •    •»«•         .    »     •  •  •         L  r 

the  new      "is  Majesty  s  incapacity  to  exercise  the  executive  runo 
.  tions  of  government  produced  upon  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Irish  nation,  was  the  flattering  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  an  end  of  the  administration,  which  they 
considered  systematically  ininvcal  to  their  welfare.    To 
a  change  of  ministers,  they  naturally  attached  a  die- 
solution   of  parliament.    -As   soon   therefore,  as    the 
nature  of  his  Majesty's  illness  was  made  known,  in  >  t- 
ings  were  had  throughout  the  kSr.gdom,  and  assoc 
tions  formed  preparatory  to  au  expected  el  c'imi.      A 
common  test  \\as  a-.net  il    upon   to  be  tendered,  and 
sworn  to  by  every  candidate,  and  the  associated  el 
ors  bound    themselves   to    each   other  (generally 
oath),  to  vote  for  no  man,  who  should  refuse  to  sul 
scribe,  and  swear  to  the  test :  the  purport  of  whicl 
was:   1°.     To  vote  for  a  per  ccntage  tax  upon  th 
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property  of  all  absentees.  2°.  For  a  settlement  or 
commutation  of  tithes.  3°.  For  the  restoration  of  the 
sail-cloth  manufacture.  4°.  For  a  bill  to  limit  the 
pension  list,  (with  a  N.  B.  that  it  then  exceeded  that 
of  England  by  80OO/.)  5°.  For  a  reform  in  the 
popular  representation  in  parliament.  Gthly.  For  pro- 
tecting duties. 

From  England  the  most  unlimited  discretion  and 

ticfiis  from 

imperative  instructions  were  received  at  the  castle,  to  En-hnd 

to  prepare 

procure  a  recognition,  that  whomever  Great  Britain  Ireland  for 

a  limited 

should  appoint  as  regent,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  be  re-  regency. 
ceived  in  Ireland  with  all  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  Great  Britain ;  with  peremptory 
orders  to  convene  the  parliament  the  instant 
his  excellency  could  answer  for  a  majority  to 
carry  such  a  recognition.  More  than  the  ordinary 
means  of  lure  and  threat  were  used  to  secure  a  major- 
ity. Yet  inasmuch  as  the  Leinster,  the  Shannon, 
the  Tyrone,  and  mo.t  other  independent  interests  in 
Ireland  deter  mi  nately  opposed  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  re- 
gency, it  was  previously  known,  that  government 
would  be  left  in  a  minority,  'i  hey  therefore  deferred 
convening  the  parliament  to  the  5th  of  February, 
when  the  whole  plan  had  been  settled,  and  submitted 
to  by  die  Prince  in  England*.  On  the  great  day  of 
contest  upon  the  regency,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fitz- 

*  In  the  conversations  upon  this  subject,  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  were  freely  canvassed 
by  the  different  members,  under  the  collection,  that  his  govern- 
ment would  be  of  very  short  duration.  See  ?Iistorical  Review, 
vol.  II.  230. 
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17S&.  gibbon  took  the  lead  en  the  opposite  sides.  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  stated  fhe  plan  of  the  castle  to  be  limita- 
tion and  a  bill.  Mr.  Grattan  after  a  most  luminous 
and  constitutional  speech,  moved  that  an  "humble 
dress  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  this  realm,  during  the  c 
tinuation  of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition,  and 
longer,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent 
of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  to  exercise  and 
administer,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  pre- 
rogatives to  the  crown  and  government  thereof  be- 
longing. Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  several  former  sup- 
porters of  government,  supported  the  address  against 
the  dictates  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  displayed 
extraordinary  firmness  and  talent  in  opposing  so 
powerful  and  confident  a  majority.  The  motion 
passed  without  a  division.  Not  so  in  the  lords,  there 
it  was  warmly  debated.  The  address,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  19  *. 

*  6  Lords,  Jour.  p.  233.  The  contents,  with  the  proxies, 
being  45,  and  the  non-contents  26,  a  protest  was  entered  by  most 
of  the  minority,  which  sec  in  Appendix  to  the  Historical  Review, 
No.  LXXX.  The  address  was  as  follows. 

'Jo  His  Royal  Highness  GEORGE  Prince  of  WALES. 
The  humble  Address  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  ;md  Temporal  and 

Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 
"  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

"  WE,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  of  Ireland  in 
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When  both  houses  waited  upon  the  lord-lieutenant      J789- 
with  their  address,  requesting  him  to  transmit  it  to  his  Marquis  of 

Bucking- 
royal  highness,  his  excellency  refused  to  comply  :  re-  ham  re- 

.  fuses  to 

turning  for  answer,  that  under  the  impressions  he  felt  transmit 
of  his  official  duty,  and  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  dress, 
did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  lay  before  the 
prince  an  address,  purporting  to  invest  his  royal  high- 
ness with  powers  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
that  realm,  before  he  should  be  enabled  bylaw  so  to  do; 
.and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  decline  transmitting    . 

parliament  asserpbled,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal  highness 
\vith  hearts  full  of  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  to 
the  person  and  government  of  your  royal  father,  to  express  the 
deepest  and  most  grateful  sense  of  the  numerous  blessings  which 
\ve  have  enjoyed  under  that  illustrious  house,  whose  accession  to 
the  throne  of  these  realms  has  established  civil  and  constitutional 
liberty,  upon  a  basis  which  we  trust  will  never  be  shaken  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  condole  with  your  royal  highness  upon  the 
grievous  malady  with  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  the  ' 

best  of  sovereigns. 

"  "We  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  this 
severe  calamity  hath  not  been  visited  upon  us  until  the  virtues  of 
your  royal  highness  have  been  so  matured,  as  to  enable  your  royal 
highness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  important  trust,  for  the  per- 
formance whereof,  the  eyes  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  both 
kingdoms  are  directed  to  your  royal  highness". 

"  We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  request,  that  your  royal 
highness  will  be  pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  government  of  this 
realm  during  the  continuation  of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposi- 
tion, and  no  longer  j  and  under  the  stile  and  title  of  Prince 
Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to 
exercise  and  administer  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives  to 
the  crown  and  go\«rnment  thereof  belonging." 
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i/sg.  their  address  to  Great  Britain.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Grattan  afterwards  moved,  that  his  excellency  having 
thought  proper  to  decline  transmitting  the  address,  a 
competent  number  of  members  should  be  appointed 
to  present  it  to  his  royal  highness.  This  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130  against  74.  The 
lords  appointed  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord 
Charlemcnt,  and  the  commons  Messrs.  Conolly,  J. 
O'Neil,  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stewart,  commis- 
sioners to  present  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Brownlow  proposed  a  short  money  bill,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  lord-lieutenant  from  exercising  his  right 
of  proroguing  or  dissolving  the  parliament :  which 
the  attorney- general  observed,  reminded  him  of  Lord 
Townshend's  proroguing  the  parliament.  He  recol- 
lected when  next  they  met,  they  voted  him- an  address 
of  thanks,  which  address  cost  the  nation  half  a  million 
of  money.  He  hoped  never  again  to  see  half  a  mil- 
lion of  the  people's  money  employed  to  procure  an 
address  from  their  representatives*.  The  committee 

*  The  singular  coincidence  of  a  falling  and  rising  power  acting 
upon  a  body  of  3OO  men,  at  no  time  tamed  for  inflexibility! 
running  a  race  of  ingratitude  foi  past  and  avidity  for  future  favors, 
extracted  truths,  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  for  centuries 
smothered  under  the  concordatum  of  interest,  secrecy,  and  combi- 
nation. Mr.  Tiizgibbon  (no  man  knew  better)  admitted,  that 
Lord  Townshcnd  had  pn'd  or  granted  so  much  to  purchase  that 
majori'y  in  parliament,  by  which  he  governed  to  the  end  of  his 
admit. istnmon.  Of  this  avowal,  or  boast,  or  taunt,  or  threat  of 
pa;linmetitary  venality  from  the  mouth  of  the  attorney  general, 
we  hive  the  pointed  evidence  of  Mr.  Grattan,  (Answer  to  Lord 
Clare's  speech,  1300.  p.  18).  "  Half  a  million,  or  more,  wot 
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of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  arrived  in  London  1789- 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1789,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing presented  their  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Carlton-house.  As  the  convalescent  state  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's health  was  at  that  time  apparent,  his  royal  high- 
ness, after  returning  his  wannest  thanks  for  the  address, 
and  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  the 
proof  it  afforded  of  their  loyal  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  the  person  and  government  of  the  King,  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  fortunate  change,  that  had 
taken  place.  Within  a  few  days,  he  hoped,  that  the 
joyful  event  of  his  Majesty's  resuming  his  govern- 
ment, would  enable  him  to  give  them  a  final  answer, 
and  make  it  only  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  those 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  loyal  and 
generous  people  of  Ireland,  which  he  felt  indelibly 
imprinted  on  his  heart. 

The  happy  turn  in  h's  Majesty's  health  worked  a  Tummth* 
stupendous  change  in  the  marshalling  of  the  house  of  commons. 
commons.     As  the  late  gloomy  prospect  of  a  change 
in  the  Irish  administration  had  driven  many  gentlemen 
to  the  opposition  benches,  Mr.  Grattan,  willing  to 

expended  some  years  ago  to  break  an  opposition ;  the  same,  or  a. 
greater  sum  may  le  necessary  now  :  so  said  the  principal  servant 
of  the  crown.  The  house  heard  him  :  I  heard  him  :  he  said  it 
standing  on  his  le^s  to  a-n  astonished  and  an  indignant  nation  ,•  and 
he  said  it  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  threat  was  proceeded  on  j  the  peerage  was  sold  ;  the  caitirrs 
of  corruption  were  every  where ;  in  the  lobby,  in  the  street,  on 
the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of  the  then  administration, 
offering  titles  to  some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption  to  all." 
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»/89-  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  their  conversion, 
successively  brought  forward  all  the  subjects  of  popu- 
lar complaint  :  namely,  a  new  police  bill,  a  pension 
bill,  a  place  bill,  a  responsibility  bill,  and  an  absentee 
bill.  Each  \vas  lost  by  gradually  increased  majorities. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  was  of  115  in  favor  of 
ministry  and  1O6  against  it.  Tfce  debates  upon  these 
several  questions  were  more  personal  and  virulent  * 
than  any  before  known  in  that  house. 

King's  re-  On  the  J4th  of  March,  his  excellency  announced 
formally  the  happy  event  of  his  Majesty's  recovery  in  a  speech 
uTpa.hl"  from  the  throne,  which  Mr.  Grattan  congratulated 
the  house,  was  so  worded,  and  the  address  upon  it  so 
properly  moved  and  seconded,  as  to  call  for  the  most 
cordial  unanimity.  When  Mr.  Conolly  on  the  20th 
of  March  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  answer  to  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  moved 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  royal  highness  for  his  gra- 
cious answer;  to  which  the  attorney-general  objected. 
No  one  supporting  the  objection,  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  His  Majesty 
returned  a  most  gracious  answer  to  the  address  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  ;  and  his  excellency  appointed  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
signal  interposition  of  his  good  providence. 
Return  of  '1'he  ferment  occasioned  in  the  commons  bv  the 

the  com-  J 


late  alarm  had  nearly  subsided  :  the  re-establishment 

their  su- 
liocu. 

*  The  partJaibrs  o:  .1  violent  attack  upon  Mr.  Grattan  by  Mr. 

Parsons,  and   Mr.  Grattan's   retort,  may  be  seen  in  Historical 
Review,  vol.  II.  p.  '256. 
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of  the  old  system,  and  the  disappearance  of  any  im- 
ntecliate  change  in  administration,  had  brought  back 
most  of  the  fugitives  to  their  station,  and  upon  a  divi- 
sion on  the  place  bill,  there  were  only  93  for,  and  148 
against  it.  Then  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  police  accounts,  delivered  in 
their  report*,  upon  which  they  had  come  to  two  re- 
solutions :  1st,  That  it  had  appeared  to  them,  that  the 
police  establishment  had  been  attended  with  unneces- 
jsary  patronage,  waste,  and  dissipation.  2d,  That  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  the  peace  and  protection  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  might  be  more  effectually  maintained 
at  a  less  expence,  and  that  the  present  system  of  the 
I  police  establishment  ought  to  be  changed.  On  the 
:  motion  of  the  attorney-general  the  report  was  rejected 
by  132  against  78f.  The  subject  most  interesting 
to  Ireland,  which  occupied  parliament  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  was  that  of  tithes.  Mr. 
Grattan  upon  presenting  a  bill  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of 
tithes  in  the  different  provinces^  and  to  report  a  plan 
for  ascertaining  the  same,  followed  it  up  with  an  ela- 

*  aorate  and  eloquent  speech  J.     The  house  adjourned 
from  the  8th  to  the  2,5th  of  May,  on  which  day  the 
lord- lieutenant  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  made 

*   9  Par.   Deb.  p.  304.      This   report,  which   is   singularly 
curious,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review, 

•  No.  LXXXII. 

f  9  Par.  Deb.  p.  424. 

\  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review, 
No.  LXXXIII.    9  Par.  Deb.  p.  464. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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1789.     a  speech  of  a  general  nature,  without  a  word  of  re- 
^^^      ference  to  any  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 

the  session. 

Marquis  of       No  viceroy  ever  enjoyed  a  smaller  share  of  popu« 
ham's  use     larity  in  Ireland,  than  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

of  govern-  .  .  . 

mem  in.      A  determined  opposition  was  the  consequence.     In 

flucncc.  .  r    i  •       i  i          •       •    i  r  i_ 

spite  of  his  boasted  principles  or  economy,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  late  ruinous  system  of  purchasing  votes 
by  retail,  in  order  to  break  through  the  formidable 
opposition  to  his  measures.  No  bounds,  no  reserve, 
no  decency,  were  kept  in  this  new  canvass  for  parlia- 
mentary influence :  the  market  was  overt,  and  the 
prices  of  boroughs,  and  of  pieces  of  boroughs,  and 
of  votes  and  titles,  and  of  peerages,  were  brought  to 
as  regular  a  standard  as  bullion  at  the  mint.  Not  a 
peerage,  not  an  honor,  not  a  place,  not  a  pension  was 
disposed  of  but  immediately  by  government  for  par- 
liamentary interest,  influence,  or  engagements,  vary- 
ing by  gradation  from  the  price  of  a  close  borough  to 
a  vote  upon  a  single  question.  Every  place,  office,  or 
emolument:,  that  could  be  resumed  by  government, 
was  granted  upon  new  terms  for  future  services.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fitzherbert*, 
and  every  person  holding  place,  oflice,  or  pension  at 
pleasure,  were  displaced  or  deprived  for  having  joined 
in  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  creation  of 
eight  peerages  took  place,  and  numerous  new  appoint- 

*  During  a  short  recess  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hobart,  (the  present  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire)   was  appointed   Secretary   in  lieu   of  Mr.        r. 
Fitztierbert,  (afterwards  Lord  St.  Helens),  who  gave  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  sacrificing  place  to  principle. 
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ments  were  made.  It  was  objected  to  the  Marquis  of  1789- 
Buckingham's  administration,  that  notwithstanding  his 
professions  of  economizing  he  had  increased  the  pen- 
sion list  by  1S,OOO/.  per  annum,  and  by  splitting  places, 
reviving  dormant  employments,  and  encreasing  sala- 
ries, had  burthened  the  nation  with  an  additional  per- 
petuity of  2800/.  per  annum.  The  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  King's  recovery  was  celebrated  by  a 
most  superb  gala  at  the  castle;  but  none  of  those  gen- 
tlemen were  invited  to  partake  of  it,  who  had  voted 
for  the  address.  A  marked  sign  of  reprobation 
was  put  on  their  heads :  and  so  strongly  was  the  spirit 
of  party  kept  up,  that  in  the  list  of  toasts  drunk  after 
dinner  at  the  castle,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke 
of  York  were  purposely  omitted  *.  The  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  attorney-general  on  the  late  occasions,  in 
support  of  government,  was  rewarded  with  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Lord  LifFord.  He  was  the  first  Irish  chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  England. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  grew  daily  more  and  Lord  Buck- 
more  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  in  Ireland.    He  had  satisfied, 

..  retires  to 

regained  a  majority  in  parliament,  but  he  never  more 

*  In  England  some  persons  had  rather  unwarrantably  repre- 
sented Mr.  Pitt  to  have  said,  during  the  debate  on  the  regency, 
that  he  had  as  much  right  to  be  regent,  as  his  Royal  Highness. 
At  this  national  festival,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  offered  that 
minister  to  the  notice  and  gratitude  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
next  to  the  King  and  Queen,  not  only  in  priority  but  in  exclusion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
friend  of  Ireland,  with  three  times  three.  Trivial  circumstances 
often  disclose  designs  of  magnitude. 

u  2 
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1789.  experienced  that  popularity,  which  had  hailed  his  first 
appointment  under  Lord  Shelburne.  The  spirit  of 
party  ran  so  high,  and  the  chief  governor  felt  so 
sensibly  his  want  of  popularity,  that  in  the  month  of 
June  he  took  shipping*  for  England,  and  never  more 
returned  to  Ireland.  On  the  SOth  of  June,  1789,  ihe 
new  chancellor  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  Foster  the  speaker 
were  sworn  in  lords-justices. 

*  His  excellency  took  shipping  from  Mr.  Lee's  villa  at  the 
'Black  Rock.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Charles  O'Neale,  in  a  de- 
bate, 10  P.  D.  p.  118,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  a  back-stairs 
departure  from  that  kingdom,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  greeted  on  his  retreat  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
he  had  been  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  His  opponents  gave  out, 
that  his  excellency  was  secretly  conveyed  on  board  a  ship.  His 
friends  assert,  that  his  health  was  so  impaired  by  the  fatigues 
of  a  troublesome  government,  that  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter 
upon  men's  shoulders  to  the  ship,  in  which  he  took  his  passage. 
The  bad  state  of  his  health  must  have  naturally  induced  him  to 
avoid  publicity  and  bustle  in  his  departure,  which  his  opponents 
might  have  misconstrued  into  conscious  privacy  and  absconding. 
Whether  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Buckingham  were 
not  congenial  with  the  then  predominant  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people,  or  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  which  that 
nobleman  most  zealon>ly  supported,  was  not  acceptable  to  them; 
certain  it  is,  that  his  excellency's  departure  from  Ireland  created 
little  regret  or  sorrou  throughout  the  kingdom. 


1/90. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Administration  of  the  Earl  of  [Westmoreland. 


THE  Earl  of  Westmoreland  succeeded  the  Marquis  Eari  of     * 
of  Buckingham  in  the  government  of  Ireland.    It  was  land  suc- 
observed  by  some  of  the  opposition,  that  the  change  Marquis  of 

r    i_       r  i      <    •  •          Bucking- 

Was  but  a  continuance  or  the  former  administration,  ham. 

under  a  less  unpopular  head :  the  secretary  and  most 
other  servants  of  the  crown  were  continued  in  office. 
Strong  effects  were  produced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Whig  club  in  Ireland,  in  imitation  of  that  of  England. 
It  was  a  frequent  theme  of  panegyric  to  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  of  invective  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  The  heads  of 
most  of  the  great  families  were  members  of  it,  and  it 
contributed  not  lightly  to  give  popularity  to  the  lead- 
ing  objects  of  their  institution,  which  it  was  the  uni- 
form policy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  to  counteract.  The 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  formed 
an  eventful  era  in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland. 
Thence  evidently  is  traced  the  commencement  of  those 
popular  workings,  which  ended  in  the  explosion  of 
1798.  Parties  are  at  issue  upon  the  effects  of  the 
system.  The  Whigs  contend,  that  the  peoplo  were 
goaded  into  rebellion  by  it's  impolicy  and  atrocity ;  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  lay  the  salvation  of  the  country  to 
it's  wisdom  and  firmness.  Facts  bespeak  their  own 
consequences.  When  the  poor  in  Munster,  from  the 
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failure  of  Mr.  G  rattan's  motion  for  their  relief,  despaired 
of  redress,  fresh  disturbances  broke  out,  and  the  military 
force  was  consequently  encreased.     In  the  north,  the 
Peep-of-Day  Boys  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Defenders.  Their  enmity  was  wickedly  fomented  by  the 
upper  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  that  union 
of  protestants  and  catholics,  which  had  been  effected  by 
their  serving  together  in  the  volunteer  corps.     In  Ar- 
magh, the  most  protestant  county  of  Ireland,  the  De- 
fenders were  goaded  into  a  more  systematic  resistance, 
by  the  encreasing  frequency  and  atrocity  of  the  domi- 
ciliary visits  for  disarming  them,  under  pretext  of  the 
law's  disabling  catholics  from  bearing  arms  :  but  which 
these  Defenders,  who  were  mostly  catholics,  now  found 
necessary  for  self-defence.     Government  sent  down 
some  troops  of  horse,  which  secured  tranquillity,  whilst 
they  remained  on  the  spot.    The  contests  were  so  se- 
rious, that  in  the  absence  of  the  troops,  fifty  of  a  side 
have  fallen  in  a  day.     The  Defenders  organized  and 
strengthened  themselves.     *  They  afterwards  became 
more  formidable  ;  but  were  never  aggressors,  till  they 
were  compelled  to  emigrate  from  their  own  district. 
-parliament       Lord  Westmoreland  met  the  parliament  on  the  21st 
"-  of  January,  179O.     The  whole  of  this  session  was  a 


patriots.  *  series  of  violent  though  fruitless  struggles  for  the 
great  points,  which  the  patriots  contended  they  were 
entitled  to  by  the  constitution,  and  had  pledged  them- 
selves  to  their  country  to  persevere  in  pressing  upon 

*  The  oath  and  rules  of  the  Defenders  are  to  be  seen  in  vol.  II. 
Historical  Review,  p.  2/G, 
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the  government  till  granted.     When  the  address  was     1790. 
moved,  *Mr.  Grattan  strongly,  marked  his  disappro-    N"~V"'J 
bation  of  the  measures  of  the  late  administration; 
they  had  been  /'//  governed.     He  pressed  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  pension  list,  and  the  expences  of  the 
ordnancef.     He  moved,  That  the  resolutions  of  that 


•  10  Parl.  Deb.  p.  7. 

f  Mr.  Grattan's  oratory  is  not  only  sublime,  but  historically  in- 
structive, (10  Parl.  Deb.  p.  15).  "  Such  has  been  the  conduct 
of  your  reformer.  This  was  the  man  ;  you  remember  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the  hearse  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  public  credulity;  on  one 
side  fallacious  hope,  and  on  the  other  many-mouthed  profession  j 
a  figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the  treasury,  and  the  other 
presented  to  the  people ;  and  with  a  double  tongue,  speaking  con- 
tradictory languages. 

"  This  minister  alights ;  justice  looks  up  to  him  with  empty 
hopes,  and  peculation  faints  with  idle  alarms  ;  he  finds  the  city  a 
prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police — he  continues  it ;  he  finds  the 
country  overburthened  with  a  shameful  pension  list— he  increases 
it  j  he  finds  the  house  of  commons  swarming  with  placemen — he 
multiplies  them;  he  finds  the  salary  of  the  secretary  increased  to 
prevent  a  pension — he  grants  a  pension  ;  he  finds  the  kingdom 
drained  by  absentee  employments,  and  by  compensations  to  buy 
them  home — he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the  country  to  an  ab- 
•entee,  his  brother !  He  finds  the  government  at  different  times  had 
disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures,  to  gratify  corrupt  affection — 
he  makes  two  commissioners  of  the  rolls,  and  gives  one  of  them 
to  another  brother ;  he  finds  the  second  council  to  the  commis- 
sioners put  down  because  useless — he  revives  it ;  he  finds  the 
boards  of  accounts  and  stamps  annexed  by  public  compact — he 
divides  them;  he  finds  three  resolutions,  declaring,  that  seven  com- 
missioners are  sufficient-rhe  makes  nine  j  he  finds  the  country 

U  4 
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i/9°-     house  against  increasing  the  number  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue  and  dividing  of  the  boards,  be 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  an  humble  address,  that 
his  Majesty  would  order  to  be  laid  before  them  the 
particulars  of  the  representations,  in  consequence  of 
which   two  new  commissioners  of  the  customs  hnd 
been  added,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of  that 
house;  and  also  that  his  Majesty  would  communicate 
fhe  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in  recommending 
that  measure.     The  motion  was  vehemently  oppo 
by  government,  and  negatived  upon  a  division,   by 
1 35,  80  only  having  voted  for  it.     The  like  fate  at- 
tended the  motion  of  Mr.  Curran,  for  the  particulars 
of  the  causes,   consideration,  and  representations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  boards  of  stamps  and  ac- 
counts had  been  divided,  with  an  increase  of  salary  to 
the  officers  j  and  a  communication  of  the  names  of  the 
persons,  who  had  recommended  that  measure.     Thus 
also  failed  Mr.  Forbes's  efforts  for  a  place  bill  and  3 
pension   bill.     Each   debate    grew   wanner  than   the 
preceding.     The  opposition    upbraided   the   treasury 
benches  with  being  bought  and  hired  to  vote  against 
their  convictions  and  the  welfare  of  their  country  j 
they  taunted  them  with  the  want  of  ability,  honour, 
and  honesty.     The  attorney-general  charged  his  op, 
ponciits  with  imperious  turbulence  and  overbearing, 
to  attain  that  power,  which  they  envied  in  others.    On 

has  suffered  by  some  peculations  in  the  oiJnnnce — he  increases 
the  salaries  of  offices,  and  gives  the  places  to  members  j  to  men> 
bers  of  parliament." 
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this  occasion  the  opposition  increased  by  twelve.  In  17CO. 
the  like  proportion  was  outvoted  Mr.  George  Pon- 
sonby's  motion  for  disclosing  the  names  of  those,  who 
had  abased  the  confidence  placed  ia  them,  by  advising 
the  growth  of  public  expence,  by  many  new  and  in- 
creased salaries,  annexed  to  offices  granted  to  mem- 
•bers  of  that  house,  no  fewer  in  number  than  fourteen. 
The  perseverance  and  powerful  talents,  with  which 
Mr.  G rattan  kept  up  an  aggressive  warfare  during  the 
whole  of  this  session,  rendered  him  personally  ob- 
noxious in  proportion  as  he  was  formidable  to  the 
castle  interest. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  severe  debate,  Mr.  Grattan  Mr.  Grat- 

i  rr  i       tan's  c*tr^r 

gave  particular  ofience  to  government  by  a  novel  mode  ordinary 
-of  arraigning  the  ministers.  He  then  read  the  follow-  Against  mi- 
ing  paper  "  We  charge  them  publicly,  in  the  face 
of  their  country,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  peerages,  for  doing  which,  we  say  they  are 
impeachable ;  we  charge  them  with  corrupt  agree- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale,  to  purchase  for  the  servants  of  the  castle  seats 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people;  for  doing  which  wo 
say  they  are  impcachable  ;  we  charge  them  with  com- 
mitting these  ofFL-nces,  not  in  one,  nor  in  two,  but  in 
ma^y  instances  ;  for  which  complication  of  offences, 
we  say  they  are  impeachable  ;  guilty  of  a  systematic 
endeavour  to  undermine  the  constitution  in  violatioa 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  pledge  ourselves,  to  con- 
vict them.  We  dare  them  to  go  into  an  enquiry.  We 
4o  not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public  male- 
factors. We  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of  tho  most 
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1/90.  mortifying  and  humiliating  defiance.  We  pronounce 
them  to  be  public  criminals.  Will  they  dare  to  deny 
the  charge  ?  I  call  upon,  and  dare  the  ostensible  mem- 
ber to  rise  in  his  place,  and  say  on  his  honour,  that  he 
does  not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements  have  taken 
place.  I  wait  for  a  specific  answer.*'  After  some 
pause,  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart*  replied,  that  the  ques- 
tion related  to  the  exercise  of  his  Majesty's  undoubted 
prerogative,  and  it  would  ill  become  him,  upon  the 
investigation  of  an  individual,  to  say  what  were  the 
reasons,  which  had  induced  his  Majesty  to  bestow 
upon  any  person  those  honours,  which  the  crown 
alone  could  constitutionally  confer. f. 

Further ef-  The  strongest  opposition  of  the  session  (viz.  96) 
Was  upon  Mr.  Forbes'  moving  the  place  bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time,  when  he  asserted,  without  contradiction, 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  hold- 
ing places  or  pensions,  were  members  of  that  house ; 
and  that  since  the  last  session  no  less  than  fourteen 
new  places  had  been  created,  and  bestowed  upon 
members.  An  interesting  debate  took  place  upon 
the  illegality  of  issuing  FIATS  for  levying  unascer- 
tained damages.  The  last  contest  of  the  session  was 
upon  Mr.  Curran's  long  promised  motion,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne  upon  general  grievances.  After  a 
very  pointed  detail  of  the  several  grievances,  abuses, 
and  corruptions,  of  which  the  country  then  com- 

*  The  present  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

f  This  reply  of  the  srcrctary  «;nve  little  satisfaction  to  ihe  oppo- 
iilion  benches,  and  still  less  to  the  people  out  of  doors. 
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plained,  the  address  specified,  that  his  Majesty's  faith- 
ful  commons  had  been  informed,  that  in  order  to 
defeat  a  resistance  made  in  parliament  to  the  will  of 
:he  minister,  great  portions  of  public  money  had  been 
expended  by  government  in  places,  pensions,  or  sala- 
ries, to  induce  individuals  to  betray  the  community 
For  such  corrupt  considerations.  That  the  particular 
sums  so  expended  had  been  specified  and  confessed ; 
and  that  such  a  corrupt  and  desperate  practice  alarmed 
them  the  more,  because  it  had  not  transpired  as  a 
crime  to  be  punished,  but  had  been  openly  avowed 
as  an  instrument  of  government  to  be  again  resorted 
to.  That  such  exercise  of  influence  had  not  only  been 
confessed,  but  defended  on  a  principle  most  offensive 
to  the  feelings,  and  derogatory  from  the  condition  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland.  That  when  they 
sought  the  same  securities  and  provisions  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  which  Great  Britain  had  adopted 
against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  minister,  they  had 
been  told,  that  such  provisions,  however  proper  in 
Great  Britain,  were  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Ireland;  for  that  the  government  in  that  country 
should  be  stronger  than  the  government  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  course  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  comparatively  weaker  in  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  That  such  wild  and  un- 
constitutional distinction,  construing  the  people  of  Ire- 
land out  of  the  benefit  of  equal  liberty,  to  introduce 
among  them  a  superior  degree  of  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy, called  from  his  Majesty's  faithful  commons 
of  Ireland  the  warmest  protestations,  and  they  did 
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protest  against  it  accordingly.  The  address  was  ne- 
gatived by  the  usual  majority,  which  had  been  kept 
steady  in  their  ranks.  This  last  attack  was  made  not 
\vith  any  prospect  of  success,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  real  grounds  of  opposing 
that  system  of  government,  by  recording  them  in  the 
form  of  an  address  on  the  Journals, 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  .7th  and  dis- 

tion,  disso- 
lution, of    solved  on  the  8th  of  April,    J  790.     The  new  parlia- 

theoht.ancl 

convention  ment  was  summoned   to  meet  on  the  20th  or  May, 

pf  ft  new 

parliament,  but  before  that  time  was  further  prorogued  to  the  lOth 
of  July,  when  it  met  for  disparch  of  business.  The 
session  lasted  only  14  days,  during  which  nothing  oc» 
curred  worthy  of  notice.  The  purpose  of  convening 
the  new  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  vote  of  credit, 
\vhich  passed  for  200,000 A  The  parliament  was  then 
prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, till  the  20th  of  January,  17;>1. 

Lord  West-       During  the  recoss  Mr.  Secretary  I lobart  went  to  Encr- 

moreland 

s<-ek<  noyu-  land  to  concert  the  plan  oi  the  next  parliamentary  cam- 

Unty.  .  .  . 

p;jgn  with  the  Biitish  cabinet,  h  was  determined,  that 
the  Irish  government  should  unexceptionably  pursue 
the  principles  and  system  of  Lord  Buckingham's  admi- 
nistration; the  secretary  therefore  had  much  consulta- 
nt \\iih  thatnoLleiii.ru  Lord  WestmuivLiuil  in  the 
nuan  time  omitted  no  m.;,us  of  acquiring  popularity 
he  oi  t!u  nooiliiy  through  tiu-  kin 

His  -  ey  and   his  lady  on  all  soK-mn  occasion* 

appeared  ch.  re&.      1  Ie  geiu-raliy  en- 

dea.oured  to  render  himself  ailabL1  and  accessible*, 

*   He  i;:atiticd  ttic  jK-'^lo  of  Dublin  in  particular,  by  permitting 
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The  business  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  parlia-      I/O1* 
meat  differed  little  from  that  of  the  last.    The  patriots  First  scs- 

.        .  sion  of  the 

rather  lost  strength  by  the  new  election.  1  heir  num.-  newpariu- 
bers  at  no  time  during  the  session  exceeded  fourscore* 
But  their  resolution  was  more  determined  than  ever. 
Mr.  George  Fonsonby  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cook*,  as- 
sured him,  that  nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  or  suc- 
cess should  ever  induce  them  to  give  up  their  pursuits* 
All  the  former  subjects  of  popular  complaint  were 
again-  brought  forward  with  like  failure.  The  mi- 
nority complained,  that  the  administration  did  not 
mean  to  meet  the  questions  of  difference  between  them 
by  reason  and  argument,  but  by  that  very  corruption 
and  influence  they  were  warring  against,  dead  major- 
ities. The  great  strength  of  the  patriots'  oratory  was 
employed  upon  the  charge  of  selling  the  peerage,  and 
prostituting  the  price  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  seats  in 
parliament.  The  ministerial  members  complained  of 
the  reiteration  of  the  old  charges  without  new  argu- 
ments to  support  them  ;  and  insisted  that  general 
fame,  surmise,  and  assertion,  were  no  grounds  for  pro- 
ceedings in  that  house.  On  no  occasion  did  Mr. 
Grattan  exert  himself  more  than  on  his  motion  for  art 
Irish  East  India  trade.  It  was  however  only  support- 
ed by  S6  against  147. 

'Ihe  political  fever  of  the  continent  in  1791  became  Effector 
by  relation  alarming  to  the  British  empire,  and  particu-  volution  on 

Ireland. 

the  performance  of  a  favourite  p'-ece,  the  Beggars'  Opera,  which  in 
the  more  austere  government  of  Lord  Buckingham  had  beea 
prohibited. 

*  11  Parl.  Deb.  p.  384. 
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J791-  larly  to  Ireland.  A  country,  which  had  so  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  a  struggle  for  civil  liberty,  naturally  sympa- 
thised with  France  and  Poland,  which  were  engaging 
in  a  like  cause.  But  the  very  mention  of  civil  freedom 
thenceforth  became  obnoxious  to  government.  Even 
the  customary  commemoration  of  our  own  revolution 
in  1688,  was  attempted  to  be  dumped.  The  word  //- 
berty  carried  with  it  suspicion,  often  reprobation.  It 
was  the  most  successful  and  wicked  feature  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
system  to  hold  out  the  real  Whigs,  who  continued  to  op- 
pose his  measures  upon  principle,  as  factious  disturbers 
of  the  constitution,  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  new 
fangled  principles  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  Such 
was  the  general  panic,  such  the  real  or  assumed  execra- 
tion of  every  thing,  that  had  a  tendency  to  democracy, 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  higher  orders  dared  avow 
those  principles,  which  two  years  before  they  boasted 
of  professing.  Mr.  Burke,  by  his  book  on  the  French 
revolution  *  worked  a  stupendous  change  in  the  public 

*  The  political  change  of  the  public  mind  about  this  period, 
was  evidently  productive  of  the  most  unprecedented  system  of 
strong  and  coercive  measures,  known  since  the  Revolution  within 
the  British  empire.  A  very  decided  majority  both  within  and 
without  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  favoured  that  system  : 
in  Ireland  the  people  more  generally  resisted  its  introduction 
and  influence.  Mr.  Burke  had  the  merit,  if  merit  it  were,  of 
causing  the  great  defection  from  the  Whig  Party  :  he  and  hi$ 
friends,  who  went  over  to  government  on  that  occasion,  were 
the  most  forward  and  zealous  in  holding  out  the  dwindled 
phalanx  of  opposition,  as  enemies  to  their  country  and  constitu- 
tion. The  fervor  of  the  new  converts  for  proselytizing  their  old 
associates  w;<s  unbounded  ;  the  old  leaders  of  the  court  party  tri- 
umphantly indulged  in  the  easy  decomposition  of  the.ir  opponents 
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mind.  The  alteration  of  political  sentiment  in  Ireland  1791* 
did  not  however  keep  pace  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  defection  from  the  ranks  of  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment WHS  comparatively  trivial.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  civil  liberty  was  sharpened  by  the 
increase  of  coercion  and  intimidation.  Some  ill-minded 
and  artful  demagogues  availed  themselves  of  the  popu- 
lar fever,  which  had  never  totally  abated  from  the  year 
1782.  The  pernicious  doctrines  of  Mr.  Payne,  artfully 
mixed  up  with  popular  truisms,  were  circulated  at  the 
lowest  price,  distributed  gratis,  and  imbibed  with  in- 
satiable avidity  :  the  castle-gates  were  trebly  barred 
against  concession  and  indulgence ;  and  every  effort 
to  attain  them  at  a  time  so  critically  awful,  was  pro- 
nounced hostile,  and  a  future  bar,  even  to  seasonable 
application.  The  spiritual  guardians  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people,  circulated  pastoral  instructions 
through  their  dioceses,  to  dehort  their  congregations 
from  imbibing  the  pernicious  doctrines  so  sedulously 
attempted  to  be  spread  amongst  them,  and  to  enforce 
subordination,  peace,  and  loyalty  in  their  conduct. 

On  the  llth  February,   1791,  a  meeting  was  con-  Catholic 

committee. 

both  concurred  in  stamping  the  few,  who  steadily  retained  their 
principles,  with  all  the  odium,  contempt,  and  malevolence,  that  in- 
genuity could  fix  to  the  new  terms,  Jacolins  and  Dejnocrals. 
Thenceforth  a  new  and  sable  tinge  was  thrown  upon  every  attempt 
in  parliament  to  urge  any  popular  measure,  that  would  lately  have 
been  considered  patriotic  and  constitutional.  It  is  not  a  iiltle  re- 
markable, that  the  first  time  Mr.  Burke  publicly  avowed  his  new 
creed,  and  seceded  from  the  opposition,  was  on  Mr.  Flood's  mo- 
tion in  the  British  house  of  commons  for  enquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  popular  representation  in  parliament. 


SO*  The  Rei^i  of  Gear  gs  II  L 

vcned  at  Dublin  of  the  generi.il  committee  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ire  km  .1,  at  which  the  different  resolutions 
and  instructions  -fro  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  read.  They  cum?  to  th;  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, of  applying  for  such  relief,  as  the  wisdom  and 
justice  oi  parliament  might  grant;  and  ihey  hoped 
to  be  restored,  at  least,  to  some  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, whirh  had  be^n  v.'i.sely  granted  to  oihers,  who 
dissented  from  tlie  esLiliished  church  ;  that  they  might 
be  thus  enabled  to  promote,  in  conjunction  uith  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  present  and  future 
haopin.^s  and  strength  of  their  country.  It  was  i,n- 
possible,  that  the  disp  >siiion  to  civil  liberty,  which 
from  the  first  institution  of  the  volunteers  had  p 
vaded  Ireland,  should  have  remained  inactive  upon 
the  great  ma  s  of  the  community,  \\lio  were  catholics. 
little  prominent  however  were  they  as  a  body,  in 
bringing  forward  their  own  cLivns,  that  it  had  been 
frequently  questioned  at  public  meetings  in  then  orth, 
whether  on  thai.  account  they  were  sincere  Li  the  ca; 
of  libert. 


•nfif        The  anl'i-gdliic  influenza,  which  in  Great  Britain 

•  ;>ntC 

fcxiy-  h;id  produced  such  convulsive  cfF.rts  upon  political, 
social,  and  dcmcsiic  order,  planted  discord  in  the  catho- 
lic body  in  Ireland.  About  threescore  of  the  principal 
country  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ea'rl  of 
Fingal,  Lord  K  ,  and  some  of  the  dignified  and 

other  clergy,  had  that  year  seceded   from  the  com- 
mittee,   i!  (    of    it's    bc'ng    too 

cl.  .nected  with  the  patriots  of  the  North,  and 

not  wholly  unfriendly  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
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tevolution.  Hence  the  catholic  body  was  divided  into  1791. 
an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  party.  Such  at  least 
was  it  represented  to  the  public.  The  division  was 
maintained  with  considerable  acrimony.  The  Hon. 
Simon  Butler,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Todd  Jones, 
zealous  friends  of  freedom,  proffered  their  services  to 
the  catholic  committee,  and  published  in  their  own 
names,  some  very  able  and  strong  arguments  for  the 
repeal  of  all  restrictive  laws  against  the  catholics. 
These  publications  contained  language  more  bold  and 
decisive  than  had  hitherto  ever  been  adopted  in  urging 
the  claims  of  that  body.  Some  also  of  their  own  body 
followed  the  example  of  these  protestant  gentlemen, 
and  publicly  spoke  a  language,  which  had  before  never 
come  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  any  one  of  that  persua- 
sion in  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to 
government  than  this  connexion  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Dissenters.  The  first  petition  prepared  by  the 
committee  never  was  presented  to  parliament.  They 
entered  also  into  some  resolutions,  which  reflected  not 
tenderly  upon  the  scceders*.- 

In  the  month  of  June,  1791,  a  paper  was  circulated  United 

.    .  .         ,      .  .      .  Irishmen 

in  Dublin,  containing  the  design  or  an  association  to  of  Belfast 
be  called  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  at  Belfast :  iin. 
a  plan  of  the  society  was  published  in  the  Northern 
Star  in  October  following.     In  the  same  month  the 
Roman   Catholics  published   a,  declaration  of  their 
tenets  and  claims,  in  order  to  remove  prejudices,  and 

*  This  petition  and  the  resolutions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  HI»« 
torical  Review,  vol.  II.    p.  324,  &c. 
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spirit  up  the  exertions  of  their  friends  in  their  cause*. 
In  the  ensuing  month  of  November,  a  similar  society 
of  United  Irishmen  was  established  at  Dublin  :  their 
declaration  was  the  same  as  that  of  Belfast  :  but  a  test 
was  annexed  to  itf.  To  this  society  Mr.  James 
Napper  Tandy  was  secretary,  and  Mr.  Simon  Butler, 
chairman.  It  was  now  the  fixed,  perhaps  improvident 
system  of  the  castle  to  involve  all  societies,  clubs,  and 
associations,  in  one  common  anathema  of  faction  and 
sedition. 
popularity  Every  attention  to  popular  character  was  an  offence 

diicou-  } 

jagedatthc  of  no  mean   standard   at   the  castle.     When  Lord 

<astlc. 

Charlemont  sailed  for  England,  the  Whig  Club,  and 
all  the  volunteer  corps  in  Dublin  attended  him  under 
arms  to  the  water-side,  and  paid  him  the  like  honours 
on  his  return.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  this 
nobleman  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resign- 
ing the  government  of  the  county  of  Armagh.  A  con- 
fidential honor,  which  his  ancestors  had  uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  He  consi- 
dered the  joint  appointment  of  another  nobleman  with 
himself  in  that  governments  an  offence  and  insult.  His 


»  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  179 J, 
and  may  he  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Historical  Review, 
No.  LXXX1V. 

•j-  It  is  requisite  to  shew,  that  these  first  societies  of  United 
Irishmen  diflVrcd  from  those  that  afterwards  entered  into  the  re 
bellion.  Here  nothing  was  secret,  nothing  ambiguous,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  loyal  subject.  Their  test  and  con- 
stitution are  to  be  seen  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Historical  Review., 
-No.  LXXXV. 


: 
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lordship's  predilections  for  the  dissenters  were  particu-  1/92. 
larly  obnoxious  to  government :  for  the  efforts  of  the 
northern  dissenters  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were  in- 
.finitely  more  dreaded  by  government,  than  the  claims 
.of  catholic  emancipation.  The  anniversary  com- 
memoration of  the  French  revolution  was  celebrated 
.on  the  1 4th  of  July,  by  the  inhabitants  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfast.  All  the  armed  corps  of  volunteers 
attended.  These  public  acts  of  the  protestants  in  the 
north  gave  heinous  offence  to  government,  and  Messrs. 
Tone,  Simon  Butler,  and  Todd  Jones,  were  the  avowed 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  catholic  committee.  Some 
of  the  catholic  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  who  dis- 
approved of  these  societies,  seceded  formally  from  the 
•catholic  committee ;  and  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1791,  presented  to  the  lord-lieutenant  a  petition  or  ad- 
dress, which  went  no  farther  than  a  general  expression 
of  submissiveness  and  respect  to  government,  throwing 
themselves  and  their  body  upon  their  humanity  and 
wisdom*.  Three  days  after,  the  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin  published  a  circular  letter,  containing  a  decla- 
ration of  their  political  sentiments,  and  their  testf, 
i  and  animadverting  severely  upon  the  64  addressers. 

The  year  1792  opened  scenes  peculiarly  important  Com- 

'  .  *  mencc- 

to  Ireland.     The  whole  catholic  body  on  different  mem  of 

cathoiic  re- 
lief. 

*  A  copy  of  the  address,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
subscribed  it,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Historical  Review, 
Ko.  LXXXV1.  It  highly  displeased  the  opposite  party,  and  many 
tevere  things  were  said  upon  the  64  addressers.  It  was  called  th* 
eleemosynary  address. 

i  For  this  declaration,  vide  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVII. 
X   2 
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1792.  grounds,  was  now  worked  up  to  a  lively  expectation 
Wv"-  of  relief.  The  addressers  superadded  to  the  equitable 
grounds  of  their  claims,  the  submissivencss  and  re- 
spect of  their  application,  and  their  confidence  in  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  ministers.  The  peti- 
tioners relied  more  on  the  dry  force  of  truth  and 
equity,  than  on  the  liberality  or  justice  of  govern- 
ment. The  late  political  change  in  the  public  mind 
had  been  mainly  produced  by  the  writings  of  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Payne :  between  these  two  extremes,  no 
middle  post  was  tenable.  In  order,  therefore;  to 
purge  themselves  of  that  levelling  democracy,  which 
was  so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  government,  the  ca- 
tholicc  ommittee  chose  for  their  counsel  arid  agent  the 
son  of  Mr.  Burke  ;  conceiving,  that  he  would  give 
no  advice,  concur  in  no  measure,  abet  no  step,  with- 
out the  privity,  direction,  and  approbation  of  his 
father  :  and  it  was  no  unfair  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  generality  of  the  catholic  body,  that  whatever 
was  backed  and  supported  by  Mr.  Burke*,  could  not 

*  It  had  been  concerted,  nnd  it  was  soon  after  well  known,  that 
Mr.  Burke's  particular  friend.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  was  to 
bring  forward  the  Hourm  Catholic  bill.  Mr.  Burke  on  that  occasion 
wrote  a  very  able  letter,  or  rather  a  most  constitutional  essay,  on 
the  subject  to 'his  friend.  Th;s  letter  is  of  material  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Sir  Her- 
cules L:!ii£ris!u-  was  the.  nun  fixed  upon  by  government  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  of  their  claims.  He  had  formerly  been  fa- 
vorable to  them  :  but  his  sentiment,  hnd  been  latterly  §omewhat 
altered  by  the  fashionable  cry  against  all  popular  claims,  and  lilt 
fear  of  opposing  the  system  of  the  castle,  \vli-eh  had  ever  been 
the  polar  star  of  his  political  navigation.  In  the  Historical  Be* 
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be  urged  or  claimed  upon  French  principles.     The     1792. 
great  object  of  political  attention  in  the  year   1792, 
was  the  question  of  opening  some  constitutional  rights 
to  the  catholics.     The  transactions  of  this  year  have 
been  misrepresented.     Although  it  be  notorious,  that 
no  member  of  opposition  brought  forward  or  moved 
any  thing  on  behalf  of  the  catholics  during  the  session, 
(except  the  presentation  of  petitions)  and  that  the  bill 
brought  in  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  an  invariable 
supporter  of  government,  had  been  fully  approved  of 
by  government  before  it  was  presented :  yet  has  the 
Earl  of  Clare  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  de- 
clared, that  "  *with  respect  to  the  old  code  of  the 
Popery  laws,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt,  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  repealed.     Jt  was  impossible*  that  any 
country  could  continue  to  exist  under  a  code,  by  which 
a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  was  cut  off  from  the  rights 
pf  property.     But  in   the   relaxation  of  these   laws 
there  was  a  fatal  error.     It  should  have  been  taken  up 
systematically  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  not 
left  in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  who  chose  to 
take  possession  of  it,  as  an  engine  of  power  or  popu- 
larity.    This,  however  ^yas  dqne,"     The  catholics, 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  hardships  they  had  so 
long  laboured  under,  could  not  be  insensible  of  the 
unaccustomed  sympathy  and  liberality  of  any  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen.     They  did  nof:  weigh  to  a 

view,  vol.  II.  p.  338,  &c.  may  be  seen  Mr.  R.  Burke'g  defence 
of  the  petitioners  against  the  addressers  :  and  a  full  refutation  of 
the  charges  thrown  upon  the  conduct  of  the  committee. 

*  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1800. 
X  3 
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scruple  those  differences,  by  which  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  established  church  and  the  Dissenters  varied 
from  their  own  j  nor  did  they  open  old  accounts  to 
discover,  whether,  the  asperity  of  puritanical  rigor 
had  been  softened  by  the  assumption  of  Protestant 
ascendancy.  Whoever,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  coiir 
stitutional  freedom  avowed  the  principle  of  their 
emancipation  was  naturally  received  with  cordiality. 
Although  the  catholics  were  not  generally  admitted 
into  the  different  societies  lately  instituted  for  pro- 
moting the  popular  objects  of  civil  freedom  and  re- 
form, yet  it  was  morally  impossible,  that  many  ca- 
tholic individuals  should  not  have  sympathized  with 
their  protestant  brethren  in  forwarding  them.  Nothing 
however  had  been  attempted  by  them  as  a  body  to- 
wards their  attainment.  Their  exertions  were  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code. 
Parliament  On  the  19th  of  January,  ]?92,  the  parliament 
was  opened  in  the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Grattan  ob- 
jected to  that  part  of  the  address,  which  went  to 
thank  his  Majesty,  for  continuing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  a  lord  lieutenant,  whose  mea- 
sures he  had  found  it  mcessary  to  resist,  and 
who  had  uniformly  opposed  every  measure  urged  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  Ten  years,  said  he,  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  recovered  their  constitution, 
and  three  since  they  had  lost  it.  M  heir  present  mini- 
sters had  made  two  attempts  on  their  liberties;  the 
first  had  failed,  the  .second  had  succeeded.  They 
could  remember  the  propositions  :  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  British 
parliament  j  an  expedient  was  devised  j  let  the  Irish 


meets. 
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parliament  govern  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  Britain 
govern  the  Irish  parliament.  This  measure  was  de- 
feated by  the  influence  principally  of  that  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  refused  to  go  through  the  bill,  and 
who  had  been  dismissed.  They,  who  made  the  at- 
tempt had  been  advanced  and  rewarded.  The  path 
of  public  treachery  in  a  principal  country  leads  to  the 
block  ;  but  in  a  nation,  governed  like  a  province,  to 
the  helm.  The  second  attempt  was  their  modelling 
of  the  parliament  in  1789,  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
interest  of  half  a  million  to  buy  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  the  sale  of  the  peerage,  and  the  purchase  of 
seats  in  the  commons  j  the  formation  of  a  stock-purse 
by  the  minister  to  monopolize  boroughs,  and  buy  up 
representations.  That  new  practice,  whereby  the 
minister  of  the  crown  became  the  common  borough- 
broker  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  an  offence  so  mul- 
titudinous, and  in  all  its  parts  so  criminal,  as  to  call 
for  radical  reformation,  and  exemplary  punishment; 
whether  the  persons  concerned  were  Lord  Buck- 
ingham or  his  secretary,  or  those,  who  became  the 
objects  of  his  promotion,  because  they  had  been  the 
|  ministers  of  his  vices.  It  was  a  conspiracy  against  the 
!  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  sought  to  establish, 
i  and  had  established,  in  the  place  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, a  corrupt  despotism.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  answered,  that  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  merely  recapitulated  the  old  invectives  of 
many  sessions  ;  they  had  been  already  refuted,  and  if 
they  were  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  that  ses- 
sion j  they  would  be  refuted  again, 

x  4 
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1792. 

^s->         On.  the  25th  of  January,  1 792,  Sir  H.  Lan^; 

Sir  Hercules 

i.ansrrivhc    rose,  according  to  notice,  to  bring  forward  some  re- 
moves the 
catholic  bill,  solutions   in   favour  of  the  catholics.     He  prefaced 

his    motion    by    a    warm    and    able,    though    very 
guarded  speech,     H?  went  through  all  the  conces- 
sions made   to   them   by    the  legislature.     He  con- 
fessed his  ardour  had  been  checked  by  the  general 
circulation  of  wild  principles  of  democracy,  with  which 
some  attempts  had  been  made  to  connect  the  cause  of 
the  catholics.     He  had  then,  hoy/ever,  the  happiness 
to  assert  from  authority,  what  he  had  long  learned 
from  experience:    that  not  a  sentiment  pf  that  ten- 
dency was  entertained  by  the  catholic  bodyj    none 
such  belonged  to  them  ;  they  renounced  them ;  they 
utterly  disclaimed  them.    There  was  not  a  class  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  more  attached  than  they  were  to  the 
monarchy  and  hcraditary  succession,  more  obedient  to 
the  laws,  or  more  devoted  to  the  king  and  constitu- 
tion, as  by  law  established.     It  was  under  such  con- 
viction, that  he  addressed  them  with  confidence  for  a 
further  repeal  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  that  extent,  which  their  wisdom  and  liberality 
should  lead  them  to  think  expedient.     What  that  ex- 
tent should  be,  appeared  to  him  the  only  question,  that 
could  divide  the  opinion  of  parliament  on  the  subject. 

1st.  He  would  give  them  the  practice  and  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  a  reasonable  provision,  and  appli- 
cation of  their  talents  to  their  own  country. 

2dly.  He  tvould  restore  to  them  education,  entire 
and  unrestrained ;  because  a  state  of  ignorance  was  a 
state  of  barbarity.  That  would  be  accomplished  by 
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Diking  off  the  necessity  for  a  license,  as  enjoined  by     1792. 
the  act  of  178?.  «  ~~v""^ 

Sdly.  He  would  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  inter- 
course and  affection,  by  allowing  intermarriage,  re-? 
pealing  that  cruel  statute,  which  served  to  betray  female 
credulity,  and  bastardize  the  children  of  a  virtuous 
mother. 

4.thly.  He  would  remove  those  obstructions  to  arts 
and  manufactures,  that  limited  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, which  were  so  necessary  to  assist  and  promote 
trade.  He  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  certain  restraints  and  dis- 
abilities, under  which  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  labour  from  statutes  at  present  in  force.'* 
Mr.  Hobart  seconded  the  motion,  without  making  any 
observation.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  same,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice. 

No  sooner  had  this  leave  been  given,   than  Mr.  Mr.o'Hara 

presents  a 

O'Hara  after  having  expressed  his  hearty  concur-  \>ctmua 
rence  in  what  had  been  done,  suggested,  that  in  order  commute*. 
to  have  the  subject  fully  before  the  house,  it  was 
desiriable,  that  they  should  know  exactly  the  par- 
ticulars, in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  desired  relief : 
and  they  might  easily  draw  the  line  by  the  new  act  of 
parliament  so  strongly,  as  to  preclude  any  expectation 
of  change,  at  least,  for  many  years  to  .come.  Those 
considerations  (he  said)  had  induced  him  to  listen  to 
the  desire  of  £  very  particular  friend  of  his,  to  lay  a 
petition  containing  such  a  statement  before  the  house. 
A  friend,  who  was  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persna- 
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sion,  but  one,  to  whom  he  would  not  willingly  refuse 
any  thing  he  could  ask,  had  desired  him,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  present  it.  Though  he  did  not  know  the 
petitioners,  he  knew  the  integrity  of  his  friend,  who 
told  him  they  were  altogether  worth  upwards  of  a 
million,  which  he  mentioned  to  shew,  that  they  were 
considerable  individuals,  whose  sentiments  might  be 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  greater  part  at  least  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  However,  though  he  presented 
the  petition,  he  requested  not  to  be  considered  as  its 
particular  patron ;  for  'he  had  agreed  to  present  it 
upon  the  terms  only  of  reserving  to  himself  the  full 
liberty  of  discussing  every  part  of  it,  and  condemning 
or  approving,  as  he  might  think  proper.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  ventured  to  offer  the  petition  to  the 
house  ;  and  the  rather,  because  to  petition  parliament 
was  a  matter  of  right  in  the  subject ;  and  a  member 
could  hardly  refuse  to  present  a  petition,  if  required  by 
no  improper  description  of  men  ;  but  more  particu- 
larly, because  the  petition  brought  information  before 
the  house,  which' might  be  useful  in  framing  the  bill. 
The  petitioners,  after  stating  the  particulars,  in 
which  they  hoped  for  relief,  promised  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  relief  parliament  might  think  proper  to 
give  them*.  The  solicitor-general  said,  the  petition, 


*  Whilst  Mr.  Sheridan  was  observing,  that  it  was  a  very  odd 
way  of  introducing  a  petition,  to  state  that  it  came  not  from  any 
particular  body  of  men,  but  from  an  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr. 
R.  Burke,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  by  Mr  O'Hara,  having  in- 
cautiously ventured  into  the  body  of  the  house  behind  the  speaker'* 
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in  its  present  state  of  abandonment,  could  be  no 
object  of  notice  :  he  therefore  moved  the  question 
of  adjournment.  Mr,  D.  Brown  was  for  receiving 
the  petition.  However,  Mr.  O'Hara  withdrew  it  for 
the  present,  because  he  could  not  say  he  had  seen 
the  petitioners  sign  it  :  he  should  present  it  another 
day*. 

The  catholic  committee  anxious  to  act  in  full  con-  Catholic 

bill. 

cert  with  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  as  he  was  well 
known  to  do  nothing  without  the  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  government,  entered  into  soinef  unanimous 
resolutions  calculated  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  calumnies  of  their  enemies. 
On  the  same  day,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  '\  intro- 
duced his  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  : 
it  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Four  days 
after,  Mr.  John  O'Neil  presented  a  petition  from  Bel- 
fast signed  by  more  than  six  hundred  persons  of 

chair,  to  speak  with  Mr.  O'Hara,  there  arose  a  general  cry  of 
"  into  custody  !"  He  instantly  withdrew. 

*  Mr.  Grattan,  feeling  that  this  treatment  of  a  petition  signed 
by  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  community,,  was  rather  insult- 
ing, closed  a  very  impressive  speech  in  the  following  words: 
What  you  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  give  it  liberally:  what 
you  refuse,  refuse  decently  :  whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  discre- 
tion :  whatever  you  say,  let  it  be  the  language  of  decency  and 
gt>od  manners. 

f  These  resolutions  may  be  seen  in  vol.  II.  of  Historical  Review, 
p.  358. 

|  12  Parl,  Debates,  p.  58. 
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respectability;  praying  that  the  legislature  would  re. 
peal  all  penal  and  restrictive  laws  against  catholics, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  with  their  protest- 
ant  fellow-subjects.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  before 
the  catholic  bill  committed  for  that  day,  was  called 
on,  Mr.  Stewart  made  a  motion,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  beseeching  his  Majesty 
to  take  into  his  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and 
to  make  such  further  provision  for  them,  as  in  his 
wisdom  and  bounty  he  should  think  fit ;  and  that 
the  house  would  make  good  the  same.  Sir  Edward 
Newenham  and  others  bore  testimony  to  the  loyalty 
and  virtues  of  the  protestant  dissenters.  As  par- 
liament was  about  granting  favors  to  the  catho- 
lics, they  could  not  refuse  justice  to  the  presbyte- 
rians. 
of  The  great  body  of  the  catholics  was  little  satis- 

IhecathoMC  ' 

committee,  fted  with  the  concessions  contained  in  the  bill  of 
o»  ihe  biii.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  They  were  convinced,  that 
this  bill  had  been  substituted  for  another,  of  more 
extensive  concession,  which  had  been  intended  and 
would  have  been  obtained,  but  for  the  arts  of 
fome  designing,  and  the  credulity  of  some  honest 
men.  \Vhilst  the  bill  was  in  progress,  the  catholic 
committee  prepared  a  petition,  calculated  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  against  their  proceeding.  It 
was  signed  by  fifty  of  the  most  respectable  catho- 
lic commercial  characters  in  Dublin,  on  behalf  of 
thcmcelves  and  thtir  brethren,  throughout  the  kin£- 
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<iom*»  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Egan,  and  was  or-  [^\ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table.  When  the  catholic  bill 
was  debated,  all  cautiously  confined  their  ideas  of 
indulgence  to  the  points  of  the  bill :  and  many 
took  that  opportunity  of  pledging  themselves  never 
to  grant  the  elective  franchise  as  a  concession  in- 

*  12  Par!.  Deb.  p.  125; 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  \n 
Parliament  assembled. 

"  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Roman  Catholics,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

*r    HUMSLY  SIIEWETH, 

"  That  as  the  house  has  thought  it  expedient  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
tp  a  further  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  still  subsisting  against 
them,  they  beg  leave,  with  all  humility,  to  come  before  the  house 
with  the  most  heartfelt  assurance  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  par- 
liament, which  is  at  all  times  desirous  most  graciously  to  attend 
to  the  petitions  of  the  people ;  they  therefore  humbly  presume  to 
aubmit  to  the  house  their  entreaty,  that  they  should  take  into 
their  consideration  whether  the  removal  of  some  of  the  civil  Jo- 
capacities,  under  which  they  labour,  and  the  restoration  of  thf 
petitioners  to  some  share  in  the  elective  franchise,  which  they 
enjoyed  long  after  the  revolution,  will  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
protestant  state,  add  new  vigonr  to  industry,  and  afford  pro- 
tection and  happiness  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  ;  that  the  peti- 
tioners refer  with  confidence  to  their  conduct  for  a  century  past, 
to  prove  the'ir  uniform  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  laws,  and  t» 
corroborate  their  solemn  declaration,  that  if  they  obtr.m  from  the 
justice  and  benignity  of  parliament,  such  relaxation  from  certain 
incapacities,  and  a  participation  in  that  franchise,  which  will  rawe 
them  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  their  gratitude  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  benefit,  and  that  enjoying  some  share  in  the  happy  consti- 
tution of  Ireland,  they  will  exert  themselves  with  additional  zeal 
in  its  conservation.*4 
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1/92.  compatible  with  the  protestant  ascendancy.  Mr, 
Grattan,  though  instructed  to  oppose  the  bill  by 
his  constituents,  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  would  not 
sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests  of  three  millions  to 
the  caprice  or  prejudice  of  some  individuals.  The 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  after 
midnight,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart,  not  wishing  to 
precipitate  matters  suggested,  that  the  chairman  should 
f  report  progress,  and  leave  was  given  to  sit  again  on  the 
20th  of  February.  On  that  day  Mr.  David  La  louche 
moved,  that  the  petition  of  the  catholic  committee 
should  be  rejected,  and  after  a  violent  debate  it  was  re- 
jected by  208  against  23.  The  petition  from  Belfast  was 
rejected  by  a  larger  majority.  The  bill  passed  without 
further  opposition.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  house 
of  commons  was  much  the  same,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  two  preceding  sessions.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby, 
after  a  warm  debate  on  the  East  India  bill,  renewed 
his  profession,  that  he  never  would  vote  with  any  ad- 
ministration, until  that  and  the  other  measures,  to 
which  he  and  the  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  he 
acted  were  pledged,  should  have  been  obtained.  The 
other  patriotic  bills  were  again  brought  forward  and 
again  rejected*.  An  interesting  and  heated  debate 
arose  out  of  Mr.  Browne's  motion  to  repeal  an  act 
of  the  last  session  for  appointing  a  weigh-master  for 
the  city  of  Corkf.  After  prefacing  his  motion  by 
animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  administration  in 

*   15  Com,  Journ.  p.  87. 
f  12  Parl.  Deb.  p.2;o. 
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pursuing  that  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  system,  1792 
which  they  had  laid  down  and  strictly  adhered  to,  of 
i  creating  influence,  he  severely  reprobated  the  appoint- 
ment made  by  government  to  the  office  of  weigh-mas- 
ter  of  Cork,  which  had  been  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  bestowed  on  members  of  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  parliamentary  influence.  The  office 
i  had  been  violently  taken  from  the  corporation  of  Cork. 
The  minister  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  insult  on  the  crown.  Colonel  Hutchinson* 
said,  he  never  should  cease  to  claim  the  common  law- 
right  of  the  corporation  of  Cork,  whilst  he  had  a  seat 
within  those  walls.  The  corruptions  of  ministers  were 
not  to  divest  private  rights.  And  Mr.  George  Pon- 
sonby  observed,  that  before  this  grant,  administration 
had  already  one  hundred  and  ten  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners, and  that  was  sufficient  to  carry  any  measure 
they  might  want,  without  creating  such  additional  in- 
fluence. Never  was  this  gentleman  more  animated 
against  the  system  of  government  then  prevailing,  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  laid  open  to  the  house  the 
whole  train  of  negociations  for  f  proselytizing  for  the 

Marquis  of  Buckingham's  administration. 

i 

*  Now  Lord  Hutchinson. 

•\  He  was  one  of  the  persons  dismissed  from  office  at  that 
time;  yet  he  received  a  message  from  Lord  Buckingham,  through 
;  the  attorney-general  (afterwards  Earl  Clare),  "  that  if  he  would 
consent  to  support  his  administration,  he  should  not  only  hold 
any  office,  but  receive  any  favour  government  had  it  in  their 
power  to  best.ow."  His  answer  was,  "  that  he  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  serve  the  king's  government,  but  his  own  consistency 
never  would  permit  him  to  support  a  lord-lieutenant,  on  whose 
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1/92.  When  the  money  bills  were  carried  up  to  the  lord?, 
parliament  the  speaker  addressed  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  an  adu1- 
latory  speech,  strongly  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  protestant  ascendancy,  and  with  it  the 
continuance  of  the  many,  blessings  the  kingdom  thcA 
enjoyed.  After  an  adjournment  lor  about  one  month 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  April ; 
when  his  excellency  assured  both  houses  of  parliament, 
ts  that  he  had  his  Majesty's  commands  to  express  his: 
approbation  of  the  wisdom,  that  had  guided  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  present  session,  especially  in  the 
liberal  indulgences  they  had  afforded  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren."  It  thus  appeared  how  much  morfc 
liberally  the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  the  cathc*- 
lies,  than  the  Irish  government,  whose  sentiments  Mr. 
Foster  spoke.  Several  members  complained  of  the 
influence  of  the  British  cabinet  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Irish  senate.  Such  of  the  protestants,  as 
wished  the  Irish  to  become  a  people,  and  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  scouted  the  cry 
of  protcslmit  ascendancy ,  adopting  the  axiom  of  Mr. 
Graftal}*  that  the  Irish  protestant  u'oiikl  never  be  frc 
Kuf'-/  t/ic  Irish  catholic  should  ccaxc  to  be  a  slave.  The 
catholic  committee  now  felt  the  happy  effects  of  se- 
curing, through  their  agent,  the  countenance  and  sup- 

".rt  he  had  voted  a  parliamentary  censure.  Jf  other  gentle- 
men thought  the  interests  of  the  country  were  better  supported 
by  nfmniy  fawning  on  a  lord-lieutenant,  than  by  a  manly  dis* 
ch.rrge  of  duty,  let  them  pursue  that  mode.  He  never  would." — 
For  more  of  this  curious  transaction,  see  Historical  Review.  voK 
II.  p.  367.' 
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port  of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  influence  upon  the  British 
cabinet  kept  pace  with  his  opposition  to  the  French 
revolution. 

Previous  to  any  further  application  to  the  legisla-  Catholic 
ture  the  committee  resolved  to  give  to1  their  country 
the  utmost  satisfaction  upon  all  topics  of  their  faith, 
connected,  however  remotely,  with  the  principles  of 
good  order  and  government.  For  this  purpose  they 
published  a  declaration  *  of  their  tenets,  which  was 
signed  generally  by  the  catholics  of  all  descriptions 
through  the  kingdom,  clergy  and  laity.  It  re- 
ceived the  warm  approbation  of  their  supporters, 
and  imposed  silence  on  many  of  their  opponents.  Hav- 
ing thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  way  by  the  removal 
of  prejudice,  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them/  in 
order  to  induce  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  afford 
relief  to  four  millions  of  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects, 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  unequivocal  sense  of  all  the  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  which  could  only  be  fairly  collected 
and  fully  expressed  by  delegation!  ;  the  committee 

refore  devised  and  circulated  a  plan,  to  ascertain 
by  these  means  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  of 
their  body  in  Ireland. 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this  plan,  a  ge-  Alarra 
neral  outcry  was  raised  against  it.     Sedition,  tumult, 
conspiracy,  and  treason  were  echoed  from  county  to 

county,  from  grand  jury  to  grand  jury.     Some  legis- 

•  -  ' 

~*  This  declaration  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Historical 
Review,  No.  LXXXVIII. 

f  This  plan  of  delegation  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  same  Ap- 
pendix, No.LXXXIX. 
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1792-  lators  high  in  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
armed  with  the  influence  of  station  and  office,  presided 
at  those  meetings,  and  were  indecently  forward  in  ar- 
raigning measures,  upon  the  merits  of  which  in  another 
place  and  in  another  function  they  were  finally  to  de- 
termine* The  exaggerated  and  alarming  language  of 
most  of  the  grand  juries  imported,  that  the  catholic^ 
of  Ireland  were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  insurrection, 
ready  to  hurl  the  King  from  his  throne,  and  tear  the 
whole  frame  of  the  constitution  to  pieces.  They  vied 
with  each  other,  which  should  most  acrimoniously  re- 
probate the  inflammatory  and  dangerous  publication. 
Some  of  the  grand  juries  went  the  length  of  falsely 
asserting,  that  "  the  last  session  of  parliament  left  the 
Roman  catholics  in  no  wise  different  from  their  pro- 
testant  fellow-subjects,  save  only  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power."  Some  of  the  grand  juries  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  of  reso- 
lutions injurious  to  their  catholic  brethren.  Agents 
were  publicly  employed  to  tamper  with  every  grand 
jury  during  the  summer  assizes.  Nothing  could 
tend  more  directly  to  foment  disunion.  Counter-re- 
solutions, answers,  and  replies,  addresses,  and  pro- 
testations, were  circulated  in  the  public  papers  *  from 
some  grand  jurymen,  and  from  many  different  bodies 

*  The  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  were  filled  with  cliarget, 
defences,  and  recriminations,  which  fatally  proved  the  extensive 
influence  and  unwearied  exertions  of  thai  part  of  protcstant  Ira- 
land,  which  laboured  to  retain  possession  of  the  political  power, 
which  it  had  for  centuries  enjoyed.  Specimens  are  to  be  $ee» 
in  the  Appendix  to  Historical  Review,  No.  XC. 
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cf  catholics.  Bold  and  severe  publications  appeared 
during  the  course  6f  the  summer,  not  only  from  in- 
dividuals of  the  catholic  body,  but  from  the  friends  of 
their  cause  amongst  the  protestants.  In  order  to  bring 
into  view  all  the  pen  aides  and  ,  disabilities,  to  which 
the  body  remained  still  subject,  after  the  puny  relief 
of  the  pompous  bill  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr. 
£imon  Butler  published,  by  order  of  the  Society  of 
the  United  Irishmen  at  Belfast,  a  Digest  of  the  Popery 
Law0,.  A  formal  vindication  of  the  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the 
charges  made  against  them  by  certain  late  grand 
juries,  and  other  interested  bodies  in  that  country, 
vas  published  by  order  of  the  committee  ** 

*  In  this  work  they  sum  up  a  recapitulation  of  the  grievances 
by  which  they  were  still  affected;  and  then  conclude:  "  Such  is 
the  situation  of  three  millions  of  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  their 
native  land  !  Excluded  from  every  trust,  power,  or  emolument  of 
the  state,  civil  or  military  3  excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution  in  all  its  parts  ;  excluded  from  all  corporate  rights, 
and  immunities  ;  expelled  from  grand  juries,  restrained  in  petit 
juries;  excluded  from  every  direction,  from  every  trcst,  frorft 
every  incorporated  society,  from  every  establishment,  occasional  or 
fixed,  instituted  for  public  defence,  public  police,  public  morals, 
or  public  convenience;  from  the  Bench,  from  the  Bank,  frtfm 
the  Exchange,  from  the  University,  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, &c.  Such  is  the  state,  which  the  corporation  of  Dublin 
have  thought  proper  to  assert,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
ike  protestants,  save  only  in  the  exercise  of  political  power  ;  and 
the  host  of  grand  juries  consider  as  essential  to  ike  existence  of 
the  constitution,  to  the  permanency  of  {he  connection  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  continuation  of  the  throne  in  his  Majesty's  Royal 
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17&2.         The  catholic  committee  became  obnoxious  to  go- 
Cautious     vernment  in  proportion  to  the  sympathy  and  connec- 

confluctcf      .  .          ,r 

the  catholic  tion,  which  it  was  supposed  existed  between  them 
mod  meet-'  and  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  and  other  political 
i»te«.  "  clubs  recently  instituted  for  promoting  civil  freedom. 
It  was  natural  for  persons  staggering  under  oppression 
cordially  to  grasp  every  hand,  that  held  out  relief*. 
After  the  severe  summer  campaign,  in  which  the  ca- 
tholics had  to  encounter  so  much  obloquy  from  grand 
juries  and  other  meetings  of  protestants,  which  were 
generally  considered  to  have  been  packed  and  sti- 
mulated to  their  resolutions  by  the  chancellor,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  other  monopo- 
lizers of  the  civil  power  of  the  state ;  they  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  fresh  imputations  against  their 
civil  conduct  in  applying  for  redress  of  grievances. 
They  iherefore  procured  and  circulated  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Simon  Butler  and  Mr.  Burston,  both  King's 
counsel,  upon  the  legality  of  the  circular  letter  signed 
Edward  Byrne,  and  their  other  proceedings.  Upon 
the  strength  of  these  opinions,  the  catholics  proceeded 
to  choose  delegates  for  each  district  throughout  the 
kingdom :  the  elections  were  quickly  completed  with- 

*  Few  or  none  of  these  political  societies  admitted  catholic 
members.  The  whig  club  would  not  even  permit  the  catholic 
question  to  be  agitated  amongst  them.  Had  it  been  true,  as  it 
is  lashiotiable  \viih  all  the  modem  traducers  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion to  assert,  that  there  was  as  much  treason  in  Dublin  in  17§2, 
as  in  the  year  1799,  and  that  these  political  societies  were  the 
hot-beds  of  rebellion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  catholics,  who 
wrre  excluded  from  them,  \Pere  not  the  authors  or  fomenters  of 
that  rebellion. 
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out  disturbance.     The  first  meeting  of  the  delegates     ^Q2- 
was  in  Taylor's-hall,  Back- lane*,  Dublin,  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1792. 

Other  circumstances  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  i"sh  na- 

.  tional  guard. 

year,  which  tended  to  alarm  government.  The  na- 
tional guard,  a  new  military  body,  was  arrayed  and 
disciplined  in  Dublin.  They  wore  green  uniforms, 
•with  buttons  engraved  with  a  harp,  under  a  cap  of 
liberty,  instead  of  a  crown.  They  affected  to  address 
each  other  by  the  appellation  of  citizen,  in  imitation 
of  the  French,  They  were  in  high  favour  with  the 
populace,  who  cordially  greeted  them  whenever  they 
appeared  on  parade.  To  prevent  a  general  insurrec- 
tion the  magistrates  patrolled  the  streets  with  bodies 
of  horse  each  night ;  rumours  of  conspiracies  and  as- 
sassinations were  set  afloat,  which  either  never  existed 
or  were  prevented  by  the  timely  interposition  of  go- 
vernment. Amongst  other  events  of  the  year  1792, 
that  tended  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  Defenderism.  Until  that  time  the  De- 
fenders had  not  been  seen  beyond  the  counties  of 
Armagh  and  Louth  :  now  they  suddenly  appeared 
in  bodies  in  the  county  of  Meath,  particularly  in 
those  parts  which  adjoin  to  Cavan.  There,  and  in 
the  adjacent  parts,  resided  numerous  tribes  of  pres- 
;  byterians,  called  by  the  common  people  Scots.  Be^ 
tween  these,  and  the  lower  order  of  catholics,  there 
had  prevailed  for  many  years  an  hereditary  animosity  j 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  on  which  side  ignorance  an4 

*  Whence  in  derision  it  was  called  the  Back-lane  parliament. 
Y  3 
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J7Q2.    religious   prejudice  preponderated.      The  Defer, 

were  now  the  aggressors :  their  plan  was  to  procure 
arms,  and  to  deprive  all  those  of  arms,  who  were  not 
engaged  in  their  cause.  They  began  with  the  presby- 
terianSj  and  not  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  The 
Scots  were  joined  by  their  brethren  qf  Cavan.  Their 
fury  against  the  aggressors,  who  were  mostly  catho- 
lics, fell  indiscriminately  against  all  of  that  persuasion. 
Atrocities  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  Pei  p- 
of-Day  Boys  prevailed ;  and  they  over-ran  the  coun- 
try, pillaged,  plundered,  and  burnc.d,  without  requir* 
ing  any  mark  of  guilt  but  religion.  Their  proceed- 
ings, if  not  encouraged,  were  at  least  connived  at, 
until  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  restrained  those  pj  Cavan; 
and  their  brethren  of  Meath,  finding  themselves  aban- 
doned by  the  great  strength  of  their  purty,  became 
quiet.  The  catholics,  though  openly  and  severely 
pointed  at  during  these  transactions,  never  complain- 
ed of  the  outrages  of  the  Scots,  lest  their  complaints 
might  seem  to  encourage  the  unprincipled  wretches, 
who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  opposition,  became  members  of  a  newly-instituted 
society  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  liberty,  : 
peace*.  Several  of  the  catholic  committee  sympa- 

•  The  spirit  of  this  association  nppears  from  their  declaration, 
•which  every  member  was  obliged  to  subscribe  ;  and  which  p^ 
\vhilst  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  in  the  chair,  on  the  2/th  of 
December,  17Q2.  "  I  solemnly  promise  and  dec! arc,  that 
I  will,  by  all  lawful  means,  promote  a  radical  and  effectual  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  including  per- 
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thizing  with  their  patriotic  countrymen,  were  nearly 


as  anxious  for  carrying  that  great  national  object,  as 
their  own  emancipation.  It  was  for  a  time  doubted, 
whether  they  should  address  the  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  as  catholics  or  as  Irishmen. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  conciliatory  coali- 


•don  had  been  effected  between  the  committee  and  presented 
most  of  the  sixty-four  addressers.  Convinced,  that  throne. 
his  Majesty's  ministers  in  England  were  disposed  to 
favor  their  pretensions,  the  catholics  determined  to 
act  with  internal  union,  firmness,  and  moderation, 
They  framed  a  petition*  to  the  King,  modestly  repre» 
senting  their  grievances.  It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy 
and  Dr.  Moylan,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and  by  the  several  delegates  for  the  different  districts 
which  they  respectively  represented.  They  then  chose 
five  delegates  to  present  it  to  his  Majesty  ;  namely,  Sir 
Thomas  French,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Deve- 
reux,  and  Mr.  Bellew.  They  went  by  short  seas  ; 
and  in  passing  through  Belfast  were  waited  upon  by 

sons  of  all  religious  persuasions  ;  and  thai  I  will  unceasingly  pursue 
that  object,  until  it  shall  have  been  unequivocally  obtained  :  and, 
seriously  apprehending  the  dangerous  consequences  of  certain 
levelling  tenets,  and  seditious  principles,  which  have  lately  been 
disseminated,  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  will  resist  all  attempts 
to  introduce  any  new  form  of  government  into  this  country,  or 
in  any  manner  to  subvert  or  impair  our  constitution,  consisting  of 
Jung,  lords  and  commons." 

*  This  petition  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Historical 
Jleview,  No.  XCV.  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  delegate* 

o  signed  it. 
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the  most  respectable  inhabitants.  On  their  depart  i. 
the  populace  took  their  horses  from  their  carriages 
and  dragged  them  through  the  town  amidst  the 
liveliest  shouts  of  joy  and  wishes  for  their  success. 
On  the.2d  of  January,  1793,  the  delegates  were  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting their  petition  to  his  Majesty,  who  was  pleased 
most  graciously  to  receive  it.  Without  loss  of  time 
they  returned  to  Dublin  the  welcome  heralds  of  the 
benign  countenance  of  the  father  of  his  people. 
state  of  the  Since  Ireland  had  gained  a  constitution,  no  year  was 

nation  at  ' 

oMheT^  so  PreSnant  witn  great  events  to  that  kingdom  as  the 
sion  of       year  1793.     The  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
.nuary,  and  when  the  lord-lieutenant,  after  lamenting 
the  spirit  of  discontent,  that  had  manifested  itself  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  having  stated  the 
ambitious  and  aggressive  views  of  France,  assured  the 
parliament,  that  he  had  it  in  particular  command  from 
his  Majesty,  to  recommend  it  lo  them  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  might 
be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  support  of  the  established 
'hution.    With  this  view  his  Majesty  trusted,  that 
the  5  of  his  Majesty's  catholic  subjects  would 

engage  th  ir  mious  attention,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  ^oct,  he  relied  on  the  wisdom  and  li- 

Iv.-rality  of  his  parliament.     Mr.  John  O'Neil,  in  sup- 
pon  address,  congi  atulated  his  country,  that 

the  loudly  and  good  conduct  of  the  people  were  ra- 
pidly removing  the  prejudices  of  the  constituent  body  ; 
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and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  his  Majesty's  re- 
commendation  would  have  infinite  weight,  not  only 
with  parliament,  but  with  all  ranks  of  persons.     He 
doubted  not,  but  that  they  would  manifest  by  the 
strongest  expressions  their  affectionate  attachment  to 
the  King,  who  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  But  Mr. 
UGrattan*  observed,  that  the  part  of  the  address  which 
related  to  his  Majesty,  was  cold  and  impolitic.    His  in- 
terposition to  heal  their  religious  animosities  was  an  act 
of  distinguished  wisdom  .*  as  such  it  should  be  marked ; 
particularly  at  a  time,  wben  attempts  had  been  ma^e 
ion  the  thrones  of  princes:   at  such  a  time  he  would 
;  mark  to  the  catholics  the  King,  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
people.    He  would  distinguish  him  from  his  ministers. 
[He  would  mark  that  monarch,  who  had  rescued  his 
i  people  from  the  hands  of  those  ministers,  that  how- 

*  In  this  debate  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  with  more  than  his  usual 
(strength,  "  The  persons,  who  opposed  our  liberty  in  1782,  were 
made  our  ministers.  Afterwards  the  country  forgave  them  :  but 
they  never  forgave  the  country.  They  attempted  to  put  down 
ithe  constitution  ;  but  now  they  have  put  down  the  government : 
we  told  them  so,  we  admonished  them,  we  told  them  their  driving 
i  i  would  not  do.  Don't  they  remember  how  in  1790*  we  warned 
them.  They  said,  we  were  severe.  I  am  sure  we  were  pro- 
phetic. In  1791.  we  repeated  our  admonition  :  told  them,  that  a 
government  of  clerks  would  not  do:  that  the  government  of  the 
treasury  would  not  do.  That  Ireland  would  not  be  long  governed 
by  tlnj  trade  of  parliament.  We  mentioned  this,  when  Lord 
Buckingham  ran  away,  and  Lord  Westmoreland  succeeded  to  his 
office.  We  told  them,  that  a  nation,  which  had  rescued  her  li- 
berties from  the  giant  of  Old  England,  would  not  long  bear  to  be 
trodden  on  by  the  violence  of  a  few  pigmies,  whom  the  caprice  of 
a  court  had  ^appointed  ministers.'* 
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1703.  ever  they  might  abhor  their  proceedings,  they  should 
if  necessary,  unite,  to  rally  in  support  of  the  throne, 
keeping  pure  of  leaning  to  any  French  politics  j  or 
any  wishes  in  favor  of  that  nation,  now  on  the  eve  of 
a  war  with  a  country.,  with  which  they  were  by  the 
crown,  by  the  law,  by  interest,  and  by  every  political 
tie  for  ever  to  be  connected.  He  then  moved  an 
amendment,  which  after  a  long  debate  he  withdrew : 
but  renewed  it  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  una- 
nimously carried  *. 

committee  The  peculiarity  of  this  session  was  the  accession 
liamenury  of  government  to  many  of  the  great  questions,  which 
they  had  before  most  pertinaciously  resisted.  Mr. 
Grattan  so  far  succeeded  upon  the  subject  of  reform, 
as  to  have  procured  a  committee  to  enquire  whether 
any,  and  what  abuses  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  representation.  This  was  considered  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  opposition  a  matter  of  triumph  :  it 
Avas  an  admission  of  the  principle ;  it  created  con- 
fidence within,  and  afforded  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the 
people  without  f. 

*  "  We  admire  the  wisdom,  which  at  so  critical  a  season  hrq 
prompted  your  Majesty  to  come  forward  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
Ju-allng  the  animosities  of  your  people,  on  account  of  religion:  we 

:11  Taker  into  our  immediate  consideration  the  subject  graciously 
recommended  from   the  throne  ;   and  at  a  time   when  doct: 
pernicious  to  freedom  and  dangerous  to   monarchical  government 
are  propagated  in  fore'gn  countries,  \ve  shall  not  fail   to  impre 
your  Majesty's  catholic  subjects  with  a  sense  of  the  singular  and 
eternal  i  >  they  owe  to  the  throne,  and  to  your  Majesty's 

1  person  and  fj 

•f  Xo  stronger  mark  of  the  popular  sympathy  OB  this  subject 
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On  the  15th  January,  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  an-     1/93. 
flounced   his  intention  of  taking   into  consideration  Govern. 
that  part  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  speech,  relating  to  the  ™"^e°"n" 
catholics.    He  also  intimated  his  intention  of  easing  the  ^J^JS 
poor  of  the  hearth-tax.    Upon  Mr.  Grattan's  express* 
ing  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  libel  bill,  like    - 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Hobart  avowed,,  that  the 
attorney-general  had  it  also  in  contemplation.     Leave 
was  given  to  Mr.  Forbes  to  bring  in  a  responsibility 
bill  and  a  pension  bill,  and  to  Mr.  Grattan  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for   the  improvement  of  barren   land.     Thus 
passed  one  week  in  the  Irish  parliament  without  a 
symptom  of  opposition.     In  order  to  give  time  to 
digest  the  weight  of  important  matter  before  the  house 
they  adjourned  for  some  days. 

On   the   4th   of  February,   1793,  Mr.    Secretary  Petition  of 

,,  .*     thrcatholie 

Hobart  presented  to  the  house  a  petition  or  certain  bishops. 

can  be  adduced,  than  the,  resolution  of  the  catholic  sub-committee 
upon    their    dissolution,    after  the  act  had   been  passed,  which 
gave  them  their  elective  franchise.    Jt  most  earnestly  exhorted  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  to  co-operate  with  their  protestant  brethren 
in  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  cany  into  effect  that  great 
.  measure  recognised  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  so  essential 
to  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  a  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  commons  house.     As  the 
catholics  had  by  that  act  obtained  a  footing  within  the  threshold 
*f  the  constitution,  they  wished  no  longer  to  represent  themselves 
to  government  as  a  distinct  set  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  :  but  as 
Irishmen  cordially   sympathizing  with  their  countrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  constitution,  to  which 
they  considered  reform  essential.     Government  rcjciced  at  the 
dissolution  of  this  committee,  but  was   highly  offended  at  their 
offering  to  interfere  with  the  civil  concerns  of  the  nation.      (Vide 
Alacneven'g  pieces  of  IT ish  history,  70.    New- York, 
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!793-  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  others,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  of  the 
same  persuasion,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  *.  Then  Mr.  Hobart  said,  he  was  aware,  that 
many  of  those  gentlemen  whom  he  most  respected, 
were  not  likely  to  concur  in  the  measures  he  should 
propose ;  but  in  that  point  he  trusted,  that  he  differed 
from  them  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  country.  He 
was  also  aware,  that  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  a 
petition  for  the  very  measure  he  should  now  propose 
had  been  rejected,  and  that  he  himself  had  voted  for 
that  rejection ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  country  on 
that  subject  had  materially  altered  since  that  time  :  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  not  then  ripe  for  such  a 
measure.  The  circumstances  of  the  present  time 
would  justify  a  material  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of 
that  house.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  proved,  they  were  perfectly  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  at  that  particular  period,  every  man  who 
was  attached  to  the  constitution  should  receive  en- 
couragement. He  then  went  through  the  several  ob- 
jects of  the  intended  bill,  reasoning  upon  eachf.  He 

*  15  Com.  Jour.  p.  141.  The  petition  is  to  be  «een  in  His- 
torical Review,  vol.  II.  p.  4O8. 

f  When  Mr.  Hobart  touched  upon  the  army  and  navy,  he  ex- 
pressly said,  (he  then  spoke  as  the  minister  of  the  crown)  that  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  government  of  England  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  bear  commissions  in  these  departments  of  the 
rtate  :  and  that  in  due  time  measures  for  the  same  purpose  would 
be  proposed  there,  when  a  communication  with  the  English  go- 
vernment should  have  been  had  upon  that  point.  This  pledge  to 
the  public  has  been  never  redeemed.  The  opening  of  the  British 
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assured  the  house  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  anxiety  to  !793. 
meet  the  wishes  of  his  Irish  people.  He  trusted  there- 
fore, that  he  acted  for  the  good  of  the  country,  by 
'forwarding  such  measures,  as  would  best  carry  into 
effect  his  Majesty's  gracious  recommendation  to  par- 
liament.  In  this  spirit  had  government  come  to  the 
resolution  of  easing  the  lower  classes  by  repealing  the 
hearth-tax,  and  manifesting  a  disposition  to  accede  to 
every  measure,  that  tended  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  further  relief  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe :  and  most 

I  vehemently  opposed  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  who  in  a  long 
speech  collected  together  whatever  the  acrimonious 
•bigotry  of  the  last  two  centuries  had  heaped  together' 

•against  the  catholics,  and  retailed  it  with  enthusiastic 
bitterness.  He  and  Mr.  Ogle  were  the  only  two  upon 

.  the  division,  who  opposed  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill. 
Lord  Hilsborough  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
establish  a  militia,  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
England.  The  whole  number  of  men  he  proposed  to 

iibe  16,000,  upon  a  rough  estimate  of  5OO  for  each 
county.  Mr.  Grattan  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  subject  of  reform  before  parliament.  The 
9th  of  February,  1793,  proved  a  considerable  check 
upon  the  confidence,  which  the  opposition  had,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  placed  in  the  sincerity 

army  and  navy  to  his  Majesty's  catholic  subjects  never  has  been 
brought  forward,  but  has  been  constantly  opposed  by  the  very 
raeu,  who  then  held  it  out  as  a  national  pledge. 
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of  administration.     When,   according  to  order,  thtf 

. 
house  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  enquire 

into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament,  *  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  most  impressive 
speech;  observing,  with  his  peculiar  energy,  that  in 
1782,  the  question  was,  Whether  Ireland  should 
be  governed  by  the  parliament  of  another  country  : 
the  present  was,  Whether  she  should  enjo'y  a  par- 
liament of  her  own.  He  followed  up  his  speech 
with  three  general  self-evident  resolutions,  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  got  rid  of  by  urging 
the  danger  of  teaching  the  public  to  despise  the  pre- 
sent system  before  a  better  was  provided.  The  ulti- 
mate division  upon  reform  was  1 37  against  48. 
Thenceforth  stood  revived  the  old  system  of  opposi- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  coalition  in  that  great  national 
question  vanished. 

On  the  next  dav  Mr.  Hobart  informed  the  house; 

Vi '  tl  *  J 

tiiecom-     that  he  was  directed  by  his  excellency  to  deliver  to 
toons. 

them  a  message,  importing  that  the  persons  exercising 

the  powers  of  government  in  France,  had  without  pre- 
vious notice  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  committed 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
and  calling  upon  their  eo-operation  in  the  cause.  After 
Mr.  Secretary  had  delivered  this  message,  and  the  house 
had  addressed  the  lord- lieutenant  for  his  gracious  com- 
munication, Mr.  Hobart  presented  the  catholic  bill, 
vhich  passed  without  a  division.  On  the  22d  of  Fe- 
bruary, it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  produced  a  warm 

•   13  Parl.  Debates. 
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debate.  The  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative;  J793- 
against  only  one  negative  :  and  the  bill  was  committed 
for  the  Monday  following  with  three  negatives.  Of  all 
supporters  of  catholic  emancipation,  Mr.  Grattan*  was 
the  most  consistent,  zealous,  and  persevering.  His 
sentiments  swayed  many  opinions  in  the  nation ;  they 
also  created  discontent  and  opposition  in  another  part 
of  the  community.  He  wished  the  bill  under  their 
consideration  had  gone  further.  He  could  wish,  that 
it  had  given  the  Roman  Catholics  the  privileges  of 
other  dissenters.  Sure,  he  was,  that  was  the  only 
sound  policy.  He  thought  however  the  bill  deserved 
thanks,  because  it  contained  much,  and  also  because 
it  led  to  much,  more  ;  but  the  mover  would  have  dis- 
covered more  sense,  if  he  had  then  given  to  the  ca- 
tholics the  whole,  and  had  settled  with  them  for  even 
:  When  the  bill  was  in  the  committee,  Mr.  Georgg 
K.IIOX  moved,  that  the  committee  might  be  em- 
powered to  receive  a  clause  to  admit  catholics  to  sic 
aud  vote  in  the  house  of  commons.  Major  Doyle 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  strongly  supported  by 
Mr.  Daly,  Col.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  John 
j  O'Neile,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  other  gentlemen  liberally 

*  Mr.  Grattan  not  only  persuaded  by  eloquence,  but  instructed 
by  historical  information.  He  illustrated  the  subject  by  .his  state- 
ment of  the  Irish  bii^ade  in  the  service  of  France,  the  number  of 
the  northern  dissenters  lighting  against  England  in  America,  and 
the  services  of  real  Irishmen  in  the  navy  and  army  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, even  in  brerch  of  the  law.  He  emphatically  observed,  that 
if  they  wished  never  to  meet  Irishmen  irr  arms  in  other  countries, 
they  ought  to  give  them  a  better  condition  at  home.  Historical 
Review,  vol.  II.  p.  41O, 
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1793.     disposed  to  their  catholic  countrymen  j  it  was  however 
rejected  upon  a  division  by  163  against  69. 

catholic          When  the  catholic  bill  had  passed  its  second  read- 
bin  passes  j  i  • 

the  lords,  ing  in  the  lords,  the  Bishop  of  Killala  *  expressed  his 
ready  and  most  cheerful  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  his  long  oppressed  and  loyal  catholic  brethren.  It 
was  no  part  of  protestantism  to  persecute  catholics: 
and  without  justice  to  the  catholic,  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  protestant  establishment ;  as  a  friend, 
therefore,  to  the  permanency  of  that  establishment,  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  justice  due  to 
his  catholic  brethren,  he  should  cheerfully  vote  for 
the  committal.  Many  lords  delivered  their  sentiments 
upon  this  important  subject.  None  so  vehemently  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  and  the  lord-chancellor. 
His  lordship  concluded  a  bitter  invective  against  the 
catholks,  with  a  reflection,  which  gives  strong  room 
to  believe,  that  the  committee  of  the  lords  received 
that  tint  of  crimination,  which  is  so  visible  in  their 
report,  from  his  lordship's  influence  and  suggestions f. 
He  mentioned  the  powers  assumed  by  the  popish  con- 
vention of  levying  taxes  upon  their  community  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  claims  and  proceed- 
ings, which,  were  they  fair,  just,  and  open,  required 
no  such  support.  In  further  innovation  he  foresaw 

*  Dr.  Law,  a  brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

f  On  the  other  hand  Lord  Portarlington,  who  was  one  of  that 

committee,  observed,  that  if  he  had  not  been  fully  convinced,  from 
the  evidence  there  adduced,  that  the  catholic  body  had  no  concern 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  defenders,  he  should  not  so  cheerfully 
vote  for  the  committal  of  the  bill. 
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a  total  separation  from  England,  or  an  union  with  her:  ]793- 
each  to  be  equally  dreaded.  In  the  debate,  which  took 
place  upon  the  clause,  enabling  catholics  to  accept  mili- 
tary employments,  Lord  Farnham  argued,  that  until  a 
similar  law  should  have  passed  in  England,  catholic  of- 
ficers could  not  attend  their  regiments,  if  ordered  on 
duty  into  that  kingdom.  His  lordship  was,  therefore, 
for  amending  the  clause,  by  wording  it  so,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  should  not  be  eligible  to  a  military  commis- 
sion in  Ireland,  until  the  principle  were  adopted  by  a 
similar  law  of  England,  which  would  render  the  catholic 
eligible  to  military  service  in  any  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire, wherever  exigency  might  call  him.  The  chancellor 
opposed  the  principle  of  that -amendment.  The  clause 
[  merely  went  to  enable  catholics  to  accept  a  military 
'.. .employment  j  but  it  could  not  be  supposed  his  Ma- 
jesty would  appoint  a  man  to  such  a  post,  until  the 
laws  of  the  empire  should  fully  qualify  him  to  act  in 
every  part  of  it.  It  was  more  than  probable,  a  similar 
law  to  this  would  be  adopted  in  England,  before  the 
lapse  of  two  months,  and  on  this  ground  the  amend- 
ment would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  The  Duke  of 
Leinster  opposed  the  amendment  as  unnecessary,  and 
wished  to  have  the  loyalty  and  prowess  of  the  Irish 
catholic  attached,  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Lord 
Bellamont  supported  the  amendment,  as  tending  to 
accelerate  a  law  in  England,  similar  to  the  present. 
Upon  those  grounds  the  amendment  was  withdrawn*, 
and  the  bill  passed. 

.,*  Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Clare's  assumption  of 
3  similar  law  being  passed  io  England.     Nt>ne  such  has  yet  passed. 
VOL.  II,  Z 
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170"!.         Notwithstanding  government  had  consented  to  seve- 
ral    of  the  popular  measures  being  brought  forward, 
Vfc>t  they  carried  with  a  high  hand  two  very  strong  mea- 
sures  I  the  gunpowder  bill*,  and  the  convention  bill, 
bill,      rp^  generai  motive,  which  induced  the  minister  to 
propose  the  convention  billf  was  to  prevent  the  pre- 
valence of  the  successful  example  of  the  catholic  con- 
vention.    The  particular  motive  was  to  prevent  the 
intended  national  convention  at  Athlone.     Mr.  G rat- 
tan objected,  that  it  was  a  false  declaration  of  law,  and 
deprived  the  subject  of  his  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tioning against  grievances,  by  rendering  the  previous 
measure  of  consultation  and  deliberation  criminal :  and- 
because  the  words  and  tendency  of  the  bill  went  re- 

The  GrenvilK-  administration  was  sacrificed  to  their  attempt  to  rd- 
deem  this  pledge  of  the  British  government. 

*  33  Geo.  I'l  c.  2.  Mr.  Grattan  thus  spoke  of  this  bill: 
"  On  the  same  plan  of  unconstitutional  and  scandalous  influence 
did  they  sell  the  peerage  to  procure  seats  in  the  commons  for  th« 
dependency  and  the  di^hoiiour  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and 
having  liom  this  conduct,  aggravated  by  a  most  unseemly  and 
unbecoming  intemperance  of  manner  and  incontinence  of  lan« 
gnagr,  List  the  eontiJei.ee  of  the  country,  and  greatly  agiiated  tbf 
«amr,  they  then  proceeded  to  a  system  of  coercion,  to  support 
their  pi  .ins  of  corruption,  and  to  dmgoon  the  people,  as  they  had 
bought  the  parliament.  They  began  that  system  by  an  act,  which 
tended,  in  a  qual  fied  manner,  to  d'sarm  liis  Majesty's  subjec'ti, 
unuor  certain  regulations,  named  a  gunpowder  bill,  and  had  prin- 
cipally in  view  to  put  .'own  the  Irish  volunteers." 

f  33  Geo.  III.  c.  2p.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Election  or  Ap- 
pointment of  unlawful  Assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or 
presenting  public  Tetitions  or  other  Addresses  to  his  Majesty  or 
the  Parliament, 
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trospectively  to  declare,  that  all  conventions  and  dele-  1/93. 
gallons,  that  had  existed  in  that  kingdom,  were  illegal.  ~~*~ 
He  objected  not  to  the  enacting  part,  which,  had  it 
been  properly  framed,  would  have  operated  prospect- 
ively  by  way  of  inhibition  against  future  conventions 
and  delegations*.  All  the  popular  bills  urged  by  the 
opposition  since  the  last  parliament  were  passed,  except 
parliamentary  reform.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  the 
people,  who  had  been  so  long  crying  out  for  the  re- 
form of  parliament  against  the  aristocracy  and  the  go- 
vernment, should  not  urge  it  when  both  gave  it  upf. 
This  important  session  was  put  an  end  to  on  the  16th 
of  August,  when  his  excellency  opened  his  speech 

*  When  this  bill  was  in  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  observed, 
(13  Parl.  Debates,  p.  546},  "  This  bill  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
pedient to  restore  peace  j  why,  then,  is  it  a  reflection  ?  Why 
do  the  preamble  and  the  declaration  pronounce  every  man, 
who  has  been  a  delegate,  all  the  volunteers,  the  delegates  at  Dun- 
gannon,  the  delegates  of  the  convention,  the  committee  of  the 
lawyers  corps,  and  (lie  corps,  that  appointed  that  committee ;  the 
committee  of  the  catholics,  their  late  convention,  and  all  the  ca- 
tholics, who  appointed  that  convention  ;  that  is,  the  whole  catholie 
body,. offenders  $  men  guilty  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  at  this 
moment  liable  to  be  prosecuted  ?  For  so  much  has  the  bill  in  ob- 
jfct,  not  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  reflections  on  great  bodies, 
and  the  gratification  of  spleen  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution, 
by  voting  false  doctrine  into  law,  and  the  brightc-st  passages  of 
your  history  into  unlawful  assemblies." 

f  They  did  just  with  regard  to  reform,  what  they  had  formerly 
?done  with  regard  to  the  absentee  tax.     "  A  mistress,  (said  Mr. 
Flood),  which  the  people  of  Ireland   sought  with   a  lover's  ap- 
petite, was,  when  brought  to  their  embraces,  repudiated  with  a 
Wer's  inconstancy." 

Z  2 
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*793  from  the  throne  with  these  words :  "  The  wisdom 
and  liberality,  with  which  you  attended  to  his  Majesty's 
recommendation  in  favour  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, are  highly  pleasing  to  the  King."  Although 
several  excellent  laws  were  passed  in  the  year  1793, 
yet  the  administration  did  not  gain  popularity  by  them. 
The  leading  measure  of  grace,  which  affected  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  was  attributed  to  the  personal  in- 
terference of  the  sovereign  over  the  heads  and  against 
the  wishes  of  those,  who  had  the  preceding  year  re- 
jected their  application  for  less  favour  with  indigna- 
tion and  insult.  The  passing  of  the  act  so  empha- 
tically calculated  to  destroy  the  odious  distinctions 
between  Irishmen  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
altered  the  laws,  but  crushed  not  the  spirit,  which  kept 
them  up.  Great  difficulties  at  first  prevailed  in  raising 
the  different  regiments  of  militia  j  for  although  catho- 
Kcs  were  rendered  capable  of  serving  in  them,  no 
catholic  officers  were  appointed.  This  marked  exclu- 
sion in  teeth  of  the  act,  diffused  general  diffidence, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  several  catholic 
officers,  before  the  militia  corps  could  be  completed*. 
The  legislative  concessions  made  to  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  in  submission  to  the  royal  recommendation, 
were  strongly  counteracted  by  the  exclusive  distinc- 

*  A  still  stronger  instance  of  predominant  bigotry  occurred  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  guild  of  merchants  in  Dublin  -,  when 
the  application  of  thirty  Roman  catholic  merchants  to  be  admitted 
into  the  guild  was  rejected  upon  the  ballot,  by  67  against  63; 
But  it  was  remarkable,  that  of  those  67,  42  were  pensioners,  place- 
men, or  custom-house  officers. 
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tions  publicly  kept  up  in  corporations,  and  by  anony-  1793 
mous  charges  and  slanders  circulated  against  them.  The 
catholics  met  these  anonymous  attacks,  with  fresh  re- 
solutions and  avowals  of  their  loyalty  and  affection  to 
the  King  and  constitution*.  The  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  deienderism  were  most  unwarrantably  charged 
on  the  entire  body  of  catholics.  The  murder  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Butler,  a  respectable  magistrate,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  a  rising  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athboy,  which  was  dispersed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  were  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon 
them,  and  were  most  iniquitously  converted  into 
the  grounds  of  falsely  charging  and  imprisoning  Mr. 
Fay  and  some  other  highly  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  catholic  persuasion,  who  were  tried  and  acquitted, 
notwithstanding  the  false  testimony  of  one  Lynch 
and  other  wretches,  raked  out  of  gaols,  and  suborned 
to  swear  away  their  lives f.  In  order  to  counteract 
these  attempts  to  calumniate  and  criminate  the  body 
of  the  catholics,  by  identifying  the  cause  of  Roman 
catholics,  united  Irishmen  defenders,  French  levellers, 
and  sworn  enemies  to  the  constitution,  the  catholic 
bishops  presented  an  address  to  his  excellency  in  De- 
cember, 1793,  to  .be  transmitted  to  his  Majesty,  ex- 
pressive of  their  unshaken  loyalty  and  grateful  affection 
to  his  Majesty's  person  and  government.  And  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1794-,  they  presented  a  very  impressive  me- 

*  The  resolutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wexford,  are  giv-n  in  the  Historical  ILvh-w,  p.  436. 

•f  These  iniquitous  transactions  are  rather  fully  narrated  in  inj 
HUtprical  Review,  vol.  [I.  p.  438,  &c. 
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1794.      morial  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  obtain  his 
Majesty's  license  to  found  and  endow  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  their  clergy  within  their  native  king- 
dom *. 
Tmi  of  Mr.      The  confident  boldness,  with  which  the  popular  so- 

Hamihan 

Rowan.  cieties  had  lately  expressed  their  political  sentiments, 
induced  government  to  adopt  a  system  of  strong  mea- 
sures. An  information  was  filed  against  Mr.  A.  Ha- 
milton Rowan  for  distributing  fa  seditious  libel.  After 
a  trial  of  about  ten  hours,  he  was  found  guilty.  A 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  argued  for  six  days,  and  at 
Fast  discharged.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500/.  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  to  find 
curity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself 
In  2000/.  and  two  sureties  in  10OO/.  each.  The  ver- 
dict and  judgment  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 

•  These  addresses  are  to  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol. 
II.  p   4-43.    This  address  of  the  prt-latcs  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
not  relished  by  the  general  body  of  the  laity.     It  apju. 
adulatory  to  the  system  of  government :   it  put  an  r;u!  to  a  plan 
of  education,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  negociatior. 
the  clergy  and  laity;  and  thenceforth  checked  th  ;!iat 

had  latterly  subsisted  between  then).     The  gentlemen  vl)r.  K 
Dr.  Macnc-vtn,  and  Mr.  Lyons),  \vho  had  ne^oc'iated  with   the 
prelates,  were  desired  to  desist  from  their  labours,  .is  .in  airange- 
rnent  had  taken  place  for  a  plan  oi   c.iiluinc  ci'i-.t  ,iti<>n  to  1 
ducted  solely  by  the  bishops,  under  the  auspices  of  <_• 
and  the  sanction  of  parliament.      ( '  Iri.sh  HiM<  ry,  p.  7-1). 

t  This  gentleman  was  universally  beloved  and  : 
who  knew  him.     He  was  secretary  to  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men  at  Dublin.     Their  Address   to   the  Volunteers  of    Ireland, 
(which  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  \ 
figned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  was  the  libel  complained  of. 
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popular  party.     They  loudly  complained  of  the  judge      J/94' 
am:  jury  acting  under  court  influence. 

The  parliament  was  conven  d  on  the  21st  of  Janu-  P*Hiatnent 

convened 

ary  ;  and  Mr.  Ponsouby's  reform  bill,  which  was  lost  aid  pro- 

.  .  *  rogued. 

upon  a  division  of  14-  against  44,  was  the  only  object 
of  interest  brought  before  them.  The  25th  of  March 
put  an  end  to  that  j  'June  session.  The  gentlemen  of 

i  the  opposition,  and  particularly  Mr.  G rattan,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  United  Irishmen,  by  reprobating 

t  in  debate  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 

:  parliaments.  Ten  days  after  the  debate  they  published 
an  address,  severely  reflecting  upon  the  failing  off  of 

IMr.  Grattan,  and  the.  minority  in  parliament. 

(Popular  discontent  and  turbulence  increased  through-  Troubled 
,  .         ,  ,      .  .  ,.  sute  of  th; 

out  the  kingdom.     Derendjnsm  spread  rapidly  ;  the  country. 

Right  Boys  gained  confidence,  and  the  United  Irish- 
men assumed  a  tone  of  political  language,  that  shocked 
even  some  steady  supporters  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  gave  too  plausible  a  handle  to  their  enemies  to 
fasten  upon  them  intentions  and  views,  which  that  so- 
cieU  then  had  not.  The  defenders  were  of  *the  lowest 
oratis  of  society  ;  enemies  of  co.urse  to  all  that  pos- 
sessed property  and  character.  In  Longford,  the  fio- 
bility,  clergy,  and  freeholders  obtain*  d  permission 
from  the  viceroy  to  levy  money  by  subscription  for 
raising  and  maintaining  a  body  of  horse  for  thtrir  de- 
fence. Meetings  and  resolutions  for  the  like  purpose 
became  frequent  in  other  parts.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Rowan's  escape  out  of  prison  on  the  1st  of  May, 
made  a  deep,  though  very  opposite  impression 
Z  4 
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179*- 


Difference 


iri"hmen- 


ftpon  different  parts  of  the  nation.  One  thousand 
pounds  reward  was  offered  for  apprehending  him. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Reverend  Mr  Jackson*,  a 
protestant  clergyman,  was  committed  to  Newgate  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  rejection  of  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  tended  powerfully  to  increase  the  po« 
pular  discontent.  The  people  at  large  were  all  for 
reform  :  some  for  universal  suffrage,  most  for  a  tern- 
perate  improvement  of  the  state  of  popular  representa- 
tion. 1  he  two  great  objects  of  political  attention  were 
parliamentary  reform  and  catholic  emancipation.  Most 
persons  out  of  parliament  were  common  advocates  for 
both,  each  tending  to  promote  and  improve  the  other. 
About  this  time  the  term  or  title  of  United  Irishmen 
became  peculiarly  obnoxious.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever,  to  be  confounded,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  guilt 
of  the  latter  rebellious  members  of  the  Irish  union. 
They  were  separate  and  distinct  societies  :  their  prin-* 
ciples,  objects,  and  engagements  were  different.  The 
one  was  extinct,  before  the  other  existed.  The  lead- 
ing traits  of  the  latter  were  separation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  republicanism.  And  up  to  this  time,  nei- 
ther of  those  objects  had  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, debate,  or  even  conversation  in  the  first  society. 
Their  views  and  actions  were  simply  commensurate 
with  their  test.  The  very  spirit  and  terms  of  their 

•  This  gentleman  bad  a  delegation  from  France  to  enquire  int 
and  report  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  nation  to  resist  invasion. 
He  confided  his  secret  to  Mr.  Cockayne,  his  attorney,  who  accot 
panied  him  to  Ireland,  and  informed  against  him. 
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1794. 

union  offended  the  friends  of  protestant  ascendancy        "~* 
and  unequal  representation.     They  never  presumed  an 
attempt  beyond  parliamentary  reform. 

So  turbulent  was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  the  intended 
British  cabinet  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Earl  LORI  West- 
of  Westmoreland  from  the  government,  and  to  aban-  ra 
don  the  system  of  coercion.  The  extraordinary  ac- 
cession of  a  very  large  part  of  the  Rockingham  party* 
to  the  minister,  in  July,  1794,  was  an  event,  which 
Mr.  Ponsonby  said  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  f 
would  never  have  taken  place,  had  not  the  Duke  of 
Portland  received  ample  authority  to  reform  the 
abuses,  which  existed  in  the  Irish  government. 
|  When  the  Duke  and  his  friends  were  enticed  into 
the  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  had  been  made  a  pre- 
vious condition,  that  the  entire  management  of  Ireland 
should  be  committed  to  his  grace.  And  so  far  did  Mr. 
Pitt  appear  sincere  in  these  terms,  that,  on  the  very 
day,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  kissed  hands, 
which  was  in  July,  1794,  he  declared  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  cabinet,,  to  bring  forward  the 
question  of  catholic  emancipation  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  The  lieutenancy  was  Soon  after  pressed 
upon  Lord  Fitzwilliam  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
declined  going  thither  in  person,  with  directions  for 
,  making  such  arrangements,  as  would  enable  him  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  country,  and  re- 


*  The  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  anJ  its  consrquent changes, 
are  to  be  seen  nt  large  in  my  historical  Heview,  p.  4O5,  &rc. 
f    15  Parl.  Deb.  p.  184. 
J  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
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concile  the  people  to  its  covernment.     Mr.  Pitt,  in 

" 

breaking  up  the  Rockingham  party,  sought  more  to 
weaken  his  opponents,  than  to  strengthen  administra- 
tion by  the  accession   of  character  and  talent.     Not- 
withstanding these  arrangements  with  his  new  .; 
atcs,  Mr.  Pitt  assured  Lord  Westmoreland,  i 
that  he  should  not  be  removed.      Finding  it,  however, 
impracticable   to    re-tain  him  in  that  situation,  he  ac- 
tually   fixed    upon    Lord    Camd'.n,     in    the    course 
of  the   autumn,    as   his   successor      These   circum- 
stances  demonstrate,     that    Lord     Fitxwiiiiam 
Ireland    were    made    the    sport  of  cabinet  intrigue. 
That  his   lorclt-hip  v.as  sent   to  take  po^s:ssion  of   a 
government,    which  he  was  riot    intended   to   conti- 
nue in;   that  he  was   permitted   to  raise  f.v 
in  the  Irish  nation,   which   v.  ,    to  be 

and  that  he  was  cncouiaged   to  bring  forwa:d,  as  a 
measure  of  ;.  i.-nt,  \\  hat  it  had  been  prcccnc 

should  be  opposed  by  its  whole  force. 

System  of        The  incidents  of  this  period  were  so  important  to 
MrF.Pm.'n  the  interests  of  Ireland,  .  still  has  to  1.,. 

their  baleful  consequences,     I.\UY  instance  of  i 
terial   duplicity  entails    more   miser)  ; 

than  upon  the  existing  iVir   P; 

ing  the  real  views  and  i  .  friends,  in 

insisting  upon  the  goveinment  of  Ireland,  to  \, 
coir  .  lancipati-m  oft!  .ilcd  country,  ti.c 

necessity  of  \\hich   i  pointed  our 

sured  th-  his  full'  st  convictions  kept  pace  with 

their  plans  for  the  welfare  of  that  country.     It  was  ge- 
nerally belitvtd   in  Ireland,  not  only  by  the  catholics, 
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who  had  now  coalesced  into  a  complete  union  amongst 
themselves,  but  by  the  old  political  mends  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  that  a  full  and  complete  emancipation  was 
intended  ;  and  his  grace's  opinions  at  that  time  coin- 
cided with  those  of  his  Irish  frienus.  In  order  to  the  set- 
'tlement  of  the  new  arrangements,  Mr.  Ponsonby  and 
Mr.  Grattanwere  sent  for  to  England,  and  frequently 
consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt*.  The  particular  marshalling 
of  the  treasury  bench  was  settled  by  Sir  John  Parneil 
and  Mr.  Pitt. 

By  the  effects  of  the  late  convention  bill,  the  catho-  confidence 
lies  were  prevented  from  meeting  by  delegation.  They  "holies  *~ 
frequently,  however,  assembled  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  general 
plan,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  of  total  emanci- 
pation, and  equalization  with  their  protestant  fellow 
subjects.  These  meetings  were  necessarily  more  nu- 
merous, than  they  would  have  been  by  delegation,  and 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Irish  government.  Their 
confidence  had  arisen  to  conviction,  that  what  had  in 
the  preceding  session  been  lost  by  a  vast  majority, 

*  Mr.  Graitan  has  said,  (answer  to  Lord  Clare,  '14),  "  In  the 
session  of  1/9-4,  the  catholic  subject  was  not  men;  ioned;  bin  in 
summer,  on  a  change  being  jnade  in  the  British  cabin?-  1,  being  in- 
fo-.med  by  some  of  the  learned  persons  therein,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Irish  department  was  to  belong  to  them,  and  that 
they  sent  for  us  to  adopt  our  measures,  1  stated  the  catholic  eman-* 
cipation  to  be  one  of  them."  This  pointedly  contradicts  the  noto- 
rious falsehood  of  Lord  Clare's  assertion,  that  the  catholics 
*'  would  have  continued  contented  and  quiet,  if  they  had  ;iot  been 
brought  forward  as  an  engine  of  faction,  on  a  change  in  the  Irish 
government,  379^*"  1,01.  Sp.  65.) 
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would,  when  backed  by  government,  be  carried  with 
unanimity.  The  catholics  of  Dublin  took  the  lead, 
and  by  unanimous  assent  resolved  to  commit  their 
cause  to  the  talents,  zeal,  and  long-tried  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Gr:-:ttan  :  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  ac- 
cordingly published  *.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  most  districts  in  the  nation. 
Cabinet  in-  Xhe  latter  end  of  the  year  1  791-  was  a  busy  scene 

trigues 

against  of  intrigue.  Mr.  Pitt  had  several  objects  in  consenting 
to  the  new  arrangements  :  first,  to  flatter,  then  de- 
grade his  proselytes.  He  knew  the  confidence,  which 
the  Irish  would  place  in  the  new  administration, 
and  the  readiness,  with  which  they  would  vote  the  ex- 
traordinary supplies  (1,700.000/.)  for  carrying  on  a 
war,  to  which  his  new  colleagues  were  more  .sanguinely 
addicted  than  himself.  IVJr  >n],  who  foresaw 

that  in  the  change  of  the  Irish  government,  a  blow 
was  aimed  at  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had 
exercised  successively  over  every  viceroy,  from  Lord 
Townshend  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  transported  him- 
self to  England,  and  there,  both  with  his  majesty  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  so  effectually  urged  the  merits  of  himself 
and  family,  as  to  have  fully  preconcerted  his  own  con- 
tinuance in  office,  the  miscarriage  of  the  catholic  ques- 
tion, and  the  immediate  rectil  of  the  new  lord  lieute- 
nant,  when  the  supplies  should  have  been  voted. 
With  these  assurances,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  most  actively  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  preparing  to 

*  These  resolutions  arc  to  be  seen  UUt.  Rev.  vol.  II.  p.  \6Q. 
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counteract  all  the  plans  intended  by  the  new  admini-  J794 
stration,  for  the  benefit  of  that  country.  Such  was 
the  reception,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  insidiously  pre- 
pared for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  when  he  was  deputed 
to  the  government  of  Ireland.  That  Lord  Fitz- 
william went  over  with  a  plenitude  of  power  from 
the  British  cabinet  to  carry  the  measure  of  catholic 
emancipation,  stands  roundly  asserted  by  that  noble- 
man himself,  and  by  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
and  Mr.  Grattan.  It  was  contradicted  by  Lord  West- 
moreland*, who  said,  in  the  British  house  of  peers, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him,  *'  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
had  no  authority  whatever  from  ministers  in  this  coun- 
try, for  taking  the  steps  he  did  on  the  catholic  ques- 
tion :  they  were  taken  not  oniy  without  their  author- 
ity,  but  with  their  positive  disapprobation."  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  took  possession  of  his  government  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1795. 

*  41   Par.  Deb.  p.  352. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Administration  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam. 

ALTHOUGH  Lord   Fitzwillium  had  coalesced  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  necessity  of  the  v  h  France,  and 

Lord  Fitz-  the  general  call  to  make  head  against  the  pruriency  of 
•u'm'^Tthe5  democracy,  he  still  retained  all  those  valuable  princi- 
pies?  and  estimable  qualities,  which  so  peculiarly  sig- 
nalixcd  his  lute  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  the  principal  supporters  of  his  party.  Alike  ho- 
nourable and  inflexible  in  his  public  and  private  deal- 
ings, he  was  a  stranger  to  that  system  of  pliancy  and 
insincerity,  \vhich  Mr. Pitt  required  of  his  creatures  and 
coll-  He  played  not  the  intriguing  courtier,  but 

honest  minister,  performing  upon  public  princi- 
ples his  public  duty,  equally  regardless  of  the  favour 
of  the  court  and  people.     Ke  had  no  sooner  arrived  at 
'vernment,  tlttm  he  put  his  hand  earnestly 
to    the   work,  ii'senbible  of  the    preconcerted    oppo-. 
a    of    Mr.   Pitt    to    the    whole    of    his    system, 
had  not  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
curred with  his  lordship  in  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
re-laving  the  catholics  from  every  remaining  disqualifi- 
cation, he  tells  us*,  he  never  would  have  undertaker 
the  government.     Before  his  departure  from  England, 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
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it  had  been  resolved,  that  if  the  catholics  should  ap-  i?®1*- 
pear  determined  to  stir  the  business,  and  bring  it  be- 
fore parliament,,  he  was  to  give  it  a  handsome  support 
on  the  part  of  government.  Three  days  after  his 
landing,  he  transmitted  the  result  of  his  observations 
-to  the  Bri  ish  cabinet :  and  during  the  first  fortnight 
-not  a  negative  idea  was  communicated  to  him  from 
-England. 

The  first  public  acts  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  govern-  Dismissals 
ment,  were  some  dismissals  from  offices,  which  ere-  Fitxwii. 
ated  general  apprehensions  through  all  the  departments 
-of  the  castle*.  He  made  proposals  to  the  British  mi- 
nisters for  the  removal  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  upon  large  provisions  :  it  having  been  previ- 
ously arranged  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land,  that  they  were  to  be  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Pon- 
sonby  and  Curran.  He  also  removed  Mr.  Beresford, 
whom  he  found  filling  a  situation  greater  than  that  of 
the  lord-lieutenant ;  sensible  that  any  connection  with 
-;a  person  under  universal  heavy  suspicions,  would  be 
subjecting  his  government  to  all  the  opprobrium  and 
unpopularity  of  Mr.  Beresford's  maladministration  ; 
nor  would  he  cioud  the  dawn  of  his  administration,  by 
leaving  in  such  power  and  authority,  so  much  im- 
puted malversation ;  though  in  point  of  income,  he  left 

*  One  of  the-e  was  Mr.  Cooke,  of  whom  Lord  Fitzwilliara 
thus  writes  to  Lord  Carlisle.  "  Mr.  Cooke  indeed,  whose  tou« 
end  style  render  hi*  approach  to  a  superior  not  to  be  supported, 
rejects  my  proposals  in  his  favour,  and  thinks  a  retreat  upon 
12OO/.  a  year  an  inadequate  rccompence  for  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  his  services." 
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3795.  him  zs  welfas  he  had  ever  been.  Mr.  Beresford,  his 
family  and  friends  then  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
more  emolument,  than  ever  had  been  accumulated  in 
that  country  upon  any  one  family. 

Catholic          The  address  of  the  catholics  of  Dublin  was  pre- 

LoniFiu-   sented  to  his  excellency  on  the  ?th  of  January*,  and 

was  followed  up  by  numerous  others  ;  they  were  all 

of  one  tendency,  and  received  similar  answers.     It 

was  truly  observed,  that  the  catholics'  gratitude  for 

the  late  concessions,  appeared  less  prominent  .in  their 

addresses,  than  their  confidence  and  expectation  of 

their  extension. 

i.ord  Fit*.        Qa  the  22d  of  January,  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 

William 

meets  the    met  the  parliament,  and  in  his  speech  alluded  to  the 

Parliament.  *  .  * 

eventful  situation  of  the  British  empire,  and  called 
upon  them  to  lend  their  aid  to  its  support  in  those  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  Immediately  after  the 
speech  had  been  read,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  the  ad- 
dress f,  which  he  supported  by  a  brilliant  speech, 
which  explicitly  pledged  the  principles  of  the  new 
lieutenant's  government  to  the  Irish  nation.  Mr.  Du- 

*  Lord  Clare  gave  a  most  malicious  and  distorted  representa- 
tion of  the  loyal  act  of  a  respectable  body  of  subjects,  evidently 
calculated  to  throw  a  suspicion  of  treason  upon  the  catholic  body. 
(Lord  Clare's  speech,  p.  66.)  "  An  address  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
in  the  name  of  iheir  body  was  voted,  and  at  the  front  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  greet  the  king's  representative  under  tbjr 
auspices  of  his  self-avowed  minister,  stand  the  names  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam James  M'Ncvni,  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  and  Mr.  Richard 
M'Cormick,  all  of  thi'rn  self-convicted  tiaitors." 

•f  As  this  gcntlf  man  had  not  accepted  of  any  place,  Lord  Clare 
called  him  the  self-avow  cd  minister  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
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tjilery  alone  reprobated  the  war  with  pointed  severity. 
The  motion  for  the  address  was  carried  wilhout  a  di- 
vision ;  as  was  also  the  motion  of  Mr.  Conolly  for  an 
address*  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  The  unanimity  of 
the  whole  catholic  body,  for  an  immediate  application 
to  parliament^  for  the  unqualified  repeal  of  the  whole 
penal  code  was  too  formidable  to  be  damped  or  dis- 
appointed* Lord  Fitzwilliam  judged,  it  could  not 
be  postponed  without  danger.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  catholics,  and  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  on  the  24-th  of  January,  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  catholics  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  enjovment  of  the  constitution,  by  a 
repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws  still  affecting  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  It  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  which 
was  soon  laden  with  similar  petitions  from  every  dis- 
tinct body  of  catholics  throughout  the  realm.  On 
the  12th  of  February,  1795,  Mr.  Grattan  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  opposed  only  by 
Dr.  Duigenan,  Mr.  O^le,  and  Colonel  Blaquieref, 

*  The  speeches  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Mr.  Graltan,  and  the 
different  addresses,  are  to  be  seen  in  my  Hist.  Rev.  Vol.  II. 
p.  478,  &c. 

f  Letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.  It  rarely  happens,  that  suchmys- 
iterious  and  dark  transactions,  as  this  government  opposition 
to  the  open  and  avowed  measures  of  the  king's  ostensible  ministers 
'are  fairly  brought  to  light.  The  Irish  nation  and  the  public  arc 
Ihighly  indebted  to  the  candour  and  independence  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman,  for  having  disclosed  the  truth  in  his  invaluable 
letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.  It  defies  cavil,  doubt,  and  contradiction, 
and  must  hand  down  the  uob'e  and  patriotic  writer  to  the  love  aj)4 
generation  of  the  latest  posterity. 

VOL.  II. 
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1795.  As  there  appeared  a  rising  impatience  among  the  ca- 
tholics, after  the  delivery  of  their  petitions,  his  excel- 
:cy  apprehended,  that  the  measure  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  Mr.  G rattan  to  those  of  some 
other,  over  \vhom  he  might  have  no  controul ;  and 
he  considered,  that  delay  \vould  be  attend,  d  with 
a  certainty  of  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

British  mi-       On  the  14th  of  February,  Lord  Milton  communi- 
poscsthe     cated   to   the  house  his  majesty's  gracious  answer  to 
tneir  address,  which  pointedly  noticed,  that  the  fa- 
vourable sentiments  they  had  expressed  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  were  pleasing  to  his  majesty,  as  they  con- 
firmed those  impressions,  which  recommended  him  to 
his  majesty's  choice  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 
This  confirmation  of  the  royal  choice  of  the  viceroy, 
was  communicated  to  the  house   of  commons  on  the 
very  day,  which  brought  tidings,  that  the  British  minis- 
ter was  adverse  to  the  important  measure,  which  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  thus  publicly  pursuing.     The  ex- 
traordinary joy  of  the  catholics  on  the  occasion  of 
leave  to  bring  in  their  bill,  was  suddenly  damped 
by  this  inexplicable  intelligence.     Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  . 
been  permitted  to  quit  England  with  a  plenitude  of 
discretion   over  the  catholic  question,  and  had  acted 
for  above  a  month  upon  it  in  Ireland  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  tliflerence  of  opinion  in  the  British  cabinet , 
from  him  upon  the  su!>j< -ct.     On  the  9th  of  February, 
Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Fi'zwilliam,  to  expostulate  on 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford  ;  and  also  on  the  ncgo- 
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elation  with  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Toler  *.     That  formed 
the  whole  matter  of  his  letter,  and  to  that  alone  he 
confined  his  remonstrances  :  so  far  was  he  from  find- 
ing any   fault  with   the  measures  hitherto  pursued, 
which  he  was  thoroughly  apprized  of,  that  he  con- 
icluded  his  letter  by  apologizing  for  interrupting  his 
Attention  from  the  many  important  considerations  of  a 
\different  nature,   to  which  all  their  minds  ought  to  be 
nirecttd.     This  evident  allusion  to  the  question  of  ca- 
rholic  emancipation,  ascertains  the  real  cause  of  Mr. 
j?itt's  determination  to  recal  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ;  and 
[justifies   his    lordship's   assertion,    that    the    catholic 
Huestion  entered  for  nothing  into  the  real  cause  of  his 
j'ecal,  but  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  dismissal  of 
1'vlr.  Beresford.     On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Gray- 
.on  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
ures  of  the  revenue  for  twenty  years  past,  the  num- 
»er  of  additional  officers  appointed  in  each  year,  with 
he  names  of  the  persons,  and  salary  annexed  to  each 
ffice.     The  motion  was  carried  against  the  single  ne- 
ilative  of  Colonel  Blaquiere.     The  resolutions  of  the 
llritish  cabinet  were  not  instantly  followed  up  by  the 
,  t'^cal  of  the  viceroy.     The  determination  was  known 

b  many,  though  publicly  avowed  by  none. 
:    !  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  who  with  Mr.  Duquerry  had  The  two 

,       opponents 

!j|:ood  alone  in  opposition  to  the  government  upon  the  Of  Lord 

...  .        Fitzwilliam 

uestionor  war*,  noticed  the  prevailing  rumour,  that  most  hurt 

at  his  rccal. 

|  *  The  attorney  and  solicitor  general  ;  afterwards  Lord  Kilwar- 
l:n  and  Lord  Norbury. 

15  Par.  Deb.  133. 
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Vf9*-     their  viceroy  was  about  to  be  recalled.     If  it  aitfse 
from  any  new  restriction  on  his  wishes  to  realize  the 
professions  of  his  administration,  or  to  fill  his  high 
station  with  honour,  his  resignation  reflected  the  high- 
est lustre  on  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the  purity  of 
his  principles  ;  but  as  he  still  hoped  measures  had  not 
proceeded  to  that  length,    which   must  deprive  the 
country,  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  of  the  auspices  of  a 
nobleman,  who  came  the  harbinger  and  the  hostage 
her  political  salvation,  he  moved  for  an  address  to 
excellency  to  implore  his  continuance  amongst  them. 
Mr.  Duquery  seconded  the  motion.     He  and  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  differed  from  gentlemen  on 
other  side  of  the  house  respecting  the  ruinous  war  ;  but| 
if,  after  voting  the  enormous  supply  of  1,7CO,000/.  tB 
save,  if  possible,   the   empire  from  destruction,  then 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  administration  of  that  no-  • 
ill-man,  to  whom  the  people  looked  up  with  confid- 
ence, he  feared  the  great  and  salutary  measures 
reform,  retrenchment,  and  responsibility  would  vanishjl 
and  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  instead  of  theaccomp!' 
ment  of  their  hope?,  would  have  the  gate  of  the  castle 
slapped  in  their  faces,  and  be  refused  the  ble.e 
the  constitution.     He  severely  animadverted  upon  ft 
Pitt's  conduct,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  invol . 
the  empire  in  a  disastrous  war,  intended  to  complete 
the  mischief,  by  risking  the  internal  peace  of  Ireland, 
making  the  frier;  UL  of  that  country  the  dupes  of  hi» 
fraud  and  artifu'e,  hi  ordt  r  to  swindle  the  nation  out  oi 
1,7OO ,OOO /.  to  support  the  war,  on  the  faith  of  mea- 
sures, which   he  intended  should  be  refused.     Oa 
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tlie  2d  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  fora  1^5> 
three  months'  money  bill,  which  Mr.  Conolly  proposed  • 
to  compromise,  and  the  house  divided,.  24  for  and 
]  4(j  against  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons'  motion.  Mr  Co- 
nolly then  proposed  three  resolutions.  et  1.  That  his 
excellency  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had,  by  his  conduct  since 
his  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  merited  the  thanks  of  that 
house  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  2.  That  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  before  the  grievances,  of 
which  the  people  complained,  were  redressed,  would 
be  highly  inexpedient.  3.  That  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  laid  before  his  majesty."  The  first  of  these 
resolutions  was  carried  unanimously;  the  two  other, 
iat  the  instance  of  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  G  rattan*, 
\vere\vithdrawn.  On  the  loth  of  March,  the  house 
adjourned  to  the  24th,  when  the  money  bills  were 
[carried  up  to  the  lords,  and  the  house  then  further  ad- 
journed to  the  13th  of  April,  in  order  to  allow  time 
[for  the  new  arrangements. 

The  report  of  Karl  Fitzwilliam's  intended  removal  Report  of 
was  no  sooner  credited,  than  an  universal  despond-  wiiiiam's 

,         ,      .  .  removal, 

ency,  in  some  instances  bordering  on  desperation,  and  its  ef- 
seized  the  nation.  Meetings  were  formed  to  convey 
to  their  beloved  governor,  their  high  sense  of  his  vir- 
tue and  patriotism,  and  their  indignation  at  his  and 
their  country's  enemies.  The  spirit  of  discontent  was 
not  confined  to  the  catholics.  The  dissenters,  and  as 
many  of  the  protestants  of  the  establishment,  as  had 
not  an  interest  in  that  monopoly  of  power,  which  i,orci 

*  15  Pad.  Deb.  p.  142. 
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1795.     Fitzwilliam  had  so  openly  attacked  and  so  fearfully 
alarmed,  felt  the  irresistible  effect.    All  good  Irishmen 
beheld  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the  reconciliation 
of  all  parties,  interests,   and  religions  defeated,    the 
cup  of  national  union  dashed  from  their  eager  lips,  and 
the  spirit  of  discord  let  loose  upon  the  kingdom  with 
an  enlarged  commission  to  enflame,  aggravate,  and 
destroy.     The  catholics  of  Dublin  took  the  lead*,  and 
deputed  three  of  their  body  Jo  present  a  petition  to  the 
king  at  the  levee,  praying  on  behalf  of  their  body, 
that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
tinue his  excellency  in    the  government  of  Ireland. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  rose  at  a  late  hour,  and,  after  pre- 
facing what  he  was  about  to  propose  with  a  warm 
and  affectionate  eulogy  upon   the  character  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  moved   the  following   resolution,   '*  that 
his  excellency  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  since  his  arrival  in  that' 
kingdom,  had,  by   his    public   conduct,  merited   the 
thanks  of  that  hous^,  and  the  confidence  of  the  coun-  • 
try."     Lord  Dillon  opposed  the  motion  :  upon  which 
a  warm  debate  ensued  j  but  with  a  slight  amendment, 
the  resolution  passed.     The  ferment  in  the  country 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  rumours  then  afloat  con«.j 
ctrniug  the  extraordinary  movements  in  the  cabinets  > 
of  both  kingdoms. 
Catholic,1         On   tile  27th  of  February,   1795,   the  catholic 

Mr.  GraN     Dublin  appoiaied  two  gentlemen  of  their  bouy  to  pre- 
tan. 

*  The  resolutions  of  this  meeting  are  given  in  my  Hist.  Rev . 
vol.  II.  p.  503. 
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sent  an  address  to  Mr.  Grattan,  which  fully  spoke 
their  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  political  posture  of 
affairs :  to  which  they  received  an  immediate  answer, 
which  has  been  more  censured  by  the  enemies,  and 
applauded  by  the  friends  of  that  gentleman,  than  any 
thing,  that  ever  came  from  his  mouth*. 

*  Mr.  Grattan's  reply  to  that  address  is  too  pointed  and  appro- 
priate to  existing  circumstances  not  to  submit  parts  of  it  to  the 
reader.  "  In  supporting  youa  I  support  the  protestant :  we  have 
but  one  interest  and  one  honour  ;  and  whoever  gives  privileges  to 
you,  gives  vigour  to  all.  The  protestant  already  begins  to  perceive 
it.  A  late  attack  rallied  the  scattered  spirits  of  the  country  from  the 
folly  of  religious  schism  to  the  recollection  of  national  honour  ;  and 
a  nation's  fcuds  are  lost  in  a  nation's  resentment.  Your  emanci- 
pation will  pass,  rely  on  it ;  your  emancipation  must  pas* :  it 
may.be  deata  to  one  viceroy ;  it  will  be  the  peace-offering  of  an- 
other j  and  the  laurel  may  b?  torn  from  the  dead  brow  of  one  go- 
vernor, to  be  craftily  converted  into  the  olive  of  his  successor. 

"  Let  me  a  iviseyou  by  no  means  to  postpone  the  consideralion 
of  your  fortunes  till  after  the  war  :  rather  let  Britain  receive  the 
benefits  of  your  zeal  during  the  exigency  which  demands  it  ;  and 
you  yourselves,  while  you  are  fiVlv  ing  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
a  constitution,  have  really  and  bona  fide  those  blessing-,. 

"  My  wish  is,  that  you  may  be  free  now*  there  is  no  other 
policy,  which  is  not  low  and  little  :  lei  us  at  once  instantly  embrace 
and  greatly  emancipate. 

<(  On  this  principle  I  mean  to  introduce  your  bill,  with  your 
permission,  immediately  after  the  recess. 

"  His  excellency,  Lord  Fitz-.viTuim,  may  boast  that  he  offered 
to  the  empire  the  affections  of  millions,  a  better  aid  to  the  war 
than  his  enemies  can  furnish,  who  have  forfeited  those  affections, 
and  put  themselves  in  their  place. 

"  So  decidedly  have  the  measures  of  Ireland  served  the  empire, 
that  those,  who  were  concerned  in  them,  mitjht  appeal  from  the 
cabah  of  the  British  cabinet  to  the  sense  of  the  British  nation.  I 
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1795          Addresses  and  resolutions  were  daily,  multiplied 
lord  Fitz-    from  different  bodies  of  catholics,  who  not  content 

William 

leaves  ire-  with  having  addressed  his  Majesty,  his  viceregent,  and 
parliament,  now  addressed  particular  characters  of 
extraordinary  influence  or  supposed  power  in  the 
country,  as  the  last  resort  in  their  despondency; 
calling  upon  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  threatened 
catastrophe.  All  was  fruitless.  On  ^he  2.5th  of 

Juiow  of  no  cause  afforded  for  the  displeasure  of  the  British  cnbi- 
net ;  but  if  services  done  to  Ireland  are  crimes,  which  cannot  be 
stoned  for  by  exertions  for  the  empire,  I  must  lament  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  both  kingdoms,  and  receive  a  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice of  government  as  the  only  honour  an  English  minister  car\. 
confer  on  at>  Irish  subject. 

*'  I  conceive  the  continuance  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom :  bis  firm  integrity  is  formed  to 
correct,  his  mild  manners  to  reconcile,  and  his  pnvate  example  to 
discountenance  a  pr-gress  of  vulgar  and  rapid  pollution  :  it  he  is  tq 
retire,  I  condole  with  my  country — for  myself,  the  pangs  on  that 
occasion,  I  should  feel  on  rendering  up  my  small  poition  of  mini- 
sterial breath  would  be  little,  were  it  not  for  the  gloomy  prospects 
afforded  by  those  dreadful  guardians,  which  are  likely  to  succeed. 
1  tremble  at  the  return  to  power  of  your  old  task-master  ;  that  com- 
bination which  galled  the  country  with  its  tyranny,  insulted  he? 
by  its  manners,  exhausted  her  by  its  rapacity,  and  slandered  her 
by  its  malice:  should  such  a  combination  at  once,  inflamed  as  it 
roust  be  now  by  the  favour  of  the  British  court,  and  by  the  repro- 
bation of  the  Irish  people,  return  to  power,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
•ay,  that  ihey  will  extinguish  Ireland,  or  Ireland  must  remove 
them  j  it  is  not  your  case  only,  but  that  of  the  nation.  I  find  the 
country  already  committed  in  the  struggle  ;  I  beg  to  be  committed 
along  with  her,  and  to  abide  the  issues  of  her  fortunes.  What- 
soever shall  be  the  event,  I  will  adhere  to  her  interests  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life." 
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March,  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  his  departure 
from  Ireland,  when  the  resentment,  grief,  and  indig- 
nation of  the  public  were  most  strongly  marked,  It 
was  a  day  of  general  gloom  :  the  shops  were  shut ;  no 
business  of  any  kind  was  transacted,  and  the  whole 
pity  put  on  mourning.  His  coach  was  drawn  to  the 
water-side  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizenSj, 
jwid  cordial  sorrow  appeared  on  every  countenance. 
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Administration  of  Earl  Camdcn. 

17QS. 

mcm'of"  EARL  CAMDEN,  who  before  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Cam-  hjg  immediate  predecessor  had  been  destined  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  fill  the  situation  of  viceroy,  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  continue  the  system  of  Lords  Buckingham 
and  Westmoreland,  arrived  in  Dublin,  five  days  after 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  lert  it.  Mr.  Pitt's  two  grand  ob- 
jects had  been  carried  by  the  unprecedented  vote  of 
1, 7OO,OOO /.  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the 
degradation  and  further  division  of  the  proselytes  he 
had  enticed  from  the  Rockingham  party.  So  much 
displeasure  appeared  on  Lord  Camden's  arrival,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out  the  military  to  pre- 
vent outrage. 
Catholic  Still  the  rage  for  meetings  continued.  On  the  9th  of 

rncrtmg  in 

April  the  catholics  met  in  their  chapel  in  Francis- 
street,  in  Dublin,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  had  presented  their  petition  at  St.  James's : 
when  "Mr.  Kcogh  reported,  that  in  execution  of  their 
mission  they  had  on  the  13th  of  March  presented 
their  petition  to  his  Majesty,  and  had  received  what 
was  generally  termed  a  gracious  reception.  That  they 
had  afterwards  felt  it  ihtir  duty  to  request  an  audience 
wjth  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  to  receive  such  information  as 
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he  should  think  fit  to  impart  relative  to  his  Majesty's  1795. 
determination  on  the  subject  of  their  address.  That 
his  grace  declined  giving  any  information  whatever; 
save  that  his  Majesty  had  imparted  his  pleasure  thereon 
to  the  lord*  lieutenant,  and  that  he  was  the  proper 
channel,  through  which  that  information  should  pass. 
Here  their  mission  was  determined.  Mr.  Keogh  spoke 
strongly  upon  the  critical  situation  of  affairs.  The 
failure  of  their  wishes  would,  he  hoped,  rouse  the  Irish 
legislature  to  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity.  It  shewed, 
that  the  internal  regulations  of  Ireland,  to  which  alone 
an  Irish  parliament  was  competent,  were  to  be  pre- 
viously adjusted  by  a  British  cabinet.  A  very  ani- 
mated debate  ensued  ;  in  which  the  speakers  emulated 
each  other  in  enhancing  the  advantages  of  an  union 
of  Irishmen  of  every  description.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  they  spoke  of  and  deprecated  an  union  with 
Git/at  Britain,  to  which  they  saw  the  present  system 
of  measures  was  obviously  directed. 

"Whilst  this  debate  was  going  on,  a  large  party  of  Admi^on 
the  voun?  men  of  the  college*  came  into  the  chapel,  young  men 

t.f  the  col- 
/>  lege  to  the 

catholic 
"  It  has  b*en  the  constant  custom  with  the.  University  or  meeting. 

Dublin,  to  present  a;V.n.jsses  of  congratulation  to  every  newly  ar- 
rivt  d  chief  governor  that  dn>  was  appointed  for  presenting  their 
offering  to  Ix>id  Camden.  While  the  procession  was  on  its  way, 
the  htiultnts,  as  it  uua  on  co- sent,  bioke  off,  and  left  the 
Fn/vobt  a-.id  Frllows  to  make  what  appearance  before  his  excel- 
lency they  might  ihink  fit,  while  they  themselves  turned  into  a 
coffee-house,  at  the  Ca^tlr.  gate ;  and  there  prepared  an  address 
to  Mr,  Gr.ittan..  approving  of  his  public  character  and  conduct. 
This  they  presented  directly,  and  having  done  so,  they  repaired 
to  i-rancis-street  chapel,  where  the  catholics  were  assembled. 
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and  were  most  honorably  received.     The  freedom  of 
speech  used  by  the  gentlemen,  who  took  part  in  this 
debate,  gave  heinous  offence  at  the  castle. 
Lord-lieu-         On  the  13th  of  April,  1795,  Lord  Cole  moved  a 

tenant  ad- 
dressed,       congratulatory  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant  on  his 

arrival  to  take  on  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Grattan 
however  said,  he  felt  himself  much  more  strongly 
inclined  to  condole  with  the  country  on  the  recal  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  than  to  congratulate  it  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Camden.  He  afterwards  moved  for 
a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation,,  on 
xvhich  occasion  he  confidently  asserted  what  he  knew 
was  generally  known,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had 
declared  *,  "  he  accepted  office  principally  with  a  view 
to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
that  the  system  of  that  government  was  execrable  :  so 
execrable,  as  to  threaten  not  only  Ireland  with  the 
greatest  misfortune,  but  ultimately  the  empire ;  that 
his  grace  would  have  gone  in  person,  if  he  had  not 
found  a  second  self  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  his  nearest 


They  entered  while  Mr.  Keogh  was  speaking  ;  and  that  ready  as 
well  as  able  orator  instantly  seized  the  incident,  and  hallowed  the 
omen.  They  were  received  with  the  most  marked  respect  and 
affection  ;  the  catholics  taking  that  opportunity  of  shewing,  that 
I  he  language  of  union  and  brotherly  love,  which  they  were  utter- 
ing, only  expressed  the  sentiments  nearest  their  hearts."  Pieces 
of  Irhh  History,  p.  114.  The  address  to  Mr.  Grattan  and  his 
answer  are  very  interesting,  and  may  be  seen  in  my  Historical 
Review,  p.  5/2. 

*  15  Parl,  Deb.  p.  16.5, 
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and  dearest  friend,  whom  he  persuaded  to  accept  the  l?95- 
Irish  government,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  im- 
portant office  of  reforming  the  manifold  abuses  in  that 
government.  That  the  removals  were  stipulated  for 
by  that  part  of  the  British  cabinet  :  and  catholic 
emancipation  was  not  only  the  concession  of  that 
quarter  of  the  cabinet,  but  its  precise  engagement." 
This  first  division  under  Lord  Camden  of  48  for, 
and  158  against  the  motion,  shewed  the  strength  of 
government  in  the  house.  The  4th  of  May,  1795, 
brought  on  the  important  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill  for  their  total  eman- 
cipation. The  solicitor-general  moved,  that  it  should 
be  rejected.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Kingsborough,  who  spoke  violently  against  the  bill. 
Almost  every  gentleman,  who  had  before  spoken  in 
parliament,  took  part  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches 
ever  heard  in  (he  Irish  parliament  in  support  of  it*. 
It  was  now  for  the  first  time  urged,  that  if  the.  bill 
should  pass,  the  King  would  infiinge  his  coronation 
oath.  This  formed  the  chief  novelty  of  argument. 
Never  was  there  a  more  heated  debate  in  parlia- 
ment. Although  it  were  made  a  government  ques- 
tion, some  of  their  usual  (more  independent)  sup- 

*  This  speech  first  raised  him  into  note  :  he  was  brought  info 
parliament  by  h'n  uncle,  Lord  Longueville,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  administration.  His  lordship  was  so  otrended  with  the  speech  of 
his  nephew,  that  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  desirrtl 
him  tc  rsuign  his  seat,  which  accordingly  he  did. 
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J/95-     porters,  left  them  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  half-past 

^^r^> 

ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  the 
house  divided,  1,15  for  rejecting  the  bill  aud  84  agamst 
it.  Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  fond  and  corfident 
expectation,  v  Lh  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lish 
nation  had  been  encouraged  to  look  to  their  emanci- 
pation. 
Motions  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  on  the  1  Sth  of  May,  moved 

niat'-  .  .  .  .    , 

opposition,  a  resolution,  of  which  he  had  long  given  notice,  which 
was  debated  with  more  personal  acrimony  than  any 
question  throughout  the  session.  The  resolution  was, 
*"  that  John  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  authorizing 
such  a  number  of  regular  troops  to  be  sent  out  of  this 
country,  as  left  the  remainder  considerably  less  than 
the  number  appointed  by  law  for  the  de-fence  thereof, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  violaiion  of  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  crown,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  law 
of  the  land."  It  was  met  by  the  question  for  adjourn- 
ment, which  after  midnight  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  83  against  '23.  The  only  question  of  notice,  that 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  was  Mr. 
Curran's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Grattan :  this  was  also  defeated  by  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment  without  a  division.  fThe  address 
s  intended  as  a  recorded  publication  of  the  senti- 

*  15  Parliamentary  Debates,  p.  370. 

i  The  ;i  in  the   Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p   526; 

\vlit-io  also  may  be  scon  an  account  ot  the  conduct  of  the  British 
parliament  n^on  the  singular  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
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ments,  and  justification  to  posterity  of  the  conduct  of     1795. 
the  gentlemen  of  opposition  during  that  session  of  par- 
liament. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1795,  the  parliament  was  pro-  Parliament 

prorogued. 

rogued  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  lord-lieute- 
nant's speech  from  the  throne  expressed  his  Majesty's 
acknowledgments  for  the  very  liberal  supplies,  and 
commended  the  benevolent  relief  of  the  poor  from 
the  tax  of  hearth-money ;  the  wise  foundation  of  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  catholic  clergy ;  and 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  issuing  money  from 
the  treasury. 

During  the  summer  the  defenders  rapidly  encreased.  Encase  of 

\  Defenders 

Severe  outrages  were  committed  upon  the  primate.  The  and  United 

Irishmen. 

chancellor  was  wounded  in  his  carriage  on  the  head  by  a 
stone.  The  house  of  Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford  was 
assailed.  The  chancellor  and  all  the  Beresfords  were 
particularly  obnoxious  at  this  time,  from  their  decided 
opposition  to  parliamentary  reform  and  catholic  eman- 
cipation; and  from  their  having  been  prominently 
active  in  procuring  the  removal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
The  British  cabinet  replaced  those  persons,  whom  the 
people,  at  that  time,  looked  upon  as  their  greatest  ene- 
mies, and  they  resumed  their  situations  with  redoubled 
propensity  to  strong  measures.  Henceforward  the  po- 
pular societies  began  to  settle  into  a  system  of  myste- 
rious secrecy.  The  secret  committee  of  the  lords  de- 
clared, that  *cf  the  attainment  of  what  are  called  par- 
liamentary reform  and  catholic  emancipation  were  arid 

*  7  Lords'  Journal,  p.  580. 
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1795.  continued  to  be  hoi  Jen  out  by  them  merely  as  a  pretencg 
for  their  associations,  and  with  a  view  to  seduce  per- 
sons, who  were  not  apprized  of  their  traitorous  designs, 
to  unite  with  them."  Some  leading  heads  of  these 
societies,  whose  real  views  were  to  separate  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  took  advantage  of  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  converted  this  increased  austerity  of  govern- 
ment into  a  most  powerful  engine  for  forwarding  their 
traitorous  designs. 
Nature  of  Three  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Union, 

|he  Irish  _     ' 

union.  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  Dr.  M'Neven,  whilst 
in  prison,  wrote  a  detailed  memoir  of  its  origin  and 
progress,  and  delivered  it  in  to  the  Irish  government ; 
in  which  they  say,  "  The  first  of  these  societies,  as 
we  best  recollect,  in  the  year  1795,  in  order  to  se- 
cure co-operation  and  uniformity  of  action,  organ- 
ized a  system  of  committees,  baronial,  county,  and 
provincial,  and  even  national ;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  skeleton  of  this  organization  was  filled  up.  While 
the  formation  of  these  societies  was  in  agitation,  the 
friends  of  liberty  were  gradually,  but  with  a  timid 
step,  advancing  towards  republicanism ;  they  began 
to  be  convinced,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  obtain  a 
revolution  as  a  reform,  so  obstinately  was  the  latter 
resisted ;  and  as  the  conviction  impressed  itself  on 
their  minds,  they  were  inclined  not  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  but  to  extend  their  views ;  it  was  for  this 
reason,  that  in  their  test  the  words  are,  an  equal  re- 
presentation of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  in- 
serting the  word  parliament.  This  test  embraced  both 
the  republican  and  the  reformer,  and  left  to  future  cir- 
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cumstances  to  decide,  to  which  point  the  common  1795 
strength  should  be  directed ;  but  still  the  whole  body, 
we  are  convinced,  would  rejoice  to  stop  short  at  re- 
form. Another  consideration,  however,  led  the  minds 
of  reflecting  united  Irishmen  to  look  towards  a  repub- 
lic and  separation  from  England ;  this  was  the  war 
with  France ;  they  clearly  perceived,  that  their  strength 
was  not  likely  to  become  speedily  equal  to  wresting 
from  the  English  and  the  borough  interest  in  Ireland 
even  a  reform ;  foreign  assistance  would  therefore  per- 
haps become  necessary ;  but  foreign  assistance  could 
only  be  hoped  for  in  proportion  as  the  object,  to  which 
it  would  be  applied  was  important  to  the  party  giving 
it.  A  reform  in  the  Irish  parliament  was  no1  object  to 
the  French :  a  separation  of  Ireland  froni  England  was 
a  mighty  one  indeed.  Thus  they  reasoned :  shall  we, 
between  two  objects,  confine  ourselves  to  the  least  valu- 
able, even  though  it  be  equally  difficult  to  be  obtained,  if 
we  consider  therelationof  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

4  Whatever  progress  the  united  system  had  made 
among  the  catholics  throughout  the  kingdom,  until 
after  the  recal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  notwithstanding 
many  resolutions,  which  had  appeared  from  them, 
manifesting  a  growing  spirit,  they  were  considered  as 
entertaining  an  habitual  spirit  for  monarchy,  but  also 
as  being  less  attached  than  the  presbyterians  to  politi- 
cal liberty.  There  were,  however,  certain  men  among 
them,  who  rejoiced  at  the  rejection  of  their  claims, 
because  it  gave  thern  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  the  adversaries  of  reform  were  thfeir  adversaries  j 

VOL;  II.  2  B 
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W5*  an.l  that  these  two  objects  could  never  be  separated 
with  any  chance  of  success  to  either.  They  used  the 
recal  of  that  nobleman,  and  the  rejection  of  his  ima- 
sures,  to  cement  together  in  political  union  the  catho- 
lic and  presbyteiian  masses. 

"  The  modern  societies,  for  their  protection  against 
informers  and  prosecution,  had  introduced  into  their 
test  a  clause  of  secrecy.  They  did  more:  they 
changed  the  engagement  of  their  predecessors  into 
an  oath ;  and  mutual  confidence  encreascd,  when  re- 
ligion was  called  in  aid  of  mutual  security." 
Te*tofthc  From  reflection  and  experience,  the  people  became 
convinced,  that  no  system  bat  that  of  union  could 
succeed  ;  they  therefore  formed  themselves  into  affili- 
ated societies,  and-  adopted  the  following  solemn  test : 
"  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  D.  do  volunta- 
rily declare,  that  I  will  persevere  in  endeavouring  to 
form  a  brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen  of. 
every  religious  persuasion ;  and  that  I  will  also  perse- 
vere in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and 
adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  in  Ireland. 
I  do  further  declare,  that  neither  hopes,  fears, 
wards,  or  punishments  shall  ever  induce  me,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  inform  of,  or  give  evidence  against, 
any  member  or  members  of  this  or  similar  socictiesJ 
for  any  act  or  expression  of  thcir's  done  or  made,  col- 
lectively or  individually,  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in 
pursuaivx-  of  this  obligation."  In  the  course  of  this 
year  united  societies  were  formed  in.  mo$t  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 


ous 

contest  cn- 
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Government  became  alarmed.     Agents  were  sent     1.705. 
to  Armagh,  to  turn  the  ferocity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Religi 

I)  r  -i-\         T»  i.    .  •  i       i 

eep-or-Day  Boys  into  a  religious   contest  with  the 

catholics  under  an  imposing  zeal  for  church  and  King. 
Personal  animosity  was  artfully  converted  into  reli- 
gious  rancour  :  and  for  the  specious  purpose  of  taking 
off  the  stigrrta  of  delinquency,  the  appellation  of  Peep- 
of-Day  Boys  was  changed  into  that  of  Orange  Men. 
At  first  no  person  of  consequence  appeared  in  it  :  the 
first  lodge  was  formed  on  the  2  1st  of  September, 
1795.  Like  the  United  Irishmen,  they  were  soon  af- 
filiated, and  their  numbers  increased.  They  pretended 
to  support  the  constitution  in  the  spirit  of  William  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Their  practices  were  intolerant  and 
exterminating.  *  Their  original  test  was  said  to  have 
been  :  "  In  the  awful  presence  of  Almighty  God,  I, 
A;  B.  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  support  the  King  and  the  present  go- 
vernment ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  will  use  my 
utmost  exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  catholics  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  great  increase  of  the  Orange 
institution  did  not  take  place  till  the  ensuing  year, 


*  Tliis  form  of  test  is  what  is  generally  believed  to  have  been, 
fn  use  amongst  the  Orangemen  :  but  the  author  has  no  authentic 
document  for  it.  It  is  so  stated  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  l/§7> 
called,  A  View  of  th-  present  State  of  Ireland,  by  an  Observer, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor.  They  were  said' 
•to  have  had  a]  secret  test,  which  they  called  their  Purfle  Oatk. 
The  secret  committee  of  the  lords  in  1798  asked  Mr.  A.  O'Con- 
nor, if  government  had  any  thing  to  do  with  their  Oath  of  Exter- 
mination, which  presupposes  them  to  have  had  one. 

2  a  2 
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i 79&  The  boldness  of  the  defenders  in  the  summer  of  1 795 
Lord  c  r  assumed  a  most  formidable  appearance.  So  far  were 
•trans  mea-  they  from  being  countenanced  by  the  catholics,  that 

•urcs, 

their  most  open  outrages  were  attempted  against  some 
catholic  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Kildare,    where 
they  appeared  in  bodies  of  several  hundreds.  Lord  Car- 
hampton,  impatient  or  dissatisfied  at  the  law's  delay, 
undertook  to  exert  a  vigour  beyond  it.     He  emptied 
all  the  prisons  of  their  tenants,  and  without  form  of 
trial  sent  them,  and  every  one  he  chose  to  suspect  of 
disaffection,  on  his  own  authority,  to  serve  on  board 
the  fleet.     Above  130O  were  thus  transported  from 
their  homes  during  the  summer.     The  measure  was 
as  highly  applauded  by  government,  as  it  was  severely 
reprobated  by  the  opposition,     In  the  summer  assizes 
of  this  year  several  defenders  were  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  De- 
fenders and  Peep-of-Day  Boys  was  renewed  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  to  such  a  degree,  that  on  the  21st 
of  September,  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  so  called 
from  the  village  of  that  name,  was  fought,  in  which 
the  defenders,  though  greatly  superior  in  number, 
were  worsted  with  considerable  slaughter.     From  this 
defeat  of  the  defenders,  are  to  be  traced  the  increased 
rancour  and    ferocity  of  their  opponents,  who   had 
formed   themselves   into  clubs  of  Orangemen,   and 
thereby  having  increased  their  strength,  meditated  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  race  of  catholics  out  of 
the  county  of  Armagh. 

Parliament       When  the  parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1 796,  the  lord-lieutenant  after  having  alluded  to  the 
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general  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  noticed  some 
domestic  occurrences,  and  prepared  them  for  a  heavy 
loan,  adverted  to  those  secret  and  treasonable  associa- 
tions, the  dangerous  extent  and  malignity  of  which  had 
in  some  degree  been  disclosed  on  several  trials,  and  to 
the  disturbances,  which  had  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  called  upon  their  prudence  and 
wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as,  together  with  a 
continuance  of  those  exertions,  and  the  additional 
powers,  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council, 
be  had  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  in  different 
counties,  would  prevent  the  return  of  similar  ex- 
cesses. Upon  the  motion  for  an  address,  Mr.  Grattan 
objected  only  to  that  part  of  the  address,  which 
expressed  a  confidence  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  people  of  Ireland  were  loyal  to  their 
Sovereign,  for  which  they  had  been  treated  with  in* 
solence  and  contumely.  The  system  of  the  admini- 
stration for  several  years  had  been  profligate  and  cor- 
rupt. The  hornets  of  government  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  different  grand  juries,  in  order  to  procure  addresses 
and  resolutions  to  wall  put  the  catholics  from  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  English  had  formerly  walled  out  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Chinese  the  Tartars.  The  British 
cabinet,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
had  broken  faith  with  Ireland.  He  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Westmoreland  in  granting  the  rever- 
sion of  every  capital  employment  in  the  kingdom,  after 
his  successor  had  been  appointed ;  said  that  during  his 
administration,  fourteen  new  employments  hal  been 
created,  and  thirteen  reversions  granted  away,  The 
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1796.  conduct  of  the  British  cabinet  towards  their  country 
was  influenced  by  false  witnesses  against  Ireland  ;  by 
bad  viceroys,  \vho  had  acted  in  their  administration 
unfavorably  to  Ireland  ;  and  if  not  by  viceroys,  the 
British  cabinet  was  influenced  by  clerks,  by  spies,  and 
by  runners.  Fourteen  only  supported  his  amend- 
ment, against  122. 
Strong  The  attorney-general  besides  bringing  in  two  bills, 

measures  ...  . 

introduced   for  preventing  insurrections,,  tumults,  and  riots,  ana 

_  .  _   . 

for  indemnifying  magistrates  acting  against  the,  law, 
moved  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  an4 
outrage,  which  has  appeared  in  certain  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  and   has  shewn  itself  in   various  attempts 
to   assassinate   magistrates,  to   murder  witnesses,  to 
f  1  under  houses,  and  seize  by  force  the  arms  of  his 
Majesty's  peaceable  subjects,  requires,  that  more  ef- 
fectual powers  should  be  given  to  the  magistracy. 

2.  "  Resolved,  That  (in  such  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
as  the  said  spirit  has  shewn  itself,  or  to  which  there 
may  be  cause  to  apprehend  its  being  extended)  it  will 
be  necessary,  that  the  magistracy  should  have  enlarged 
powers  of  searching  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  \\ 
pons  of  offence,  and  of  seizing  or  securing  the  same, 
fur  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  safety  t  1 
the  lives  and  properties  of  his  Majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects. 

3.  "  /ttWiW/That  from  the  many  attacks,  which 
have  been  made  on  the  houses  of  individuals,  by  large 
bodies  of  armed  insurgents,  for'  the  purpose  of  taking 
arms  and  money  by  force,  and  murdering  those,  who 
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liad  the  spirit  to  inforce  the  laws,  or  give  information     '7{)6. 
against  offenders,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  the  magis- 
tracy should  have  enlarged  powers,  to  prevent  such 
bodies  hereafter  from  assembling  or  meeting,  either  to 
plan  or  execute  such  horrid  purposes. 

4.  "  Resolved,  That  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
magistracy  further  powers  with  respect  to  vagabonds, 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  persons  liable  to  be 
deemed  so,  or  who  have  no  lawful  trade,  or  any  honest 
means  to  obtain  a  livelihood," 

These  resolutions  weie  ushered  in  by  a  minute  de-  Effects  of 

'  the  Resolu- 


jtail  of  the  outrages  committed  during  the  four  preced-  ti 
ing  years  by  the  Defenders;  without  reference  to  the 
atrocities  committed  during  the  same  p3riod  by  the 
Peep-of-Day  Boys.  Of  those  outrages,  Mr.  G  rattan 
gave  a  minute  detail.  Their  object  was  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  catholics  of  that  county  ;  it  was  a 
persecution  conceived  in  the  bitterness  of  bigotry,  and 
carried  on  with  ferocious  barbarity  by  a  banditti,  who 
called  themselves  Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant  Boys, 
committing  massacre  in  -the  name  of  God,  and  exer- 
cising despotic  power  in  the  name  of"  liberty.  They  . 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  tried  the  catho- 
lics, and  sent  them  either  on  bpar4  a  tender  or  to  a 
recruiting  officer  as  deserters.  They  gave  them  short 
notices  to  quit  their  dwellings,  in  the  laconic  words, 
"  Hell  or  Connaught  j"  and  they  followed  them  by 
punctual  execution  of  the  horrid  threat.  The  mea- 
sure proposed  was  defective  j  it  was  a  partial  descrip- 
tion of  the  outrages  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  partial  re- 
medy ;  it  proposed  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 

2  B  4 
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1796.  constitution,  with  a  view  to  produce  peace,  leaving 
at  the  same  time,  in  one  great  county,  violence  and 
insurrection  in  a  state  of  triumph.  About  80O  catho- 
lic families  of  Armagh  were  forced  by  a  violent  mob, 
and  a  supine  magistracy,  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
and  carry  themselves  and  families,  and  tales  of  woe, 
to  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  spread  {-he  flames  of  discontent,  and  spirit  of  reta- 
liation. The  evil  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county  of  Armagh,  several  of  whom 
refused  to  take  the  examination  of  the  injured  catho- 
.tholics.  By  some  of  those  very  magistrates  they  had 
Jbeen  cruelly  persecuted;  others  would  hear  them 
only  out  of  the  window,  and  some  actually  turned 
them  from  their  doors  with  threats.  These  circum- 
stances produced  a  very  spirited  and  proper  letter,  or 
address,  from  Lord  Oxford,  which,  by  some  on  the 
treasury  .bench,  was  complained  of  as  incautious*. 
Their  argument  for  not  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
county  of  Armagh  was,  that  the  exiting  laws  were 
sufficient  to  punish  the  crimes,  by  which  that  country 
was  convulsed  ;  whereas  the  enormities  there  com- 
mitted were  emphatically  admitted  by  Lord  Gosford, 
the  governor,  to  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
On  the  24th  of  March  the  money  bills  were  pre- 
sented, and  on  the  15th  of  April  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

»  For  this  lelter,  which  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  unimpeach- 
able evidence  of  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  persecutions  then  go- 
ing forwyd  in  Armagh,  vide  Appen.  to  my  Hist.  Rev.  No,  XCIX. 
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The  ferment  of  the  public  was  encreased  by  an 
abusive  pamphlet  written  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Ferment 
the  castle,  though  published  anonymously,  reflecting 
:upon  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Fitzvvilliam.  It  produced 
a  most  virulent  war  on  paper.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  7000  catholics  had  been  forced  or  burned 

,  out  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  that  the  ferocious 
banditti,  who  had  expelled  them  had  been  encouraged, 
connived  at,  and  protected  by  the  government.  At 
the  Lent  assizes  of  this  year  the  sheriff,  governor,  and 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  published  an 
address  and  resolutions,  to  soften  the  public  impres- 
sion of  the  ferocious  outrages  of  those  exterminators. 
Their  annunciation  of  impartial  justice  to  every  deno- 

l!  mination  was  rather  unseasonable,  when  there  re- 
mained no  longer  in  their  county  any  of  one  denomi- 
nation to  commit  outrages  upon,  or  to  retaliate  injuries. 
These  resolutions  were  chiefly  produced  by  the  prose- 
cutions, which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  provincial 
committees  of  the  United  Irishmen  against  the  most 
notorious  offenders,  and  some  of  the  most  guilty 
magistrates  of  Armagh.  But  that  measure  encreased 
the  mischief  in  another  way.  Many  of  those,  who  at- 
tempted to  swear  examinations,  were  killed  or  forced 
to  fly,  and  others  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  death,  to 
retract  or  contradict  the  evidence  they  had  given. 

|  Most  of  those  prosecutions,  which  proceeded  were 
either  permitted  to  be  eluded  by  legal  artifice,  or  de- 
feated by  the  hand  of  power.  The  only  effectual 

I  relief,  which  the  wretched  fugitives  experienced  was 

•'  from  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast.     They  found 
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i7<)3.  it  useless  to  look  up  for  any  redress  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  or  the  government  of  the  country.  As 
they  spread,  they  carried  with  them  the  fame  of 
the  sincerity  and  cordiality  of  the  northerns  to- 
wards the  persecuted  catholics  of  Armagh,  and  in- 
spired ail  their  brethren  with  a  confidence  in  their 
protectors.  Their  gratitude  and  sympathies  extin- 
guished former  prejudices  against  the  northerns  and 
dissenters  j  and  taught  remote  districts,  to  which  the 
8ystem  of  union  had  been  till  then  unknown,  to  admire 
iuid  adopt  it. 
Extension  About  this  time  the  union  gained  considerable 

of  the 

union.  strength  from  its  coalition  with  the  defenders,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim; 
and  afterwards  extended  to  others*.  From  the 
first  formation  of  the  union,  its  most  active  members 
were  anxious  to  learn  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
defenders.  The  latter  wished  to  redress  many  of  those 
grievances,  against  which  the  efforts  of  the  former 
\vere  .directed ;  but  their  wishes  were  not  sufficiently 
seconded  by  intelligence,  nor  did  their  institution  ap- 
pear calculated  for  co-operation  on  an  extensive  scale: 
jt  seemed  almost  exclusively  catholic,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  was  not  sufficiently  representa- 
five.  Besides,  as  most  counties  had  something  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  either  in  their  test,  their  formalities, 
or  their  signs,  a  defender  in  one  county,  therefore, 
was  not  one  in  another  j  and  the  association,  or  rather 
mass  oj  asfcociations,  wanted  uniformity  of  views  and 

'  Pieces  of  Irihh  History,  p.  140, 
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actions.  As  it  owed  its  origin  tq  religious  animosities, 
and  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  illiterate  persons, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  it  might  still  be  vitiated 
by  bigotry  and  ignorance,  and  that  instead  of  reserv- 
ing its  physical  force  for  one  object  and  one  effort,,  it 
might  waste  itself,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  Conr 
naught,  in  partial  and  ineffectual  insurrections  against 
local  grievances.  The  united  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  pursuing  only  one  thing,  "  an  equal,  full, 
and  adequate  representation  qf  the  people,"  secured 
an  uniformity  of  views,  and  by  fixing  attention  on  the  • 
'state  of  representation,  as  the  fruitful  parent  of  every 
evil,  it  suggested,  wherever  it  gained  admission,  a 
remedy  for  the  oppressions,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  most  afflicted.  Proceeding  on  the  principle  of 
abolishing  all  political  distinctions  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  establishing  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Irishmen  of  every  persuasion,  it  struck  at  the 
root  of  bigotry,  received  the  •support  and  secured  the 
co-opsration  of  every  sect,  that  was  not  rendered  hos- 
tile, by  an  immediate  interest  in  the.  abuses  it  proposed 
to  remedy.  Organized  under  a  series  of  committees, 
which  were  connected  together  to  the  highest  rank,  it 
was  capable  of  perfect  co-operation,  and  had  in  itself 
all  the  advantages  of  a  provisional  representative  go- 
vernment, to  which  it  was  habituating  its  "members. 
There  was  no  repugnancy  in  the  tests  of  the  two 
1  bodies,  and  many  catholics  had  from  the  commence- 
!  roent  belonged  to  both.  Many  protestant  United  Irish- 
men resolved  to  break  the  exclusively  catholic  appear- 
ance of  defenderism  j  there  being  nothing  in  the  test 
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1796,  or  regulations  to  prevent  them,  they  were  sworn  into 
that  body,  and  carried  along  with  them  their  informa- 
tion, tolerance,  and  republicanism.  They  pointed  out 
to  their  new  associates,  that  the  something,  which  the 
defenders  vaguely  conceived,  ought  to  be  done  for 
Ireland,  was  by  separating  it  from  England  to  establish 
its  real  as  well  as  nominal  independence ;  and  they 
urged  the  necessity  of  combining  into  one  body  all 
who  were  actuated  with  the  same  views.  The  de- 
fenders, by  specific  votes  in  their  own  societies,  agreed 
to  be  sworn  United  Irishmen,  and  incorporated  in  large 
bodies  into  the  union.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  summer  of  1796  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  subse- 
quent rebellious  union  were  acting  with  the  membersof 
the  first  open  and  avowed  Society  of  United  Irishmen*. 
Arming  of  t  With  a  view  of  being  prepared  as  much  as  pos- 

the  union, 

and  the 

people.  *  In  the  memoir  of  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  M'Neven,  they 

say  (p.  9),  "  None  of  us  were  members  of  the  united  system  until 
September  or  October,  in  the  year  1795."  Mr.  T.  W.  Tone  had 
fled  the  country  in  1 795,  upon  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in 
the  treason  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  on  the  23d  of  April,  1795.  When  he  was  called 
up  to  receive  sentence,  he  died  in  court  of  the  poison  he  had  pre- 
viously taken.  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  about  the  same  time  escaped 
out  of  prison  to  the  continent.  Mr.  Napper  Tandy  having  been 
indicted  for  high  treason  about  the  same  time,  was  proceeding 
to  take  his  trial  at  Dundalk  ;  when  he  was  met  about  twelve  miles 
from  that  town  by  his  attorney,  who  apprizing  him  of  the  dead 
weight  of  evidence  against  him,  returned  to  Dublin,  and  fled  to 
the  continent. 

f  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  XVII.  Com.  Journals, 
DCCCXXIX.  An  account  of  the  military  organization  is  to  be 
aeen  Historical  Review,  p.  568. 
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sible  to  co-operate  with  the  enemy  then  expected,  and     1796. 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  armed  associa- 
tions of  yeomanry,  established  in  October,  1796,  direc- 
tions were  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  societies,  to 
form  themselves  into  military  bodies,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition.     These  directions 
were  so  effectually  obeyed,  that  the  numbers  of  armed 
men  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone  amounted  nearly 
to  one  hundred  thousand,  ready  to  take  the  field  on 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  or  whenever  they  might 
receive  orders  to  that  effect  from  their  superior  officers. 
The  arming  of  this  society  was  not  originally  intend- 
ed :  but  was  only  introduced  after  the  passing  the  in- 
surrection and  indemnity  acts,,  when  the  people  began 
to  be  more  than  ever  carried  towards  resistance,  and 
were  extremely  irritated  by  the  indemnified  violations 
of  law  in  the  north  *.     The  whole  number  of  the 
united  body  now  consisted  of  500,OOO  men.     About 
the  end  of  the  year   1 796,  the  United  Irishmen  grew 
much  more  outrageous  and  formidable  throughout 
the  province  of  Ulster.    But  the  charge  of  their  hold- 
ing regular  committees  of  assassination  is  false.    Some 
private  murders,  and  the  survivors  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious characters,  to  whom  members  of  the  union 
had  constant  access,  would  refute  the  charge  of  any  such 
organised  system  of  bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  formally 
denied  and  disclaimed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  gave  in* 
a  very  correct  memoir  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
union.     The  public  fever  advanced  with  the  season. 
Many  outrages  of  the  defenders  were  punished  by  the 
*  Memoir  IX. 
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1/96.     military  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner  upon  innocent 

^™"V"~"^ 

untried  person?,-  \vithout  charge  or  trial.  Upon  mere 
suspicion  or  absence  of  a  landlord,  they  burned  hoi; 
maimed,  and  sometimes  murdered  the  natives,  fot 
merely  inhabiting  the  districts,  into  which  they  were 
sent.  Terrible  is  the  consequence  of  protecting  crime. 
At  the  assizes  of  Armagh,  Colonel  Sparrow  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  murdering  a  Mr.  Lucas  ;  upon 
his  receiving  sentence,  he  produced  his  Majesty's  par- 
don to  the  court,  and  was  instantly  liberated.  This 
greatly  irritated  the  people  :  as  did  the  encouragement 
given  by  government  to  Orangemen,  in  allowing  them 
two  guineas  per  man,  for  arms  and  accoutrements.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  government  encouraged  the 
formation  of  armed  corps  of  yeomanry,  which  were 
at  first  strongly  disrelished  and  opposed  by  many; 
and  the  catholics  not  being  generally  admitted  into 
these  corps,  resented  their  rejection  as  an  invidious 
distinction,  tending  to  question  their  loyalty  and  sin- 
cerity in  their  country's  cause.  They  accordh: 
waited  on  Mr.  Pelham,  the  secretary,  for  leave  to  ra 
a  catholic  corps,  but  were  told,  that  if  they  chose, 
they  might  join  the  corps  then  raising  by  their  pro- 
;ant  fellow-subjects.  Some  few  did  ;  but  the  shy- 
ness and  reluctance,  with  which  catholics  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  protestant  corps  of  yeomanry,  kept 
most  from  joining  th  in.  The  dread  of  a  French  in- 
vasion \\n-^  iho  t^ti.-itfible  reason  for  embodying  tr. 
corps.  K  'Q  much  reconciled  them  to  : 

public,  as  the  formation  of  the  lawyer's  corps.     At 
a  general  meeting  of  the  bar,  on  the  llth  of  Septem-- 
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ber,  1796,  it  was  resolved,  that  they  held  it  expedient,      1795 
with  the  permission  of  government,  to  form  an  armed 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  objected  to  the  administration,   that  whilst  Minister's 

partiality 

they  proclaimed  the  houghing  of  a  bullock  in  the  for 

nc 

south,  they  smothered  in  silence  the  murder  and  pro- 
scription of  hundreds  of  human  beings  in  the  north  : 
that  no  statute,  proclamation,  or  resolutions  of  public 
bodies,  had  specified  or  punished  the  crimes  of  the 
Orangemen  in  Armagh,  no  perpetrators  of  them  had 
been  punished,  not  a  single  magistrate  had  been 
stricken  out  of  the  commission,  though  many  were 
known  to  have  connived  at  and  encouraged  those  out- 
rages :  and  that  several  were  rewarded  by  commands 
in  the  yeomanry  corps,  and  otherwise  favored  by  go- 
vernment. An  invitation  from  the  county  and  borough 
.of  Armagh  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  Dr.  Duigenan,  to  re- 
present them  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  riveted  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  firmest  con- 
viction, that  the  impunity  of  these  fanatic  extermi- 
nators of  Armagh  found  countenance,  support,  and 
favor  from  the  seat  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
The  congenial  opposition  given  by  Mr.  Pelham  and 
Dr.  Duigenan  to  the  question  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, recommended  them  to  Armagh.  The  contrary 
spirit  of  toleration  endeared  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
Hutchinson*  to  the  city  of  Cork. 

*  In  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Cork  on  the  6th  of  October, 
J796,  amongst  other  matters,  this  gentleman,  whose  gallant  con- 
duct his  sovereign  has  since  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  thus  accost- 
ed his  constituents  after  the  usual  introductory  compliments. 
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1796.          The  parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  October,  1796,' 

^^rV^^ 

Eaii  meet-  wnen  tne  lord-lieutenant  informed  them,  that  his  Ma- 
iiaSrn°entPar"  jestv  nac^  required  their  attendance  thus  early  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enemy's  threatening  a  descent  upon  that 
kingdom,  which  he  confided  in  the  spirit,  loyalty,  and 
zeal  of  his  faithful  people  of  Ireland  to  repel :  now  for 
the  first  time  he  took  tender  notice-of  the  disturbances 
of  Armagh.  *  "  I  have  however  to  lament,  that  in  one 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  make  you  a  vain  display, 
an  idle  pageantry  of  ray  loyalty,  which  no  man  has  ever  presumed 
to  doubt  or  deny.  Brought  mp  in  the  army  almost  from  my  in- 
fancy, and  now  a  general  officer  in  the  King's  service,  I  must  be 
loyal  from  duty,  interest,  affection,  habit,  and  feeling ;  it  would 
be  too  late  for  me  to  desert  that  cause,  for  which  I  have  fought, 
and  for  which  I  arn  ready  to  die. 

"  I  love  and  revere  our  glorious  constitution ;  I  have  studied 
and  endeavoured  to  comprehend  its  principles,  and  have  yet  to 
learn,  that  they  tend  to  exclusion  or  intolerance.  Sure  I  am,  that 
the  representation  of  all  freehold  property  is  the  basis,  upon  which- 
it  is  erected  ;  and  that  every  departure  from  this  its  vital  principle, 
is  a  violation  of  that  constitution,  which  will  be  most  applauded1 
by  those,  who  understand  it  best.  To  unite  all  sects  in  one  com- 
mon comprehension,  to  consolidate  the  nation,  in  order  to  give 
security  to  the  people,  strength  to  the  empire,  and  dignity  to  the 
crown,  has  ever  been  the  first  object  of  my  political  life.  These 
were  my  sentiments  open  and  avowed  long  before  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  you  in  parliament.  Your  own  experience  has 
proved,  that  they  were  not  founded  in  error  5  you  must  have  uni- 
formly observed,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  increased 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  ;  and 
you  must  be  convinced,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  situation  of  surrounding  Europe,  imperiously  require  tho 
union  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island." 

*   17  Jour.  Coir.  p.  9. 
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part  of  the  country  good  order  has  not  yet  been  en  179®- 
tirely  restored ;  and  that  in  other  districts  a  treasonable 
system  of  secret  confederation,  by  the  administering  of 
illegal  oaths,  still  continues,  although  no  means  within 
the  reach  of  government  have  been  left  untried  to  coun- 
teract it."  *Mr.  G  rattan  objected  to  the  speech.  It  con- 
tained no  reconciling  matter.  After  a  brilliant  speech, 
he  moved  the  following  amendment :  "  To  represent 
to  his  Majesty,  that  the  most  effectual  method  for 
Strengthening  the  country  and  promoting  unanimity 
was  to  take  such  measures,  and  to  enact  such  laws,  as 
to  ensure  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  the  constitution,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  religion."  The  amendment  was-  only  sup? 
ported  by  12  against  149.  When  the  house  was  in  a 
committee  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  observed,  that  were  he  to  stand 
alone,  he  should  exert  his  utmost  powers  to  resist 
the  measure.  After  a  long  and  intemperate  debate,  7 
only  voted  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  137  with  the 
minister. 

The  preparations  of  the  French  for  a  descent  upon  French  in- 

vision. 

Ireland  had  been  spoken  of  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  with  a 
familiarity,  that  bred  discredit  in  the  people  and  neglect 
in  the  government.  The  armament  consisted  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  Iine5  including  the  seven  that 
composed  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Richery,  who  was 
to  join  it  with  all  speed,  fifteen  stout  frigates,  besides 

*  17  Parl.  Deb.   p.  3. 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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sloops  and  transports  for  an  army  of  25,OOG  men,  to 

be  commanded  by  General  Hochc,  an  officer  of  dis- 

y.     On  going  out  of  Brest,  on  the 

h  of  Decenii  ;e  of  the  largest  ships  struck 

upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  some  were 

lost,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  service.     The  day 

after  its  departure,  a  violent  ftonn  arose,  w:,ich  dis- 

persed the  fleet,  and  damaged  many  more  of  the  ships. 

This   tempestuous  weather  lasted   during  the  whole 

lime  of  the  expedition.    On  the  21th,  Admiral  Bouvet, 

commander  in  chief  of  the  French  fleet,  anchored  with 

seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  others,  in  Bantry  Bay, 

In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  a  boat  was  dis- 

patched towards  shore  ;  but  it  was  immediately  cap- 

tured, and  multitudes  appeared  on  the  beach  in  readi- 

ness to  oppose  a  Iimding.     After  lying  some  days  in 

this  bay,  the  siorminess  of  the  weather  increased,  and 

receiving  no  intelligence  of  General  Ploche  and  his 

slatf,  who  were  in  a  frigate,  that  parted  from  the  fleet 

m  the  gale  of  wind,  the  French  admiral  determined 

to  quit  his  position,  and  return  to  France.    The  land- 

oificers  insisted  on  landing  the  troops  ;   but,  as  Ge- 

neral Iloche  war,  abt^nt,  he  refused  to   comply  with 

their  representations,  and  set  sail  for  Brest,  where  he 

rived  on  the  last  day  of  December.     The  other  di- 

ions  oi  his  fleet  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  reach 
rhat   harbour,  with  the  loss  upon  the   whole  of  live 

ips,  two   of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.     Jrchuul, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  British  fl. 

.teen  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  saved  from 
attack  only  by   the  dements.     For  it  i^  shamofullj 
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•torious,  that  no  preparation  was  made  by  land  or  1796. 
sea  to  resist  the  invasion,  on  behalf  of  either  the  British 
or  Irish  cabinet.  The  people  were  loyal,  because  left 
to  themselves.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consterna- 
tion, which  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
offBantry  Bay  created  in  the  capital,  except  the  loyalty 
and  zeal  of  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
enemy.  The  improvidence  of  government  in  not  pre- 
paring against  the  expected  attempt  of  the  enemy  was 
Vehemently,  though  ineffectually,  urged  by  the  op- 
position in  the  house  of  commons*  The  peasantry 
vied  with  each  other  in  clearing  the  roads,  and  ad- 
jninistering  to  the  troops  whatever  comforts  their 
scanty  means  and  bountiful  hearts  enabled  them. 

The  fortuitous  failure  of  the  French  invasion  fur-  Report  of 

the  Princ* 

jiished  a  strong  test  of  the  loyal  disposition  of  the  Irish  of  Wales' 

going  over 

people ;  and  gave  rise  to  reports,  that  measures  or  con-  -viceroy  to 

Ireland. 

filiation  towards  Ireland  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
British  cabinet.^  Catholic  emancipation  and  temperate 
reform  were  once  more  confidentially  spoken  of :  and 
Lord  Camden,  whose  administration  was  pledged  to 
.resist  those  two  questions,  it  was  generally  expected 
d  immediately  resign.  These  flattering  prospects 
were  encouraged  by  a  further  report,  that  the  Prince 
pf  Wales  haji  offered  his  services  to  the  King  to  go  to 
[Ireland  in  quality  of  lord-lieutenant,  and  to  exert  all 
his  popularity  with  that  nation,  in  restoring  it  to  tran- 

*  Tliis  matter  was  afterwards  brought  on,  and  very  warmly 
debated  in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament :  but  with  the 
like  failure.  An  ample  report  of  their  proceedings  may  be 
io  H'storical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  SQg,  &c. 
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1796-      quillity.     His   royal   highness  had  proposed   to  take 
with  him  Karl  Moira  as  commander  in  chief,  with  a 
splendid  establishment  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
people,  whore  royal  sovereign  he  was  to  represent. 
The  prince  had  at  this  time  entered  cordially  into  the 
true  political  si.uation  of  that  kingdom ;  and  in  order 
that  no  mistake  might  even  be  pretended,  relative  to 
his  Royal  Highness's  sentiments  upon  the  Irish  nation, 
he  i:  .          '  a  paper  to  the  minister,  drawn  up  in  the 
most  concise,  energetic,  and  constitutional  language, 
expressive  of  his  disposition  and  judgment  in  favor  of 
a  system  of  conciliation.     The  British  minister  receiv- 
ed the  proposition  with  ail  the  respect,  which  the  pa- 
triotism, judgment,  and  virtue  of  the  exalted  character 
who  made  it,  deserved.     It  was  the  subject  for  a  time 
of  most  important  discussion  :  but  the  power  of  the 
Irish  junto  prevailed  :   the  system  of  coercion  prepon- 
derated :  and  the  ofFc-r  even  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  to  attempt  the  conciliation  of  the  Irish  people  was 
rejected.  Both  the  British  and  Irish  ministers  appeared 
to  dread  the  opportunity,  which  Ireland  would  then 
have    of   testifying   their   predilection    and    admira- 
tion of  that  illustrious  prince  ;  and  the  occasion,  which 
oh  an  appointment  would  afford  to  his  Royal  High- 
.  s  of  displaying  his  affection  for  the  people  of  Ire. 
:d,  in  a  mild  system  of  measures,  politic  at  all  tim 
necessary  at  that  time,  and  supereminently  congcv 
with  his  own  disposition  and  sentiments. 
Citboi.c  .  Grattan  on  the  l?th  of  February,  1797,  intro- 

cj  i-stion 

r  the  duced  the  question  of  ,  emancipation.     To  his 

before  the     o'd  arguments  he  addi-d  ht  and  stra- 

in h 

Jianncnl 
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discussed  all  our  continental  alliances  lost,  gained,  or  1797- 
retained  :  ridiculed  the  idea  of  popish  tenets  entering 
into  the  grounds  of  their  formation  or  abandonment. 
He  investigated  the  principles,  pretext,  and  method  of 
raising  the  Irish  brigade  of  6OOO  catholics,  under  ca- 
tholic and  French  officers.  He  calculated  the  numeri- 
cal and  physical  advantages,  which  the  British  navy 
and  a'rmy  received  from  Ireland  ;  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution  :  *  "  That  the  admis- 
sibility  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion to  seats  in  parliament  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  crown,  and  the  connection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  Ireland."  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby.  Mr.  Knox,  Sir  B.  Roche,  Sir 
Frederick  Flood,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  and  several 
other  members,  who  agreed  with  the  principle  of  the 
resolution,  voted  against  it,  merely  because  they  then 
thought  it  unseasonable  to  discuss  the  question.  Dr. 
Duigenan  launched  into  a  diffuse  and  infuriated  phi- 
lippic against  popery,  abused  all  his  catholic  country- 
men, and  treated  Mr.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Keogh  as  noto- 
rious traitors.  The  resolution  was  negatived  upon  a 
division  of  143  against  19.  This  was  the  last  time 
the  question  of  catholic  emancipation  was  brought 
before  the  Irish  parliament. 


In  the  debate  upon  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  L.  M 

disclaim* 

Parsons   for    encreasing    the   yeomanry   to   50,000,  popularity, 

and  Mr. 

better  to  secure   the   country  against   invasion,    Mr. 
Pelham  said,  that  in  hearing  the  honorable  baronet,  r 


*  17  Par!.  Deb.  p.  80. 
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1/97-  he  had  fancied  himself  in  one  of  the  circles  in  Ger- 
many, where  different  parties  bid  for  the  people.  He 
assured  the  house,  that,  were  the  French  to  come 
again,  such  measures  had  been  concerted  with  Great 
Britain,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  would  in  a  few 
hours  be  in  Ireland.  That  it  was  absurd  to  suppose, 
the  British  minister  would  not  be  interested  for  the 
safety  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  replied  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
with  great  animation.  "  The  English  servant  of  the 
English  minister  said,  What !  would  you  have  me 
bid  for  the  people  ?  He  would  say  to  that  English 
deputy  of  that  English  minister,  if  he  would  not  bid 
for  the  people,  he  might  go  about  his  business.  If 
he  would  not  bid  for  the  people,  the  monster  of  demo- 
cracy, which  had  conquered  Spain,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  by  bidding  for  the  people,  would 
bid  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  bidding  of  the 
minister  would  then  come  too  late.  He  had  asked, 
who  could  be  more  interested  for  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
than  the  British  minister  ?  He  would  answer,  Ireland 
herself." 

Earl  On  the  21st  of  March  Earl  Moira  introduced  his 

notkm'in    promised  motion  into  the  British  house  of  peers,  by  a 
peers  reiat-  very  instructive  and  eloquent  speech  :  it  became  the 
land?         more  interesting,  as  that  noble  lord  was  known  re- 
cently to  have  come  from  Ireland,  so  that  his  judg- 
ment could  not  be  misled  from  seeing  the  real  state  of 
that  kingdom,  nor  his  candor  and  loyalty  be  suspect- 
ed of  misrepresenting  it.     After  adverting  to  the  de- 
licacy of  agitating  questions,  in  which  independent 
legislatures,  and  their  respective  rights  and  privileg^H 
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were  involved,  he  observed,  that  if  it  appeared,  that  1797. 
the  counsellors,  more  immediately  about  his  Majesty's 
person  had  not  given  that  advice,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  approach  the  throne 
with  advice  more  wise  and  salutary.  But  it  might  be 
said,  what  influence  could  such  an  address  carry  with 
it,  to  change  the  councils,  by  which  Ireland  was  go- 
verned ?  To  prove  the  influence  of  the  British  ca- 
binet, he  appealed  to  a  recent  fact;  he  meant  the 
recal  of  Earl  Fitzwiilianv  at  a  time  when  all  Ireland 
concurred  in  the  measures,  which  he  pursued,  when 
that  country  gave  the  fairest  prospect  of  tranquillity ,- 
and  the  surest  pledge  of  assistance  and  support  to 
Britain,  in  the  arduous  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed.  It  was  by  temper,  equity,  and  good  faith, 
that  the  distractions  of  the  Irish  were  to  be  appeased, 
and  their  affections  conciliated.  No  good  could  be 
expected  from  a  prosecution  of  the  present  system. 
He  was  confident,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures, calculated  to  impress  the  people  with  confidence 
in  government,  would  quickly  call  forth  that  fond 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  this  country, 
which  circumstances  might  cloud  but  could  not  extin- 
guish ;  inspire  that  zeal  so  necessary  in  the  present 
moment;  and  furnish  those  resources,  which  were  re- 
quisite for  the  critical  situation,  in  which  the  empire 
was  placed,  and  the  arduous  contest  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  On  these  grounds  he  rested  his  motion, 
*'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  intcr- 
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pose  his  paternal  and  beneficent  interference  to  allay 
the  discontents,  which  at  present  subsist  in  his  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  arid  which  threaten  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  British  empire."  Lord  Grenville  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers  vehemently  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. After  a  very  interesting  debate,  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  1:2  against  20. 
Mr.  FOX'S  Two  davs  after  this  discussion  in  the  house  of  peers, 

motion  in 

the  British   the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 

Commons.  .  . 

by  Mr.  e  ox,  in  a  speech,  which  eminently  disp: 
his  liberality  and  constitutional  information.  lie 
moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pi 
to  take  into  his  royal  consideration,  the  disturbed  state 
of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  adopt  such  healing 
and  lenient  measures,  as  may  appear  to  his  Majesty's 
wisdom  best  calculated  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  all  descriptions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  in  that  kingdom,  to  his  Majesty's  per- 
son and  government."  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  ;  and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr. 
•Pitt  and  his  party.  It  was  negatived  upon  a 
division  of  2_()  against  84.  The  proceedings  in  the 
British  parliament  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland  gave 
such  offence  to  Dr.  Duigcnan,  that  on  the  3Oth  of 
i.irch  he  gave  notice,  that  after  the  recess,  he  should 
bring  forward  a  motion  tending  to  refute  the  lying  and 
malicious  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

M  «age          Some  days  after,  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  presented 
*  messagc  from  nis  excellency,  intimating  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  raising  the  sum  of  3,395,097 /.  granted  to  1797. 
his  Majesty  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  house  on  the  1st  of  March  %  and  recom- 
mending such  measures,  as  should  be  most  prudent  to 
carry  the  intention  of  that  salutary  resolution  into 
effectf.  He  also  made  to  the  house  some  days  after  a 
more  important  communication,  <rthat  two  committees 
of  United  Irishmen  in  Belfast,  had  been  arrested,  and 
their  papers  seized ;  which  contained  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  that  his  excel- 
[  lency  had  directed  them  to  be  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  for  their  consideration.  That  he  should 
in  the  mean  time  pursue  those  measures,  which  had 
Deceived  their  sanction  and  approbation,  with  unre* 
mitting  vigour,  and  employ  the  force  entrusted  to  him 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  protection  of  his 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  against  all  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
flnd  betray  that  country  into  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
mies. "  Upon  which  Mr.  Pelham  proposed  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee  of  secrecy.  Mr.  Grattan  would 
ilever  agree  to  commit  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
mercy  of  a  secret  committee,  which  would  put  their 
lives  and  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  ministers,  whose 
(misconduct  was  the  subject  of  general  complaint  in  both 
countries,  and  whose  measures,  whether  parliamentary 
;  or  military,  tended  equally  to  increase  the  calamities  of 

*  17  Parl.  Debates,  p.  466. 
f  Ibid.  p.  477. 
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J  797-  the  people.  Mr.  Pelham's  motion  for  a  secret  committee 
\vas  carried  :  the  committee  was  ordered  to  consist  of 
15*.  An  adjournment  of  some  weeks  took  place  to 
accommodate  those  members,  (many  they  were)  whose 
professional  duties  called  them  on  the  circuits.  Ar- 
magh, v/hich  had  been  for  years  the  centre  of  religi- 
ous acrimony,  had  by  the  progress  of  the  union  lost 
a  great  part  -of  its  ferocity. 

So  little  then  was  that  bond  of  union  considered, 


Sense  of  the 

ap.i'jti.  treasonable,  that  at  the  Armagh  assizes,  when  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  it  were  brought  before  the 
court  on  the  trial  of  lianlon  and  Nogher,  who  were 
charged  with  having  tendered  an  unlawful  oath  or 
engagement  to  become  one  of  an  unlawful,  wickedf 
and  seditious  society,  called  United  Irishmen.,  the  pri- 
soners were  acquitted  :  the  counsel  not  only  defended, 
but  commended  the  institution.  The  judge  thought 
the  obligation  illegal  under  the  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment f.  The  failure  of  these  two  government  prose- 

*  The  method  of  appointing  the  committee  was,  for  each  mem- 
ber to  give  in  his  list  of  15.  The  persons  appointed  were  Mr. 
Pelham,  Mr.  D.  La  Tcmche,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford,  Mr. 
J.  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  Foster,  Mr.  Commissioner  Beresford,  Lord 
Casllerengb,  Mr.  Solicitor  Gc.pnal,  Mr.  Prime  Serjeant,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  D.  Browne, 
Lord  Boyle 

f  Of  '28  United  Irishmen,  then  in  jail,  two  trials  only  wera 
brought  forward.  In  one  of  them,  a  soldier,  suborned  to  prosecute 
Dogherty,  was,  upon  his  acquittal,  put  into  the  dock  in  his  place, 
to  abide  his  trial  for  perjury.  The  grand  jury  found  a  bill  ag 
him,  and  he  remained  in  custody  to  take  his  trial.  Mr.  Curran 
said,  in  defence  of  the  United  Irishmen  j  That  he  was  deli;: 
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ns,  and  their  backwardness  in  bringing  any  more     1797- 
to  trial,  afforded  a  triumph  to  the  popular  party,  either 
in  the  rectitude  or  strength  of  their  cause. 

When  Mr.  Pelham  communicated  the  report  of  the  The  report 

of  the  secret 

secret  committee  to  the  house,  on  the  JOth  of  May>  committee* 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  he  observed,  that 
what  then  transpired  must  convince  every  man, 
that  it  was  not  legislation,  which  should  be  resorted  to, 
to  repress  this  daring  and  dark  conspiracy,  but 
those  strong  measures,  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment had  already  adopted,  with  the  approbation  of 
that  house.  The  committee  observed,  *  that  the 
United  Irishmen  made  a  pretext  of  reform  and  eman- 
cipation, to  cover  a  design  to  subvert  instead  of  amend- 
ing the  constitution,  to  confiscate  property  and  extin- 
guish the  possessors  of  it ;  and  this  they  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  those  two  objects  not  having  been 
mentioned  in  their  papers  as  the  end  of  their  institu- 
tion. In  corroboration  of  which  opinion,  they  tran- 
scribed a  paper  called  the  Donaghadee  Resolutions^ 
in  which  it  was  emphatically  stated  "  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  best  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
divines,  that  ail  power  originates  with  the  people ; 

to  find,  after  so  many  of  them  had  been  immured  in  dungeons, 
without  trial,  that  at  length  the  subject  had  come  fairl}'  before  th« 
jvorld,  and  instead  of  its  being  a  system  of  organised  treason  and 
murder,  it  proved  to  be  a  great  bond  of  national  union,  founded 
U'jX'ti  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of  law,  and  every  sacred 
\tion  due  to  our  country  and  Creator. 

*  17  Pail.  Deb.  p.  522.     Such  a  report  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  persons,  \ybo  composed  Uiat  committee. 
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1797.     that  when  tyrants  ururp  power,  or  governors  legiti- 
mately constituted  d  generate  ii.to  tyrants,  it  becomes 
the  right  and  the  duty   of  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
to  wrest  that  power  from  rh-,-  h-md>,  which  abuse  it, 
and  restore  it  to  those,  to  whom  i<  of  right  be:o:.gs.'* 
Mr.  w.  B.       Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  was  uipvntly  pressed  by  go- 
resolutions    vernment  not  to  brine  forward  the  question  of  parlia- 

for  parlia-  M 

memary      mentary  reform,  m  the  moment  or  so  uurming  a  rer- 

reforra. 

ment  of  the  public  mind.  He  deemed  it  indispensably 
necessary  then,  above  all  times,  to  agitate  and  adopt 
that  measure  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  ensuring 
the  restoration  of  peace,  confidence,,  and  prosperity  to 
the  country.  Ihe  galleries  had  overflowed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  speaker  took  the  chair  precisely  at  four 
o'clock,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  pre-occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  by  moving,  that  the  address  of  the 
lords  on  the  subject  of  the  treasonable  papers  should 
be  then  taken  into  con.-ideration.  He  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  in  which  the  house  was  to  thank  his 
Majesty  for  the  measures,  uhich  had  been  already 
taken  for  restoring  the  due  observation  of  the  laws, 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  most  severe 
measures  for  the  complete  suppression  of  those  dan- 
gerous disorders.  Mr.  Smith  moved  (chough  respect- 
fully) an  amendment,  that  his  Majesty  would  use 
conciliatory  measures  to  remove  every  pretext  of  dis- 
content from  the  well-disposed,  as  well  as  measures  of 
coercion  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  con- 
spiracy and  treason  ;  urging  the  necessity  of  correct- 
ing abuses,  as  well  as  adopting  strong  la\vs  to  lepress 
disaffection.  Mr.  W.  13.  Ponsonby  was  resolved  to 
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avoid  the  hackneyed  plea  of  no  specific  plan  of  reform     '797- 
being  proposed,  when  he  brought  forward  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform.     He  first  read,  then  moved 
the  following  resolutions : 

"  1.  That  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  fanda- 
**  mental  reform  of  the  representation,  that  all  dis- 
"  abilities.,  on  account  of  religion,  be  for  ever  abolish- 
"  ed ;  and  that  catholics  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
**  legislature,  and  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  in  the 
"  same  extent,  &c.  as  protestants  now  are. 

"  2.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  right  of  the  people 
*'  of  Ireland  to  be  fully  and  fairly  n  pr3sented  in  par* 
"  liament. 

"  3.  That  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  fully 
*'  enabled  to  exercise  that  right,  the  privilege  of  re- 
"  turning  members  for  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  in  the 
*'  present  form  shall  cease;  that  each  county  be  divided 
*'  into  districts,  consisting  of  6OOO  houses  each,  each 
"  district  to  return  two  members  to  parliament. 

"  4.  That  all  persons  possessing  freehold  property 
"  to  the  amount  of  40s.  per  annum;  all  possessed  of 

"  leasehold  interests,   of  the  annual  value  of ; 

"  all  possessed  of  a  house,   of  the  value  of j   all 

*'  who  have  resided  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
"  any  great  city  or  town,  following  a  trade  ;  and  all 
"  who  shall  be  free  of  any  city,  &c.  by  birth,  mar- 
"  riage,  or  servitude,  shall  vote  for  members  of  par- 
"  liament. 

"  5.  That  seats  in  parliament  shall  endure  for  -* 

"  number  of  years." 

Mr.  Pelham  thought  the  question  ought  not  to  be 
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J797.  agitated,  whilst  a  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  ;  he  therefore  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
fct  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  carried  by  170 
against  30  who  w-ere  for  reform*. 


*  In  this  debate  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  in  a  more  impressive  manner 
than  usual.  Taking  up  the  language  of  the  report/which  referred 
to  the  alarm  of  government  at  the  Dumber  of  proselytes  procured 
by  the  two  popular  subjects — parliamentary  reform,  and  Catholic 
en-,r.i:cij>atic>!i,  he  said,  "  It  appears  then,  that  they  have  recruit- 
ed by  these  topics,  and  have  spread  their  influence,  notwithstand- 
ing your  system  of  coercion  every -where  ;  that  notwithstanding 
your  convention  bill  of  1  ~f)3}  this  convention  has  grown  ;  that  not- 
viihslandina:  your  gunpowder  act,  it  has  armed  and  increased  its 
military  stores  under  that  act ;  that  notwithstanding  your  insur- 
rection act,  and  another  bill  to  disarm,  it  has  greatly  added  to  its 
magazines  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  bill,  nr.d  General  Lake's  proclamation,  it  has  multiplied 
its  proselytes.  I  should  have  a -keel,  had  I  been  on  the  secret 
'  -;:ttee,  whether  the  number  of  united  Irishmen  had  not  in- 

\  \f:ry  much  since  General  Lake's  proclamation,  and  by 
<         ral  Kike's  proclamation.     It  appears,  I  say,  from  that  re- 
port, that  just  r.s  your  system  of  coercion  advanced,  the  I 
;         ::vi\  advanced;     that   the  measures   you    took    to    coerce, 
strengthened;  to  disperse,  collected;   to  disarm,  armed  ;  to  render 

weak  and  odious,  made  them  popular  and  powerful :  where- 

the  other  hand,  you  have  loaded  parliament  and  govern- 

•  the  odium  of  an  oppressive  system,  nnd  with  the  further 

odium  cf  rejecting  these  two  popular  topics,  which  you  allow  are 

/:st  likely  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  be  the  beloved 

:s  of  the  people"     Mr.  Grattan  closed  his  speech  and  the 
te  with  these  words :    "  We  have  offered  you  our  measure  ; 
yc <u  v  precate  your's ;  you  will  persevere  i  h 

l<  ft  to  pf  rr,nnde  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our 
duty,-  we  shall  Iron  lie  yuu  no  more,  tind  after  this  day  shall  not 
rn.it-  ;~  Commons.''  17  Pdrl.  Deb.  p.  5/0. 
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The  extreme  rigour  of  military  government  was  en-     i/Q7- 
forced  by  General  Lake  in  the  northern  district,  in  the  Gcn.i.uke*» 

r         1-11       i  Pro -lama- 

execution  or  which  barbartms  outrages  were  com-  uon. 
mittcd  by  the  military,  which  tended  to  exasperate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  already  too  highly  inflamed. 
Not  only  some  women  and  children  were  murdered, 
but  the  houses  of  several  respectable  persons  were  pil- 
ilaged  and  demolished,  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of  their 
being  United  Irishmen.  Great  discontent  was  created 
by  a  proclamation  of  General  Lake*,  made  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Pelham.  It 
was  greatly  enflamed  by  the  following  circumstance. 
The  newspaper  called  the  Morning  Star,  published  at 
Belfast,  was  the  only  paper  into  which  the  publications 
in  favor  of  liberty  could  find  their  way.  The  pro- 
prietors of  it  had  been  committed  to-  Newgate  under 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  per- 
son, who  then  conducted  the  paper  having  been  re- 
quired, refused  to  insert  a  paragraph  in  it,  which  re- 
flected on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Belfast :  the 
next  morning  a  detachment  of  the  military  ifTued  very  • 
orderly  from  the  barracks,  attacked  the  printing  office, 
and  utterly  demolished  every  part  of  it  f.  Other  out- 
rages were  committed  by  the  military  on  the  inhabit- 

*  Both  this  letter  and  the  proclamation  may  be  seen  in  the  Ap- 
pecidix,  No  CIV. 

f  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star  Printing  Office,  the  commanding-officer,  under  whose 
eye  this  outrage  was  committed,  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "  We 
may  now  do  as  we  please,  for  35  the  Star  is  demolished,  no  other 
paper  dares  to  publish  any  act  we  may  do." 
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ants  of  Belfast :  the  house  of  Cunningham  Gregg, 
Esq.  was  destroyed  with  impunity,  and  without  any 
pretext  or  provocation.  The  harbhness  of  this  military 
despotism  drove  many  to  desperation,  who  had  till 
then  been  loyally  and  peaceably  disposed. 

Tne  report  of  the  secret  committee  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon,  with  cer- 
tain excepvions,  to  all  guilty  persons  who  should  sur-? 
render  within  the  period  of  a  month,  and  give  security 
for  their  future  good  behaviour.  The  effect  of  thi 
measure  was  immediately  felt ;  the  arms  of  the  dis- 
affected were  collected  in  great  numbers ;  the  loyal 
were  encouraged  to  declare  themselves ;  such  as  had 
been  misled,  came  in  crowds  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
proclamation  of  pardon,  which  was  now  extended  for 
another  month ;  outrage  ceased,  and  public  confid- 
ence was  so  far  restored  throughout  Ulster  in  the 
course  of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  that  the 
laws  were  administered  with  effect  in  the  different 
counties  during  the  summer  circuit:  the  manufac- 
turing V  of  the  country  was  restored  to  its  usual 
vigor  during  the  remainder  of  the  year :  and  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  summer  assi  the 
civil  authority  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  all  military 
interference  was  generally  discontinued  from  that 
period.  Henceforward  also  the  inferior  societies  of 
United  Irishmen,  in  general,  discontinued  their  meet- 
ings; the  people  applied  themselves  to  their  ordinary 
occupations;  and  though  some  of  the  higher  commit- 
tees were  kept  alive  by  some  of  the  more  active  kaders, 
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were  apprehensive,  that  the  enemy  might  be  discern- 
raged  from  any  further  plan  of  invasion,  by  the  loyal 
disposition  manifested  throughout  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  on  their  former  attempt,  yet  they  persisted  in 
sending  emissaries  into  the  south  and  west,  where  their 
success  in  forming  new  societies  and  administering  the 
oaths  of  the  union,  was  very  visible  in  the  course  of 
some  few  months.  Here  they  revived  the  old  grievance 
of  tithes,  and  stimulated  the  senseless  rabble  to  resort 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  burning  corn,  and  houghing 
cattle. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  general  Means  of 
I  ,  population  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  re- 

t  ports  of  general  massacres  were  circulated  amongst 
the  catholic  peasantry.  This  fabrication,  however 
extravagant,"  was  among  the  means,  by  which  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
people  by  disaffection  to  unite  with  the  enemy  in  case 
of  a  future  landing,  and  to  dispose  the  enemy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the  people,  whilst  they 
wei'e  in  actual  fermentation.  None  of  these  deluded 
people  knew  the  game,  which  their  leaders  were  playing. 
The  design  of  separation  and  independence  was  still 
tiously  suppressed  from  the  low  members  of  the 
ion. 
In  the  summer  of  1  797,  Mr.  Lewins  acted  as  the  Negotiation 

with  the 

:credited  minister  of  the  Irish  Union  to  negociate  with  French 
the  French  Directory,  and  the  court  of  Spain,  for  men, 
arms,  and  money.  Yet  was  the  executive  of  the  union 
decidedly  against  a  greater  force  being  sent  to  Ireland, 
than  might  enable  them  to  subvert  the  government, 
ii.  2  D 
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l?97-  and  retain  the  power  of  the  country  in  their  own 
hands.  The  French  on  the  other  hand  shewed  a  de- 
cided disinclination  at  all  times  to  send  any  force  to 
Ireland,  except  such  as  from  its  magnitude  might  not 
only  give  them  hopes  of  subduing  the  kingdom, 
but  of  retaining  it  as  a  French  conquest.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  memoir  to  the 
French  Directory,  with  which  Dr,  M'Neven  was 
charged,  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. It  proves  their  vigilance,  or  the  perfidy  of  the 
Irish  traitors,  or  of  their  French  allies.  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  M'Neven  tell  us  in  the  me- 
moir (p.  21.)  (they  were  nearly  petrified  at  their  first 
examination  to  see  it  lie  on  the  table  before  them), 
that  government  had  some  how  or  other  obtained  their 
original  memoir,  to  which  they  therefore  refer,  per- 
haps with  more  accuracy  under  that  circumstance, 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  done  *.  It  sets  forth 
with  tolerable  correctness  the  state  of  the  country. 
It  is  lamentable  to  find,  that  the  strongest  incentive 
to  instant  invasion,  was  the  assurance  given  to  the 
enemy  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Irish 
government.  The  demands  of  the  party  by  their  first 
agent  went  to  a  force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand,  nor 
less  than  five  thousand,  with  forty  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, engineers,  experienced  officers,  &c.  But  a 
larger  supply  of  arms  was  solicited  by  a  second  mes- 

*  For  the  full  substance  of  that  important  document,  see  Hist. 
Rev.  vol.  II.  p.  630. 
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senger,  on  account  of  the  growing  number  of  their  1797. 
adherents,  and  of  the  disarming  of  the  north.  Above 
ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  as  many  pikes  had 
been  then  surrendered  to  the  King's  troops,  in  Ulster. 
A  second  memoir  was  presented  to  the  French  Directory  * , 
urging  them  not  to  postpone  the  invasion,  and  assuring 
them,  that  so  favorable  a  disposition,  as  then  .existed  in 
the  Irish  mind,  was  in  no  future  contingency  to  be  ex- 
pected. A  confidential  person  was  sent  over  by  the 
French  Directory  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland,  who  was  met  in  London  by  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  In  consequence  of  their  com- 
munications,  the  Directory  ordered  great  preparations 
both  on  the  Texel  and  at  Brest,  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  was  announced  to  the  societies 
as  at  hand.  The  troops  were  actually  on  board,  com- 
rnanded  by  General  Daendells,  but  were  suddenly 
disembarked.  The  Dutch  fleet,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  their  own -admiral,  was,  at  the  mandate  of  the 
French  government,  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  which  led 
to  the  memorable  victory  off  Camperdowne,  gained 
by  Lord  Duncan., 

*  The  negotiation  for  peace  was  then  going  on  at  Lisle.  It  was 
candidly  told  to  this  agent,  that  the  Directory -did  not  think  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  sincere,  but  that  if  France  could  get  the  terms  she 
had  a  right  to  expect,  the  Directory  would  make  peace.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  and  Lord  Malmesbury's  return  to 
England,  assurances  were  given,  that  the  French  government 
would  send  a  new  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  (hat  they  would 
never  abandon  her,  till  she  was  separated  from  Great  Britain: 
and  these  assurances  were  afterwards  renewed. 

2  D  2 
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1797.         It  was  reported  by  the  secret  committee,  that  in  the 
internal      spring  and  summer  of  1 797,  the  mass  of  the  people 

effects  of       .  .  . 

the  union,  in  the  provinces  or  Lemster,  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  was  not  infected  with  the  union:  and  that  in  the 
north  tranquillity  was  fast  returning.  The  United 
Irishmen  of  the  north  were  chiefly  presbyterians  and 
other  protestants :  there  were  comparatively  few  ca- 
tholics amongst  them.  With  so  much  circumspection 
were  matters  managed  by  the  artful  northerns,  that  the 
heaviest  consequences  of  the  union  were  thrown  upon 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  system  of  coercion, 
induced  several  counties,  corporations,  and  districts 
to  apply  to  the  sheriffs  (most  refused)  *to  convene 

*  These  transactions  are  strongly  represented  in  the  petition  of* 
the  Irish  Whig  Club  to  his  Majesty,  generally  ascribed  to-  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  p.  9.   "  That  minister,  who  determines  to  enslave 
the  people,  must   renounce  his   project   or   wade  through    their 
blood.     The  people  accordingly  in  the   gpring  of  1/97  resorted 
to  the  constitutional  ways  of"  petition,  and  applied  to  the  different 
sheriffs  to  summon  their  counties,  and  on  refusal  by  the  sheriffs, 
(a  dangerous  courtly  artifice  to  stop  the  prayers  of  the  people  from 
reaching  the  throne)  they  summoned  themselves.     What  was  the 
consequence  ?     The  petitioners  were  (we  beg   to   represent  to 
his   Majesty)  confounded  with   rebels,  and  the   enemies   of  his 
ministers   were  represented  a*  the  enemies  of  his   person  ;  the 
petitioners  were  answered  by  fresh  troops  from  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  in  some  instances  the  meetings  were  dispersed  by  the  army, 
and  in  others  were  deterred  by  the  threat  of  military  force ;  and 
Majesty's  ministers  ratify  the  justice  <»f  the  petitions 
against  them,  by  adding  this  great  and  impeaclable  offence  to  all 
their  oilier  transgressions ;  and   thus  did  his  Majesty's  ministers 
reduce  Ireland  to  the  state  of  a  miserable  province,  whose  mini  . 
fnuL  stopped  totally  and  absolutely  the  utterance  of  the  people  in 
parliament  iy  corruption,  in  the  nation  ly   a  convention   lull,  and 
.'j  tiie  '^unties  by  the  army." 
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meetings,  in  order  to  prepare  addresses  to  the  throne  J7P7- 
for  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  These 
efforts  of  the  people  at  large  were  no  measures  of  the 
leaders  of  the  union.  They  always  considered  the 
ministers  as  promoters  of  their  views,  by  creating  dis* 
affection  and  discontent  amongst  the  people  :  they 
exerted  themselves  in  forwarding  the  resistance  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  and  triumphed  in  their  failure 
and  rejection.  The  business  of  the  union  did  not 
proceed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  179?  with 
the  same  rapidity,  that  it  had  from  the  middle  of  the 
year  1796.  For,*  as  the  committee  reported,  the 
steps  then  taken,  as  mentioned  in  the  proclamation, 
had  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  repressing  the  auda- 
city of  the  rebels  and  restoring  tranquillity.  The 
loyal  inhabitants  were  enabled  in  many  places  to  return 
in  safety  to  their  houses  ;  murders  became  less  fre- 
quent ;  in  many  counties,  particularly  in  Kildare  and 
Tipperary,  the  people,  sensible  of  the  madness  and 
wickedness  of  their  conduct,  began  openly  to  acknow- 
ledge their  crimes,  surrender  their  arms,  and  point 
out  their  leaders  and  seducers  j  a  submission,  which 
invariably  obtained  for  them  pardon  and  protection. 
After  various  adjournments,  during  which  no  busi- 


and  ciissolu>- 

ness  of  moment  was  transacted,  on  the  3d  or  July,  tion  of  par- 

(lament. 

1  797,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  |,  and  dissolved 
by  proclamation  on  the  llth  of  July.     The  result  of 

i 

*  17  Jour.  Com.  Appendix  DGCCXXXIIL 

*  His  excellency's  speech  is  to  be  seen  in  Historical  Review, 
rol.  II.  p.  636. 
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1797-  the  summer  circuits  \vas  unsatisfactory  both  to  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  An  unusual  number  of  of- 
fenders at  most  of  the  assizes  was  found  guilty  :  but 
in  the  northern  counties,  where  many  had  been  con- 
fined for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  upon  the  charge 
of  being  United  Irishmen,  they  were  mostly  acquitted, 
when  brought  to  trial.  At  Antrim,  after  several  of 
them  had  been  put  on  their  trial  and  acquitted,  Mr. 
Mark  Beresford  produced  a  warrant  filled  with  the 
names  of  all  the  prisoners  and  several  other  obnoxious 
persons  charged  with  high  treason,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  commission  of  gaol  delivery  was  superseded,  and 
those  unfortunate  wretches,  who  with  a  fond  hope  had 
looked  up  to  their  day  of  trial,  as  that  of  their  deli- 
very, were  remanded  back  to  goal  without  any  trial, 
and  thence  removed  to  a  military  prison  in  Belfast. 
The  acerbity  of  this  measure  created  much  irritation, 
and  its  illegality  was  declared  by  the  King's  Bench  in 
the  next  Michaelmas  term  *.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  y^ar  17^7,  the  union  rather  abated.  One  un- 
equivocal symptom  of  it's  decline  was  the  renova- 
tion of  dissention  between  the  dissenters  and  the 
catholics  in  the  north.  Sir  Richard  Musgravef  re- 
ports, that  most  of  the  presbyterians  separated  from 
the  papists  iu  the  year  17^7  ;  some  from  "principle, 

i  B.  R.20th  Nov.  1797.  For  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Huson,  and  eleven  other  prisoners,  who  had  been  brought 
up  byHal'eas  Corpus  from  the  Artillery  Barracks  at  Belfast,  to  have 
the  legaJilyof  their  detention  by  General  Lake  and  Colonel  Barber 
examined  bv  the  court,  vide  Historical  Review,  vol.  II.  p.  639, 
f  Memoir,  p.  Jf)4. 
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some  because  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  persons  in      *797- 
that  order  :  and  others  foreseeing,  that  the  plot  must 
fail  and  end  in  their  destruction,  took  advantage  of  the 
proclamation   of  the    17th   of  May,  and  renounced 
their   associates.     Numbers   withdrew   because   they 
doubted  of  success  without  foreign  assistance.     The 
presbyterians  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  where  they  are 
warmly  attached  to  the  union  from  pure  republican 
principles,  thought  they  could  succeed  without  the 
papists."     Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  unionists 
generally  held  back  from  this  time  :  the  protestants  of 
Ulster  were  originally  Scotch,  and  still  retained  much 
of  that  guarded  policy,   which  so  peculiarly  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  North   Britain.     From   the 
autumn  of  1797  the  catholics  first  in  the  north  and 
afterwards  successively  throughout  the  kingdom  pub- 
lished *  addresses  and  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
horror   of  the  principles   of    the  United   Irishmen, 
and  pledging  their   loyalty  and  zeal  in  defence  and 
support  of  the  king  and  constitution.     The  northern 
addresses    admitted    the    fact,    and    lamented,    that 
many  of  the  catholic  body  had  been  seduced  into  the 
union,  and  they  deprecated  the  attempts,  which  were 
made  to  create  dissention  amongst  persons  of  different 
religions.    This  example  was  followed  by  the  generality 
of  the  dissenters.     If  addresses  were  tests  of  loyalty, 
his  Majesty  had  not  more  loyal  subjects  throughout 

*  Some  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Historical 
Review,  No.  CV1I. 
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1/97-  the  British  empire,  than  the  Irish  at  the  close  of  1797. 
Scarcely  a  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  scarcely 
a  dissenting  meeting-house,  from  which  an  address  of 
loyalty  was  not  issued  signed  by  the  priest  or  minister 
of  the  flock. 
Loid  So  critically  alarming  for  some  time  had  the  situa- 

Moiru's  J  . 

motion  in     tion  of  Ireland  appeared  to  that  inflexible  patriot,  Larl 

the  British 

house  of  Moira,  that  on  the  22d  of  November,  1797,  he  re- 
newed his  application  to  the  British  house  of  lords, 
hoping  to  interest  them  in  favor  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
induce  them  to  recommend  measures  of  lenity  and  con- 
ciliation. He  opened  a  very  interesting,  instructive,  and 
eloquent  speech,  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  and  lamented,  that  the  pro- 
spective view  of  his  country,  which  he  had  given  in  the 
last  session,  had  been  moio  than  realized.  His  lord- 
ship* was  ready  to  excuse  Lord  Camden,  \?ho  acted 
by  an  overbearing  impulse  of  others,  who  were  driving 
the  country  to  ruin.  He  would  retail,  but  mention 

*  The  testimony,  which  the  noble  earl  here  gave  of  the  per- 
sonal feeli.ig:,  and  <c  iliments  nf  the  lo^d-lieutenant,  are  confirmed 
by  the  general  report  and  belief,  that  his  excellency  had  for  some 
time  been  disgusted  with  the  imperious  overbearing,  and  relent- 
less ferocity  of  the  nuj^rity  of  the  Irish  cabinet :  that  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  ..  cuagf.  their  rage  for  severity,  he  had  so  secretly 
negotiated  Ins  recal,  tuat  th:  actual  appointment  of  his  successor 
was  the  first  suspicion  those  gentlemen  had  of  a  change.  The 
British  minister,  though  late,  found  the  necessity  or  a  firmer  go- 
vernor, who  should  neither  be  seduced  nor  intimidated  into  the 
sanguinary  system  of  provocation,  which  bad  brought  the  country 
to  that  dire  calamity,  under  which  it  then  laboured.  4  Parh 
Reg.  p.  238, 
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flo  names.    His  lordship  made  a  most  moving  narrative      >797- 
of  acts  of  atrocity  and  oppression,  adding  that,  from 
prudential  motives  he  wished  to  draw  a  veil  over  more 
aggravated   facts,  which  he  could  have   stated,  and 
;  which  he  was  prepared  to  attest  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or  at  their  lordships'  bar.     These  facts  were  well 
known  in  Ireland,  but  they  could  not  be  made  public 
through  the  channel  of  the  newspapers,  for  fear  of 
that  summary  mode  of  punishment,  which  had  been 
practised  towards  the  Northern  Star,  when  a  party  of 
•'troops  in  open  day,  (and  in  a  town  where  the  general's 
head-quarters  were),  went  and  destroyed  all  the  offices 
[and  property  belonging  to  that  paper.     It  was  thus 
authenticated  accounts  were  suppressed.     His  lord- 
j  ship  concluded,  with  entreating  the  house  to  take  into 
[serious  consideration  their  present  measures,  which, 
|  instead  of  removing   discontents,  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  discontented.     The  moment  of  con- 
Iciliation  was  not  yet  passed  ;  but  if  the  system  were 
not  changed,  he  was  convinced  Ireland  would  not 
remain  connected  with  this  country  five  years  longer. 
Lord  Grenviile  insisted,  that  his  Majesty's  government 
was  so  far  from  wishing  to  keep  up  a  system  of  coer- 
cion, that  he  confidently  appealed  to  the  house,  whe- 
ther it  had  ever  abandoned  measures  of  concession  or 
conciliation  ?     No  public  man,  placed  in  so  critical 
a  situation  as  Lord  Carnden,  had  ever  displayed  more 
exv.i.iplary  moderation  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty.     If  severe  measures  had  been  adopted,  the  cir- 
cumstances ot  the  country  had  required  it ;  and  if  any 
partial  abuses  existed,  they  had  only  to  lament  them. 
The  question  was,  would  their  lordships  interpose  on 
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1707.  the  present  occasion,  and  tell  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Irish  magistracy,  that  we  were  more 
careful  of  the  interest  and  happiness  of  their  people, 
than  they  themselves  were  ;  and  that  the  English 
military  were  not  to  obey  the  Irish  laws,  but  arbitrary 
instructions  of  the  British  parliament  ?  .  Earl  Moira 
replied,  that  no  sentiment  had  fallen  from  him  to  that 
effect.  He  had  not  reprobated  the  troops  in  Ireland 
for  obeying  the  law,  but  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
government,  which  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  people,  inconsistent  with  the  British  charac- 
ter, and  highly  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  both 
countries.  The  chancellor  justified  all  acts  of  rigor, 
by  the  existence  of  an  horrid  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
and  by  the  printed  list*  of  the  individuals  marked  for 

"*  As  this  proscribed  list  was  never  acted  upon,  and  the  indi- 
viduals named  in  it  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  ex- 
traordinary caution,  or  means  of  self-preservation  ;  as  secrecy  was 
the  baneful  principle  of  the  union,  and  as  such  a  publication 
would  have  defeated  the  horrid  project,  had  it  ever  been  really 
formed,  much  credit  must  be  given  to  Lord  Moira's  reply  to  the 
chancellor  on  this  point.  As  to  the  paper,  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  the  noble  secretary  had  alluded,  concerning 
the  names  of  persons  marked  out  for  future  assassination,  he 
confessed,  he  suspected  it  to  be  an  invention  to  justify  or  to 
support  the  measures,  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  of 
which  he  had  already  complained.  He  suspected  this  the  more, 
because  no  printer  of  a  newspaper  could  have  had  it  from  any 
authentic  source :  for  no  man  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sination would  communicate  the  intention  of  himself  and  col- 
;es.  He  wished  to  §peak  of  assassins  as  he  felt,  with  the 
greatest  indignation  and  abhorrence ;  but  he  must  also  add,  that 
he  believed,  that  they  originated  in  Ireland  from  private  malice  and 
revenge,  and  would  do  wj  from  any  party,  which  happened  to  be  pra- 
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tssassination,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.    The  debate     1/97- 
yas  put  an  end  to  by  a  motion  for  adjournment. 
That  the  public  had  lost  or  renounced  all  con-  Puh'>cdif- 

ficic -ce  in 

idence  in  parliament,  is  evident  from  the  apathy  and 
oolness,  with  which  the  elections  went  over  in  the  au- 
:umn.  The  people  felt  no  interest  in  the  return  of  parti- 
:ular  members,  having  been  so  repeatedly  foiled  in  all 
'their  efforts  'to  obtain  the  two  objects  of  their  wishes, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  catholic  emancipation.  Mr, 
Grattan  encreased  and  confirmed  this  apathy  of  the 
people,  by  declining  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  new  parlia^ 
iment.  Lord  Edward"  Fitzgerald,  who  had  hitherto 
artfully  concealed  his  traitorous  designs,  and  by  his 
amiable  manners  and  conduct  had  fascinated  most  of 
his  acquaintance  into  unqualified  confidence,  publicly 
alleged  his  reasons*  for  declining  to  offer  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.,  as  it  once 
had  been  his  design.  By  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  he  sought  to  disguise  his  treason  under 
the  shield  of  the  sublimest  virtue  and  patriotism. 

"dominant,  while  the  present  dreadful  system  continued.  It  was  not 
by  a  general  system  of  terror,  that  assassination  was  to  be  defeated. 
*  In  the  Appendix  to  Historical  Review,  No.  CVI1I.  may 
-be  seep  M>r.  Orattan's  speech  to  a  meeting  of  freemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  city  of  Dublin,  assembled  at  the  Exchange  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1797.  And  also  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  address 
.to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  About  this  time  Dr.  Duigenan  pub- 
Jished  a  scurrilous  and  bitter  answer  to  Mr.  Grattan's  addr-.-ss  to 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Dublin.  Upon  its  appearance,  Mr.  Giattan 
wrote  the  following  note  to  Dr.  Duigcnan  : 

"  Mr.  Giattan  has  seen  a  very  gross,  a  very  unprovoked,  and 

a  very  ludicrous  performance  written  against  him,  and  signed 

Patrick  Duigenan. 
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The  new  parliament  met  ?ccording  to  proclama- 
iia-  tion  on  the  9th  of  January,  L7f8  :  Mr.  Foster  was  re- 
s'  elected  speaker  :  and  on  the  1  5th  his  excellency  deli- 
vered  a  speech  from  the  throne*.  The  Earl  of  Bective, 
in  a  maiden  speech,  disclaimed  every  idea  of  vexatious 
opposition  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to  that  part  of 
the  address,  which  approved  of  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration. He  reprobated  the  system  of  coercion  ; 
thought  Ireland  was  only  to  be  reclaimed  by  timely 
concession;  and  strongly  recommended  catholic 
emancipation  and  temperate  reform.  The  chancellor, 
with  great  warmth  insisted,  that  these  objections  were 
but  catch-words  for  revolt  and  rebellion.  What  did 
the  noble  lord  mean  by  using  the  phrase,  "  imparting 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution ?"  There  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land, to  whom  the  benefits  of  its  constitution  were  not 

'Mr.  G.  don't  explain  his  public  conduct  to  individuals. 

"The  statute-book  and  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons 
are  open. 

"  Were  he  to  make  his  public  conduct  a  subject  of  explanation, 
it  would  not  be  to  such  a  person  as  Dr.  D. 

"  But  as  the  above  mentioned  attack  mixes  in  its  folly  much 
personal  rudeness,  Mr.  G.  judges  it  not  wholly  beneath  him 
to  take  some  sort  of  notice  of  it  ;  and  he  is  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  observe,  that   the  author  has  departed  from  the  manners 
»nd  language  of  a  gentleman,  and  has  thought  proper  to 
adopt  a  strain  so  false,  so  vile,  and  so  disgusting,  as  to  render 
Dr.  D.   a  ..........  ,  too  ....  and  ludicrous  to  give  an 

affront,  or  to  make  an  apology. 

"  Mr.  G  rattan  remains  in  Dublin  for  three  day»,  and  is  to  be 
heard  of  at  Ream's  hotel,  Kildare-street.1' 

*  It  may  be  seen,  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  II,  p.,650. 
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extended  as  amply  as  to  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other     1798- 

peer,  who  heard  him.     The  government  of  Ireland 

had,  by  measures  necessarily  strong,  at  length  quieted 

that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  the  conspiracy  ori- 

ginated.     These  measures  zvere,  to  his  knowledge,  ex- 

ported front  the  nobleman  who  governed  that   country: 

;  they  had  been  successful,  and  the  state  of  the  north 

at  that  day  was  a  proof  of  their  wisdom.     The  county 

(Limerick),  from  which  he  had  lately  returned,  and 

I  which  had  formerly  been  a  loyal,  industrious  county, 

•was  infested  by  emissaries  from  the  north,  excking  the 

peasantry  to  insurrection.     Emancipation  -and  reform 

i>were  not  the  means,  which  they  employed   for  the 

seduction  of  the  peasant.     The  suppression  of  tythes, 

the  abolition  of  taxes,  and  exemption  from  the  pay- 

ment of  rent,  were  the  rewards  they  promised.   Eman- 

cipation and   reform  were  only  used  to  delude  the 

;better  classes.     The  address  was  carried  without  a  di- 

vision.    In  the  commons  Mr.  Smith  moved,  by  way  of 

•amendment  to   the  address,  a  clause  to  recommend 

,such  measures,  as  were  likely  to  conciliate  the  people5 

,and  unite  them  against  the    common    enemy.     No 

[serious  opposition  was  attempted  after   the   secession 

of  the  Whig  party. 

Various  causes  combined  to  force  the  union  to  an 


bringine; 

earlier   issue,  than  was   originally   intended.     Their  forward  the 

Union. 

JGallic  friends  had  long  neglected  them,  and  gone  by 
every  opportunity  of  succouring  them  with  effect. 
The  activity  of  government  had  encreased  :  the 
greatest  and  most  respectable  part  of  the  population 
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179S.  of  the  kingdom  ha4  in  their  addresses  given  fresh 
pledges  of  their  loyalty,  and  renounced  and  repro- 
bated the  now  avowed  principles  of  the  union.  The 
leaders,  therefore,  perceiving  their  party  on  the  de- 
cline, resolved  up  m  a  desperate  effort.  In  the  month 
of  February  a  military  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  rebels  j  detailed  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  adjutant- generals  ;  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  several  colonels  for  their  assiduity 
in  embodying  and  organizing  the  people.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Irish  executive  prepared  a  dispatch  for 
the  French  Directory,  pressing,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  for  the  promised  succours  ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  convey  it  to  France.  In  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  many  parts  of  Leinster  and 
Munfiter  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  other  parts  were  secretly  under  their 
controul.  Nocturnal  insurrections  were  frequent.1 
The  town  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was 
invested,  in  open  day,  by  a  party  of  80O  men,  chiefly 
cavalry.  They  searched  for  arms,  and  evacuated  it 
wi\hout  further  molestation.  Murders  and  other 
atrocities  drove  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny, 
C.avlow,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Kildare,  and 

'J.ow,  into  garrison  towns  for  safety. 

Lord  Earl  Moir\,  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  submitted  a 

•Mtioa  for  motion  to  the  Iiish  house  of  lords,  for  conciliatory 
tor"  mca-  measures.  He  travelled  over  the  same  ground  as 
peen!  he  had  in  the  British  house  of  peers.  The  chan- 
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cellor,  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  violently  opposed  1798. 
the  motion.  With  great  assurance  he  asserted, 
that  the  system  of  government  had  been  a  system 
.of  conciliation ;  that  in  no  place  had  the  experi- 
ment been  so  fairly  tried  as  in  Ireland  ;  in  none 
had  it  so  completely  failed.  He  here  passed  some 
severe  and  indecent  reflections  on  the  respectable 
Bishop  of  Down,  who  had  promoted  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty  in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures*  Lord 
Moira  in  reply  admitted,  that  a  conspiracy  did 
exist,  which  he  attributed  to  the  severe  and  un- 
constitutional measures  of  government,  particularly 
the  fatal  recal  of  Earl  Eitzwilliam.  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  The  parliament  con- 
tinued indeed  to  sit,  and  to  do  business;  but  so  little 
interest  did  the  public  take  in  the  debates,  that  the 
galleries  were  wholly  deserted,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
members  attended  to  make  up  the  house. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  a  motion  of  the  chancellor  Attack 
of  exchequer,  for  payment  of  2O,OOOl.  to  the  college 
of  Maynooth,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Dr.  Duige-  eS 
nan,  who  took  that  opportunity  of  inveighing  with  Waterfoni- 
great  bitterness  against  the  character  of  Dr.  Hussey, 
the  catholic  bishop  of  Waterford.  This  prelate  had 
in  the  preceding  year  published  a  pastoral  letter  to 
his  clergy,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  flock  committed  to  their 
care..  He  condemned  the  practice  of  catholic  parents 
educating  their  children  in  the  charter-schoois,  and 
catholic  soldiers  attending  the  protestant  service  at 
church.  He  stated  the  catholic  body  to  constitute 
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nine-tenths  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  ninety-nine  in 
the  hundred  in  his  own  diocese.  His  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  language  offended  the  castle, 
and  alarmed  some  of  the  more  timid  of  his  brethren*. 
Mr.  Arthur  Towards  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  O'Donnel  moved 

O'Connor, 

Proprietor    for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  ten- 

ana  Editor 

of  the  Press  deiicv  of  a  newspaper  called  The  Press,  which  had 

Newspaper. 

been  set  up  by  the  United  Irishmen,  in  order  to  repair 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  military  demolition 
of  the  Northern  Star  j  its  intemperate  language  had 
subjected  it  to  a  prosecution  ;  the  publisher  was  im- 
prisoned, and  the  paper  in  danger  of  being  suppressed. 
In  this  crisis  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  announced  himself 
the  proprietor  and  editor.  He  had  lately  been  elected 
member  of  the  Irish  Directory,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  Dr. 
IM'Neven,  and  counsellor  Einmet.  Strong  suspicions 

*  Few  ecclesiastics  ever  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge, 
profane  and  ecclesiastical,  than  Dr.  Hussey.  He  had  long  en- 
joyed the  good  opinion  and  peculiar  confidence  of  the  British 
ministry,  as  well  as  the  favor  of  several  foreign  courts,  particularly 
that  of  Spain.  Upon  his  first  entrance  into  his  pastoral  tune'  ion, 
his  great  object  was  to  impress  his  flock  with  a  digninVd  s^nse  of 
their  religion,  and  to  establish  a  free,  unchecked,  and  rpen  exer- 
cise of  it,  after  the  legislature  had  given  it  toleration.  He  fre- 
quently officiated  to  the  catholics  in  the  militia  regiments,  which 
\vrre  encamped  at  Lehawnstown  he  incurred  n,uch  displeasure 
at  the  castle  from  having  lodged  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  some  catholic  soldiers  for  having  uis- 
obeyed  erders,  by  refusing  to  attend  the  protestant  service,  \vncn 
their  regiments  were  orduied  to  church.  The  pastoral  letter  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Hist.  Rev.  No.  CIX.  together  with 
some  interesting  letters  of  Mr.  Edmund  BUXKC  to  this  prelate. 
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fell  upon  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  also  upon  his  brother. 
Mr.  Roger  O'Connor  was  apprehended,  and  lodged 
in  Cork  gaol,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  from  \vhich 
he  was  liberated  at  .the  spring  assizes,  from  a  total 
want  of  evidence  against  him. 

In  the  beginning   of  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Arthur  Mr.  Arthur 

I/^k>^i  t-iii-T  •  •  •     O'Connor 

)  Connor  came  to  England,  with  an  intention,  as  it  arrested, 

,  afterwards  appeared,  of  proceeding  to  France,  in  con-  acquitted  in 

i  junction  with  John  Binns,  a  member  of  the  London    ngdn 

Corresponding  Society,  James  Coigley,  an  Irish  priest, 

>.and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Allen.     In  the  latter  end 

of  February  they  went  to  Margate,  intending  to  hire 

a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  France.     Some  circum- 

stances in  their  conduct  exciting  suspicion,  they  were 

I  all  apprehended,  and  first  committed  prisoners  to  the 

[tower,  afterwards  to    Maidstone    gaol.     There  they 

were  tried  by  a  special  commission  on  the  21st  and 

j.'S'Jd  of  May,  and  all  of  them  acquitted,  except  Coig- 

[•ley,  on  whom  had  been  found  a  treasonable  and  most 

i  absurd  paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address  from"  the 

i!  Secret    Committee    of    England    to   the    Executive 

.Directory    of  France."       Coigley    was    condemned 

i]and  executed  j  and  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Binns,  after 

\  their  acquittal.,    were    detained    on   another   charge 

iof  treason.     In  the  mean   time,  and  in  consequence 

|  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Donnel,  an  act  had  passed 

i  the    Irish  parliament,    authorizing    grand  juries   to 

(present   any    newspapers^  containing  seditious  or  li- 

i  bellous   matter,  as  a   nuisance  ;    and   also  authoriz- 

ing the  magistrates,  on  such  presentation,  to  suppress 

the  paper,  and  seize  and  destroy  the  printing  materials, 
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1793.      &c.     The  paper  called  The  Prw  was  therefore  sup- 

ed,  and  some   of  its  principal  supporters  t 
into  custody  ;  but  no  discovery  of  importance  resulted 
from  that  transact! ; 

OranRcmen       In  the  debates  upon  the  abuses  of  the  press,  both. 
fenders       the  Defenders  and  Orangemen  were  alternately  coin- 

complained  ..  ,- 

of.  plained  of  by  the  opposite  parties  in  parliament.     Mr. 

Pelham  assured  the  house,  that  no  disturbances  then 
existed  between  the  Orangemen  and  the  catholics. 
Both  parties  admitted,  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
the  United  Irishmen.  Neither  the  Orangemen  nor 
Defenders  deserved  the  epithet  rebellious.  That  ap- 
plied to  the  United  Irishmen  alone.  On  the  .5th  of 
March,  1798,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  brought  forward 
his  promised  motion  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  suggest  such  measures 
as  were  likely  to  conciliate  the  popular  mind,  This 
was  the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the 
session.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  house 
divided,  when  10  voted  for,  and  156  against  the 
motion. 

SirR.  Ab'  r-      In  all  the  debates  in  parliament,  whenever  the  abuses- 

-fmbie, 

command-  and  outrages  or  the  army  were  mentioned  they 

er-in-chief. 

never  contradicted,  but  palliated  or  justuied  by  the 
treasury  bench.  They  tocre  the  natural  effusions  cf 
a  loyal  army  in  a  rebel  country.  The  courts  of  law 
were  open  to  redress,  and  none  should  complain,  who 
n-f  used  to  sc<-k  it.  Insulting  solace!  To  remit  cott;1 
labourers,  and  farmers  to  the  legal  right,  without  tjie 
means  of  prosecuting  either  civilly  or  criminally.  The, 
British  cabinet  had  most  judiciouslly  appointed  the  gal- 
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lant  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie  commander-in-chief  in  ire- 
land,  well  knowing,  that  he  would  require  the  duties, 
without  debasing  the  character  of  the  soldier.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
publishing  in  general  orders*,  that  the  army  was  in  a 
state  of  licentiousness,  which  rendered  it  formidable 
to  every  one  but  the  enemy.  The  liberal  and  genuine 
spirit  of  the  British  soldier,  so  prominent  on  the  face 
of  these  orders,  was  repugnant  to  the  coercive  system 
of  the  Irish  ministry.  The  inflexible  firmness  of  that 
gallant  veteran  \vas  not  to  be  subdued  by  extortion, 
fear,  or  adulation.  Corrupt  influence  prevailed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  The  effect  of  a  principal 
part  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  orders  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Pelham's  letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1 798,  in 
which  he  informs  the  officers,  that  his  excellency  au- 
thorized them  to  employ  force  against  any  persons 
assembled  in  arms,  or  not  in  arms,  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority,  if  in  their  opi- 
nion the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  might  be  endangered  by  waiting  for 
such  authority.  The  parliament  in  the  mean-while 
prepared  the  money  and  some  other  pressing  bills 
without  opposition,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  24th  of  March. 

The  leaders  of  the  Union  were  promised,  that  sue-  France  pro- 
„  mises  suc- 

cours should  be  sent  from  1(  ranee  in  April  j  but  they  cours,  and 

never  arrived.     The    French,    indeed,    confided    so 
little  in  their  new  allies,  that  in  all  their  communica- 

*  The  order  bears  date  the  26th  of  February,  1798,  and  is  to 
fce  found  in  my  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  If.  p.  663. 
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1 798.  tions  they  never  informed  the  rebel  directory  of  the 
place,,  where  they  meant  to  land,  or  (except  in  the 
first)  the  force  they  meant  to  bring.  However,  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  M'Neven,  and  Emmett  have  observed  in 
their  memoir*,  that  the  French  never  would  abandon 
the  plan  of  separating  Ireland  from  England1,  so  long 
as  the  discontents  of  the  people  would  induce  them  to 
support  an  invasion.  The  resignation  of  General 
Abercrombie  was  the  fatal  moment  of  renovating  and 
extending  the  reign  of  terrorism.  Mr.  Peihamf  re- 

*  Memoir  23.  There  appears  no  \vell-founded  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  truth  of  that  memorial,  Fas  est  et  ab  hosle  docerl. 
"  Let  us  then  (say  they),  whilst  Ireland  is  yet  our  country,  be  in- 
dulged in  a  few  remarks,  which  \ve  deem  extremely  important  to 
its  future  prosperity  ;  now  that  we  have  given  these  full  and  faith- 
ful details  of  the  past,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  aay  but  pure  dis- 
interested motives  in  what  we  are  about  to  say,  ere  we  leave  it  for 
ever.  The  parts  we  have  acted  have  enabled  us  to  gain  the  moet 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  hearts  of  our  country- 
men. From  that  knowledge  we  speak,  when  we  djclare  our 
deepest  conviction,  that  the  penal  laws,  which  have  followed  in. 
such  doleful  and  rapid  succession,  the  house  burnings,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  free  quarters,  and  above  all,  the  tortures  to 
extort  confessions,  neither  have  had,  nor  can  have,  any  other 'effect 
but  exciting  the  most  lively  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  almost  all 
the  people  of  Ireland,  against  those  of  their  countrymen,  who  have 
had  recourse  to  such  measures  for  maintaining  their  power,  and 
against  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  whose  men,  and  whose 
aid  had  been  poured  in  to  assist  them." 

t  In  the  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  II.  p.  667,  it  is  stated,  that.  Mr.  Pelham 
(now Earl  Chichester)  had  retired  from  office  in  disgust  at  the  sys- 
tem, But  the  author  has  been  assured,  by  authority  from  his  lordship, 
that  this  was  an  erroneous  statement :  that  he  approved  of  the  system 
and  all  the  measures  of  government  at  that  time ;  aud  was  most  re- 
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luctantly  resigned  his   situation  from  ill  health,  and     1798- 
was  succeeded   by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  brought 
with  him  into  office  full  as  much  fervor  for  the  sys- 
tem as  his  predecessor*. 

luctantly  compelled  by  a  severe  illness  to  withdraw  his  services 
in  forwarding  them. 

*  The  system  at  this  time  (5th  April,  1?9S,)  has  been  thus 
strongly  etched.  (Pet.  W.  C.  p.  12.  )  "  Here  we  perceive  and 
lament  the  effects  of  inveteracy,  conceived  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters against  the  Irish.  Irritable  and  quellalle,  devoted  to 
superstition,  deaf  to  law,  and  hostile  to  property ;  such  was  the 
picture,  which  at  different  times  his  ministers  in  Ireland  have 
painted  of  his  people,  with  a  latent  view  to  flatter  the  English  by 
the  degradation  of  the  Irish,  and  by  such  sycophantship  and  ma- 
lice, they  have  persuaded  themselves  to  consider  their  fellow  sub- 
jects as  a*  different  species  of  human  creature,  fair  objects  of  reli- 
gious proscription  and  political  incapacities,  but  not  of  moral 
relationship,  or  moral  obligation  ;  accordingly  they  have  afforded 
indemnity  for  the  rich,  and  new  pains  and  penalties  for  the  people  j 
they  have  given  felonious  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  have  easily  persuaded  themselves  to  exercise  felonious  prac- 
tices against  their  lives  and  properties  ;  they  have  become  as  bar- 
barous as  their  system,  and  as  savage  as  their  own  description  of 
their  countrymen  and  their  equals ;  and  now  it  seems  they  have 
communicated  to  the  British  minister,  at  once  their  deleterious 
maxims  and  their  foul  expressions,  and  he  too  indulges  and  wantons 
in  villainous  discourses  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  sounding  the 
horrid  trumpet  of  carnage  and  separation.  Thus  the  language  of 
the  ministers  becomes  an  encouragement  to  the  army  to  murder 
the  Irish. 

"We  leave  these  scenes ;  they  are  dreadful}  a  ^ministry  in 
league  with  the  abettors  of  the  Orange- boys  and  at  war  with  the 
people ;  a  people  unable  to  procure  a  hearing  in  either  country, 
while  the  loquacity  of  their  enemies  besieges  the  throne." 
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I79S.        The  readoption  of  the  system  of  coercion  was  pe- 

v**vw 

New  dccia-  culiarty  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  Orange  boys. 


Under  the  countenance  of  government  they  now  as- 
e"  sumed  a  tone  of  affording  protection  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  away  the  odium  they  had  incurred  by  their  past 
conduct  with  the  mass  of  people,  who  were  Catholics^ 
some  of  their  leaders  published  an  address  strongly  dis- 
claiming  all  the  imputations  and  charges  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  expressive  of  the  most  purified  loyalty.*  In 
this  public  fever  the  opposite  parties  availed  them- 
selves alternately  of  the  advantage  of  misrepresenting 
their  antagonists. 

The  mischief  of  the  association  of  Orangemen  con- 
ofthe         sisted   in    the  principle  of  national  disunion,  which  it 

Orange  as-  •    ,,  ,  ,.  ,  .  n^ 

jociation.  essentially  went  to  establish  in  perpetuity.  Ihey 
were  all  Protestants,  and  their  regulations  precluded 
the  admission  of  Catholics  among  them.  As  they  now 
avowed  their  sole  object  was  to  preserve  public  order, 
and  make  head  against  the  United  Irishmen  and  all 
other  enemies  to  the  state,  the  exclusion  of  the  Ca- 
tholics from  their  society  was  considered  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  (however  k  may  have  been  really 
intended  by  the  Orangemen)  an  indirect  charge  or 
open  intimation, that  the  Catholics  made  common  cause 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  and  abetted  those  princi- 
ples, to  combat  wllich  the  Orangemen  professed  to 

*  The  form  of  their  address  is  to  be  som  in  Hi-t.  Rrv.  vol.  II. 
6/0.  It  was  signed,  Thorn  is  Veruer,  Edward  Ball,  John  Claudiui 
JJeresford,  William  James,  Isaac  Dejoncourt. 
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have  united.     In  fact  where  such  a  society  exists,  re- 

••••..  • 

Jjgious  distinctions  can  never  subside.* 

Notwithstanding  the  system  were  now  pushed  to  Discovery 
unprecedented  severity,  the  discovery  of  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators  was  not  the  result  of  any  measure 
of  government.  It  was  procured  from  the  infidelity  to 
their  cause  of  one  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk-inercer 
of  Dublin,  and  a  Catholic,  who  had  so  completely 
wound  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  that  in  the  year 
1797  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  then  treasurer 
and  representative  of  the  county  of  Kildare.,  and  at 

*  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  clear  the  principles  of  the 
Orange  confederacy  from  the  chargei  of  cruelty,  it  is  incontest- 
able from  the  examination  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  government  had 
no  doubt  of  their  oalh  of  extermination.  (  Mtm.  p.  52.) 

Committee.  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Orange 
system,  nor  their  extermination. 

O'Connor.  You,  my  Lord  'xCastlereagh)  from  the  station  you 
fill,  must  be  sensible,  that  the  executive  of  any  country  has  it  in 
it's  power  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of  information,  and  you  must 
know  from  the  secret  nature,  and  z<  al  of  the  union,  that  its  exe- 
cutive mu^t  have  the  most  minute  information  of  every  act  in  the 
Irish  government.  As  one  of  the  executive,  it  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, that  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expended  through- 
out the  nation,  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  Orange  system, 
and  that  the  oath  of  extermination  was  administered  ;  when  these 
facts  are  conpled,  not  only  with  general  impunity,  which  has 
been  uniformly  extended  .towards  the  acts  of  this  infernal  as- 
sociation, but  the  marked  encouragement  its  members  have  re- 
ceived from  government,  I  find  it  impossible  to  exculpate  the 
government  from  being  the  parent  and  protector  of  these  swoin 
extirpators. 
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The  Lein- 
ster  Dele- 
gates and 
others  ar- 
rested. 


The  Insur- 
rection pre- 
n.  Purely 
fo    :><]  into 
explosion. 
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last,  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster.  This 
man  having  settled  his  terms  with  Mr.  Cope,  a 
Dublin  merchant,,  and  having  received  five  hun- 
dred guineas  in  hand,  gave  information  that  the  Lein* 
ster  delegates  were  to  meet  at  Mr.  Oliver  Bond's  on 
the  1 2th  of  March,  to  concert  measures  for  an  imme- 
diate insurrection. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Justice  Swan,  attended 
by  twelve  Serjeants  in  coloured  clothes,  arrested  the 
Leinster  delegates,  thirteen  in  number,  while  sit- 
ting in  Mr.  Bond's  house.  They  seized  several  of 
their  papers,  which  led  to  the  full  discovery  o*~  the  in- 
tended insurrection :  and  on  the  same  day  Messrs. 
Emmett,  M'Neven,  Bond,  Sweetman,  Henry  Jackson, 
and  Hugh  Jackson  were  taken  into  custody,  and  war- 
rants wrerc  granted  against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Messrs.  M'Cormick  and  Sampson,  who  having 
notice  made  their  escape. 

The  leaders  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  the  in- 
surrection till  the  French  should  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  meant  in  the  mean  time  to  continue  to 
increase  their  numbers,  and  to  add  to  their  stock  of 
arms;  but  in  the  spring  of  1798,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  was  so  strongly  marked,  that  the  chief  con- 
spiutors  perceiving  their  cause  was  losing  ground, 
had  no  c,licr.iative  but  to  hazard  a  general  rising,  or 
abandon  their  hopes.  To  prevent  despondency  a- 
mongst  the  members  of  the  urion  on  the  occasion  of 
this  dkcovcry  and  seizure,  a  hand-bill  was  circulated 
with  industry,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  keeping 
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up  their  spirits*.     Upon   the  seizure  of  the  delegates      *~®*\ 
a  new  directory  was  chosen,  which  soon  experienced 
the  fate  of  the  former.     Their  proceedings  were  dis- 
closed by  another  informer ;  a  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  King's  County  Militia,,  who  had  pretended  to  en- 

*  In  order  to  shew  the  feelings,  confidence,  and  resolution  of  the 
rebels  at  thii  period  the  form  of  this  hand-bill  is  given.-"  For  us  the 
teen  but  momentary  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  onr 
invaluable  friends,  subsided,  on  learning  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  info  a  calm  tranquillity,  a  consoling  conviction  of 
"  mind,  that  they  are  as  safe  as  innocence  can  make  them  now  ; 
*'  and  to  these  sentiments  were  quickly  added  a  redoubled  energy, 
"'  a  ten- fold  activity  of  exertion,  which  has  already  produced  the 
"  happiest  effects.  The  organization  of  the  capital  is  perfect.  No 
vacancies  existing;,  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
"  making,  to  secure  for  our  oppressed  brethren,  whose  trials  ap- 
"  proach,  the  benefit  ot  legal  defence,  and  the  centinels,  whom 
"  you  have  appointed  to  watch  over  your  interests,  stand  firm  at 
"  their  posts,  vigilant  of  events,  and  prompt  to  give  you  notice 
"  and  advice,  which,  on  every  occasion  at  all  requiring  it,  rely  on 
"  receiving.  This  recital,  Irishmen,  is  meant  to  guard  those  of 
"  you,  who  are  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  late  events,  against 
"  the  consequences  of  misrepresentation  and  mistake.  The 
"  most  unfounded  rumours  have  been  set  afloat,  fabricated 
"  for  the  double  purpose  of  delusion  and  intimidation.  Your 
"  enemies  talk  of  treachery,  in  the  vain  and  fallacious  hope  of 
*<  creating  it ;  but  you,  who  scorn  equally  to  be  their  dupes  or 
"  their  slaves,  will  meet  their  forgeries  with  dignified  contempt, 
"  incapaole  of  being  either  goaded  into  untimely  violence,  or 
"  sunk  into  pusillanimous  despondency.  Be  firm,  Irishmen  — 
'*'  but  be  cool  a-.id  cautious ;  be  patient  yet  a  while  ;  trust  to  no 
"  unauthorized  communication ;  and  above,  all,  we  warn  you  — 
"  again  and  again  we- warn  you — against  doing  the  work  of' your 
"  tyrants,  by  premature,  by  partial,  or  divided  exertion.  If  Ireland 
"  shall  be  forced  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  let  it  be  at  her  o\Vn 
/5  time,  not  theirs." 
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ter  into  the  conspiracy  with  the  intention  of  discover- 


ing their  schemes  to  government  *. 
General  A  proclamation  f  was  published  on  the  30th  of 

proclaraa-  .  . 

tion  and  March  announcing  the  existence  or  a  conspiracy 
wrings,  and  against  the  government,  and  declaring,  that  orders  hacf 
e  been  issued,  commanding  the  officers  of  his  majesty's. 
forces  to  employ  the  most  summary  and  effectual 
measures  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  that  con- 
spiracy, and  for  disarming  the  rebels  and  all  disaf- 
fected persons.  On  the  .'3d  of  April,,  a  manifesto, 
from  the  general's  head-quarters  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kildare,  required  them,  to  surrender  their 
arms  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  threatening,  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  to  distribute  large  bodies  of  troops 
among  them  to  live  at  free  quarters,  promising  re- 
nvards  to  such,  as  \\oaid  give  information  of  concealed 
arms  or  arnunition,  and  denouncing  further  severities 
if  the  county  j-houki  still  continue  in  a  disturbed  state. 
On  the  advance  of  the  military  into  each  county,  the 
like  notice  \vas  given,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  days,  the  troops  tvere  quartered  on  the  houses  of 
the  disaffected  or  suspected,  in  numbers  proportioned 
to  the  supposed  guilt  and  ability  of  the  owners.  Num- 
bers of  houseSj  with  their  furniture,  were  burned,  in 


*  It  shews  the  inflexible  determination,  with  which  the  united 
Irislimen  entered  into  the  con<pitmy,  that  out  of  (lie  whole  num- 
ber Reynolds  the  informer  should  alone  have  betrayed  them. 
Armstrong  was  not  properly  an  united  Irishma.!,  having  only  taken 
the  oath  tor  the  purpose  of  discovery. 

1 17  Journ.  Cora.  DCCCCXI. 
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which  concealed  arms  had  been  found,  in.  which  meet-  1798. 
ings  of  the  union  had  been  holden,  or  whose  occu- 
pants had  been  guilty  of  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  or 
had  been  suspected  of  other  practices  for  the  pro- 
fmotion  of  the  conspiracy.  Numbers  were  daily 
Igcourged,  picketed,  or  otherwise  put  to  pain,  to  force 
Itonfcssions  of  concealed  arms  or  plots.  Outrageous 
acts  of  seventy  were  often  committed  by  persons  not 
in  the  regular  troops.  Men  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
•or  private  information  were  sometimes  half-hanged, 
or  strangled  almost  to  death,  before  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence could  be  ascertained  by  trial.  Persons,  who 
wore  their  hair  short,  or  happened  to  have  any  part 
of  their  apparel  of  a  green  colour,  were  considered 
as  displaying  emblems  of  republicanism.  The  term 
croppy  was  adopted  to  signify  a  revolutionist.  A  most 
barbarous  practice  prevailed  of  applying  arbitrarily 
to  the  head  of  any  peron  wearing  a  short  head  of  hair, 
caps  of  coarse  linen  or  strong  brown  paper,  smeared 
with  pitch  on  the  inside,  which  in  some  instances  ad- 
hered so  firmly  as  not  to  be  disengaged  without 
laceration  of  the  hair  and  skin.  The  united  party 
retaliated  in  some  measure  by  seizing  and  crop- 
ping the  hair  of  such  as  they  wished  to  rend-  r  liable 
to  the  application  of  the  pitched  cap.  Various  other 
violent  acts  were  committed,  and  the  best  members  of 
society  often  suffered  these  military  outrages  from  in- 
temperate or  affected  zeal,  secret  accusation,  and  pri- 
vate malice.  For  both  Magistrates  and  military  of- 
ficers were  empowered  to  receive  informations,  to  keep 
the  names  of  the  informers  profoundly  secret,  and 
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proceed  against  the  accused  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion.  A  Mr.  Wright  was  seized  at  Clonmel  by  Mr. 
T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,,  and  flagellated  almost  to  death 
by  receiving  500  lashes,  merely  for  having  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  written  in  the  French  language,  upon 
an  indifferent  subject.  He  afterwards  recovered  5001, 
in  an  action.  The  matter  was  brought  before  par- 
liament, as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Many  such  ac- 
tions would  have  been  brought  had  not  parliament 
passed  an  act  to  indemnify  magistrates  and  officers 
from  all  errors  or  excesses  committed  by  them  under 
color  of  public  sorvicr. 

catholic  As  the  conspiracy   gained  ground  and    publicity, 

t.on.3'  some  of  the  leading  catholics  thought,  that  an  act  of 
the  body  should  go  forth  to  the  public,  expressive  of 
their  abhorrence  of  it,  and  with  a  view  to  recall  such 
of  their  religious  persuasion,  as  had  been  deluded 
into  the  conspiracy  against  the  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  6th  of  May,  Lords  Fingall,  Gor- 
manstovvn,  Southwell,  Kenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
41  gentlemen  and  professors  of  divinity,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  of  iVlaynooth,  published  a  de- 
claration* under  their  signatures,  as  a  protest  against 
any  imputation  of  their  bodies  abetting  and  favoring 
rebellion  and  treason. 

.cry         Although  the  government  h-ral  been  some  time  in 
of  Lord  td-  possession,  tin  ough  the  information  of  Reynolds  and 
,  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy, 


th  y  had  hitherto  encouiaged  its  progress,  in  order, 
*  The  d<  .1  tobesrrn,  Hi>.t.  Rt-v.  v;l.  II.  j>.  O'/p. 
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is  it  has  been  boasted  of  by  their  confidential  servants, 
that  the  suppression  of  it  might  be  effected  with  more 
,eclat  and  terror*.  As  the  expected  explosion  however 
now  drew  so  near.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrest 
more  of  the  principal   conspirators,  who   might  give 
directions,  energy,  and  effect  to  the  insurrection.  Lore! 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  absconded  since  the  12th  of 
March  ;  and  on  the  1 9th  of  May  was  lodged  in  the 
[.house  of  one  Murphy,  a  feathenmn  in  Thomas-street. 
Thither  Major  Sirr,  attended  by  Captain  Swan,  of  the 
['revenue  corps,  and  Captain  Ryan,  of  the  Sepulchre's, 
and    eight  soldiers   disguised,    repaired    in   coaches. 
I  While  they  were  posting  the  soldiers  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  escape,  Captain 
|S wan  perceiving  a  woman  running  hastily  up  stairs,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  supposed,  of  alarming   Lord  Ed- 
[ward,  followed  her  with   the  utmost  speed  ;  and,  on 
|i  entering  an  apartment,  found  Lord  Edward  lying  on 
a  bed,  in  his  dressing  jacket.    He  approached  the  bed, 
,and  informed  his  lordship,  that  he  hada  warrant  against 
i|  him,  and  that  resistance  would  be  vain ;  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  treat  him  with  the 
j  utmost  respect.     Lord  Edward  sprang  from  the  bed, 
[and  snapped  a  pistol,  which  missed  fire,  at  Captain 
Swan :  he  then  closed  with  him,  drew  a  dagger,  gave 
j  him  a  wound  in  the  hand,  and  different  wounds  in 
I  his  body;  one  of  them  under  the  ribs  was  deep  and 
l  dangerous,  and  bled  most  copiously.     At  that  mo- 

*  Quere  !  To  what  chapter  of  Ethics  is  to  be  placed  the  poli- 
tical morality  of  encouraging  crimes  and  bloodshed  ? 
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ment  Captain  Ryan  entered,  and  missed  fire  at  Lord 
Edward  with  a  pocket  pistol ;  on  which  he  made  a 
lunge  at  him  with  a  sword  cane,  which  bent  on  his 
ribs  ;  but  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  threw  him- 
self en  the  bed,  and  Captain  Ryan  closing  with  him, 
a  violent  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Lord  Edward 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  side.  They  then  fell 
on  the  ground,  where  Captain  Ryan  received  many 
desperate  wounds ;  one  of  which,  in  the  lower 
parr  of  his  belly,  was  so  large,  that  his  bowels  fell 
out  on  the  floor.  Major  Sirr  having  entered  the  room, 
saw  Captain  Swan  bleeding,  and  Lord  Edward  ad- 
vancing towards  the  door,  while  Captain  Ryan  wel- 
tering in  blood  on  the  floor,  was  holding  him  by  one 
1; ;.:,  and  Captain  Swan  by  the  other ;  he  therefore 
fired  at  Lord  Edward  with  a  pistol,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  shoulder,  on  which  he  cried  out  for  mercy,  and 
surrendered  himself.  His  lordship  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  castle.  Some  attempts  to  rescue  him  were  de- 
feated by  the  arrival  of  the  guards.  On  the  19th  and 
2 1st  of  May,  other  arrests  were  made.  Patrick 
Byrne,  the  bookseller,,  and  Messrs.  Sheares,  brothers, 
both  barristers,  and  much  loved  and  respected  by  the 
profession,  were  committed  for  high  treason.  In  their 
house  was  found  a  proclamation*, intended  to  have  been 
published  on  the  morning  after  the  projected  insurrec- 
tion should  have  taken  place.  The  severe  mea; -1 
to  which  government  had  lately  had  recourse,  ex- 

*  It  is  given  in  the  Historical  Review,  vol.  If.  p.  683. 
f  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  66. 
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cited  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty  in  the  insurgents,     I7i<3. 
which  the  former  members  of  the  directory  had  not*. 

*  The  examination  of  Mr.  Emmett  before  the  committee  of  the 
lords  throws  the  true  light  upon  this  mal'.er.  I/  Cum.  Journ. 
DCCCC1X. 

"  Question.  Was  John  Sheares  a  member  of  the  executive 
before  your  nrrest  ? 

"  Answer.  He  was  not.  Says  the  eld  executive  never  meant 
to  spill  blood,  but  rather  to  retain  men  of  a  certain  rank  as 
hostages ;  and  if  they  found  them  hostile  to  the  new  government, 
to  send  them  out  of  the  country.  That  it  was  also  determined, 
that  if  the  wives  of  such  persons  did  not  r;ct  with  hostility  to  the 
new  government,  they  should  be  allowed  a  maintenance  out  of  the 
husband's  property,  and  that  each  child  should  h^.ve  a  portion, 
the  residue  to  belong  to  the  nation." 

The  before-mentioned  memoir  gives  a  more  enlarged  account. 
fcm.-p.  31. 

"  Lord  Dillon,  Mr.  Emmett,  you  have  stated  the  views  of  the 
executive  to  be  very  liberal  and  very  enlightened,  and  I  believe 
your's  were  so  ;  but  let  me  ask  you,  whether  it  was  not  intended 
to  cut  off  (in  the  beginning  of  the  contest)  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party,  by  a  summary  mode,  such  a.s  assassination: 
my  reason  for  asking  you  i»,  John  Sheares's  proclamation,  the 
most  terrible  paper  that  ever  appeared  in  any  country  :  it  sr.ys, 
that  '  many  of  your  tyrants  have  bled,  and  others  must  bleed,'  &c. 

"  Emmett.  My  lords,  as  to  Mr.  Sheares's  proclamation,  he 
was  not  of  the  executive  when  I  \v.is. 

"  Lord  Chancellor.     He  was  of  the  new  executive. 

"  Emmett.  I  do  not  know  he  was  of  any  executive,  except 
from  what  your  lordship  sajsj  but  I  believe  he  was  joined  with 
some  others  in  framing  a  particular  plan  of  insurrection  for  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood  :  neither  do  I  know  what  value  he  annexed 
to  those  words  in  his  proclamation ;  but  I  can  answer,  that  while 
I  was  of  the  executive,  there  was  no  ouch  design,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  we  conceived  when  one  of  you  lost  your  lives  we  lost 
an  hostage.  Our  intention  was  to  seize  you  all,  and  keep  you  as 
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1798.          On  the  21st  of  May,   Lord  Ca^ilefeagh,  by  direo 
tion  of  the  lord-  lieutenant,  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor, 


lion  form- 

miiy  an-  to  acquaint  him,  "  That  his  excellency  had  discover- 
Parliament.  ed,  that  the  disaiFccted  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  had  formed  a  plan  of  possessing  themselves, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  \vetk,  cf  them  etropo- 
15s?  and  of  seizing  the  executive  government,  and 
those  in  authority  within  the  city."  On  the  22d  of 


-es,  for  the  conduct  of  England  ;  aril  after  the  revolution  was 
over,  if  you  could  not  live  under  the  new  government,  to  send 
you  out  of  the  country.  I  will  add  one  thing  more,  which  though 
it  is  not  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  may  have  a  curiosity  to 
hear.  In  such  a  struggle  it  was  natural  to  expect  confiscations  : , 
mention  was,  that  t\vry  wile  who  had  not  instigated  her 
husband  to  resistance  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  property, 
notw  ithstanding  confiscations ;  and  evert  child,  who  was  too 
.'  to  be  his  own  master,  or  form  his  own  opinion,  was  to  have 
a  child's  poition.  Your  lordships  will  now  judge  how  far  we 
intended  to  be  cruel. 

"  L'trd  Ckunccllw.     Pray  Mr.  Emmctt,  what  caused  the  late 

!  ection  ? 

"  L/nmat.  The  free  quarters,  the  house  burnings,  the  tor- 
tures, and.  the  military  executions,  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carluw,  and  Wicklow. 

"  Lord  Chancellor.  Don't  you  think  the  arrests  of  the  12th  of 
Ma;-  .  it ? 

'•  Lmmett.     No:  but  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  fur  these  ar- 

L  would  not  have  taken  place;  for  the  people,  irritated  by 

what  they  had  suffered,  had  been  long  pivs-sing  the  executive  to 

in  insurrection,  but  they  hadivsistid  or  eluded  it,  a»d 

i"inrd  to  pel  severe  in  the  same  line     afler  the^e  arrests, 

(vinous  came  forward,   who  were  irritated,  and 

tjj<mglit  oiflt-rcntly,  who  consented  to  let  that  partial  insurrection 

take  place.  " 
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May,  his  lordship  presented  a  message  to  the  House  1799 
of  Commons,  from  his  excellency,  to  the  like  effect  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  he  had  taken  such  precautions, 
that  he  doubted  not  the  designs  of  the  rebellious 
would  be  effectually  defeated.  The  House  voted  an 
address  expressive  of  their  horror  and  indignation,  and 
of  their  determined  resolution  and  energy  to  support 
government.  The  speaker  and  all  the  members  im- 
mediately waited  on  his  excellency  with  the  address  ; 
and  to  shew  their  zeal,  and  to  increase  the  solemnity 
of  the  proceeding,  they  walked  through  the  streets  on 
foot,  two  and  two,  preceded  by  the  speaker,  the  ser- 
jeant  at  arms,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  by  the  late  discoveries  and  seizures, 


.  .  .  rr~  OUtoftha 

the  rebels  were  left  without  heads  to  plan,  or  officers  rebellion. 
to  execute  their  designs,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
press the  volcano  from  the  eruption,  which  had  been 

-long  settled  for  the  23d  of  May.  On  that  day  Mr. 
Nelson  and  some  other  leading  conspirators  were  ar- 

i  rested  ;  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  were  pro- 
claimed ;  the  guards  at  the  castle  were  trebled,  and 

I  the  whole  city  converted  into  a  besieged  garrison. 

I  The  northern  and  Connaught  mail-coaches  were 
stopped,  which  was  a  preconcerted  signal  of  insur- 
rection ;  and,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  a  body  of  rebels  attacked  the  town  and 

j  jail  of  Naas,  where  Lord  Gosford   commanded.     As 

;  the  guard  had  been  seasonably  increased,  in  expecta- 
tion of  such  an  attack,  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  driven  into  a  narrow  avenue,  where,  without  or- 
der or  discipline,  they  sustained  for  some  time  the 
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179'-  attack  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and  Sir  Watkins  Wil- 
liam Wynne's  fencible  corps  of  Ancient  Britons. 
The  king's  troops  admitted,  that  they  lost  two  officers 
and  about  thirty  men ;  and  the  rebels  were  reported 
to  have  lost  14O  in  the  contest  and  their  flight.  They 
were  dispersed,  and  several  of  them  taken  prisoners  *. 
On  the  same  day,  a  small  division  of  his  majesty's 
forces  was  surprized  at  the  town  of  Prosperous  ;  and 
a  detachment  at  the  village  of  Clane  cut  their  way 
to  Naas,  with  considerable  loss.  About  the  same 
time,  General  Dundas  encountered  a  large  body  of 
insurgents  on  the  hills  near  Kilcullin,  and  130  of 
them  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  about  40O  rebels,  under  the  command  of 
Ledwich  and  Keough,  were  defeated  near  Cloudalkin 
by  a  party  of  dragoons  under  Lord  Roden.  Their 
leaders  were  taken,  immediately  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  executed,  having  pleaded  in  vain,  that 
they  had  been  forced  into  the  service.  These  failures 
on  behalf  of  the  rebels  did  not  damp  their  sanguine 
hopes  of  future  success :  so  deeply  rooted  was  their 

*  Throughout  the  rebellion,  It  was  the  unfair  and  mischievonn 
practice  of  government  to  exaggerate  the  losses,  and  misrepresent 
the  conduct  of  the  rebels.  On  this  occasion  not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  rebels  fell ;  but  in  three  or  four  hours  after,  57  of  a  crowd  in 
the  street  were  killed  and  many  of  them  were  shot  when  escaping 
from  their  hutt,  which  were  set  on  fire.  Others  were  taken  out  of 
their  houses,  and  instantly  hanged  in  the  street.  Such  was  th« 
brutal  ferocity  of  some  of  the  king's  troops,  that  they  half  roasted, 
and  eat  of  the  flesh  of  one  man  (by  the  name  of  Walsh)  who  had  not 
been  in  armi.  See  a  verified  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  king1* 
troops  at  Naa«.  Hi«(.  llev.  vol.  III.  p.  7O8. 
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hatred  of  the  government,  by  which  they  felt  them-     1798. 
selves  oppressed. 

General  Lake,  who,  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Cautionary 

measures  of 

Ralph  Abercrornbie,  had  been  appointed  commander  Govern- 
ment. 
in  chief,  published  on  the  24th  of  May,  a  notice  that 

he  should   exert  in  the  most  summary  manner   the 
powers  entrusted*  to  him  for  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that  all  persons  in  anywise  aiding  or   as- 
sisting therein,  would  be  treated  as  rebels,   and  pu- 
nished accordingly  ;  and  required  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  re- 
main within   their  respective    dwellings   from    nine- 
o'clock  at  night  till  five  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of 
punishment.     On  the  same  morning  also,  for  better 
securing  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  lord  mayor  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  for  delivering  in  a  list  of  their 
registered  arms,  and  for  delivering  up  all  arms  not  re- 
gistered.    These  measures  of  government  so  far  ap- 
peased  the  turbulency  of  the  insurgents,  and   tran- 
quillized the  metropolis,,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
uninterruptedly  went  through  the  business  of  the  day. 
Lord   Castlereagh  communicated  to   them   the  lord- 
lieutenant's    proclamation,   and    an   address    was    re- 
solved   upon,    to    express  their   approbation   of  his 
excellency's   measure.       Colonel    Maxwell    proposed 
the  instant  military  execution  of  the  principal  foment- 
rrs  and  leaders  of  the  rebellion  then  in  confinement, 
in   order  to  cut  off  all   expectation  of  rescuing  them 
at  a  future  day.     This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castle- 

*  i    e.  By  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamation  of  that  morning. 
2f  2 
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1798.    reagh,  who  moved  an  adjournment  to  that  day  se'n- 

srf'V^' 

night. 

Progress  of       The  vigilance  of  government  within  the  capital  kept 
lioVdiicon-  such  of  the  conspirators  from  rising,    as  remained   in 
the  city  ;  and  the  seizure  of  so  many  of  their  leaders 
prevented  any  concert  or  command,  and  consequent- 
ly effect  in   their  movements.     The  country  was  in 
the  mean  time  beset  in  every  direction  for    twenty  or 
thirty  miles   around    with   detached   bands    of  this 
undisciplined  rabble,   acting  for  the   most    part  half 
armed,  and  without  plan  or  command.     They  gene- 
.rally  awaited   the  signal,   which   they   expected,  of 
the  castle,  the  barracks,  and  the  whole  city  of  Dub- 
lin, being  in  their  possession.     It  was  a   melancholy 
proof  of  the  progress  of  rebellion,    that   every  per- 
son   almost  without  distinction,  in  and  about  Dub- 
lin, whose   situation  in  life   placed  him   in   the  oc- 
casion  of  retaining    any   number   of  men   either  as 
servants,  artificers,  workmen,  or  labourers,  was  sud- 
denly left  and  abandoned  by  those  persons  attend- 
ing their   respective   posts   for   the    general   rising. 
An  awful  lesson  of  the  power  of  combination  in  a 
people  at  first  linked  together  upon  fair  and  avowed 
principles,   then   cemented  by  a   common  cause  of 
grievance,  and  at  last  goaded  into  revenge  and  despair 
by  unnecessary  severity,   or   unwarrantable   cruelty* 
These  notorious  circumstances  loudly  acquit  the  Unit- 
ed Irishmen  of  the  base  charge  of  systematic  assassin- 
ation.    Had  such  been  their  design,  admission   into 
families  must  have  been  their  first  object :  yet  scarcely 
was  there  a  family  of  consequence  throughout  the  na- 
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don,  in  which  several  sworn  members  of  the  union  1798. 
were  not  to  be  found.  War  having  now  been  openly 
commenced  by  the  rebels,  government  increased  their 
coercion.  Although  no  public  act  sanctioned  the 
picketings,  stranglings,  floggings,  and  torturings  to 
extort  confessions,  yet  under  the  very  eye  of  govern- 
ment,  and  with  more  than  their  tacit  permission, 
were  these  outrages  practised,  in  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  defiance  of  humanity  and  policy. 
Even  to  this  hour  is  that  conduct  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment not  only  defended  and  justified,  but  pane* 
gyrized  by  the  advocates  and  creatures*  of  the  infu- 
riate drivers  of  that  system  of  terrorism.  In  Beres- 
ford's  Riding  House,  Sandy's  Prevot,  the  Old  Custom 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  some  of  the  barracks, 
and  other  places  in  Dublin,  there  were  daily,  hourly 
exhibitions  of  these  torturings ;  as  there  also  were  in 
almost  every  town,  village,  or  hamlet  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  which  troops  were  quartered. 

*  Amongst  such  creatures  is  to  be  reckone'd  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  who  has  loaded  a  heavy  quarto  volume  of  memoirs  of  the 
different  rebellions  in  Ireland,  with  the  most  offensive  calumnies, 
notorious  falsehoods,  and  wicked  provocations  to  disturbance.  Lord 
Cormvallis,  on  this  account,  indignantly  disclaimed  the  acceptance 
of  the  dedication  of  so  scandalous  and  mischievous  a  work.  This 
systematic  traducer  of  the  Irish  nation  has  had  the  exclusive  as- 
surance to  publish  a  laboured  defence  of  the  torture  to  extract 
confessions,  and  the  self-convicting  stupidity  of  asserting  that  this 
practice  never  u'as  sanctioned  iy  Government ;  as  they  on  the  con- 
trary used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  the  evidence 
extorted  from  the  person  whipped  never  was  used  to  convict  any 
ptrson  ! !! 

2  F  3 
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i7f  8.         Several  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  by  the  re- 
Projcress  of  bels  on  the  24th  of  May,  namely,  on  Carlow,  Hack- 

the  rebel- 

lion,  etstown,  and  Monastereven.  1  hey  succeeded  no 
better  in  the  skirmishes  near  Rathfarnham,  Tallagh, 
Lucan,  Luske,  Collon,  and  Baltinglass  :  but  at  Dun- 
boyne  and  Biirretstown,  they  had  the  advantage.  The 
body,  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand,  which  at- 
tacked Carlow,  having  assembled  to  exercise  on  the 
lawn  before  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  marched  thence 
into  the  town  in  an  unmilitary  and  tumultuary  manner, 
shouting,  as  they  rushed  in  with  vain  confidence, 
that  the  town  was  their  own  ;  but  the  destructive  fire 
from  the  garrison  forced  them  to  recoil ;  and  finding 
their  flight  intercepted,  numbers  took  refuge  in 
the  houses,  which  were  immediately  fired  by  the 
soldiery.  About  eighty  houses,  with  some  hundred 
men  were  consumed  -in  this  conflagration.  Not 
a  man  of  the  king's  troops  was  even  wounded. 
After  the  defeat,  executions  instantly  commenced ; 
and  about  two  hundred  in  a  short  time  were 
hanged  or  shot,  according  to  martial  law.  Among 
the  victims  on  this  occasion  was  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie,  who  had  not  accompanied  the  insur- 
gents in  their  march,  nor  had  ever  swerved  from  his 
allegiance ;  he  was  condemned  and  shot  as  an  United 
Irishman.  In  the  attack  upon  Slane,  several  of 
the  assailants  appeared  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
Cork  militia  and  Ancient  Britons ;  which  appearance, 
in  this  and  some  other  instances,  proved  a  fatal  deceit 
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to  the  king's  troops.  They  were  the  spoils  taken  at  1799* 
Prosperous  ;  at  which  place  the  success  of  the  rebels, 
amongst  other  causes,  was  owing  to  their  having  been 
headed  or  led  on  to  the  attack  by  an  officer  *  ;  as  their 
defeats  in  most  other  places,  with  immense  superiority 
of  numbers,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  some 
intelligent  person  to  controul  and  direct  them.  Their 
discomfitures  in  general  were  not  the  effect  of  fear, 
but  of  want  of  discipline. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  prisoners  taken  at  Naas,  Bloody 

,     .  ..          .  ,.  measuresof 

and  it  appeared  by  written  directions  round  in  the  the  «b«is. 
pockets  of  the  slain  and  wounded,  that  their  orders 
were  to  put  to  death  every  officer,  lists  of  whom  were 
written  upon  these  papers  ;  then  to  disarm  such  of  the 
soldiery,  as  would  not  instantly  join  them,  and  reserve 
them  for  further  deliberation,  presuming,  that  their 
cooler  reflection  would  bring  them  over  to  their 
cause.  These  sanguinary  orders  providentially  failed 
at  Naas,  but  too  fatally  succeeded  at  Prosperous  and 
elsewhere,  from  want  of  timely  information  of  the 
intent  of  the  rebels.  Government  had  neglected  to 
send  to  the  different  posts  (they  knew  of  each  in- 
tended attack ) :  this  omission  was  the  cause  of  much 
blood  having  been  spilled  on  the  fatal  night  of  the 
23d  of  May,  and  tended  to  render  the  contest  more 
ferocious  and  cruel  on  both  sides.  Not  only  was 

*  This  officer  was  Dr.  Esmond,  who  was  lieutenant  in  the 
Clane  cavalry, commanded  by  Capt.  Griffith.  He  contrived  on  th« 
next  morning  to  appear  on  parade  with  his  corps  :  whence  he  was 
taken  into  arrest,  and  afterwards  regularly  tried  and  executed  at 
Dublin. 
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1793. 

quarter  refused  to  all  rebels,  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  but  many  others  were  put  to  death,  v>  ho  had 
given  no  symptoms  of  disaffection ;  and  after  the 
heat  of  battle  others  were  coolly  executed  without  any 
form  of  trial  whatever  *. 
Declaration  The  chief  of  the  Catholics  in  and  about  Dublin  f, 

of  the  Ca- 
tholics, exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  assert  the  un- 
shaken loyalty  of  themselves  and  the  respectable  part 
of  their  body,  against  the  malevolent  attempts  of  their 
enemies  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  rebellion  upon  the  whole 
Catholic  body,  and  to  render  the  present  disastrous 
contest  more  bloody  and  ferocious  by  throwing  in 
the  deadly  venom  of  religious  acrimony. 

Notwithstanding  this  laudable  endeavour,  the  con- 
test  on  koth  sides  became  henceforth  more  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  by  the  arts  and  exertions  of  the  leaders 
of  each  party.  The  Catholics*  long  sufferings  under 
the  penal  code,  and  the  recent  provocations,  which 


*  Instances  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  III.  p.  699. 

-f  On  the  24th  of  May  the  following  notice  was  given  in  the 
Dublin.  Jcurn.J  ?.r.d  other  papers.  "Roman  Catholics.  An  acldres* 
to  the  lore.  lu'.. tenant,  intended  to  be  immediately  presented,  and 
contai.i.ng  a  declaration  of  political  principles  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cuai.tancts  of  the  present  moment,  lies,  fcr  signature,  at  Fitz- 
patixk's,  bookseller,  Ornionu  ',u;:} '5  al  tne  Earl  of  Fingal's,  Great 
Geor^e's-»'.!<-fi,  Rut. an  1's  square  ;  Lord  Y  Kenmare's, 

Great   George'-,  tt  e<  t ;    Mahichy    Dondan's,    Esq.   MountjoyV 
.;t)lew's,  JS'o.  6,  Upper  Gardiner's-street, 

Momitjoy's-square.   All   signatures  nn.st  be  givtn  in  on  or  before 
Saturday  next." 

Two  I'.uuusses  to  the  lord-lieutenant  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
are  to  be  stcn  iu  Appendix  to  Hist.  Rev.  No.  CX. 
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they  had  received  from  the  picketings,  whippings, 
half-hangings,  burnings,  ravishmgs,  and  free-quarters 
of  the  army,  all  operated  to  enflame  the  Irish  against 
those,  whom  they  in  their  native  language  called  Sa- 
sanagh,  which*  meant  indifferently  English  or  protest- 
ants,  and  to  which  idea  it  was  lamentably  true,  that 
recent  circumstances  prompted  them  to  annex  the 
most  odious  and  sanguinary  epithets.  On  the  other 
hand  every  fiction,  exaggeration,  and  obloquy  of  popish 
superstition,  popish  massacres,  and  popish  cruelty, 
perfidy,  and  inhumanity,  were  eagerly  collected,  im- 
proved upon,  and  circulated  through  the  ranks  to 
deaden  humanity,  and  stimulate  the  ferocity  of  the 
troops.  The  military  executions,  which  generally 

*  The  answer  of  Dr.  M'Neven  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel3  in 

I  the  secret  committee  of  the  lords,  elucidates  and  confirms  this 

utatement.     Mem.  p>T\, 

f<  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Can  you  account  for  the  massacres 
committed  upon  the  protestants  by  the  papists  in  the  county  of 

'Wexford? 

"  M'Neven.  My  lord,  I  am  far  from  being  the  apologist  of 
massacres,  however  provoked :  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  that  county,  the  massacres  you 

;  allude  to  were  acts  of  retaliation  upon  enemies,  much  more  than 
fanaticism :  moreover,  my  lord,  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  thil 
country,  scarcely  ever  to  have  known  the  English  natives  or  set* 
tiers,  otherwise  than  enemies  ;  and  in  his  language  the  Irish  pea- 
sant has  but  one  name  for  protestant  and  Englishman,  and  confoundi 
them  ;  he  calls  both  by  the  name  of  Sasanagh  ;  his  conversation 
therefore  is  less  against  a  religionist  than  against  a  foe;  his  pre-' 
judice  is  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  he  is  kept  in,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  receives :  how  can  we  be  surprized  at  it,  when  «o  much 
pains  are  taken  to  brutalize  him  ? 

"  Lord  Chancellor.     I  agree  with  Dr.  M'Neven." 
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took  place  immediately  after  the  engagements  with  the 
insurgents,  greatly  irritated  them,  and  necessarily  there- 
fore   increased  their  ferocity.     Wherever  any  rebels 
appeared  in  arms,  an  immediate  attack  and  general 
pursuit  usually  ensued  :  hi   which   none  was  spared. 
The  real  rebels  generally  escaped,  and  the  slaughter 
fell  on  the   disarmed  multitude,  who  fled   from  fear 
and  consternation.     This  indiscriminate  butchery  of 
the  unarmed   fugitives,    upon    the  approach  of  the 
king's  troops,  swelled  the  numbers  of  insurgents,  and 
gave  some  truth  to  the  government  reports  of  the  slain. 
The  most  serious  defeat  of  the  rebels  hitherto  was 
toned  at     on  the  26th  of  May.    A  body  of  three  or  four  thousand 
had  taken  post  on  the  hill  of  Tarah,  where  they  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  three  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Reay  fencibles  ;  Lord  Fingal's  troop  of  yeo- 
man cavalry  ;  those  of  Captain  Preston  and  Lower 
Kells  :    and   Captain   Molloy's  company  of  yeoman 
infantry.     Lord  FingalFs  Troop  led  on  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attack.     This  defeat  of  the  rebels  at 
Tarah  disconcerted  their  design  of  falling  upon  Trim 
and  Naas,  and  laying  open  the  communication  of  the 
metropolis  withthe  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

By  the  vigilance  of  government,  the  interior  of 
»8«Cc°oUm-  Dublin  was  kept  qu^t  :  the  province  of  Ulster  had 
I?"™*  y  not  st*rred  :  but  so  beset  were  all  the  roads  and  com- 
than  the  re-  munications  to  and  with  the  metropolis,  that  it  had 

DCl>. 

the  appearance  of  a  besieged  city.  The  mail-coaches 
had  ceased  to  run,  and  nothing  could  move  with  safety 
on  the  road  without  a  strong  military  escort.  It  would 
be  painful  to  wade  through  the  particular  instances  of 
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outrage  and  barbarity  committed  during  this  rebellion,     1/98, 
in  burning,  plundering,  maiming,   torturing,  ravish-     L~v""< 
ing,  and  murdering.    These  barbarities  were  generally 
practised  reciprocally  :  although  more  cold  blood  was 
shed,  more  property  destroyed,  more  houses  burned, 
and  more  women  abused  *  by  the  troops,  than  by  the 
insurgents:  Yet  more  moderation  and  restraint  were 
to  be  expected  from  disciplined  troops,  than  from  a 
lawless  multitude  in  open  rebellion. 

Discouraged  by  defeats,  some  of  the  rebels  began  Someoftht 

0  '    rebels 

to  wish  for  leave  to  retire  in  safety  to  their  homes,  submit, 
and  resume  their  peaceful  occupations.  On  the  28th, 
General  Dundas  received  a  message  from  a  rebel  chief 
named  Perkins,  commanding  20CO  men,  posted  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Curragh,  that  his  men  would 
surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  of  their  being  per- 
mitted to  return  unmolested  to  their  habitations,  and 
of  the  liberation  of  Perkins*  brother  from  the  jail  of 
Naas.  The  general  sent  for  advice  to  Dublin  Castle, 
and  received  permission  to  assent  to  the  terms;  on 
the  31st,  he  received  the  personal  surrender  of  Perkins, 
with  some  few  of  his  associates,  tne  rest  dispersing 
homeward  in  all  directions  with  shouts  of  joy,  having 
left  thirteen  cart-loads  of  pikes  behind.  Three  days 
after,  Major  General  Sir  James  Duffe,  who  command- 
ed a  corps  of  six  hundred  men,  received  intelligence 

*  As  to  this  species  of  outrage,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  military.  Even  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  admits,  (p.  42p)  that  "  on  most  occasions  the  insur- 
genU  did  not  offer  any  violence  to  the  tender  sex." 
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179S«  that  a  large  body  of  men  had  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Gibbet-rath,  on  the  Curragh,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  surrender,  to  which  they  had  been 
admitted  by  General  Dundas.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
troops  advanced  near  the  insurgents  to  receive  their 
surrendered  weapons,  one  of  the  latter  foolishly  swear- 
ing that  he  would  not  deliver  his  gun  otherwise  than 
empty,  discharged  it  with  the  muzzle  upwards.  The 
soldiers  instantly  considering  this  as  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity, fired  on  the  unresisting  multitude,  who  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  and  were  pursued  with 
slaughter  by  a  company  of  fencible  cavalry,  denomi- 
nated Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  Above  two  hun- 
dred of  the  insurgents  fell  upon  this  occasion ;  and  a 
far  greater  number  would  have  shared  their  fate,  if  a 
retreat  had  not  been  sounded  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  General  Dundas. 
Extension  The  rebellion,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  severe 
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bciiion  not-  deieats  or  the  insurgents,  spread  itself  m  all  directions, 
ing  defeats,  and  particularly  to  the  south.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  county  of  Kildare  was  in  open  rebellion.  Hitherto, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  too  many  persons  in 
high  situations  to  identify  the  terms  rebel  and  papist, 
it  had  not  yet  become  absolutely  a  religious  contest. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  rebels  were 
protestants,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
concerned  in  it  were  catholics ;  that  being  the  religion 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  great  and 
prevailing  distinction  hitherto  acted  upon,  was  that 
of  Orargemen  and  United  Irishmen:  the  respective 
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jmblems  of  which  were  orange  and  green  cockades*. 
iVhilst  rebellion  raged  about  the  metropolis  and  to  the 
jouthward,  the  north,  which  had  heretofore  been  con- 
iidered  the  hot-bed  of  disaffection  was  perfectly  quiet: 
ihere  both  dissenters  and  catholics  were  prominent  in 
:onveying  to  government  the  strongest  sentiments  of 

1  .oyalty  and  zeal  for  preserving  the  constitution  against 
?xternal  and  internal  foesf.  Insurrection  now  burst 
)ut  in  a  part  J  where  it  was  least  expected,  and  was 

i  Crowing  into  such  formidable  force,  as  to  occasion  the 

;aiost   serious  alarms  for  the  safety   of  government. 

i The  county  of  Wexford  had  been  but  very  recently 

.*  At  Enniscorthy  on  the  28th  of  May,  so  fluctuating  for  sorno 
ime  was  the  success  of  the  day,  that  to  avoid  the  fury  of  each 
>revailing  party  in  turn,  persons  alternately  hoisted  the  orange  and 
the  green  ribbon.  (Gordon  p4).  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  has 
amongst  his  numerous  falsities  untruly  asserted,  that  the  reb«li 
ipared  catholics'  houses,  property,  and  persons,  and  confined  their 
outrages  to  protesrants.  On  the  contrary  they  were  furious  against 
|faome  catholic  clergymen,  who  strongly  opposed  their  principles 
and  reprobated  their  conduct  :  they  termed  them  Orange  priests. 
It  is  not  true,  as  Sir  R.  Musgrave  states,  (p.  315,)  that  "all 
the  protestant  houses  from  Baltinglass  to  Hacket^town,  Rath- 
drum  and  Blessington  were  burned  j  but  that  the  property  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  did  not  receive  the  smallest  injury  in  that  ex- 
tensive tract."  The  property  of  protestants  and  catholics  was 
plundered  indiscriminately  by  the  rebels.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Devoy, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Doyle,  Mr.  Cullen,  and  many  other  ca- 
tholics recovered  compensation  for  their  houses  and  property  de- 
it  royed  there  by  the  rebels. 

f  Amongst  many  such  addresses  a  sample  is  given  of  both  in 
.Uie  Appendix  to  Historical  Review,  No.  CXI. 

J  Gordon,  p.  66. 
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1/9'-  and  but  partially  organized,  and  many  of  its  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  had  addressed  the  lord-lieutenant 
through  the  medium  of  the  Earl  Mountnorris,  pro- 
testing their  loyalty,  and  pledging  themselves  to  arm, 
if  permitted,  in  defence  of  government,  whenever 
there  should  be  occasion.  Not  above  six  hundred  of 
the  regular  army  or  militia  were  stationed  in  the 
county,  the  defence  of  which  was  almost  abandoned 
to  the  yeomen  and  their  supplementaries,  while  the 
magistrates  in  the  several  districts  were  overzeal- 
ously  *  employed  in  ordering  the  seizure,  imprison- 

*  In  illustration  of  the  nature  of  that  system,  which  Lord 
Clare,  its  grand  projector  and  supporter,  boasted  had  been  extorted 
from  Lord  Camden,  we  select  one  oift  of  numerous  examples, 
which  took  place  in  the  country,  in  which  his  lordship's  property 
and  influence  principa'ly  lay.  Every  incident  of  it  has  been  or 
can  be  verified  upon  oath. 

Mr.  Francis  Arthur  was  an  eminent  merchant  at  L:merick. 
When  the  French  attempted  to  land  at  Bantry,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Smith,  he  raised  and  trained  at  great  expense  a  corps 
of  yeomen  artillery,  of  which  he  had  ever  since  h;id  the  com- 
mand. The  corps  was  disbanded  on  the  15th  of  May,  1793, 
without  any  alleged  reason  or  previous  notice.  On  Thursday  the 
2-lih  of  M  ly,  when  tli  accounts  arrived  at  Limerick,  of  the  re- 
bellion having  broken  out  on  the  preceding  day  in  Kildare,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Mr.  Arthur's  hearing  observed,  that  it  was  fortunate, 
the  spirit  of  reb,  llion  h  id  not  reached  Limerick.  That  is  not  the 
case,  remarked  Colont  1  Cockdl.  On  Tuesday  ne^t,  persons  will 
Le  taken  up,  tr/inh  ui! I  lulonish  the  public.  On  the  intermediate 
Saturday  ('20"ih  May)  Captain  Liddell  superintending  a  flagellation 
at  Limerick,  t  ok  that  opportunity  of  proclaiming  200  guineas 
reward  for  any  person,  \\ho  would  inform,  against  any  «f  the  artil- 
lery corps.  On  Tuesday  t!>e  2(jlh,  according  to  Colonel  Cock- 
di's  prediction,  Mr.  Francis  Arthur  was  apprehended  in  his  own 
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ment,  and  whipping  of  numbers  of  suspected  persons  : 
these  yeomen,  being  protestants,  and  mostly  Orange- 

house  by  the  recorder  of  Limerick,  under  an  order  from  General 
MoHson.     All  his  k~ys,  papers,  and  property  were  seized,  and 
his  wife  and  family  driven  out  of  the  house,  which  was  imme- 
'diatcly  filled  with  soldiers.     Mr.  Arthur  was  conducted  to  prison 
by  the  sheriff,  Geueril  Morrison,  and  a  large  party  of  horsu  and 
foot,  without  any  warrant,  Limerick  not  being  then  proclaimed, 
and  confined  to  a  small  garret,  out  of  the   window   of  which    if 
'fee  looked,  the  centinel  had  orders  to  fire  at  him.     The  weather 
Was  sultry,  and  Mr.   Arthur  was  refused  permission  to  break  a 
pane  of  the  window  for  admission  of  air.     He  applied  tor  leavs 
\  to  be  visited  by  Mr.  Thwaytes,  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  staff: 
it  was  refused.  Mrs  Arthur  sent  her  servant  with  some  whey  to 
her  husband  :   the  servant  was  recognized  by  Mr.   Sheriff  Lloyd, 
and  sent  home  after  a  severe  beating.     All  the  information  he 
could  acquire,   from  Colonel  Cockell   was  that  he  was  charged 
by  a  pei son  who  ha.l  never  seen  him  :  it  was  uncertain,  whether 
he  would  be  tried  at  Limerick  or  Dublin,  but  that  no  counsel 
would  be  allowed  him.    After  languishing  in  his  cell,  under  severe 
illness,  debarre  1  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, and  all  human 
intercourse  but  the  turnkey  for   above  three  weeks,  on  the  22d 
day  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock  Tit  night,  he  received  notice,  that  he 
wai  to  at>pear  on  the  next  morning  to  take  his  trial.     Then  for 
the  first  time,  the  President  informed   Mr.  Arthur,  that  he  stood, 
charged  with  having  aided  and  assisted  the  rebellion.     Jo.  By  of- 
fering money  for  the  use  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  after  notice 
of  his  rebellions  purposes.     2o.   Employing  one  Higgins  to  raise 
men  in  the  uest.     3°.  Having  firelocks  and  pikes  concealed  in 
hogsheads.     The   only  -witness  brought  to  substantiate  the  first 
charge  was  William  Maume,  a   low  person  then   actually  under 
conviction  and  sentence  of  transportation   for  life  to  Botany  Bay, 
for  treasonable  practices.     In  his  progress  to  Waterford  for  this 
purpose,  he  was  stopped  by  an  order  of  government,  and  imme- 
diately taken  into  the  protection  and  management  of  Mr.  Thomas 
;  Judkiu   Fitzgerald,  sheriff  of  Tipperary,  and  Colo«el   Foster  of 
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men,  acted  with  a  spirit  ill  fitted  to  allay  religious 
hatred,  or  reclaim  the  disaffected.     To  excite  irrita- 


the  Louth  militia.  Maume  from  his  arrival  at  Limerick,  was 
handsomely  maintained  and  permitted  to  go  at  large.  Hi» 
evidence  was  prevaricating  and  inconsistent.  The  two  witnesse« 
to  the  2d  and  3d  charges,  having  nothing  but  hearsay  evidence  to 
offer,  and  declaring  their  utter  ignorance  of  Mr.  Arthur,  made 
no  impression  on  the  court.  The  court  declared  the  prosecution 
closed  on  Saturday,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  back  to  his  confine- 
ment under  a  double  guard,  with  orders  (o  prepare  for  his  defence 
on  the  Monday  ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  in  the  intermediate  lime 
to  speak  or  communicate  with  any  human  being,  not  even  th* 
turnkey.  On  Sunday  the  prisoner  was  visited  by  Colonel  Cock- 
ell,  who  refused  his  pressing  entreaties  for  an  extension  of  time, 
and  the  means  of  aid,  assistance,  or  counsel.  On  the  opening  of 
the  court  on  Monday  morning,  Maume  was  called  in  by  the  Pre- 
sident, who  without  any  suggestion,  told  the  court,  that  Maume 
was  now  cooler  and  would  correct  his  evidence  of  Saturday.  He  was 
called  in,  and  prevaricated  still  deeper.  And  when  a  letter  written 
by  himself  to  Mr.  PepnarJ.  was  produced,  acknowledging  he  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Arthur  in  his  life,  he  answered  in  confusion  to  the 
President,  You  know,  Sir,  that  it  ivas  lut  lately  that  I  gave  informa- 
tion against  Mr.  Arthur,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it. 
Between  the  close  of  the  prosecution  on  Saturday  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  defence  on  Monday,  Mrs.  Arihur  and  her  friends  pro- 
cured some  material  witnesses  from  Charleville  and  other  places  j 
tod  ten  of  his  witnesses,  all  respectable  inhabitants  of  Limerick, 
bad  engaged  a  room  in  the  hotel,  adjoining  to  the  court-hou>e,  to 
beat  hand  to  answer  the  call  of  the  court.  The  lUv.  Avril  Hill 
gave  in  a  paper  to  the  President,  and  the  court  declared  !nu 
a  revolutionary  committee  silling  in  the  adjoining  tavern  :  ca 
which  the  .luc'ge  Advocate  was  dispatched  to  take  ihem  into 
custody.  Centinrls  were  placed  in  the  front  and  rear  of  tlie  house, 
with  orders  to  U-t  none  escape  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  court. 
They  seized  all  the  papers  and  written  documents,  whir. 
b6en  procured  for  the  nriioucrs,  and  they  were  kept  by  tb« 
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tion  by  floggings,  stranglings,  imprisonments,  and  a 
variety  of  insults,   more  especially  without 


President.     Mr.   Sheriff  Lloyd  comnbrned  that  some    other  of 
the  prisoner's  witnesses  were  iu  waiting,  and  issued  orders  tlvit 
fill  papers  and  communications  relating  to   the,  prisoner   should  be 
first  given  into  court.      All  Mr.  Arthur's  friends  were  forcibly 
kept  out  of  court  ;  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  Limerick  prevailed  on  the  sheriff  to  permit  Mr. 
Arthur's  father  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  his  son.     Tha  greatest 
part  of  Mr,  Arthur's  witnesses  having  been  kept  out  of  court,  the 
defence  was  closed  on  the  same  day.    The  prisoner  was  remanded, 
and  a  sentinel  with  a  drawn  bayonet  quartered  upon  him  in  his  nar- 
row cell.     His  trunks  also  were  taken  from  him.    At  nine  o'clock 
on  that  night,  Colonel  Cock  ell  brought  him  the  following  sentence 
of  the  court-martial.      You  are  to  Ijf  transported  to  Botany  Bay 
for  life,  (o  be  sent  off  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  SOOOl.  to  the  King  forthwith,  or  your  entire  property 
vill   f-e    cor.f.<cnti'd.      When    the    trial    was   over    Mr.    Arthur's 
Witnesses,  who   had  not    been    examined,    were    called  in,    and 
severely    rebuked    by    the    President    as   a   revolutionary     com- 
mittee.    Hare,  a  permanent  sergeant,  who  had  received  Man  me 
nto  his  care  and  management,  and  who  had  deposed  that  Manme 
written  the  letter  from  General  Morrison's  apartments  !o  Mr. 
Peppard,  which  the  sheriff  declared  had  saved  Mr.  Arthur's  life,  was 
committed  to  jail  without  any  charge  or  warrant,  and  on  the  next 
morning  was  1ried  and  found  guilty  by  the  same  court-  mafVial   of 
»  breach  of  trust,  in  having  permitted  Maurrie  to  write  that  Icifer  to 
Mr.  Peppard.    As  Mr.  Sheriff  Lloyd  was  conducting  Hare  to  prison  , 
:o  which  be  was  committed  as  well  as  dismissed  from  (he  office  of 
5ermanent  sergeant,  he  told  him  explicitly,  that  that  severe  sentence 
vas  not  passed  upon  him  for  having  permitted  Mjnme  to  write 
he  letter,  but  because  he    had  appeared  too  sanguine  in  i'avor  of. 
he  prisoner.    Hare  ju^t'  find    his    obligation  of  obey!'-?  fhs  snm^ 
nons  :  observing,  that  had  he  r,ol  aiipenn-d,  t'e  7-;7v  u'-.ut  ~  Lave 
en  hanged.      To  le  sure  he  would  was   the  sherifl's   r  ply  ,    an.  I 

ad  you  remained  at  home>  the  court  wou'd  have  overlooked  it.    An 
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1793-     means  of  coercion  was  a  fatal  delusion  of  the  drivers 
of  the  system. 

application  was  m.ide  by  Hare's  sou,  through  Lord  M.Uthew,  for 
the  liberation  of  his  father  ;   which  was  acceded  to.     But  Colonel 
Cockeil  admonished  tue  young  man,   that  his  father's  was  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  trust  and  grievous  offence  j  for  the  letter  he  had 
milted  to  be  written  by  Maume  hi  *.:ved   Mr.  Arthur's  life. 
the  20fh  of  June  Lord  Cornvvaiiis  arrived  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  acci- 
dentally happened,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gor- 
man, a  nephew  of  Mr.  Auhur,  lately  arrived  from  London,  bein.j 
unknown  to  any  of  those,  who  had  undertaken  to  keep  the  court 
clear  of  Mr.  Arthur's  friends,  was  present  at  the  trial  on  Saturday. 
Anticipating  the  result,  of  the -proceedings  he  set  off  for  Dublin, 
uhere  ou  the  next  morning  he  presented  a  petition  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  stating  the  circumstances,   and  praying,   that   if  sentence 
should  be  given  against  the  prisoner,  the  execution  of  it  might  bq 
respited,  till  hi*  excellency  should  have  revised  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial.     This  prayer   was  granted.     It   also  occasioned  a 
general  order  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  in  future  no  sentence  of 
a  com t- martial  should  be  summarily  executed,  as  \\as  then  usual, 
without   the  confirmation  of  the   lord-lieutenant.     On  Tuesday 
morning,  Mr.  Gorman  being  informed,  that  General  Morrison  was 
determined  to  exact  the  fine  of  5OOO1.  from  his  uncle,  waited  on 
him  to  remonstrate  against  the  manifest   infraction  of  his  excel- 
lemy's  commands,  to  which  General  Morrison  laconically  replied, 
"  I  have  received  Lord  Catlereagh's  leiter  respecting  Mr.  Arthur, 
and  shall  use  my  discretion  for  the  contents.     I  order  the  money 
to  be  paid."     Accordingly  the  collector  of  his  Majesty's  revenre 
t<-ok  a   bag  f;om   Mr.  Arthur's  desk,  containing  100O  guineas  in 
specie,  and  compelled  his  father  instantly  to  make  up  the  remain- 
der.    Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  General  Morrison  to 
Lord  Cabtlereagh's  communication  of  his  excellency's  remission  of 
•itence,  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  peremptory  order,  that  Mr. 
Arthur's  fine  should  be  repaid  to  him,  and  he  be  allowed  to  go  to 

•  Brittib,  or  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
Though  the  order  fbr^Ir.  Arthur's  acquittal  and  delivery  bore  date 
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The  insurrection  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and     1799- 
Wexford  assumed  an  appearance  unusually  ferocious.  ins»mr. 

lion  of 
WicK 
the  30th  of  June,  1798,  yet  was  he  kept  in  close  confinement  till   and 

the  6rh  of  July,  when,  for  thr,  first  time,  Mr.  Arthur  was  made  a   - 
qiuiinted  with  his  excellency's  order  for  the  repayment  of 'hi.  li 
and  1 1 is   liberation,  through  Colonel  Cockell,  by  order  of  General 
Morrison.     Colonel  Cockell  said  to  Mr.  Arthur,    You  must  go  to 
your  house 'in  a  hand-chair,  the  curtain  drawn  al-out  yon. 
not  to  stir  out  of  your  house,  and  in  2-1  hours  you  are.  lo  quit  Li- 

meriek.     Mr.  Arthur  was  called  upon  to  give  security  for  his  quit* 

' 
ing  L;inerick    within   that  time.     But  no  such  condition  having 

been  imposed  upon  him  by  his  excellency,  no  one  was  found  com- 
petent to  take  his  recognizance.  The  limitation  of  time,  though 
not  required  by  his  excellency,  was  again  enforced,  and  Colonel 
Cockell  observed,  half  an  hour  more  or  less  will  not  le  taken 
notice  of .  Mr.  Arthur  set  off  for  Dublin,  on  the  ?th  of  July, 
where  he  remained  till  October ;  constantly  urging  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  and 
allow  him  to  prosecute  Manme  for  perjury,  that  he  might  be 
in  possession  of  formal  and  authentic  dccuments,  to  clear  and 
justify  his  own  character.  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
under  secretaries,  as  well  as  Lord  Castlercagh,  threw  every  dif- 
ficulty in  his  way.  The  evidence  of  Manme  they  alleged  was 
notoriously  known  to  be  false.  He  was  already  sentenced  to  Bo- 
tany Bay  for  life,  and  the  necessary  delay  of  prosecuting  Maume  in 
a  civil  court  would  break  in  upon  Mr.  Arthur's  wishes  to  go  to 
England.  Government  did  not,  however,  scruple  in  the  interme- 
diate time  to  employ  this  perjured  miscreant  to  give  evidence  at 
Cork  against  some  persons  there  under  military  prosecutions  Mr. 
Arthur  was  still  naturally  anxious  for  every  justificative  document 
that  he  could  procure.  He  pressed  to  have  copies  of  his  excel- 
lency's different  orders  for  respiting  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial,  liberating  him,  and  repaying  the  fine.  He  was  assured, 
that  all  these  orders  had  been  verbal ! !  1  and  that  his  excellency 
couKl  do  uolhing  more  for  him.  Mr.  Cooke  to  put  an  end  to  Mr. 
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In  the  county  of  Wexford  there  had  long  subsisted  a 
rivalry  bordering  on-  rancour,  between  the  protestants 

Arthur's  further  importunity,  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1/ 


SIR,  Castle,  10th  Oct.  1798. 

I  examined  William  Maume,  whose  evidence  I  am  clear  is 
false  ;  he  \viil  be  srnt  off  and  transported,  and  (here  cannot  beany 
objection  to  your  going  whither  you  think  mo-it  eligible.  As  far 
as  I  can  give  testimony  to  your  character,  I  shall  ever  do  it  by  say- 
ing, thatl  think  it  by  no  means  implicated  from  any  thing  asserted 
by  Maume  ;  and  I  certainly  never  heard  any  aspersion  upon  you 
from  any  one  else.  I  am,  See. 

To  Francis  Arthur,  Esq.  E.  COOKE. 

Maume  in  the  me.-n  while  was  daily  seen  walking  the  streets  of 
Cork.  In  January,  1/90,  lie  advertised  his  intention  of  publish- 
ing (he  whole  of  Mr.  Arthur's  trial,  and  all  the  means  used  to  in- 
duce him  (Maume;  to  £ive  False  evidence  against  him.  Pie  was 
instantly  arrested,  and  thenceforth  confined  to  the  barracks 
(though  in  au  officer's  apartments)  where  he  was  frequently  visit- 
rd  by  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald.  Thence  he  was  sent  on  board  the 
Minerva  transport,  bound  for  Botany  Bay.  Despairing  now  of  hi» 
pardon,  and  repenting,  or  pretending  to  repent,  of  his  having  borno 
fa  se  testimony  against  Mr.  Aithnr,  he  swore  to,  and  signed  a  full 
and  minute  avowal  of  all  the  falsities  he  had  givrn  in  tv  deuce 
against  Mr.  Arthur,  in  order  to  criminate  him  capitally 
•lone  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  Salkeld,  the  master,  and  Henry 
Harrison,  the  mate  of  the  ship  Minerva  ;  Thomas  Holmes,  Esq. 
late  captain  of  the  54th,  Kilner  Brazier,  Esq.  l^e  sheriff  of  Cork, 
and  Arthur  Arthur,  and  Peter  Arthur,  Esqrs.  merchants  of  Coik. 
Mr  Arthur's  last  resort  to  do  himself  justice  was  to  obtain  the 
const  nt  of  the  castle,  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  letter* 
of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Taylor.  This  was  refused  on  the  pretext 
of  the  temper  of  the  limes.  The  most  inventive  no-.rlisi  could 
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and  catholics.  The  county  of  Wicklow  was  one  of 
the  most  thriving  districts  in  the  kingdom.  There 
persons  of  different  religions,  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
ranks,  lived  together  in  habits  of  cordiality.  The 
gentlemen  of  landed  interest  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford  had  always  been  noted  for  their  antipathy  against 
catholics,  and  their  representatives  in  parliament  had 
uniformly  opposed  every  mitigation  of  the  popery  laws. 
In  these  circumstances  may  be  traced  something  of  a 
predisposing  cause  to  insurrection ;  but  none  such 
existed  with  respect  to  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The 
circumstance  which  brought  forward  the  insurrection  in 
the  county  of  Wexford  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Orange  system  by  the  North  Cork  militia.  There 
Colonel  Lord  Kingsborough  encouraged  his  men,  who 
were  mostly  Orangemen,  to  wear  medals  and  orange 
ribbons  triumphantly  pendent  from  their  bosoms.  Be- 
fore their  arrival  in  April  there  were  but  few  actual 
Orangemen  in  that  county  ;  but  soon  after  most  of 
the  protestants  became  open  and  sworn  Orangemen. 
Reports  were  artfully  circulated,  that  the  armed  pro- 
testants intended  to  massacre  and  expel  the  catholics, 
as  they  had  from  Armagh.  This  alarm  was  so  preva- 
lent, that  on  many  occasions  all  th<?  inhabitants  for  an 
extent  of  thirty  miles  deserted  their  houses,  and  slept 
in  the  open  fields*.  Many  joined  the  association  be- 
hardly  hav«  combined  a  chain  of  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  coercive  system,  under  .which  Ireland  now 
laboured. 

*  This  fact  was  proved  at  the  summer  assizes  of  Wexford,  1798, 
before  Lord  Yelverton. 
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179$-  cause  they  had  no  alternative ;  the  armed  corps 
generally  considered  every  catholic  a  rebel ;  who  re- 
ceived no  credit  much  less  merit  for  any  act  of  loyalty. 
After  the  corps  had  been  put  on  permanent  duty,  and 
the  officers  and  magistrates  had  begun  to  torture  and 
burn  houses,  multitudes  of  these  people  became  fugi- 
tives from  fear  or  actual  want  of  dwellings :  many  from 
being  exasperated  at  the  sufferings  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, friends,  and  kindred.  Common  sufil 
brought  these  persons  together  and  formed  the  rebel- 
lion of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  Most  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  in  that  rebellion  were  acts  of  retaliation. 
The  rebellion  in  these  two  counties  was  more  a  sud- 
den gust  of  revenge,  than  a  preconcerted  design. 
Formal  The  general  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford 

was  occasioned  on  the  2?th  of  May,  by  the  unpro- 
voked  aggression  of  some  yeomen,  who  entered  and 
kurnt  the  catholic  chapel  of  Boolavogue,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcormick.  Immediately  Father  John  Murphy, 
the  parish  priest,  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, fell  upon  them;  and  several  of  the  yeomen,  with 
their  two  commanding  officers,  were  killed.  Father 
Muiphy  and  some  other  priests*,  who  were  driven  or 
seduced  into  the  rebellion,  when  once  embarked  in 
the  cause,  regularly  exercised  their  spiritual  functions 
in  the  camps.  Nupibers  of  people  were  shot  in  the 
roads.,  at  \\ork  in  the  iields,  and  even  in  their  houses, 

*  Out  of  2000  piirsts,  of  which  the  cntholic  clergy  in  Ireland 
••>ts,  only  nine  were  known  to  Ime  joint d  thr  rebellion:   their 
names  and  chanicttrs  ore  given  in  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  III.  p.  /I/. 
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unarmed  and  unoffending,  by  straggling  parties  of  *7fl8. 
yeomen;  which  naturally  drove  others  to  seek  refuse 
with  their  friends  in  arms.  Hence,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  two  large  bodies  were  collected, 
one  on  the  hill  of  Oulart,  the  other  on  Kilthomas 
Hill.  They  were  confused  multitudes  of  both  sexes 

t 

and  all  ages.  20O  yeomen  from  Carnew  marched 
against  the  body  on  Kilthomas  Hill,  which  instantly 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  in  the  pursuit: 
the  yeomeu  in  a  march  of  seven  miles  burned  two 
Catholic  chapels,  and  about  a  hundred  cabins  and 
farm-houses  of  catholics. 


The  event  of  the  attack  on  the  same  day  on  the  hill  Reb-i*  pain 
of  Oulart,  where  Father  Murphy  commanded,  was  dif-  taec  under 
ferent.  A  detachment  of  a  hundred  and  ten  men  of  Murpiy. 
the  North  Cork  militia,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Foote,  marched  from  Wexford,  and 
attacked  the  rebels  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill. 
The  rebels  fied  at  the  first  onset  and  were  pursued  by 
the  militia,  without  rank  or  order.  Father  Murphy 
rallied  SCO  of  his  men  with  so  much  vigor,  that  with 
their  pikes  they  killed,  almost  in  ail  instant,  the  whole 
detachment,  except  the  lieutenant-colonel.,  a  sergeant, 
and  three  privates.  Of  the  30O  who  rallied,  only  six 
were  armed  with  firelocks,  the  rest  had  pikes.  Three 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  and  six  wounded  by  the 
disordered  soldiery.  "Whilst  the  country  tochibhcd  a 
scene  of  distress  and  consternation,  houses  in  flames, 
families  flying  in  every  direction  for  asylum,  the  body 
of  rebels  under  Father  Murphy,  marched  from  Oulart, 

2  o4 
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1798.  fished  with  victory,  and  cncreasing  their  numbers  as 
they  advanced.  They  first  took  possession  of  Camolin, 
a  small  town  in  which  80O  armed  themselves  wkhguns, 
which  within  some  few  hours  had  been  there  deposited 
by  Lord  Mountnorris.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Ennis- 
corthy  wns  attacked  by  this  multitude,  and  after  four 
hours'  resistance,  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  garrison  fell  back  on  Wexford  :  they  lost 
about  fourscore  of  their  men,  and  set  the  town  on  fire 
in  several  places :  the  yeomen  intended,  and  would 
have  murdered  all  the  prisoners5  had  not  the  jailer 
accidentally  gone  to  Wexford  with  the  key*.  The 
sufferings  and  reports  of  the  fugitives  from  Ennis- 
corthy,  who  had  retired  with  the  troops  to  Wexford, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  smoke  and  flames  in  a  conti- 
nued line  from  Wexford  to  Enniscorthy,  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  and  consternation. 
Deputation  Captain  Boyd  of  the  Wexford  cavalry,  in  conse- 

sent  to  ilio  f.  ...  r      ,  .n, 

rebel*.  qucnce  or  a  requisition  to  that  purpose  or  the  sheriff 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  27th  of  June  had  arrested 
Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  John  Henry  Colclough, 
and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  all  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  county  of  Wexford.  Visiting  them  in  prison  on 
the  29th,  Captain  Boyd  prevailed  upon  Messrs.  Col- 
clough and  Fitzgerald  to  go  to  the  rebels  at  Ennis- 

*  Tins  butchery  of  prisoners  without  trial  had  been  before  fre- 
piacii.-ed.  "  At  Carnew  28  prisoners  were  brought  out  of 
"  the  place  of  confinement  ant!  deliberately  shot,  in  a  bull  a! 
"  by  the  yrorr.en." — Insur.  Wrxf.  p.  76.  "  At  Dunlavin  34 
"  were  shot  without  trial,  and  among  them  the  informer,  on  \vhu><* 
•'  evidence  i!,cy  \\ere  arrested."— Ibid.  87. 
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corthy,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  disperse  1793. 
and  return  to  their  homes ;  but  would  not  give  au- 
thority to  promise  any  terms  to  the  insurgents  in  case 
of  submission.  On  the  arrival  of  these  two  gentlemen 
at  Enniscorthy,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  they  found  the  rebels  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, distracted  in  their  councils,  and  undetermined 
upon  any  plan  of  operation;  some  proposing  to  attack 
Newtownbarry,  others  Ross,  others  Wexford,  others 
to  remain  in  their  present  posts:  the  greater  number 
to  march  home  for  the  defence  of  their  houses  against 
Orangemen  *.  They  thought  more  of  defence,  than  ag- 
gression, f  It  was  but  the  resolution  of  a  moment  to 
march  in  a  body  to  attack  Wexford.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
.they  detained  in  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Colclough  they  sent 
back  to  announce  their  hostile  intentions.  Mr.  Col- 
clough, on  his  return  to  Wexford  in  the  evening, 
announced  the  insurgents'  determination  of  marching 
from  Vinegar  Hill  to  the  attack  of  Wexford. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Colonel  Max-  Detach. 

'  mem  from 

well,  of  the  Donegal  militia,  with  two  hundred  men  Gen.  F*W- 

cctt  sur- 

of  his  regiment  and  a  six  pounder,  arrived  in  Wex- 
ford  from  Duncannon  fort,  dispatched  by  General 
Fawcett,  who  had  been  apprized  of  the  insurrection  on 
the  27th.  An  express  sent  from  the  mayor  of  Wex- 

*  The  dread  of  Orangemen  not  of  Protestants  appears  to  have 
aflVcted  those  rebels  thioughout.  Even  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  has 
spoken  truly  on  this  point,  (p.  335)  "  On  Whitsunday  they  rose 
"  in  mass,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  and  v&ved  vengeance 
"  agp.inst  the  Protestants  as  Orangernen." 

f  Hays,  p.  103. 
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1798.     ford  to  that  general,  requesting  an   additional  f< 

had  returned  with  an  answer,  that  the  general  himself 
would  commence  his  march  for  Wextord  on  the  same 
evening,  with  the  13th  regiment,  four  companies  of 
the  Meath  militia,  and  a  party  of  artiiiery  with  two 
howitzers.  General  Fawcett  halted  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  at  Taghmon,  seven  miles  from  Wexford  ; 
but  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  88  men,  including 
18  of  the  artillery,  with  the  howitzers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Adams,  of  the  Meath  militia.  This 
detachment  was  intercepted  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  3Cth  :  the  howitzers  were  taken,  and  almost  the 
•whole  party  slain.  General  Fawcett  retreated  to  Dun- 
gannon  fort,  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  had  marc! 
out  to  join  him,  was  nearly  surrounded,  but  with  great 
address  made  gooJ  his  retreat  to  Wexford,  with  the 
loss  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Watson  killed,  and  some 
privates  wounded, 
internal  At  Wexford  ail  were  in  desperate  consternation. 

confusion  at 

Some  yeomen  and  supplementaries  posted  nearly  op- 
posite the  gaol  weve  heard  continually  threatening  to 
put  all  the  prisoners  to  death.,  which  so  roused  the 
attention  of  the  jailer  to  protect  his  charge,  that  he 
barricaded  the  door,  and  delivered  up  the  key  to  Mr. 
Harvey.  This  gentleman  v»as  so  apprehensive  of 
violence,  that  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the  chim- 
y,  and  it  was  not  with-)-.  difficulty  that  some 

magistrates   were    admitted   to   see  him   in    the  jail. 
They  forced  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  ir, 
intimating,  that  he  h.id  bctn  treated  in  prison  with  all 
possible  humanity,  and  was  then  at  That 
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had  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners ;  and  en-     1793. 
treating  them  in   Christian  charity,    not  to  commit 
massacre,  or  burn  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
to  spare  their  prisoners*  lives.     This  note  was  sent  to 
the  insurgents,  with   an  offer  to  surrender  the  town. 
Scarcely  had  this  resolution  been  taken,  when  all  the 
military  corps,  (a  part  of  the  Wexford  infantry  under 
Captain  Hughes  excepted)  made  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  the  town  in  whatever  direction  they  imagined  they 
!    couli  find  safety,  without  acquainting  their  neighbours 
on  duty  with  their  intentions.  The  principal  inhabitants, 
whose  services  had  latterly  been  accepted  of  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  were  mostly  catholics,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  system,  had  been  continually 
subjected  to  obloquy  and   insult.     They  were  always 
placed  in  front  of  the  posts,  and  cautioned  to  behave 
well,  or  that  death  should  be  the  consequence.     Per- 
sons were  even  placed  behind  them  to  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  who  were  so  rigorously  watchful,  that  they 
;   would   not  permit  them   to  turn  about  their  heads. 
Thus  were  the   armed  inhabitants  left  at  their  post, 
abandoned  by  their  officers,  and  actually  ignorant  of 
the  flight  of  the  soldiery,   until  all  possible  means  of 
retreating  were  cut  off".     The  North  Cork  regiment 
on  quitting  the  barracks  set  them  on  fire ;  but  it  was 
soon  after   extinguished.     As  the  place  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  military,  the  multitude  poured  in  with  ex- 
travagant exultation.      They   first   proceeded  to  the 
jail,    released  the   prisoners,  and  insisted,    that   Mr. 
Harvey   should   become  their  commander.     All  the 
houses  not  aoandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  were  decor- 
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1798-  ated  with  green  boughs,  and  other  emblematic  sym- 
bols of  insurrection.  The  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  multitude  regaled  with  spirits  and  drink.,  of 
which  however  they  uniformly  refused  to  partake, 
until  the  persons  offering  them  had  first  drunk  them- 
selves, as  a  proof,  that  the  liquor  was  not  poisoned  ;  a 
report  having  prevailed  to  that  effect.  Those,  who 
did  not  throw  open  their  doors  suffered  by  plunder. 
The  house  of  Captain  Boyd,  though  not  deserted,  was 
pillaged  and  demolished. 
Outrages  of  -j^g  troops  who  had  fled  from  Wexford,  signalized 

the  run- 

s.  themselves  in  their  retreat  by  plunder,  devastation, 
and  murder  ;  burning  the  cabins,  and  shooting  the 
peasants  in  their  progress;  and  thus  augmented  the 
number  and  rage  of  the  insurgents.  These  excesses 
were  seal  from  the  insurgents'  station  at  the  Three 
Rocks,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  the 
enraged  multitude  were  hindered  by  their  chiefs  from 
rushing  down  upon  Wexford,  and  taking  summary 
vengeance  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants.  The  in- 
surgents were  extremely  irritated  at  the  breach  of 
the  condition,  which  they  had  insisted  upon,  of  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  being  delivered  up. 
eva-  The  turn  of  this  rebellion  now  rendered  both  sides 


cuated,  and  .  . 

retreat  to  ferocious,  even  to  their  associates.  \V  hen  Gorey 
could  be  no  longer  defended  by  its  slender  garrison, 
it  was  evacuated  on  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  retire  to  Arklow. 
Fainting  with  hunger,  thirst,  iatigue,  and  the  want  of 
sleep,  the  fugitives  were  denied  admittance  into  the 
town,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fields,  where  they 
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remained,  till  the  rebels,  by  bending  their  course  to     1798 

" 

the  south,  left  Gorey:   and  then  they  returned  to  it 
unmolested. 

At  Vinegar  Hill,  which  commands  the    town'  of 


.  .  negar  Hill. 

Enmscorthy,  the  rebels  formed,  what  they  culled  a 
camp,  from  which  they  daily  garrisoned  the  town, 
by  an  officer's  guard.  They  wantonly  destroyed  the 
interior  of  the  church  *. 

The  King's  troops  gained  some  advantages  at  the  Alternate 
village  of  Ballycannoo,  where  they  fired  most  of  the  the  King's 
houses;  and  also  at  Newtownbarry,  which  gave  a  mo-  rebel*. 
mentary  check  to  the  rebels.     Disheartened  at  their 
recent  defeats,  they  took  post  on  Corrigrua  Hill  in 
great  force,  where  they  rested  on  their  arms  till  the 
4th  of  June,     In    the  mean  time,    a  corps  of   150O 
men,    with    ,5    pieces   of   artillery,     under   General 
Loftus,  arrived  at  Gorey.     Thence  they  marched  in 
two  divisions,  by  different  roads  to  Corrigrua.     The 
rebels  surprised  the  division  under  Colonel  Walpolef, 
|.at  a  place  called  Tubberneering.     He  fell  on  the  first' 

*  This  was  the  first  outrage  committed  by  the  rebels  on  a  pro. 
testant  church.  Tin-re  were  afterwards  some,  though  not  many 
more  such  instances.  In  order  to  avoid  the  odious  detail  of  th: 
wanton  destruction  of  places  of  divine  worship,  a  list  may  be  seen 
of  the  catholic  chapels  destroyed  in  time  of  and  after  the  rebellion, 
in  die  Appendix  to  my  His'.  Rev.  No.  CXIi. 

f  This  gentleman  was  a  relative  and  favourite  of  Lord  Cam- 
den.  He  was  no  soldier  ;  but,  through  importunity  at  the  castle, 
had  procured  the  command  of  five  hundred  men.  Ke  refused  to 
employ  scours  or  flanking  parties  ,  and  was  not  aware  of  th« 
enemy,  till  they  were  within  gun  shot.  He  was  conspicnouly 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  in  full  uniform  and  plumage 
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J/93.     fire,  and  his  troops  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving 

^V"V 

two  six  pounders,  and  a  smaller  piece,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  pursued  as  far  as  Gorey  j 
in  their  flight  through  which,  they  were  galled  by 
the  fire  of  some  of  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  station 
in  the  houses.  The  unfortunate  loyalists  of  Gorey 
once  more  fled  to  Arklow  with  the  routed  army, 
leaving  all  their  effects  behind.  While  Wai  pole's 
division  was  attacked,  General  Loftus,  being  within 
hearing  of  the  musquetry,  detached  7O  men,  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  Antrim  militia,  across  the 
fields  to  its  assistance \  but  they  were  intercepted  by 
the  rebels,  and  almost  all  killed  or  taken.  Ti 
neral,  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Colonel  Walpole's 
division,  and  unable  to  bring  his  an  llery  across  the 
fields,  continued  his  march  along  the  highway,  by  a 
circuit,  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  first  learnt  the 
fate  of  Colonel  Walpole  and  his  division.  He  re- 
treated to  Carnew  :  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
effective  men,  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country,  by 
retiring  to  Tullow. 

Bicgcof  Whilst  one  formidable  body  of  the  Wexford  in- 
surgents, under  the  command  of  Edward  Roche, 
v.  as  advancing  towards  the  north,  another  still  more 
formidable,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Harvey,  pe- 
netrated to  the  south-west.  The  conquest  of  N 
Ross  would  have  opened  the  communication  with 
the  disaffected  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  in  which  many  thousands  were  supposed 
ready  to  rise  in  arms  at  the  appearance  of  their  suc- 
cessful confederates.  This  latter  body  took  post  on 
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•ckburne    mountain,   -within  six  miles    of   Ross,      1/98. 
where  it   was  reviewed  and  organized  till  the  4th  cf 
June,  when  it  marched  to  Corbet  Hill,  within  a 
df  that  town,  which  it  was  intended  to  attack  th:  next 
morning.     Mr.   Harvey  possessed    much    resolution, 
and  a  good  understanding,  but  no  •  experience. 

He    had,  however,   formed  the  plan  of  an  aro>d: 
.three  different  parts  of  the  town  at  once,  which  vv 
probably  have  succeeded  had  it  been  put  in  execution. 
Having  sent  a    flag   of  truce,    with  a  summons  to 
General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  King's  troops, 
to  surrender  the  town,  the  bearer  of  it,  Mr.  Furlong, 
was  shot  by  the  sentinel  of  an  out-post.  *     This  so 

*  To  shoot  all  persons  carrying  flags  of  trace  from  the  rebels 
appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  his  majesty's  forces.  The 
measure  if  wise,  was  certainly  less  productive  of  good,  than  evil 
consequences.  In  Mr.  Furloug's  pocket  was  found  the  following 
letter  (o  General  Johnson- 

"  SIR, 

"  As  a  friend   to  humanity,    I  request  you  will 

."  surrender  the  town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces  now  assem- 
"  bled  against  that  town.  Your  resistance  will  but  provoke  rapine 
"  and  plunder,  to  the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent.  Flushed  with  vic- 
.."  tory,  the  Wexford  forces,  now  innumerable  and  irresistible,  will 
*<  not  be  controlled,,  if  they  meet  with  resistance.  To  prevent, 
11  therefoie,  the  total  ruin  of  all  property  in  the  town,  I  urge  you 
"  to  a  speedy  surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced  to  in  a  few 
"  hours,  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are  surrounded  on  all 
"  sides.  Your  answer  is  required  in  four  hours.  Mr.  Furlong 
"  carries  this  letter,  and  will  bring  the  answer. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  B.  B.  HAHVBY, 

"  General  commanding,  Sec-  &c-  &c." 
"  Camp  at  Corlelt  Hill,  half  past  three  o'clock 
intkemvrning,  June  5,   1/98-" 
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1798.  exasperated  the  insurgents,  that  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Kelly,  trey  rushed  impetuously  into  the  town, 
drove  back  the  cavalry  with  slaughter  on  the  infan- 
try, seized  the  cannon,  and  became  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  the  town;  upon  which  a  panic  seized  the 
King's  troops,  who  retired  to  the  Kilkenny  side  of 
bHJge,  and  several  of  the  officers  fled  to  Waterford, 
with  the  alarming  intelligence.  Major  General  John- 
son, perceiving  that  the  insurgents  instead  of  following 
their  advantage,  gave  up  then:  .  drinking,  with 

great  prudence  brought  back  to  the  charge  his  fugitive 
troops,  who  presently  recovered  their  post,  and  drove 
the  rebels  from  the  town.  The  rebels,  in  their  turn, 
rallied  by  their  chiefs,  returned  with  redoubled  fury 
to  the  assault,  regained  their  lost  ground,  and  relaps- 
ed into  riot  and  intoxication.  Again  dislodged 
by  the  same  exertions  as  before,  and  a  third  time 
rallied,  but  still  more  disabled  by  their  intem- 
perance, they  were  at  last  finally  repulsed,  after  a 
contest  of  above  ten  hours.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who 
commanded  the  Dublin  militia,  fell  early  in  the  day. 
Three  hundred  of  the  King's  troops  were  killed,  and 
above  four  times  that  number  of  the  insurgents; 
the  greater  part  of  them  after  the  action  was  over. 
When  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Corbet  Hill,  several 
prisoners  had  been  left  under  a  guard,  in  a  barn 

ionging  to   Scullabogue  house,  at  the  foot  of  C 
rickburnc  mounrain. 

Ma«*acre         In  the  .course  of  the  forenoon,  some  of  the  re; 

boKue.  '      ran  away  from  the  assault,  and  declan  J,  that  the  Royal 
army  in    K  hooting  all  the  prison  us,    and 
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butchering  the  catholics,  who  had  fallen  into  their  ^"P8- 
hands ;  they  even  forged  an  order  from  Harvey 
for  the  execution  of  those  at  Scullabogue.  It  wasre- 
^isted  by  the  officer.  But  the  runaways  were  brutal  as 
they  were  dastardly.  They  rushed  into  the  prison,  shot 
and  piked  37  at  the  hall  door  j  and  the  rest,  since 
computed  at  above  100,  were  burnt  alive  in  the 
barn.  This  inhuman  barbarity  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  any  regular  system,  but  perpetrated  by 
the  runaway  rebels,  to  palliate  their  own  flight,  by 
inventions  and  exaggerations  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
King's  troops.  On  the  day  after  the  rebels*  defeat  at 
Ross,  they  resumed  their  position  on  Carrickburn  hill. 
Discontent  pervaded  the  whole  army.  Loud  mur- 
murs were  heard  against  their  commander  in  chief, 
who  in  consequence  resigned  his  command,  and 
retired  to  Wexford.  He  was  disheartened  at  the 
failure  of  the  preceding  day,  and  disgusted  at  the 
general  insubordination  of  the  forces.  His  last 
act  of  power  was  a  general  order,  denouncing  death 
against  such  persons,  as  should  murder  any  pri- 
soner, burn  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  from  the  commander 
in  chief*. 

The  rebels  remained  two  days  at  Carrickburn  ;  they  Father 

J     Roche  sue- 
then  took  post  on  Sleeva  Keelta,  a  neighbouring  hill,  ceed*  H»r- 

vey  inth» 

commanding   the  river  of  Ross,  where  by  a  tumul-  command, 
tuous  election,  they  chose  for  general,  in  the  room  of 

*  That  order,  and  several  particulars  relating  to  the  massacre  of 
Scullabogue,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hist.  Rev-  vol.  III.  p.  73 1>  Ice. 
VOL  JI.  2  il 
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1798-  Harvey,  Father  Philip  Roche,  a  man  of  athlen« 
powers  and  boisterous  manners,  and  not  ill  adapt- 
ed to  controul  the  disorderly  bands  he  had  to  deal 
with.  This  choice  gave  to  the  contest  a  new  tinge 
of  crusade.  The  term  United  Irishmen  was  sunk 
into  that  of  Popish  Rebels,  and  the  denomina- 
tion of  Orangemen  into  that  of  Protestants  and  He- 
retics. This  circumstance  proved  how  little  the 
Wexford  insurrection  had  been  preconcerted.  Quit- 
ting the  post  of  Sleeva  Keelta  three  days  after 
their  arrival,  the  troops  under  Father  Roche  occupied 
the  hill  of  Lacken,  within  two  miles  of  Ross,  where 
for  some  days  they  lay  inactive,  regaling  themselves 
on  the  slaughtered  cattle  and  liquors  they  had  pltm* 
dered. 

The   insurgents   of  the  county  of  Wicklow  had 


t!on.  Battle  with  extreme  difficulty  been  kept  in  check  by  Major 
Hardy,  who  had  notwithsanding  been  repulsed  in. 
five  different  rencounters  j  which  though  singly  of 
slight  importance,  encreased  the  rebels*  assurance. 
and  eagerness  to  co-operate  with  the  Wexford  insur- 
gents. On  the  9th  of  June,  the  rebels,  after  having 
wasted  some  time  in  burning  the  town  of  Carnew, 
trying  prisoners  for  Orangism,  and  plundering  houses, 
collected  their  forces  at  Gorey,  and  advanced  to 
attack  Arklow,  with  a  force  exceeding  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  near  five  thousand  were  armed 
with  guns,  the  rest  with  pikes,  and  furnished  with 
three  serviceable  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  including  yeomen 
and  artillery.  The  rebels'  attack  was  so  impetuous, 
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mat  the  piquet  guard  of  yeoman  cavalry,  on  which  it  1"^8- 
first  fell,  instantly  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
farther  progress  of  the  assailants,  though  equally 
fierce,  was  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  the  infantry, 
particularly  the  Durham  fencibles,  commanded  by 
the  brave  Colonel  Skerret,  who  when  General 
Needham  talked  of  a  retreat,  spiritedly  replied  that 
he  knew  the  spirit  of  his  corps,  and  could  never 
bear  the  idea  of  its  giving  ground.  This  magna- 
nimous answer  diverted  the  general  for  some  time 
from  his  plan  of  retreat.  In  the  mean  time  the 
rebels  retired  in  despair,  frustrated  in  their  furious 
assault  and  dispirited  by  the  death  of  Father  Michael 
Murphy,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  was  lead- 
ing his  people  to  the  attack.  The  battle  of  Arklow, 
though  not  the  most  bloody,  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  this  civil  war,,  as  by  the  unfavourable 
turn  it  gave  to  the  rebel  arms,  it  probably  decided 
the  fate  of  Ireland* 

The  town  of  Wexford   was   the    prime   seat  of  Hom>rs  in 

the  town  of 

rebellion  in  the  south.     It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebel  force,  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  21st 
of  June,  during  which  time  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
"horrors.     The   sanguinary   and    vindictive   turn   the 
insurrection   had   very    early   taken,    rendered   sub- 
mission   alike    dreadful   to    both    parties.     On   the 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  military,   the  vessels 
|  in  the   harbour  were  instantly  crowded   with  fugi- 
r;ives,     and    the    quays    with    men,    women,    and 

2  H  3 
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179*-  children,  who  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  or 
^**  the  rebels,  begged  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  to 
be  admitted  on  board  the  vessels.  On  seeing  tha 
flames  of  the  toil-house  and  bridge,  all  the  vessels 
weighed  and  stood  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  cast  anchor.  About  one  o'clock,  a  white 
flag  was  seen  flying  in  Wexford  (a  signal  that  the 
rebels  were  in  possession  of  the  town)  ;  all  the  cap- 
tains answered  the  signal,  except  two,  who  sailed  for 
Wales.  They  then  again  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
for  the  town,  where  they  soon  landed  all  their  passen* 
gers  to  share  the  fate  of  their  neighbours.  The 
rebels,  who  entered  the  town,  were  headed  by  Edward 
Roche,  who  had  been  permanent  sergeant  in  Colonel 
Le  Hunte's  corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  from  which  he 
had  deserted,  and  become  a  rebel  general.  By  ac- 
clamation they  appointed  General  Keugh  governor 
and  commandant  of  the  town ;  and  bore  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  the  court-house.  This  man  had, 
from  a  private,  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant 
in  the  6th  regiment,  in  which  he  served  in  America. 
He  was  of  engaging  address,  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  freely  censuring  the  corruptions  of  go- 
vernment, and  was  so  violent  an  advocate  for  reform, 
that  the  chancellor  had  strucken  him  out  of  the  com* 
mission  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1790.  In  order  to 
introduce  some  order  into  the  town,,  certain  person? 
were  chosen  to  distribute  provisions,  in  rateable  por- 
tions, amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  habitations  of 
many  of  such  protestants  as  had  escaped  were  plua- 
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dercd,  some  were  demolished,  and  few  houses  even  !/08. 
of  those  Protestants  that  remained  were  spared.  The 
most  obnoxious  *  protestants  were  committed  to  pri- 
son :  yet  many  were  still  at  large,  who  were  really  at- 
tached tothepopular  cause,or  who  from  fearnowaffected 
to  be  so.  During  the  tumultuary  rule  of  this  en- 
raged  multitude,  many  murders  were  perpetrated  with 
a  savage  affectation  of  solemnity,  In  order  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  massacres  at  We^ford,  lay  Atrocities 

of  DixoR, 

at  the  door  of  an  infuriate  monster  of  the  name  of 

*  The  following  rebel  proclamation  seems  to  justify  the  idea, 
that  they  had  no  intent  or  wish  to  spill  the  blood  of  any,  who  had 
not  been  guilty  of  ac.ts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression  againit 
the  people.  All  Orangemen  they  considered  guilty. 

Proclamation  of  the  People  of  the  County  of  Wexford. 

"  Whereas  .it  stands  manifestly  notorious,  that  James  Boyd, 

"  Havvtry   White,  .Hunter   Gowran,   and  Archibald   Hamilton 

"  Jaqob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county,  have  committed  the  most 

"  horrid  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression,  against  our  peace- 

**  able  and   well  affected   countrymen.     Now   we,   the  people, 

"  associated  and  united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  our  just  rights, 

*.'  and  being  determined  to  protect  the  persons  and  properties  of 

"  those  of  all  religious  persuasions^  who  have  not  oppressed  us, 

\"  and  are  willing  with  heart  and  hand  to  join  our  glorious  cause, 

"  as  well  as  to  shew  our  marked  disapprobation  and  horror  of  the 

"  crimes  of  the  above  delinquents,  do  call  on  our  countrymen  at 

"  large  to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  apprehend  the  bo- 

'«  dies  of  the  aforesaid  James  Boyd,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  to  secure 

"  and  convey  them  to  the  gaol  of  Wexford,  to  be  brought  before 

"  the  tribunal  of  the  people. 

J«  J)Qjie  at  Wexford,   this  9th  day  of  June,  1709. 

"  God  save  the  People;'* 
2  H  3 
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1798.     Dixon,  a  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  then  lying  in  the 
harbour :  he  was  the  first  to  re-land  the  fugitives  he 
had  on  board,  towards  whom  (particularly  the  ladies) 
he  behaved  with  brutal  ferocity.     On  his  return  to 
shore  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army  ;  which 
increased  his  influence,  and  extended  his  means  of  ex- 
citing the  rabble  to  those  atrocities,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted.    The  wife  of  this  man,  as  inhuman  as  him- 
self, had  purloined  from  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Le 
Hunte,  four  miles  from  Wexford,,  two  fire-screens  with 
emblematical  figures.    Dixon  informed  the  mob,  that 
this  room  had  been  the  meeting-place  of  Orangemen, 
and  that  the  figures  denoted  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  these 
conspirators  j    that    they    were  to   be    first   deprived 
of  their  sight,  and   then   burned  alive,  without  the 
exception    even    of   children ;    and  particularly  that 
the  seamen  of  that  communion  were  to  be  roasted 
to  death  on  red-hot  anchors.     Mr.  Le  Huntc,  who 
had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  remain  quietly  in  a 
private  house  in  the  town,  was  instantly  dragged  into 
the  street  by  the  rabble,  who  would  soon  have  torn  him 
to  pieces,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Edward  Hay,  and  Mr.  Robert  Carty,  two  catholic 
gentle  men,  who  prudently  hurried  him  into  the  gaol, 
under  pretence  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  parried 
in  the  crowd  the  thrusts  of  the  pikes,  two  of  which, 
in  spite  of  their  endeavours,  wounded  him  slightly  in 
the  back*.     The  number  of  protestants  in  the  to 

*  Gordon,  second  edition,  p.  178.    Mr.  E.    Hay,  in   1802, 
wrote  a  very  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Gordon  on  some  mistate- 
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of  Wcxford,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
did  not  merely  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
and  its  environs,  but  had  been  greatly  encreased  by  the 
assemblage  of  refugees  and  prisoners  from  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  about  260  were  secured 
in  the  jail  and  other  places  of  confinement :  some  were 
kept  in  their  own  houses :  the  dread  of  massacre  fell 
indiscriminately  upon  them  all.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
under  an  order  from  Enniscorthy,  ten  prisoners  at  Wex- 
ford  were  selected  for  execution,  and  suffered  accord- 
ingly. The  limitation  of  the  victims  to  half  a  score, 
under  this  order,  was  made  upon  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion :  those,  who  gave  it,  having  received  information, 
that  a  similar  number  of  their  people  had  suffered  in  like 
manner  on  the  preceding  day.  A  *  general  slaughter  of 
the  prisoners  was  twice  attempted  by  the  sanguinary 
Dixon,  at  the  head  of  bands  of  peasants.  He  was  mag- 
nanimously opposed,  first  by  one  Hore,  a  butcher,  and 
next  by  one  Scallion,  a  nautical  trader;  the  former 
with  a  sword,  the  latter  with  a  pistol,  defying  him  to 
single  combat,  and  insisting,  that  he  must  shew  himself 
a  man,  before  he  should  dare  to  put  defenceless  men  to 
death.  Notwithstanding  the  brutality  and  influence  of 

ments  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history,  which  the  reverend  author 
has  had  the  candor  to  publish  at  full  length  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
second  edition,  to  be  seen  in  Appendix  to  Historical  Revie^, 
No.  CXI  II.  The  Rev.  Historian  there  says  he  is  convinced,  that 
Mr.  Hay  had  no  coruma,nd  among  the  rebels,  and  exerted  himself 
pnly  to  save  lives  and  property  Mr.  Edward  Hay  has,  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Gordon's  second  edition,  published  a  very 
authentic  and  interesting  history  of  the  insurrection  of  \Yexford. 
*  Gordon,  §econd  edition,  p.  180. 
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i/98.     Dixon,  and  some  few  individuals  of  his  cast,  over  the 
most  infuriated  fanatics  of  the  multitude,  the  leaders 
of  the  rebels  solemnly  disclaimed  every  idea  of  cruelty, 
and  strongly  recommended  brotherly  love  and  affec- 
tion   towards   their   countrymen    of   eyery   religious 
persuasion*.     An  influx  of  fugitive  rebels  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  by  retailing  some  and 
exaggerating    or  inventing   other  facts  of   barbarity 
committed  upon  them  by  the  soldiery,  had  worked 
up  to  an  unaccountable  degree  the  vindictive  fero- 
city of  the  lowest  rebels,  which  the  barbarous  Dixon 
enflamed  by  whiskey,  and  the  most  inhuman  exhorta- 
tions.    This  monster  had  art  in  his  barbarity.     The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dixon,  his  relative,  a  catholic  clergyman, 
having  been  sentenced  to  transportation,  had  been  sent 
off  to  Duncannon  Fort  the  day  preceding  the  insur- 
rection :  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  one 
Francis  Murphy,  whose  evidence  had  been  positively 
contradicted  by  three  other  witnesses.     Under  these 
circumstance?,  Dixon  took  a  summary  mode  of  aveng- 
ing the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  who  was  generally  beloved. 
He  brought  this  Murphy  out  of  gaol,  upon  his  own  sole 
authority,  and  conducted  him  down  to  the  bull-ring, 
where  he  obliged  three  revenue  officers,  who  were 
then  prisoners,  and  uhom  he  brought  out  along  with 
him,  to  shoot  him,  and  afterwards  bear  his  body  to 
the  quay  and  throw  it  into  the  water.     This  execution 
took  place,  with  all  its  circumstances,  while  most  of 

*  See  the  proclamations,  signrd  B.  B.  Harvey,  on  the  6th  of 
Ju;-.  Ed-.vard  Ruche,  on  the  /th,  in  the  Appendix  to 

Historical  Review,  Xo.  CX1V. 
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the  town's  people  were  at  prayers,  and  was  utterly     1798, 
unknown  to  the  principal  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Caul  field*,  the  catholic  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Exertion* 
others  of  his  clergy  in  that  diocese,  exerted  themselves  thoiic 
with  the  utmost  zeal  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  to  pre-  prcy«u 
vent  bloodshed,  and  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  and  saye 

the  lives  of 
the  pit>- 

*  It  suffices  to  state  two  letters  written  to  Dr.  Troy  by  Colonel 
Littlehales,  secretary  to  Lord  Cormyallis,  after  the  heat  of  the 
ferment  had  subsided,  and  after  the  publication,  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave's  rancorous  untruths,  as  testimonies  of  his  loyalty  and 
me/itorious  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.  Some  very  curious 
and  interesting  details  of  the  exertions  and  dangers  of  that  respect- 
able prelate,  who  is  since  deceased,  and  his  clergy,  are  to  be  seen 
jn  Historical  Review,  vol.  III.  p.  750,  &c. 


Castle,  May  llth,   ISOOr 
«  SIR, 

"  IN  answer  to  the  honor  of  your  letter  of  the  pth  instant, 
"  which  I  have  laid  before  my  lord-lieutenant,  I  am  to  assure 
t  you,  that  government  will  give  to  Dr.  Ceulfield  that  protection, 
"  which,  from  his  conduct  and  character  as  a  loyal  subject,  he 
"  appears  justly  to  merit. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

«  Sir, 
"  Your  most  ob-dient  and  faithful  servant, 

E.  B.  LlTTLEHALES. 

<<  The  most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  &c.  t$c,  &$, 
North  King  Street" 

Dublin  Ca>tk,  June  30th,  180Q. 

"  SIR, 

«'  YOUR  letter  of  the  28th  current  having  reached  me, 
«  with  its  enclosure  from  Dr.  Caulfield,  I  have  stated  their  con- 
"  tents  to  my  lord-lieutenant,  whp  desires  me  to  say.,  that  his  ex- 
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i/98-     the  protestants.     Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  the  indefati- 
gable traduccr  of  ancient  and  modern  Ireland.,  has  la- 
boured all  he  could  by  disseminating  false  calumnies, 
to  criminate  that  respectable  prelate  and  his  clergy. 
LordKings-       So  radically  had  the  fatal  enthusiasm  extinguished 

borough  '  ^  ... 

uken  by     a}l  sense  of  duty  in  the  misguided  wretches  in  this 

»he  rebels. 

temporary  phrenzy,  that  it  became  a  service  or  as 
much  danger  to  dehort  them  from  their  wicked  pur- 
poses, as  to  hoist  an  orange  cockade,  or  to  threaten 
to  flog,  strangle,  or  picquet  them.  Lord  Kings- 
borough  (now  Earl  of  Kingston),  the  colonel  of  the 
North  Cork  regiment  of  militia,  was  in  Dublin  when 
the  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels.  Dis- 
believing the  report  of  this  disaster,  he  set  out  under 
obstinate  incredulity  to  join  his  regiment :  he  travelled 
by  land  to  Arklow,  and  thence  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Wexford,  was  taken  prisoner  with  two  officers  of  his 
regiment  off  the  harbour  of  that  town.  The  cap- 
ture  of  Lord  Kingsborough  was  considered  by  the 
rebels  as  an  incident  of  peculiar  importance  to  them, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  situation  in  life,  but  more 
especially  as  his  lordship  had  ever  been  prominently 

"  cellency  has  no  cause  whatsoever  to  alter  the  opinion  he  hrs 
"  imbibed  of  the  loyalty  and  proper  deportment  of  Dr.  Caulfieldj 
"  whose  letter  I  return. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be., 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servanf, 

E.    13.    J-JXTMHALii. 

?'  The  nost  Rev.  Dr,  Troy,   &6.  &c,  fc% 
forth  King  Street." 
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zealous  in  promoting  the  system  of  coercion  so  ob- 
noxious  to  the  United  Irishmen.  The  more  reflecting 
of  them  had  further  views  in  his  importance  as  an 
hostage,  in  case  of  their  being  driven  to  terras  of 
capitulation.  To  the  unremitting  and  hazardous 
exertions  of  Dr.  Caulfield  does  this  nobleman  owe 
his  life. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  General  Edward  Roche,  and  Contrem*. 

i        r     ,       .  r    i  •  tionatWex- 

sucn  or  the  insurgents  or  his  neighbourhood,  as  were,  ford  on  the 

TT.  TTMI  approach  of 

at  Vinegar  Hill,  were  sent  home  to  collect  the  whole  the  army, 
mass  of  the  people  for  general  defence.  By  the  march 
of  the  royal  army  in  all  directions,  towards  Vinegar 
Hill  and  Wexford,  a  general  flight  of  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  could  get  off  took  place.  The  alarn> 
was  general  thoughout  the  country  ;  all  men  were 
called  to  attend  the  camps  ;  and  Wexford  became  the 
universal  rendezvous  of  the  fugitives,  who  reported 
the  approach  of  the  army,  marking  it's  movements 
•with  horror  and  devastation.  Ships  of  \var  were 
also  seen  off  the  coast :  gun-boats  blocked  up  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour :  and  from  the  commanding 
situation  of  the  camp  at  the  Three  Rocks,  on  the 
mountain  of  Forth,  the  general  conflagration,,  which 
was  as  progressive  as  the  march  of  the  troops,  was 
clearly  perceivable.  General  Moore*,  who  advanced 

*  This  groat  and  ever  to  be  lamented  hero,  who  lately  fell  a 
victim  to  the  councils  of  some  of  those  very  men,  who  were  now 
driving  the  system  in  Ireland,  was  anejeve  and  favourite  of  Sir  R. 
Abercrombie,  who  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  act- 
ing under  a  system,  which  he  could  beUher  snpjiort  as  a  Briton  nor 
as  a  soldier. 
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J7Q3-  with  a  part  of  the  army,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
"  these  atrocities,  and  had  some  of  the  outragcrs  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  This  humane  and  benevo- 
lent conduct  ill  suited  the  intentions  and  views  of  the 
terrorists.  He  was  instantly  ordered  to  Wicklow, 
where  his  conciliatory  conduct  and  humanity  were 
conspicuous,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  who 
eagerly  flocked  to  his  standard  for  protection.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  Wexford  having  met  in  con- 
sultation upon  the  best  mode  of  defence,  issued  an 
order  for  all  the  armed  men  to  appear  in  camp  by 
break  of  day.  Captain  Dixon,  although  completely 
accoutred  for  battle,  refused  to  obey  the  order, 
which  was  communicated  to  him,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
sending  whiskey  to  a  picked  band  of  7O  ferocious 
peasants,  whom  he  had  posted  in  the  barrack,  and 
there  detained  for  his  abominable  purpose  of  a 
general  massacre.  He  had  formed  a  reserve  guard 
of  some  thousands  of  the  most  dastardly  and  un- 
ruly, consequently  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of  the 
mob,  who  had  refused  to  march  to  the  camp. 
These  he  also  plied  with  liquor,  to  render  them  the 
fitter  for  the  work  of  blood.  The  victims  were 
conducted  from  the  prison  in  separate  detachment* 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen,  with  horrible  solemnity^ 
each  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  butchers,  and  j 
ceded  by  a  black  flag  marked  wjth  a  white  cross. 
to  the  place  of.  execution,  where  they  were,  after  tluir 
panics  had  been  separately  called  over,  put  to  death, 
pile  after  another.  One  was  slaughtered  at  the  doo* 
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of  the  jail,  the  rest  on  the  bridge.  A  multitude  of 
wretchcs  (the  greater  part  women)  assembled  to 
behold  the  scene  of  blood,  and  rent  the  air  with 
savage  shouts  of  exultation  on  the  arrival  of  each  de- 
tachment at  the  fatal  spot.  When  35  had  been  thus 
butchered,  the  slaughter,  which  had  commenced  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  stopped  at  seven 
by  the  interference  of  Father  Corrin,  a  catholic  clergy- 
man, who  had  gone  thither  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
shedding  of  blood.  On  his  arrival  on  the  bridge,  he 
for  some  time  vainly  supplicated  the  assassins  to  desist. 
Then,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  he  commanded  them  to 
pray,  before  they  should  proceed  farther  in  the  work 
of  death  j  having  thus  caused  them  to  kneel,  he  dic- 
tated a  prayer,  that  God  might  shew  the  same  mercy 
to  them,  which  they  should  shew  to  the  surviving  pri- 
soners. The  respite  thus  procured  was  rendered  hap- 
pily efficient  by  a  report,  that  Vinegar  Hill  was  beset 
by  the  king's  troops.  This  intelligence  instantly  caused 
the  multitude  to  disperse.  The  surviving  captives  at 
the  bridge  were  after  a  short  pause  re-conducted  to 
prison  by  their  guard,  with  denunciations  of  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  protestants  on  the  next  day. 

We  must  leave  the  tumultuary  horrors  of  Wexford 
to  follow  the  movements  of  the  army,  which  led  to 
the  final  liberation  of  that  to\vn  from  the  ruthless 
tyranny  of  the  rebels.  After  the  battle  of  Arklow  the 
royal  army  remained  some  days  close  within  its  quar- 
ters ;  but  when  the  country  about  Gorey  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  rebels,  Major-general  Needham  moved 
from.  Arklow  thither  on  the  19th  of  June,  and 
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17D3.  thence  towards  Enniscorthy  on  the  20th,  according'fo  a; 
concerted  plan  of  General  Lake,  that  the  great  station 
of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill  shottld  be  surrounded 
by  liis  majesty's  forces,  and  attacked  in  all  points  at 
once.  This  eminence,  with  the  town  of  Enniscorthy 
at  its  foot,  and  the  country  for  many  miles  round  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels  from  the  28th  of 
May,  during  which  time  the  face  of  affairs  had  been 
indescribably  horrid.  Of  the  prisoners,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  were  put  to  death  j  several  after  a  sham 
trial;  many  without  any  trial  at  all*. 

fettle  of  The  army  employed  to  surround  the  rebel  post  of 
int.  Vinegar  Hill,  constituted  a  force  of  about  thirteen 
thousand  effective  men,  with  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tillery, with  which  the  whole  insurgent  army  at  that 
post  might  have  been  completely  surrounded.  The 
attack  began  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2 1st,  with  a  firing  of  cannon  and  mortars.  All  the 
divisions  were  at  their  respective  posts,  except  that  of 
General  Ncedham,  who  either  from  neglect  or  ac- 
cident, arrived  not  at  his  appointed  position  till  nine, 
vhon  the  business  was  over.  The  rebels,  after  sus- 

*  In  these  unfortunate  civil  contests,  retaliation  took  place, 
without  any  reciprocity  of  right  or  law.  At  the  same  time  the 
rrbcl  General  Murphy  experienced  similar  treatment  from  the 
army.  Being  a  priest,  he  was  tauntingly  desired  to  work  mi- 
racles, scoffed  at,  and  particularly  insulted  by  a  young  officer, 
•who  went  the  length  of  ofttring  indecent  insult  to  his  person, 
which  «o  irritated  his  feelings,  that,  though  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, with  his  fist  he  knocked  down  the  officer  at  a  blow, 
was  then  flagellated  and  ioatamly  hajiged. 
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taming  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  for  an 
hour  and  an  half,  fled  through  the  passage,  which  lay 
open  from  the  non-arrival  of  General  Needham. 
They  directed  their  course  towards  Wexford.  Some 
hundred  stragglers  after  the  battle  were  killed; 
most  of  the  real  rebels  escaped.  As  the  fligkt  of 
the  rebels  was  precipitate,  they  left  behind  them  a 
quantity  of  rich  plunder,  with  thirteen  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  king's  forces  was 
inconsiderable.  *  Excesses,  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
crisis,  were  committed  by  the  soldiery,  particularly  by 
the  foreign  corps,  who  made  no  distinction  between 
loyalist  and  rebel.  A  house,  used  as  an  hospital  by 
the  rebels,  was  set  on  fire,  in  which  many  sick  and 
wounded  were  burned  to  ashes f. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Capt.  Macmanus,  of  the  An-  We 
trim,  and  Lieut.  Hay,  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  who  render  re- 

.  ,       i  ,     i  .  i  jected. 

were  prisoners  with  the  reoels,  were  sent  with  pro- 
posals from  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford,  to  surrender 
the  town,  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  provided  their 
lives  and  properties  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  acceptance  of  these  terms 

*  Great  discontents  prevailed  in  the  army  upon  General  Need- 
ham's  conduct  on  this,  as  on  a  former  occasion.  Jt  raised  a  per- 
«onal  contest  between  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Gordon. 
The  sarcaatical  allusions,  which  became  general  after  the  action  of 
the  late  General  Needham  and  General  Needham  s  gap,  shew  on 
which  side  (perhaps  unwarrantably)  the  weiglit  of  inculpation  lay. 
f  The  Rev-  Mr.  Gordon  says,  he  was  informed  by  a  surgeon, 
that  the  burning  was  accidental,  the  bed  clothes  having  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  wadding  of  the  soldier's  guns,  wh»  Were  shooting 
the  patients  in  their  beds. 
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J798.  Lord  Jvingsborough  had  undertaken  personally  to 
answer  for.  They  were,  however,  disdainfully  re- 
jected by  General  Lake,  who  returned  for  answer, 
that  no  terms  could  be  granted  to  rebels  in  arms  j 
but  that  the  deluded  multitude  might  have  peace 
and  protection  when  their  arms  and  leaders  should 
have  been  delivered  into  his  hands. 

Wexford  The  insurgents  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  by 
bT^e  their  chiefs  to  quit  the  town.  They  divided  them- 
•aoJiw.  selves  into  two  bodies :  one  under  the  command  of 
the  Reverend  Philip  Roche,  marched  into  the  barony 
of  Forth,  and  encamped  that  night  at  Sledagh ;  the 
other,  under  the  conduct  of  Messieurs  Fitzgerald, 
Perry,  and  Edward  Roche,  proceeded  over  the  bridge 
to  Peppard's  Castle,  where  they  took  their  station  for 
that  night.  After  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops, 
upon  the  rebels  evacuating  the  town,  Captain  Boyd, 
the  representative  of  Wexford,  returning  under  their 
convoy,  made  many  cautious  inquiries,  from  Captain 
Bourke,  who  had  come,  recently  from  that  town, 
and  having  himself,  from  the  commanding  elevation 
of  the  read,  observed  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents 
over  the  bridge,  entered  the  town  attended  with  eight 
yeomen,  almost  with  as  much  precipitancy,  as  he  had 
formerly  abandoned  it,  loudly  declaring  the  army 
at  his  heels.  The  face  of  the  town  was  instantly 
changed ;  persons,  who  the  moment  before  had  ap- 
peared anxious  to  demonstrate  their  friendship  for 
the  insurgents,  instantaneously  exhibited  stronger  at- 
tachment to  the  king's  troops.  General  Moore, 
thinking  it  most  advisable  not  to  let  the  troops  hue 
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the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  1798. 
and  destroyed,  took  his  station  on  the  Windmill 
Hills,  which  commanded  the  town.  However,  shortly 
after,  the  rest  of  the  army  not  under  his  command, 
entered  the  town,  and  immediately  all  the  wounded 
men  in  the  hospital  were  put  to  the  sword,  as  were 
many  straggling  inhabitants  and  others,  who  thought 
themselves  in  security. 

Relying   on   the    faith    of  Lord    Kingsborough's  Capture  Of 
promises  of  complete  protection  of  persons  and  pro- 
perties,  several  remained  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
unconscious  of  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger ;  but 
they  were  soon  taken  up  and  committed    to   jail. 
The  Reverend    Philip  Roche  had  such   confidence 
in    them,   and  was  so  certain   of   obtaining  similar 
terms    for  those  under  his  command,   that  he  left 
his    force  at  Sledagh   in  full  hopes  of  being    per- 
mitted to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes,  and  was 
on    his   way  to  Wexford   unarmed,   coming,  as  he 
ihought,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  the  conditions, 
ind    so  little  apprehensive  of   danger,    that  he  ad- 
vanced within  the  lines,  before  he  was  recognized, 
was  instantly  dragged  from  his    horse,   and    in 
e    most    ignominious    manner    taken    up    to    the 
:amp  on   the  Windmill  Hills,  pulled   by  the  hair, 
licked,    buffeted,   and  at    length    hauled    down  to 
he  gaol  in  such  a  condition,  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
ognized.     The  people,  whom   he  had  left  in   ex- 
ectation  of  being  permitted  to  return  quietly  home, 
eing    informed   of   his  fate,   abandoned    all    idea 
.  VOL,  n.  2  i 
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1/98.     of   peace,   and    set  off  under  the  command  of   the 

"^     Reverend  John  Murphy  to  the  county  of  Carlo w. 
n.>rrors  of        Death   and   desolation    now  visited   the  county  of 

tin-  County 

efWextotd.  Wexford  so  severely,  that  scarcely  a  man  escaped; 
the  old  aud  harmless  suffered,  whilst  they,  who  had 
the  use  of  their  limbs  and  were  guilty,  had  previously 
made  off  with  the  main  body  of  the  people.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  was  deserted  by  most  of 
its  male  inhabitants  on  the  19th,  at  the  approach  of 
the  army  under  General  Necdham.  Some  of  the 
yeomanry,,  who  had  formerly  deserted  Gorey,  re- 
turned thither  on  the  2 ,  st,  and  finding  no  officer 
of  the  army  as  was  expected  to  command  there,  li- 
centiously scoured  the  country,  killed  great  numbers 
in  their  houses,  and  all  the  stragglers  they  met,  most 
of  whom  were  making  their  way  home  unarmed 
from  the  insurgents,  then  generally  believed  to  be 
totally  discomfited.  These  transactions  being  made 
known  to  a  body  of  the  insurgents,  encamped  at  Pep- 
.pard's  castle,  they  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  marched 
directly  lor  Gorey,  whither  they  had  otherwise  no  in- 
tention of  proceeding.  The  yeomen  on  their  approach 
fled  with  precipitation  towards  Arklow,  but  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Coolgreney,  with  the  loss  of  forty-seven 
men.  The  day  was  called  bloody  Friday.  The  in- 
surgents had  been  exasperated  to  this  vengeance  by 
discovering  through  the  country,  as  they  came  along, 
several  dead  men,  with  their  .skulls  split  asunder, 
bowels  ripped  open,  and  their  throats  cut  across,  be- 
sides some  dead  women  and  children,  whose  carcases 
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the  pigs  were  devouring,  or  preying  upon  some  still      i"98. 
expiring. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  Arrival  of 

.1        i\  T  ^  ,,.  ~     ,  ..  Marquis 

the  Marquis  Conr.vunis  arrived  in  Di-hl:ri  on  the  20th  Cornwall* 
of  June,  1798,  with  a  plenitude  of  power  exceeding 
that  of  his  predecessor,  by  the  supremacy  of  the  mili- 
tary command  having  been  superadJed  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  country.  Yet  as  in  the  first  days 
of  his  administration  the  old  system  was  completely 
acted  upon  in  the  settlement  of  the  Wexford  re- 
bellion,  it  will  be  fitting  to  lay  these  posthumous  acts 
of  the  extorted  system  of  coercion  rather  at  the 
close  of  Lord  Camden 's,  than  the  commencement 
of  Lord  Cornwall's  administration.  After  the 
total  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Wexford  by  the 
rebel  forces,  under  a  general  confidence,  that  their 
proposal  and  Lord  Kingsborougu'c  undertaking  would 
have  been  attended  to  and  observed,  General  Lake 
entered  the  town  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  remained  there  with  his  staff"  for  several 
days.  Almost  all  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
immediately  taken  up,  confined  to  gaol,  and  arraigned 
for  treason.  Two  days  Captain  Keugh  remained  at 
Lord  Kingsborough's  lodgings,  under  two  senti- 
nels, before  he  was  removed  to  gaol.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Grogan  was  taken  at  his  seat  at  Johnstown  where  he 
had  remained,  unconscious  of  any  danger,  until  con- 
ducted to  prison.  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey  had  gone  to 
his  residence  at  Bargycastle,  in  such  confidence,  that 
the  terms  agreed  upon  with  Lord  Kingsborough 
would  be  ratified,  that  he  sent  some  fat  cattle  '*' 
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1798.  Wexford  for  the  use  of  the  army  ;  but  learning  from 
the  messenger,  who  drove  them  thither,  that  no  con- 
ditions whatever  would  be  obtained,  he  hastened  with 
the  fatal  news  to  Mr.  Colclough.  This  gentleman 
had  previously  taken  his  wife  and  child  to  one  of  the 
Saltee  islands,  where  he  thought  to  have  weathered 
out  the  angry  storm  in  a  cave,  which  he  had  resort- 
ed  to  for  concealment.  Thither  Mr.  Harvey  also 
repaired;  they  were  all  soon  discovered,  and 
brought  to  Wexford,  where  they  were  confined  in  the 
condemned  cells.  Courts-martial  sat  upon  the  Rev. 
Philip  Roche,  Captain  Keugh,  Mr.  Grogan,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Prendergast,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  who  had  be- 
haved with  such  intrepidity  at  the  attack  on  New  Ross, 
where  he  was  wounded :  they  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  successively  executed.  Their  bodies  were  treated 
with  indecent  barbarity.  It  was  afterwards  discover- 
ed, that  the  court-martial  had  been  so  precipitate  as 
not  even  to  have  sworn  in  the  members. 
iniurreetion  The  province  of  Ulster,  where  insurrection  had 

in  Ulster. 

been  most  of  all  dreaded,  and  where  from  the  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants  it  would,  if  extensive,  have  been 
the  most  formidable,  had  hitherto  remained  undis- 
turbed. On  the  7th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  magistrates 
having  been  appointed  in  the  town  of  Antrim  for  the 
prevention  of  rebellion,  some  insurgents,  with  design 
of  seizing  their  persons,  r.tLucked  the  town  at  two 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  overpowering  the 
troops  within  it,  had  possession  of  it  for  some  time, 
but  were  dislodged  by  Colonel  Durham,  who  battered 
the  town  with  some  artillery,  and  obliged  tlrr  insur- 
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gents  to  abandon  it.  On  this  day  Lord  O'Neil  was  1798 
mortally  wounded*.  Some  other  feeble  attempts  were 
made  at  Ballymena  and  Ballycastle.  The  main  body 
of  these  northern  insurgents  retired  to  Donegar  hill, 
where,  disgusted  with  their  want  of  success  and  other 
circumstances,  they  surrendered  their  arms  and  dis- 
persed. On  the  8th  of  June  a  more  considerable 
body  of  insurgents  in  the  county  of  Down,  near  Saint- 
field,  nearly  surrounded  a  body  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Stapleton,  consisting  of  York  fencibles  and 
yeomen  cavalry,  of  whom  they  killed  about  sixty : 
the  infantry,  however,  rallied  and  dispersed  the  rebels, 
and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours  on  the  field  of  battle, 
retreated  to  Belfast.  Little  discouraged  by  this  defeat, 
in  which  their  loss  was  trifling,  the  rebels  reassembled, 
and  took  post  at  Ballynahinch  on  the  Windmill  hill, 
at  the  house  and  in  the  demesne  of  Lord  Moira. 
On  the  1 2th  General  Nugent  marching  from  Belfast, 
and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Downpatrick,  formed  a 
junction  with  fifteen  hundred  men  near  the  Windmill 
hill,  and  with  a  policy  wholly  unaccountable,  set  fire 
to  the  town  before  the  action.  The  action  was  main- 
tained about  three  hours :  the  artillery  did  little  cx;.-cu- 
tion  j  at  length  the  Monaghan  regiment  of  militia, 
posted  with  two  field  pieces  at  Lord  Moira's  great 
gate,  was  attacked  with  such  determined  fury  by  the 

*  He  rode  into  the  town  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates, not  knowing  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  it.  He 
shot  one,  who  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  after  which  he  was 
dragged  from  his  saddle,  and  so  wounded  with  pikes,  that  he  died 
in  a  few  days. 
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pJkemen  of  the  insurgents,  that  it  fell  back  in  confu- 
sion on  the  Hillsborough  cavalry,  which  fled  in  dis- 
order. The  want  of  discipline  in  the  insurgents  lost 
what  their  valour  had  gained.  The  disordered  troops 
found  means  to  rally,  while  the  Argyleshire  fencibles, 
entering  the  demesne,  were  making  their  attack  on 
another  side.  The  insurgents  confused  and  distracted 
retreated  up  the  hill,  and  making  a  stand  at  the  top, 
at  a  kind  of  fortification,  defended  the  post  for  some 
time  with  great  courage,  but  at  length  gave  way  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  Their  loss  exceeded  a 
hundred;  that  of  the  royal  army  threescore.  The 
main  body  of  these  insurgents  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Slyeeve  Croob,  where  they  soon  after  surrendered 
and  returned  to  their  several  homes.  Thus  ter- 
minated this  short  but  active  northern  insurrection,  in 
the  course  of  which  some  slighter  actions  took  place, 
particularly  at  Portaferry,  where  the  insurgents  were 
repulsed  by  the  yeomanry.  They  set  fire  to  a  revenue 
cruizer,  in  which  forty  men  perished. 

In  one  other  part  of  the  kingdom  only  did  the  in- 

intheCoun-  .  .    . 

surgency  break  out  during  .Lord  Camdens  admini- 
stration, namely,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  prin- 
cipal action,  and  the  only  one,  which  government  has 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public,  took 
place  near  the  village  of  Ballynascarty,  where  on  the 
i'Jth  of  June,  according  to  their  account,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  the  Westmeath  regiment  of  militia, 
with  two  six  pounders,  under  the  command  of  their 
Lieutenant-colonel,  Sir  Hugh  O'Reilly,  were  attacked 
pn  their  march  from  Clognakelty  to  Bandon,  by  a 
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l)ody  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  placed  T98- 
in  ambush  and  armed  almost  all  with  pikes.  The  attack 
was  made  from  an  height  on  the  left  of  the  column, 
so  unexpectedly  and  rapidly,  that  the  troops  had 
scarcely  time  to  form  ;  when  at  that  criiical  moment,  a 
hundred  men  of  the  Caithness  legion  arrived  on  the 
spot,  and  by  a  brisk  fire  helped  to  put  the  assailants 
to  flight.  Their  loss  amounted  to  about  fifty  men  ;  that 
of  the  royal  troops,  by  the  commander's  account, 
only  to  a  sergeant  and  one  private  ;  which  is  highly 
probable,  as  the  insurgents  had  no  fire-arms. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis, 

1798. 

Marquii  ON  the  21st  of  June,  1798,  Marquis  Cornwallis 
•ssmnrsthe  assumed  the  civil  government  and  supreme  military 
;rn"  command,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  unite  in 
the  same  person.  This  appointment  under  Providence 
was  the  salvation  of  Ireland.  His  lordship  had  it 
in  his  special  commission  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  by  moderation,  and  to  check  the  ferocity  of 
the  Orange  system  by  firmness.  A  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  governing  that  country  had  become 
imperiously  necessary,  and  this  nobleman  was  select* 
ed  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  purpose.  What  ulterior  com- 
mission he  had  from  the  British  cabinet  with  reference 
to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  subsequent  events 
may  shew  *. 

*  It  is  die  fashionable  cry  of  a  certain  party,  which  aystemati- 
cally  opposes  every  proposal  brought  forward  for  the  advantage  of 
I:vhnd,  to  identify  the  principles  of  the  system  of  the  two  govern- 
ments  of  Earl  Camden  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  For  many  interest- 
ing facts  and  assertions  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  portliininioui  ;r.vface  to  the  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  published  in  1804.  He  will  the.-v  find,  that  the  author 
was  assured  by  the  prime  minister  of  that  day  (Lord  Sidmouth), 
that  it  was  an  identity  of  spirit  and  principle  applicable  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  a  rising,  raging,  and  expiring  rebellion. 
And  he  very  significantly  assured  the  author,  that  he  knew  not  th* 
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On  the  28th  of  June  General  Lake  was  recalled  1798. 
from  Wexford,  and  General  Hunter  appointed  in  his 
stead,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  surviving  inhabit- 
ants.  The  main  body  of  the  Wexford  insurgents, 
reckoned  to  be  fifteen  thousand,  had  directed  their 
march,  under  Father  John  Murphy,  into  Carlow,  with 
intention  to  penetrate  into  Kilkenny,  in  hopes  of 
raising  the  colliers  about  Castlecomer,  who  had  been 
in  a  state  of  disturbance  in  the  year  1703.  Upon  en- 
tering the  gap,  they  dispersed  some  troops,  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  and  defeated  a  body  of  the  4th 
dragoon  guards,  and  of  the  Wexford  militia,  who 
disturbed  their  passage  over  the  river  Barrow  j  some 
few  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  taken  prisoners,  of 
whom  seven  condemned  as  Orangemen*  were  shot. 

« 

grounds,  views,  or  motives  of  Lord  Cornwallis"  actions.  The 
author  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
which  his  lordship  says,  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Ireland  were 
well  known  l>y  the  measures  he  pursued.,  and  those  u-hich  he  recvm* 
mended.  The  reader  will,  under  these  opposite  assumptions,  mark 
the  conduct  of  this  noble  viceroy,  throughout  his  administration, 
with  double  interest  and  caution. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  constant  charges  of  this  contest  having 
become  a  religious  war,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  to  the  last  the 
cordial  enmity  of  the  rebels  was  to  the  Orangeman,  and  not  to  the 
Protestant.  Even  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  affords  evidence  of  this 
as  late  as  the  day,  on  which  the  rebels  evacuated  Wexford,  from 
a  certificate,  which  he  says  was  given  on  that  day  by  Father  Bros. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  A.  of  B.  in  the  parish  of  C.  has  done  his 
"  duty,  and  proved  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  made  at 
"  voluntary  oath,  that  he  never  was  an  Orangeman,  nor  took  th» 
"  Qra.nge  oath. 

"  Dated  Wexford,  June  21,  l^QS.  F.  JOHN 
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M.ipr-£oneral   Sir  Charles  Asgill,  \vho  had  marched 

.  . 

with  a  force  or  about  a  thousand  men  to  seize  the 
of  New-bridge,  arrived  too  late  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  rebel  army,  which  bv  a  rapid  movement  had  pre- 
occupied that  post,  where  they  passed  the  night.  ():i 
the  next  morning  that  general  arrived  too  iate  to 
protect  the  town  of  C.tsth'comcr,  upon  which  the  re- 
bels descended  from  the  heights,  having  in  their  route 
defeated  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  and  fi  ty  men 
at  Coolbawn.  The  town  was  set  on  lire,  and  of  this 
conflagration  each  party  accuses  the  other.  In  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  having  taken  post  at  a 
place  called  Kilcomny,  they  were  assailed  by  a  force 
of  nearly  'twelve  hundred  men,  under  General  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  and  that  of  Major  Matthews,  of  about 
•five  hundred,  from  Maryborough.  After  an  hour's 
firing  of  cannon,  the  rebels,  fearing  to  be  surrom 
fled  towards  the  gap  with  their  usual  celerity,  leaving 
all  their  plunder  and  artillery  behind  them.  Their 
artillery  consisted  of  ten  light  pieces,  and  among  the 
articles  of  plunder  were  seven  hundred  horses.  They 
forced  their  way  back  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 
The  other  body  of  Wexford  insurgents  being  joined 
by  the  forces  under  Mr.  Garret  Byrne,  made  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  Hacketstown,  and  finding  it 
impracticable  to  fillet  their  design,  without  cannon,  of 
which  they  had  not  a  single  piece,  retreated  from  the 
plare,  after  an  action  of  nine  hours.  During  the  en- 
gagement a  considerable  force  of  our  cavalry  nnJ 
infantry  stood  on  a  hill  at  a  small  distance,  in  view  of 
the  scene  of  action,  but  did  not  join  in  the  battle, 
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Shortly  after  they  surprized  a  corps  of  the  Ancient  J"P3- 
British,  and  Ballaghkeen  cavalry  ;  of  whom  they  slew 
about  eighty  without  losing  a  single  man.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  they  were  pursued  by  a  body  of 
•yeoman  cavalry  and  infantry,  before  whom  they  re- 
tired to  an  eminence,  called  BallyraKeen-hill.  Here 
'they  took  post.  As  the  yeomen  moved  up  the  hill, 
the  insurgents  poured  upon  them  with  such  impe- 
ituosity,  that  they  were  in  an  instant  utterly  discom- 
fited, with  the  loss  of  seventy  privates  and  two  officers. 
The  cavalry  escaped  by  flight. 

The  first  prominent  act  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  First  act  of 

the  change 

put  a  close  to  the  system  or  blood  and  terror,  was  01  system. 
a  proclamation*  authorizing  his  majesty's  generals 
to  give  protection  to  such  insurgents  as,  being  sim- 
ply guilty  of  rebellion,  should  surrender  their  arms,  ab- 
jure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  King.  How  necessary  at  that  time  such 
a  step  was,  could  be  a  question  of  no  difficulty  to 
those,  who  viewing  dispassionately  the  state  of  affairs, 
considered  what  numbers  had  been  seduced  into  the 
conspiracy  by  artifice,  and  forced  into  rebellion  by 
unfortunate  circumstances.  To  give  the  full  sanction 
of  law  to  that  necessary  measure,  a  message  was  de- 
livered from  his  excellency  to  the  house  of  commons, 

*  The  form  of  it,  together  with^the  certificate  and  oath,  are 
to  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  vol.  111.  p.  773-  It  vvas 
published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  only  on  the  3d  of  July :  but  as 
it  bears  date  the  2gth  day  of  June,  179b,  it  was  probably  com- 
municated to  General  Lake  before  publication,  as  that  general  left 
Wexford  on  the  28th. 
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1/98.  on  the  17th  of  July,  signifying  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  that  effect ;  and  an  act  of  amnesty  was  accordingly 
passed  in  favor  of  all  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who 
had  not  been  leaders,  who  had  not  committed  man- 
slaughter,  except  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  who 
should  comply  with  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation. 

Final  dis-         The  Wexford  insurgents  had  fixed  their  station 
the  WeX-     near  the  White  Heaps,  at  the  foot  of  Croghan  Moun- 
ters,        tain ;    whence  they   moved,    during    the    night   of 
the  4th  of  July,  toward  Wicklow  Gap ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  the  army  under  Sir  James  Duff 
from  Carnew,  under  cover  of  a  thick  ffeg,  surrounded 
them  in  four  powerful   divisions,  before  they  could 
perceive  the  approach  of  any  enemy.    Finding  them- 
selves unable  to  withstand  a  battle,  they  broke  through 
the  pursuing  cavalry,  of  whom  they  slew  about  eighty, 
and  moved  with  their  usual  velocity  in  the  direction 
of  Carnew.     Upon  their  arrival  at  Ballygullen,  they 
resolved  to  await  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and  try 
the  issue  of  a  battle.     Their  force  was  then  consider- 
ably reduced.     They  maintained  the  contest  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.     They 
repulsH  the  cavalry,  and  drove  the  artillerymen  three 
times  from  their  guns  ;  but  fresh   reinforcements  of 
the  army  pouring- in  on  all  sides,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  quitting  the  field  of  battle  with  little  loss  to 
themselves,  and  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  retreat- 
ed with  stupendous    celerity  in    different   directions. 
They  assembled  again  at  Carrigrew,  where  upon  con- 
sidering the  redua  i  their  forces  and  the  ad- 
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vantages  gained  by  the  army,  they  thought  it  advise-     '^OS- 
able  to  disperse,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  in 
the  county  of  Wexford. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  unfortunately  did  not  inqui- 
close  the  miseries  of  that  devoted  district :  a  bloody  court  of 

,      .     , ,  -     ,  ,        Wcxford. 

and  vindictive  spirit  seized  upon  many  or  the  gentle- 
men of  that  county,  and  was  carried  into  effect  with 
outrageous   barbarity.     Their   former   claims   to  re- 
spectability in  life  for  a  length  of  time  gave  credit  to 
their  falsehood,  procured  countenance  to  their  fana- 
ticism, and  secured  them  the  means  of  executing  in- 
justice.    *  General  Lake,  previous  to   his   departure 
from  WexfoHS,  had  appointed  a  committee  to  super- 
intend prosecutions,  and  to  grant  passes  to  leave  the 
country,  consisting  of  the  principal  gentlemen  then 
resident  there.     The   appropriate  duty  of  this  body 
was  to  enquire  specially  into  the  cases  of  such  prisoners, 
as  they  should  hand  over  to  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
to  procure  evidence  for  prosecution,  and  to  commit  dif- 
ferent persons  to  gaol.   It  was  not,  however,  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  committal  to  a  jailer,  as  the  word  of 
any  of  them  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  deten- 
tion of  any  of  those  given  in  custody.      They  wers 
also  to  act  as  a  kind  of  council  to  General  Hunter, 
whose  benevolent  disposition  they  thwarted  in  many 
instances.    This  was  in  fact  so  well  known,  that  many, 
upon  being  put  into  confinement,  were  induced,  by 
their   apprehensions,   to    petition   for   transportation, 
rather  than  abide  a  trial  under  their  direction.     The 

*  Hay's  Historj  of  the  Insurrection  of  Wexford,  p.  260. 
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179s-     tyrannical,   unjust,   and   inhuman   disposition   of  this 
body  is  strongly  exemplified   in  their   unwarrantable 
troalnunt  of  many,  besides  the  writer  and  eye- \vitn 
of  the   insurrection   ot  Wexford,  which  he  has  de- 
tailed in  iiis  preliminary  discourse*. 

*  The  quotation   I  liave  m;ids  from  thii  author,  as  .in   eye- 
witness and  a  most  aggrieved  sufferer  under  tliis  persecuting  spirit 
of  the    Wextord    O  angemen,    sterns   to   baffle  all  possibility  of 
refutation.     The  unparalleled  and   almost  ir.^rtdit-'e    instances 
wh'i'h  Mr.    J-Iav  tl-i.'i-U  of  his  own    sufferings  from  this  inqui- 
sit  >rial  court  in  the-  introduction    to   his  history,  chill   the    blood 
of  the  reader       Yet   as  they'  necessarily  excite  indignat'-on 
all    supporters  of  the  system,  it  b»  comes    mo.^g  catiU"!  to  name 
snch    as    the    author  luis   .hen  to  the   public.   tLn  to  permit  the 
foul    imputation    to    lioht    Uj>on    the    geciry   of  the  county  at 
large  :    "  ( Inlind.  xxviii.)     Six  magistrates  of  the  county  after- 
war  's  formed  themselves  into  an  inquisitorial  court,  consisting  of 
the  Right  Honorable  (Jeorgc  Ogle,  .lames  fiord,  Richard  Newton 
King:  Edward  1'e.rcival,  kL-euezer  J;icob,  M.  D.   and  John  Henry 
Li-ter,  Ksquires.     They  assembled  at  tre  house  of  James  Boyd, 
and  summoned  hundreds  before  tlrom,  whom  they  swore  to  givt 
such  inform.-ition  as  they  nji-ijj  concerning  the  rebellion.      About 
fifty  persons  have  mL-raied  me,  that  they  were  principally  ques- 
tioned concer:-:-g  me;  so  that  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe, 
tli.ii  1:0  means  were  left  untried  to  criminate  me.     My  conduct 
has  certainly   undergone  stricter  investigation  than   that  of  aoy 
ether  p  rson  in  Ireland,  and  snch  as,  I  bdit  ve,  that  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  of  my  persecutors  would  not  pass  through  un- 
blemished ;  while  mint    is  irreproachable  in  the  utmost  degree, 
having  passed  with  un impeached  honor  the  ordeal  of  the  Wexford 
inquisition.     We  re.d  of  nothing,  that  has  gone  such  lengths  in 
lnreign  countrie*.      Kvtn  the  inquisitors  are,  by  duty  and  oath,  to 
»e<  k    out   all  evidence  as  well  for  as  agninst    their  prisoner*" 
.Amongst  the  victims  devoted  to  the  \iolence  of  the  times  was  the 
Rev.  John  llcdinuii!,  who  had  been  prominently  zealous  in  «u« 
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A  party  of  insurgents  in  the  county  of  KilJare, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Aylmer,  still  held 
ont  in  arms.  Thither  the  remaining  body  of  the  »™i  «»»•- 

n  .  rend-,   ,t 

Wexford  men,  commanded  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ac-  ^c  out 

_,_.  sM!«lm«  in- 

eompanied  by  Mr.  Garret  Byrne,  and  some  Wicklow  »uij;a.u. 

men,  directed  their   course  and  formed   a  junction, 

but  were  stopped  in  their  progress  at  Clonard  by  a 

body  of  .troops  trom  Kianegad  and  Mullingar,  which 

forced  them  to  retreat.       After   this  repulse  the  few 

remaining  Wexford  men  separated  from  their  Wick- 

low  associates,  whom  they  deemed   less  warlike  than 

themselves,    and  made  different   incursions  into   the 

counties  of  --Ihldare,  Meath,  Louth  and  Dublin,  elud- 

ing, as  well  as  they  could,,   the  pursuit  of  the  army, 

with  different  parties,  of  which  they  had  several  skir- 

mishes.    They  were  finally  routed  and  intercepted  by 

Captain  Gordon  of  the  Dumfries  li^ht  dragoons,  at 

the  head  of  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot,  at  Bally- 

boghill,    near   Swords,    and    never   again    collected. 

Some  Wexford  insurgents,   however,  remained  with 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Aylmer,  who,  as  outstand- 

ing chiefs,  negociated  with  General  Dundas,  to  whom 

they  surrendered   on  the  12th  of  July,  on  condition, 

that  all  the  other  leaders,  who  had  adventured  wish 

them,    should  be  at   liberty   to    retire  whither    they 

pleased    out    of  the    British  dominions.     The  same 

terms  were  afterwards  secured  by  General  Moore  tp 

Oeavouring  to  protect  the  house  of  Lord  Mountriorris  from  |<lurv!er. 
The  particulars  of  his  case  are  fully    retailed   in  my    Historical 
Review,  partly  from  Mr.  Gordon,  and  partly  from    Dr. 
rol.  III.  p.  776, 
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1798.    Mr.   Garret  Byrne,  who  was  sent  into  confinement 

v^V^  ' 

in  the  castle  or  Dublin,  together  with  Messrs.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Aylmer,  by  which  they  fared  much  better 
than  those,  who  laid  down  their  arms  in  Wexford, 
depending  on  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
entered  into  with  Lord  Kingsborough. 

Term*  of         rfhe  pian  of  proposing  terms  for  saving  the  lives 
proposed     Of   Mr.  Oliver  Bond   and  Mr.   Byrne   was  brought 

through  * 

Mr.  Dubbi.  forward  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  member  o:  parliament.  That 
gentleman,  with  the  sheriff,  went  to  the  prison,  in 
which  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  was  confined,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  with  a  paper  *,  signed  by  seventy  state-pri« 
soncrs,  purposing  to  give  such  information  as  was  in 

*  The  following  was  the  agreement  signed  by  seventy-three  on 
the  '29th  of  July,  1/pS,  "  That  the  undersigned  state  prisoners, 
"  in  the  three  prisons  of  Newgate,  Kilmainham,  and  Bridewell, 
"  engage  to  give  every  information  in  their  power,  of  the  whole 
"  of  the  internal  transactions  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that 
"  each  of  the  prisoners  shall  give  detailed  information  of  every 
"  transaction,  that  has  passed  between  the  United  Irishmen  and 
«'  foreign  states ;  but  that  the  prisoners  are  not,  by  naming  or 
"  describing,  to  implicate  any  person  whatever,  and  that  they 
ft  are  ready  to  emigrate  to  such  country,  as  shall  be  agreed  on 
*•  between  them  and  government,  and  "give  security  not  to  re- 
"  turn  to  this  country  without  the  permission  of  government, 
«'  and  not  to  pass  into  an  enemy's  country,  if  on  their  so  doing 
««  they  are  to  be-  freed  from  prosecution,  and  also  Mr.  Oliver 
"  Bond  be  permitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  proposal.  The 
"  state- prisoners  also  hope,  that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  may 
"  be  extended  to  such  persons  in  custody,  or  not  in  custody,  z» 
"  may  chuse  to  benefit  by  it.'* 

Signed  by  seventy-three  person*. 
29th  of  July,  1798. 
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their  power,  of  arms,  ammunition,  their  schemes  of  1798. 
warfare,  the  internal  regulations  and  foreign  nego- 
tiations of  the  United  Irishmen,  provided  the  lives  of 
Messrs.  Bond  and  Byrne  should  be  spared.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  agreement,  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs^ 
who  were  still  in  arms,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Ayi- 
mer  of  Kildare,  surrendered  themselves  *.  Several 
principals  of  the  Union,  particularly  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  Dr.  M'Neven,  and 
Samuel  Neilson,  gave  details  on  oath  in  their  exami- 
nations before  the  secret  committees  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  in  whose  reports  published  by  author- 
ity of  government  is  contained  a  mass  of  information 

*  In  a  pamphlet,  stiled  A  Letter  from  Arthur  O'Connor,  to. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  from  prison,  January  the  4th,  1799,  that 
minister  is  directly  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  a 
misrepresentation  to  parliament  of  the  transactions  between  him, 
and  the  prisoners  of  state.  Other  charges  are  made,  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  information  given  by  these  prisoners  to  government, 
was  garbled  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  ministry,  and  particularly, 
that  of  a  hundred  pages,  delivered  by  O'Connor  himself,  only  one 
had  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  committees.  His 
lordship  is  peremptorily  challenged  to  disprove  any  of  the  charges 
in  the  pamphlet.  No  reply  ha§  appeared.  Tim  boldness  and  no- 
toriety of  the  charges  made  by  a  prisoner  whilst  in  the  power  of 
government  stand  in  competition  with  the  honour  and  veracity  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr  .O'Connor  asserts,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
their  first  conference  assured  him,  that  Lord  Corawallis's  honour  was 
pledged  to  them  for  the  religious  performance  of  the  agreement ; 
and  that  Lord  Clare  made  use  of  these  remarkable  expressions : 
(p  9)  •«  It  comes  to  this,  either  you  must  trust  the  government, 
or  the  government  must  trust  you:  a  government  that  could 
violate  engagements  thus  solemnly  made,  ne'uher  could  stand  n»r 
deserved  to  stand." 

2K 
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v^J*  concerning  the  conspiracy.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  original  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  by  whatever  subsequent  events  the  contractors 
might  havebecn  influenced  or  ir  xi,  d,  the  principal  pri- 
soners (  I  r>  in  number  )  were  not  liberated,  and  a  power 
was  iv3'.TV;.-d  or  assumed  by  ministers  to  detain  them 
in  custody,  at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  France.  Oliver  Bond  died  in  the  mean  time  in 
prison  of  an  apoplexy. 

Trial  and         The  trials  and  executions  of  some  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  rebellion  tended  to  prevent  further  at- 

.-  .      ....       ,     .       , 

tempts  or  individuals  m  that  desperate  cause.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  Henry  and  John  Sheares  were  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  The 
trial  of  John  M'Cann,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
provincial  committee  of  Leinster,  followed  on  the 
17th  j  that  ofMichael  William  Byrne*,  delegate  from 

*  Of  the  execution  of  Byrne,  Mr.  O'Connor  thus  speaks  ,in 
his  letter  to  Lord  Casllercagh.  "  On  the  24th  of  July  last,  Mr, 
Dobbs  aiul  the  sheriff  entered  my  prison  with  a  written  paper, 
signed  by  seventy  state-prisoners,  pu-posing  '  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  was  in  th<  ir  power  of  anus,  ammunition,  and  sche  meg 
of  warfare,  (of  which  it  is  no.v  manifest  they  knew  little  or 
nothing)  and  to  consent  to  leave  Ireland,  provided  the  lives  of 
Bond  and  Byrne  (both  under  sentence  ofc!c;ith)  should  be  spared.' 
I  refused  to  sign  it,  not  only  frcm  a  detestation  of  entering  into 
any  condiiions  with  those,  who  composed  the  councils  of  Lord 
Cornwall's  administration,  but  because  in  the  massacre  of  my 
unarmed  countnmen  still  raging,  I  did  not  think  that  any  object* 
which  was  not  general,  could  warrant  me,  in  whom  such  con- 
fidence was  placrd  by  so  many  millions  of  my  countrymen,  to 
enter  into  any  such  compact,  and  because  the  possibility  of  Jti 
being  attributed  to  a  desire  to  save  my  own  life,  in  the  peculiar 
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the  county  committee  of  Wicklow,  and  that  of  Oliver     1703. 
Bond,  on  the  23d.     The  two  former  were  executed, 
the  third  was  reprieved,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  more  desperate  rebels,  reinforced  by  cle- 

r  •  r  T   •   i          •!•  •  .    Rl 

serters  rrom  some  regiments  or  Irish  militia,  remained  ra 
in  arms  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  the  dwarf 
woods  of  Killaughram,  near  Enniscorthy.  These  de- 
sperate banditti,  who  had  stiled  themselves  Babes  of  the 
Wood,  compelled  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  take 
refuse  in  towns.  The  woods  were  scoured  by  the  army, 
and  cleared  of  their  predatory  inhabitants,  and  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  to  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
party  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  whose  range  and 
haunts  were  much  more  extensive  and  difficult  of 
access,  continued  under  two  chiefs  of  the  names  of 
Holt  and  Racket,  to  annoy  the  country  for  a  longer 
time,  and  in  a  more  formidable  degree ;  issuing  sud- 
denly from  their  fastnesses  to  perpetrate  burnings  and 
massacres,  and  retiring  before  troops  could  arrive  to 
intercept  them.  Harassed  incessantly  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  yeomen  and  soldiery,  the  numbers  of  the  banditti 


situation  I  stood  in,  was  in  my  mind  an  insuperable  objection,  if 
there  had  been  no  other.  Besides,  it  seemed,  that  to  save  th* 
lives  of  Bond  and  Byrne,  enough  had  signed  their  self-sacrifice  to 
Induce  the  ministers,  already  sated  with  blood,  {as  you  and  Lord 
Clare  appeared  to  be  when  we  met)  to  acquiesce  j  but  in  this  I 
vas  deceived  5  a  council  sat  on  the  fate  of  Byrne — he  was  executed.v 
In  this  barter  of  blood,  although  you  had  lessened  your  qua-ilum 
by  half,  yet  you  raised  your  demands  for  the  price  of  the  other, 
and  proposed  to  those,  who  had  signed  the  paper,  that  they  should 
deliver  up  names.1' 

2  K  2 
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1798.  gradually  diminished.  Hacket  was  killed  near  Arklow. 
Holt  surrendered  for  transportation  to  the  Earl  of 
Povverscourt ;  and  these  bands  of  robbers  at  length 

illy  disappeated. 
Royal  mcs-      Not\\  iths?anding  the  disastrous  state  of  the  coun- 

snge  to  par-  . 

Lament,      try,  the  parliament   ceased  not  to  sit  irom   time  to 
time,    as    exigencies    required.       On     the    17th    of 
July,   Lord   Castlereagh  presented,  to  the   house   of 
commons   a   message   from  his  excellency,  that    his 
Majesty,    ever    disposed   to  exert  as  far  as    possible 
his    royal    prerogative    of    mercy,    and    to     receive 
again   under    his   royal    protection    those,   \vho    by 
the   arts   of  wicked   and    designing    men    hud    been 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  had  signified  his  gra- 
cious intention  of  granting  his  general  and  free  pardon 
for  all  offences  committed  on  or  before  a  certain  day, 
upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  exceptions,  as 
might  be  compatible  with  the  public  safety  ;  for  car- 
rying  which  benevolent  purpose  into  execuiion,  his 
Majesty  has  signified  his  gracious  intention  of  sanc- 
tioning, in  the  usual  form,  by  his  royal  signature,  a 
bill  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  its  being  submitted 
to  parliament  for  their  concurrence.     Arid  that  his 
Majesty  had  also  directed  his  excellency  to  lay  before 
them  several  important  papers,  relating  to  the  rebel- 
lion.     The    message    also    recommended    measures 
for    ascertaining    the    losses    of,    and    indemnifying 
the  suffering  loyalists;    and    pledged   unceasing  ac- 
tivity and  vigor  against  such,  as  should  remain  in 
arms  against  hi  ty's  peace.     This  message  v 

ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals,   and  to  be 
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ferred  to  a  secret  committee  of  thirteen,  including  the     1/93. 
speaker  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  before  which 
the  papers  mentioned  in  the  message  were  laid. 

The  attorney-general  on  the  1 7th  of  the  month  Acts  of  at- 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Lord  amnesty, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Cornelius  Grogan,  and  Beau-  demnifica- 
champ  Bagenal  Harvey  deceased  :  for  which  purpose 
several  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar.  Similar 
proceedings  were  also  had  in  the  house  of  lords.  This 
act  of  severity,  and  supplementary  vengeance  upon  the 
unoffending  widow  and  orphan,  appeared  to  many  rather 
the  posthumous  issue  of  the  late,  than  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  present  system.  A  bill  of  general 
amnesty  was  passed  in  the  course  of  the  session,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Napper  Tandy,  and  about  thirty 
others,  chiefly  fugitives  in  France.  A  bill  was  also 
passed  for  granting  compensation  to  such  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects,  as  had  sustained  losses  in  their 
property,  in  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  and 
commissioners  were  named  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  system  of  moderation  and  mercy  pursued  by  System  of 

moderation 

Lord  Cornwallis  was   particularly  seasonable  at  this  introduced 

by  Lord 

crisis,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Ge- 
neral  Hunter  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  people ;  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  judicious  and  zealous  exertions  of  Major 
Fitzgerald,  who  by  the  special  appointment  of  the 
British  government,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  act 
under  the  commander  in  chief,  in  the  laudable  work 
of  doing  impartial  justice  and  quieting  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  country  people  were 

2  K  3 
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1/5)8.      generally  deterred  from  applying  for  protection,  as  the 
yeomen  continued  with  indiscriminate  barbarity  to  fire 
the  cabins  and  shont   every  inhabitantthat  moved  out 
of  them:   the  melancholy  consequence  of  which  had 
nearly  brought  on  the  extermination  of  an  extensive 
and  populous  tract  of  the  county  of  Wcxford,  called 
the  Macomores.  Applications,  supported  by  affidavits, 
had  been  made  to  government,  by'different  magistrates 
in  Gorey  and  its  vicinity,  complaining,  that  this  range 
of  country   was  infested   v/ith  constant  meetings  of 
rebels,  who  committed  every  species  of  outrage ;  the 
viceroy  crediting  the  magistrates  was  justly  indignant, 
that  his  clemency  was  abused  ;   and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  diiTerv-nt  generals  and  other  commanding  of- 
ficers,   contiguous  to  the  devoted  tract,    to  form  a 
line  along  its  extent  on  the  western  border,  and  at 
both  ends,  north  and  south,  on  the  land  side,  so  as 
to  Lave  no  resource  to  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who 
were  to  be  indiscriminately  slaughtered    by  the  sol- 
diery,  or    driven    into  the   sea.     The  execution  of 
tHs  severe  and  exemplary  measure  was  fortunately 
entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  General  Hunter,  who, 
through  the  honest    exertions   of  Major  Fitzgerald, 
discovered,   in  time,  the  inhuman  tendency  of  the 
misrepresentation,   that   had  produced    these  terrific 
orders.     Whenever  any  of  the   inhabitants  of  this1 
district  attempted  to  stir  out  of  it  to  obtain  protection, 
the  soldiery  and  yeomanry  waited  their  return  in  ambush, 
and  slaughtered  every  one  they  could  overtake.     They 
made  incursions  into  the  country,  fired  into  the  houses, 
and  never  failed  to  aim  at  every  living  creature,  that 
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ventured  abroad.  By  the  frequency  of  these  out-  J798- 
rages,  such  houses  as  remained  unburned  were  of 
course  crowded  with  several  families  ;  a/id  this  aggre- 
gation encreascd  at  each  succeeding  incursion.  At 
last  most  of  the  inhabitants  from  necessity  took  refuge 
on  the  hills,  and  armed  themselves  with  every  weapon 
they  could  procure.  Major  Fitzgerald  went  into  the 
midst  of  this  harassed  peasantry,  ensured  them  pro- 
tection from  military  depredators  and  murderers,  and 
no  subjects  could  be  more  loyal  and  subordinate. 

Mr.  Hawtrey  White,  captain  of  the  Ballaghkcen  ca-  Ejects  of 

i  j         .        .  c     i_  r         i  false  infOr- 

valry,  and  a  justice  or  the  peace  for  the  county,  gave  mation. 
such  specific  and  alarming  information  to  government, 
as  induced  the  commanding  officer  at  Gorey  to  quit 
the  town,  and  encamp  on  a  hill  above  it.  Major  Fitz- 
gerald enquired  into  and  reported  the  information  un- 
founded. Upon  this  Mr.  Hawtrey  White  was  ordered 
to  Wexford,  and  put  under  arrest ;  on  his  persisting 
in  his  information,  he  was  conducted  to  the  spot  (an 
island)  where  he  asserted  the  rebels  were  encamped. 
No  such  island,  however,  was  to  be  discovered.  Mr. 
Hawtrey  White  was  conducted  back  to  Wexford,  and 
General  Hunter  determined  to  bring  him  to  a  court- 
martial.  Many  gentlemen  and  ladies  interfered  to 
prevent  such  investigation,  representing  that  Mr. 
White's  age  might  have  subjected  him  to  the  impo- 
sition of  fabrications:  and  the  firmness  of  i  he  general 
gave  way  to  solicitation.  Notwithstanding  Lord  An- 
cram,  and  after  him  Sir  James  Fowlis,  acted  as  pre- 
sidents of  courts  martial  with  the  utmost  honour  and. 
integrity,  which  inspired  confidence  throughout  the 
8  K4 
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country,  and  induced  manv,  who  were  conscious  of 
their  integrity,  to  submit  to  trial,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  dared  to  do  ;  yet  in  too  many 
instances  elsewhere  the  grossest  perjuries  were  encou- 
raged against  truth  and  justice,  to  the  shedding  of 
much  innocent  blood  *, 

*  As  to  this  Mr.  Hay  instances  in  the  execution  of  Mr.  Kearney, 
a  brewer,  for  attending  the  execution  of  some  soldiers,  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  from  Wexford,  $nd  the  burning  of  the  barn 
at  Sculb.oogue,  when  lie  was  actually  in  prison  at  Wexford, 
and  seen  there  en  the  very  day  and  hour,  to  which  the  false 
witnesses  swore.  He  recounts  the  like  execution  of  a  Mr. 
L)ir  t.-reux  at  Cork,  whose  trial  is  published,  after  which  the 
perjured  witness  informed  against  another  person  of  the  same 
name  alleging,  that  they  had  now  discovered  the  right  Mr.  Deve- 
reux.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  learn  the  character 
of  Mr,  Hay's  history  from  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  had  such  ample 
means  of  knowing  the  truth. 

«<  Dullln,  December  14,  1802. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  Rfc  ruRrc,  with  my  thanks  for  your  polite  attention, 
ft  the  manuscripts  you  were  so  kind  as  to  leave  for  my  perusal. 
"  Am  exceedingly  glad  to  find,  through  the  *-holc  of  your  com- 
"  pilation,  so  strict  an  observance  of  facts,  which  chiefly  came 
"  under  my  cognizance  a-  iinjor.  It  is  with  pleasure 

"  I  observe  also  your  adherence  to  truth  and  impartiality,  free 
"  from  the  rancorous  spirit  cf  party-fabrication,  which  is  the  true 
*'  criterien,  ihr.t  exalts  the  historian  above  the  class  of  party  scrib- 
"  biers,  wh«i  •;vidly  as  unerring  truth  unveils  itself, 

"  .-•  vinpiific-d  hi  tht-pastsn:  ;imcs.     J  give  you 

"  niMch  credit  in  iuit  ,  ci'.Minp;,  ns  yen  inight  for  your  unrcniir 
"  si  ne  respectable  persons; 

"  for,  indeed,  if  they  are  nol  \  .  ,.il  and  very  insensible, 

'f  liie  compunctions  of  their  cop  i/us!.  be  sutlicitntly  tor- 
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Happy  for  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  the  i79S. 
French  government  was  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  Humbert 
of  feeble  politicians,  who,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  had  unaccountably  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  With  that  lazy  afterthought, 
that  marks  the  folly  of  a  bad  statesman,  the  French 
detached  a  small  force  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  under 
the  command  of  General  Humbert,  who  on  the  22d 
of  August  landed  at  Killala.  They  entered  the  bay 
under  English  colours,  and  the  feint  succeeded  so  well  *, 
that  two  sons  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fishing  boat,  were  presently  surprized 
to  find  themselves  prisoners.  The  whole  armed  force 
in  the  place  did  not  exceed  fifty  men,  all  protestants. 
About  eight  on  that  evening  a  terrified  messenger  an- 
nounced to  the  bishop,  that  300  of  the  French  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  cavalry  officers  rode 
off  directly  to  Ballina.  The  yeomanry  and  fencibles 
drew  up  before  the  castle  gate,  but  seeing  two  of  their 
corps  fall,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled. 
Nineteen  yeomen  were  taken  and  ordered  into  close 
custody  at  the  castle.  The  French  general  marched 
into  the  castle-yard  at  the  head  of  his  officers,  and 

fe  meriting.     There  is  little  doubt  of  your  labours  meeting  their 
ff  due  reward  from  an  unprejudiced  public,  which  is  the  wish  of 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  B.  E.  FITZGERALD." 
"  To  Edward  Hay,  Esq. 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  Killala's  interesting  and  authentic  narrative 
of  this  transaction  throughout. 
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J"98-  assured  the  bishop,  that  he  and  his  people  should  be 
treated  with  reepectful  attention,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  taken  by  the  French  troops,  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  support ;  a  promise 
which,  as  long  as  those  troops  continued  in  Killala, 
•was  religiously  observed.  The  bishop's  castle  was 
made  the  head-quarters  of  Humbert,  who  on  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  began  his  military  operations  by 
pushing  forward  to  Ballina  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  he  had  mounted  on  the 
best  horses  he  could  seize.  A  green  flag  was  mounted 
over  the  castle  gate,  with  the  inscription  Erin  go  Bragh, 
importing  an  invitation  to  the  country  people  to  join 
the  French.  Their  cause  was  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
immediate  delivery  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
to  the  new  levies  of  the  country.  Property  was  to  be 
inviolable.  Ready  money  was  to  come  over  in  the 
ships  expected  every  day  from  France.  In  the  mean 
time,  whatever  was  bought  was  paid  for  in  drafts  on 
the  future  directory.  The  first  J80O  of  the  natives, 
that  offered  their  service  received  complete  clothing. 
The  next  ICKX)  received  arms  and  clothing,  but  no 
shoes  or  stockings.  Arms  were  given  to  5500. 
Humbert  Humbert  left  Killala  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition 

puts  Gciif-     .  . 

mi  Lake  to    m  the  possession  of  2OO  men   arid  six  officers,  ana 

flight  at  .... 

on  tie  25th  took  possession  of  Ballina,  whence  the 
garrison  fled  on  his  approach.  The  next  morning, 
with  eight  hundred  of  his  own  men,  about  fifteen 
hundred  Irish,  and  two  small  curricle  guns,  he  ad- 
vanced over  the  mountains  to  Castlcbar,  by  ways 
generally  deemed  impassable  to  an  army.  The  French 
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were  at  seven  o'clock  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  1798- 
before  which  our  army  had  taken  their  position 
on  a  rising  ground.  Our  artillery  at  first  made 
such  execution  among  the  French,  that  they  in- 
stantly fell  back  some  paces.  They  then  filed  off 
in  small  parties  to  the  right  and  left,  and  assailed 
our  troops  in  flank,  who  had  scarcely  fired  a  second 
round,  when  the  royal  army  seized  with  a  panic 
broke  on  all  sides.,  and  fled  in  extreme  confusion 
through  the  town  on  the  road  to  Tuam.  General 
Lake  is  reported  .to  have  given  an  order  for  retreating, 
although  he  had  under  him  60OO  men*.  Such  was 
the  panic  of  our  troops  on  this  fetal  occasion,  that  they 
never  halted  till  they  reached  the  town  of  Tuam, 
nearly  forty  English  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Our  loss  in  artillery  consisted  of  fourteen  pieces,  of 
which  four  were  curricle  guns  :  of  that  of  the  cara- 

*  This  disgraceful  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  face  of  so 
•mall  a  force  has  been  variously  represented  by  different  writers, 
whose  motives  we  cannot  develop.  The  Bishop  of  Killala 
thus  evades  direct  censure.  (Narrative,  p.  45.)  "The  writer 
of  this  narrative  professes  only  to  describe  what  he  saw  and  felt. 
It  is  not  his  business  therefore,  if  he  were  competent  to  the  task, 
to  trace  the  events  of  an  invasion,  the  first  successes  of  which 
caused  so  much  astonishment,  or  to  bhevv  by  what  means  a  hand- 
ful of  men  continued  so  long  to  brave  the  force  of  a  whole  king- 
dom j  men,  who,  from  the  time  they  missed  their  reinforcements 
from  home,  confessed  their  belief,  that  they  were  no  more  than 
11  forlorn  hope  sent  to  annoy  ihe  enemies  of  their  country  ;  and, 
that  duty  done,  expected  every  hour  to  be  forced  to  surrendsr 
themselves  prisoners  of  war." 

Gordon's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  286. 
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bineers,  no  return  was  made  ;  -our  loss  of  men  was 
never  stated,  nor  that  of  the  French  ever  known. 
lord  Corn-  The  Marquis  Cornwallis,  from  the  first  intelligence 
•arches  of  the  invasion,  had,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
2emy.tbe  of  the  invading  army,  been  so  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  rekindling  the  smothered  flarrre  of  rebellion,  as  to 
have  determined  to  march  in  person  against  the 
enemy,  with  so  formidable  a  force,  as  effectually  to 
intimidate  the  abettors  of  rebellion  in  the  country,  he 
was  about  to  march  through.  He  arrived  on  the  4th 
of  September  at  Hollymount,  fourteen  miles  from 
Castlebar,  where  he  received  intelligence,  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  post  and  marched  to 
Foxford.  After  the  victory  at  Castlebar,  the  French 
received  great  accessions  of  Irish  peasantry  to  their 
standard.,  who  encreased  indeed  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  but  proved  of  no  effectual  aid  :  they  had  been 
taugh:  to  expect  far  more  powerful  co-operation  from 
the  Irish. 

fYo~rr«<  of  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  at  Coloony, 
received  an  important  check  from  Colonel  Vereker, 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  Militia,  who  had  marched 
from  Sligo  with  about  two  hundred  imantry,  thirty 
.^oons,  and  t\vo  curricle  guns.  After  an  action  of 
about  an  hour,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the 
Io<5s  of  his  artillery,  to  Sligo,  whence  he  withdrew 
li:>  little  army  to  Ballyshannon.  This  Opposition  is 
supposed  to  have  caused  the  French  general  to  relin- 
quish his  design  on  S'uVo.  lie  directed  his  march  by 
Di  ummahair  toward  Mail'  -i-hamilton  in  the  county  of 
Lcitrim,  having  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  left  three 
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six-pounders  dismounted  on  the  road,  and  thrown  1793« 
five  pieces  of  artillery  into  the  river  at  Drummahair. 
In  approaching  Manorhamilton  he  suddenly  wheeled 
to  the  right,  taking  his  way  by  Drumkerim,  per- 
haps with  design,  if  possible,  of  reaching  Granard 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  where  an  alarming 
insurrection  had  taken  place,  Crawford's  troops  hung 
so  close  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  as  to  come 
to  action  with  it  on  the  7th,  between  Drumshambo- 
and  Ballynamore,  in  which  they  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss.  The  French  are  said  to  have  mis- 
taken this  force  for  the  van-guard  of  the  British  army, 
and  to  have  been  thereby  prevented  from  attempting 
to  surround  it. 

The  French  army  passing  the  Shannon  at  Ballintfa,  Theft*?* 
arrived  at  Ballinamuck  on  the  8th  of  September,  so  *"' 
closely  followed  by  the  troops  of  Colonel  Crawford 
and  General  Lake,  that  its  rear  guard  was  unable  to 
destroy  the  bridge  at  Ballintra,  to  impede  the  pursuit ; 
while  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  grand  army,  having 
crossed  the  same  river  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  marched 
)y  Mohill  to  Saint- Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Long- 
:ord,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  front,  on  their 
way  to  Granard  ;  or  should  they  proceed,  to  surround 
them  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  In  this 
desperate  situation,  Humbert  arranged  his  forces,  with 
no  other  object,  as  it  must  be  presumed,  than  to  main- 
lain  the  honor  of  the  French  arms.  The  rear-guard 
having  been  attacked  by  Colonel  Crawford,  about  two 
hundred  of  the  French  infantry  surrendered.  The 
rest  continued  to  defend  themselves  for  above  half  an 
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'/QQ-  hour,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  the  main  body  of 
General  Lake's  army,  they  also  surrendered,  after 
they  had  nvjde  Lord  Roden^  and  a  body  of  dragoons 
prisoners.  His  lordship  had  precipitately  advanced 
into  the  French  lines  to  obtain  their  surrender.  The 
rebel  auxiliaries,  who  had  accompanied  the  French  to 
this  fatal  held,  being  excluded  from  quarter,  fled  in 
all  directions:  five  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in 
the  pursuit;  about  one  thousand  escaped.  The  loss 
of  our  troops  was  officially  stated  at  three  privates 
killed,  twelve  wounded,  throe  missing,  and  one  officer 
wounded.  The  troops  of  General  Humbert  were 
found,  when  prisoners,  to  consist  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  privates,  and  ninety-six  officers,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  two,  hundred  men  since  their 
landing  at  Killala  on  the  I22d  of  August*.  The  re- 
maining efforts  of  the  rebels,  were  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  town  of  Gianard.  Their  plan 
was  in  case  of  success  to  attack  the  town  of  Cavan, 
where  considerable  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition 

*  As  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  this  eventful  era,  that  aa 
invasion  may  be  attempted  either  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain,  it 
may  be  useful  to  reflect,  that  in  the  heart  of  an  armed  kingdom 
a  pitiful  detachment  of  ehven  hundred  Fn-nch  infantry,  routed  * 
select  body  of  »ix  thousand  men  posted  to  receive  them,  provided 
th-.m  selves  with  ordnance  and  ammunition  from  our  stores,  took 
.il  towns,  marched  ]£0  miles  through  a  country,  in  which 
there  was  an  army  of  150,000  men,  and  kept  arms  in  their  hand* 
for  seventeen  days.  But  it  was  that  army,  which  the  unten> 
policing  and  gallant  Abercrombie  had,  on  the  26th  of  the  preced- 
ing February,  found  in  such  a  stale  of  licentiovsnest,  thai 
render  il  formidable  to  every  one  but  the  entmy. 
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were  deposited.     In  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  they     '798. 
had  first  ris?n  to  ar,?ist  the  invaders,  they  still  perse- 
vered in *a  state  of  insurrection.     Castlebar,  which  on 
its  evacuation  by. the  French,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  King's  troops,  was  also  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
a  body  of  two  thousand  rebels.     On  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, thirty-two  days  after  the  landing  of  the  French 
force,  and  fifteen  after  its  capture,  at  Ballinamuck,  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  men  with  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
arrived -at  Killala,  under  the  command  of  Major  Ge- 
neral Trench.     After  a  more  spirited,  than  judicious 
resistance  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  rebels  were  forced 
to  disperse.     In  the  action  and  flight  they  lost  about 
four  hundred  men.    The  town  of  Killala,  thus  recover- 
ed by  his  Majesty's  forces,  had  been  32  days  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  and  rebels*.     The  court-martial 
began  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  sat  in  the 'house  of 
Mr.  Morrison.     It   had   to  try   seventy-five  prisoners 
at  Killala,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  at  Ballina,  besides 
others,  who  might  be  brought  in  daily.     The  two  first 
persons  tried  at  this  tribunal  were  General  Bellew  and 
Mr.  Richard  Bourke.     Their  tiial  was  short.     They 

were  found  guilty  in  the  evening,  and  hanged  the 

. 

*  Of  the  transactions,  which  occurred  at  Killala  during  that 
period,  the  bishop's  candid  narrative  is  a  most  interes  ing  and 
authentic  historical  document,  and  extreme'./  honorable  to  the 
writer.  It  evinces  a  genuine  goodness  of"  heart,  and  a  mind" 
so  cultivated,  so  candid,  so  elevated  above  vulgar  prejudices  and 
the  servile  fear  of  party,  as  to  discern  and  public!/  acknowledge 
the  virtues  of  an  euemy. 
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i^pg      next  morning.     Roger  Macguire  was  found  guilty^ 
"^ but  remanded  to  prison,  and  afterwards  transported 
to  Botany  Bay.     His  father,  the  brewer,  was  hanged  j 
some  others  were  executed.    /Thus  ended  the  rebel- 
lion, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  various  insur- 
gencies in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  accounts,  the  loss  of  the 
army  amounted  to  1 9,70O ;  that  of  the  rebels  and 
Conse-        fugitives  exceeded  50.000. 

quences  of 

the  rebel-         The  consequences  and  effects  of  the  rebellion  now 

1km. 

put  down,  command  attention  to  the  progress  towards 
that  important  event,  the  incorporate  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  so  closely  followed  it.     Fierce  as 
was  the  contest  during  this  unfortunate  warfare,  the 
parliament  continued  to  legislate  during  the  whole  of 
its  continuance.     In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  examination  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels 
v.  cut  forward  before  the  secret  committees  of  both 
houses,  and  their  reports  were  then  published.     Go- 
vernment was  anxious,  that  these  reports  should  gain 
universal  credit.     On  the  other  side,  advertisements 
-appeared  in  the   more  popular  prints   cautioning  the 
public  against  giving  them  credit.     On    the   Gth  of 
September,  Lord  Clare  made  a  special  report  from 
the  committee  of  secrecy  founded  on  these  advertise- 
ments, informing  the   house,  that  they  had  thought 
it  their  duty  to  examine  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Em- 
met, and  Dr.  M'Neven,  with  respect  to  such  -idvertitie- 
inenis,  in  order  to   ascertain,  whether   they  intended 
to  contradict  or  retract  any  thing,  which  they    had 
theretofore  deposed  before  the  committee.     And  their 
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.Several  examinations  and  oaths  made  and  signed  on  1793. 
that  day,  were  submitted  to  the  house,*.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  anxious  to  convince  the  nation,  that  a  real 
change  of  system  was  adopted  by  government, 
published  a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Al- 
though this  measure  had  not  the  desired  success,  yet 
was  it  not  followed  up  by  harshness  or  cruelty  to 
inflame  the  expiring,  or  to  provoke  a  new  insurgency. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  parliament  was  pro-  Prorogation 
rogued  in  the  usual   form,    and    his  excellency  de-  mem. 
livered  a  very  interesting  speech  from  the  throne  f. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  sudden  change  of  Cau»e  of 
system  should  gratify  the  supporters  of  the  late  mea«  waiiis  being 
sures  of  coercion  and  blood.  The  most  devoted 
friends  of  Lord  Camden  were  the  first  to  oppose 
and  reprobate  the  measures  of  his  successor.  The 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who  ranked  as  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  for  rigor 
and  severity.  Disliked  at  first,  Marquis  Cornwallis 
soon  became  execrated  by  the  Orangemen:  they 
attempted  to  vilify  him  by  the  appellation  of  Croppy 
Corny*  On  the  13th  of  October  a  court-martial}, 


*  8  Lords'  Jdbrqalj  p.  l?l.  . 

t  It  is  to  be  seen",  Hist.  Rev.  yol.  III.  p.  8"03. 

$  This  court  martial  was  holden  in  the  barracks,  at  Dublin/  by 
order  of  Lieutenant  Central  Craig.  Besides  the  president  it  con  • 
listed  of 

Major  Brown,  R.  I.  D.  Captain  Irwin,  Fermanagh. 

Captain  Qoge,  ditto  Captain  Carter,  R.  I.  D. 

Captain  Leslie,  Fermanagh         Lieutenant  Sumrrlers,  68th. 

The  particulars  "of  this  moving  case  are  retailed,  Hist.  Rev.  vol. 
Ill,  p.  810. 

2  1 
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1798-  of  which  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  was  the  president, 
sat  on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Wollaghan,  a  yeoman, 
charged  with  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  Thomas 
Dogherty.  Every  aggravating  circumstance  was  fully 
proved.  No  attempt  was  made  to  contradict  any  part 
of  the  evidence,  but  a  justification  of  the  horrid 
murder  was  set  up, as  having  been  committed  under  an 
order  of  the  commanding  officer :  that,  if  the  yeomea 
should  meet  with  any,  whom  they  knew  or  suspected 
to  be  rebels,  they  needed  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing them  in,  but  were  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  That 
it  was  almost  the  daily  practice  of  the  corps  to  go 
out  upon  scouring  parties  *.  This  defence  was  con- 
firmed by  one  private,  one  sergeant,  and  two  lieu- 
tenants of  yeomanry.  Captain  Archer  swore,  that 
he  had  always  found  Wollaghan  a  sober  and  diligent 
man;  ready  to  obey  his  officers,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  an  acquisition  to  the  corps.  Captain  Gore 
deposed  in  like  manner,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  corps  to  scour  the  country  with  an  officer,  and 
verily  believed  the  yeomen  understood  it  was  their 
duty  to  shoot  any  rebel  they  met  with,  or  suspected 
to  be  such ;  and  the  deponent  had  heard,  thatother corps 

*  These  scouring  parties  were  so  much  matters  of  course, 
.  that  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  officers  on  this  trial, 
they  were  considered  as  acts  of  military  duty  :  nay,  so  bru- 
talized were  many  of  these  corps,  that  they  spoke  of  them  as  a 
diversion,  which  they  called  partridge  shooting  and  grousing! 
they  hunted,  not  unfrequently,  with  dogs  in  the  brakes,  hedgei, 
ditches,  and  woods  to  spring  any  unfortunate  peasant,  that  might 
have  concealed  himself  from  the  fury  of  these  blood  hunters,  whom 
they  instantly  shot. 
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had  similar  directions  in  other  districts.  Here  the 
defence  closed,  and  the  court  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
When  the  minutes  of  this  court-martial  in  the  usual 
way  were  laid  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  his  excel- 
lency was  pleased  *  to  disapprove  of  the  sentence, 

*  The  following  it  the  official  letter  to  General  Craig. 
"  Dublin  Casllt,  18th  October,  17 


«  Su, 

rr  HAVING  laid  before  the  lord-lieutenant  the  pro-i 
•"  ceedings  of  a  general  court-martial,  held  by  your  orders  in 
*'  Dublin  Barracks,  on  Saturday  the  13th  instant,  of  which  Colonel 
"  the  Earl  of  Euniskillen  is  president,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
"  you  that  his  excellency  entirely  disapproves  of  the  sentence  of 
«r  the  above  court  martial,  acquitting  Hugh  Wollaghan  of  a 
•'  cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  of  which,  by  the  clearest  evi- 
"  dence,  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty. 

*«  Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the  court  martial  to  be  immediately 
"  dissolved,  and  directs  that  Hugh  Wollaghan  shall  be  dismissed 
*'  from  the  corps  of  yeomanry  in  which  he  served,  and  that  he 
**  shall  not  be  received  into  any  other  corps  of  yeomanry  in  this 
"  kingdom. 

"  Hi«  excellency  further  desires,  that  the  above  may  be  read  to 
"the  president  and  the  members  of  the  court  martial  in  open 
••  court. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«'  H.  TAYLOR,  Sec. 
"  Lieut.  Gen.  Craig,  &c.  &c. 

"  P.  S.  1  am  also  directed,  that  a  new  court-martial  may  be  im- 
•*  mediately  convened  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners,  as  may  be 
•«  brought  before  them,  and  that  none  of  the  officers,  who  sat  upon 
**  Hugh  Wollaghan  be  admitted  as  members/' 
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1798     dissolve  the  court  martial,  and  incapacitate  the  mem- 
bers from  sitting  on  any  other. 
Trial  and        Mr.   Theobald    Wolfe    Tone    was    properly    the 

death  of 


founder  of  the  Irish  Union,  which  terminated  in  the 

b:ild  Wolfe 

Tone.         late  fatal  rebellion.     After  he  had  fled  from  the  arm 
of  justice  in  the  year  1795,  he  was  of  all  the  Irish 
fugitives  the  most  favored  and  attended   to  by  the 
French  government.     He  obtained  a  commission  in 
their  army.     He  was  taken  prisoner  on  board  a  frigate 
in   the  autumn  of  1798,    and   brought  to   trial  by 
court-martial  on  Saturday,  the    10th  of    November. 
He    appeared  in  court  in  his  French  uniform,  and 
pleaded    guilty    to  the    crime,  with  which  he  stood 
charged  j  alleging,  that  what  he  had  once  done,  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  deny.     He  then  delivered  in 
several   documents,  which  proved  his  brevet  for  the 
rank  of  chef '  de  brigade,  and  a  letter  of  service,   both 
having  the  signatures  of  the  president  of  the  French 
Directory  and  the  minister  of  war.     He  expressed 
his   desire   to  be   indulged   with    death  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  to  be  shot  by  files  of  grenadiers,  as 
were  Charette  and  Sombreuil.     The  next  evening  he 
was  informed,  that  he  must  suffer,  on  the  next  day  as 
others  taken   in   war  against   their  King.     He  des- 
perately   attempted   to    anticipate    the    execution  by 
cutting  his  own  throat.  A  military  surgeon  pronounced 
the  wound  not  mortal,  though  extremely  dangerous. 
In  the  mean  time  a  motion  was  made  in  his  majesty's 
court  of  King's  Bench ,  then  sitting,  to  arrest  execu- 
tion, grounded  on  an  affidavit  sworn  by  the  father  of 
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the  prisoner,  that  he  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  1798; 
sentenced  to  death,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  though  he  did  not  belong  to  his 
Majesty's  army,  while  his  Majesty's  court  of  King's 
Bench  was  sitting,  before  which  the  prisoner  might 
have  been  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Curran 
moved  for  an  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  up  the  prisoner 
imtantefj  which  was  granted,  but  he  could  not  be 
removed  into  court  without  danger  of  instant  death. 
The  return  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  post- 
poned  for  some  days,  during  which  he  died.  Thus 
ignominiously  ended  a  man,  whose  qualities  and 
talents,  if  rightly  directed,  would  have  graced  the 
noblest  cause. 

Notwithstanding  Ireland  had  suffered  so  much  from  E 
the  violence  and  cruelty  of  both  parties,  yet  in  defi-  anr<iby  what 
ance  of  the  conciliatory  exertions  of  the  chief  gover-  raean! 
nor,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingom,  and  particularly 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  Orange  associations 
were  multiplied,  and  disunion,  hatred,  and  religious 
acrimony  increased  upon  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion*.    The  continuance  and  extension  of  Orang- 

*  There  may  be  seen  in  the  Historical  Review,  vol.  III.  p. 
815,  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench,  upon  an  information 
against  Messrs.  White  and  Goring,  two  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  for  obstructing  loyal  magistrates  tind  officers  in 
their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  most  turbulent 
parts  of  the  county. 

It  appeared  that  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  disturbance  in 
the  country,  they  procured  and  employed  yeomen  to  fabricate 
pike  handles,  which  they  afterwards  pretended  to  discover  in 
consequence  of  iecret  information.  That  these  corps  of  yeomanry 
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1798-     ism  necessarily  perpetuated  religious  differences,  riveted 

^^V4^^ 

disaffection,  and  sharpened  rancour  through  the  nation. 

consisted  of  the  indigent  tenantry  of  their  captain,  to  whom  they 
paid  rack-rents  for  lands  holden  of  him,  and  had  no  other  way  of 
discharging  their  rents  but  by  their  pay,  which  the  captain  usually 
received  and  retained  in  discharge  of  his  rent ;  and  that  they  were 
kept  on  permanent  duty  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  per- 
manent pay.  That  there  was  no  appearance  of  tumult  or  insur- 
rection in  the  country  ;  but  that  these  persons  circulated  false 
reports  of  it's  disturbed  situation,  in  order  to  answer  their 
own  purposes  ;  that  persons  were  taken  up,  detained  in  pri- 
son, and  fined  under  the  timber  act  for  the  concealment  of 
these  pike  handles,  which  were  afterwards  discovered  to  have 
been  hidden  by  the  procurement  of  the  persons,  who  found  them. 
The  impunity,  connivance,  and  countenance  from  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  acquittals  of  the  guilty  by  Orange  Juries  and 
Orange  Courts  Martial,  were  attended  with  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences, as  appears  in  the  case  of  Doyle  v.  Fitzgerald,  which  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  alarming  provocation  throughout  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  plaintiff" was  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Cariick 
upon  Su)  r,  the  defendant  Mr.  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the 
sheriff  of  Tippcrary.  Theplaintiffhad  been  seized  in  the  street  by 
the  defendant,  in  order  to  be  flagellated.  In  vain  did  he  urge 
his  innocence,  which  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  place.  He  begged  to  have  Captain 
Jephson  sent  for,  the  commander  of  the  yeomanry,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  :  that  \va.s  refused.  He  offered  to  go  to  instant 
execution,  if  the  least  trace  of  guilt  appeared  against  him  on  en- 
quiry :  that  was  also  refused.  Bail  was  offered  to  any  amount  for 
his  appt-a.aLce  :  No,  says  the  sheriff";  I  know  by  his  face  that  he 
is  a  traitor,  a  Jcinnelite  scoundrel.  The  plaintiff  was  tied  to  the 
whipping  post :  he  received  one  hundred  lashes  till  his  ribs  ap- 
pe  .red  :  he  then  h;:d  his  breeches  let  down,  and  received  fifty 
more  lashes  cm  his  posteriors.  The  young  man's  innocence  was 
aftc-i  wards  established.  He  applied  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress  ; 
the  action  was  t:nd  ;it  Clonmell  assizes:  the  facts  were  full/ 
and  lie  defendant  was  acquitted  by  an  Orange  jury. 
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The  systematic  perseverance  of  Government  in  1793. 
the  wicked  policy  of  dividing  the  country,  by  keep-  Fir*t  at- 
ing  up  an  English  or  Protestant  ascendancy,  had  taken  inTorp'rar 
too  deep  root,  to  be  suddenly  moved  by  any  system 
however  plausibly  or  powerfully  introduced.  It  was 
in  the  special  commission  from  the  British  Cabinet 
to  Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  avail  himself  of  every 
rising  circumstance,  to  forward  and  bring  about 
the  important  political  measure  of  an  union  with 
Great  Britain.  A  more  arduous  undertaking  was 
never  attempted.  It  produced  instantly  a  new  fer- 
ment in  the  public  mind,  and  engaged  every  man 
having  a  stake  in  the  kingdom  in  a  new  political 
contest.  It  commenced,  however,  in  a  moment, 
when  the  nerves  of  several  of  the  members  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  others  out 
of  parliament,  were  from  the  shock  of  the  late 
rebellion  so  much  weakened,  that  they  uncondition- 
ally gave  up  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  upon 
the  subject. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  no  political  character  on   New  divU 
either  side   had  ever  touched  upon  the  question  of 
union,  but  in  terms  of  marked  reprobation.     Waving  u 
all   other    considerations,   it  is  manifest,  that  terror 
had  produced   an-  influence,    which  had   not  before 
operated  upon  many.     Even  before  the  fury  of  rebel- 
lion  had  subsided,  the  British  ministry  had  recom- 
mended preparatory  steps  to  enable  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  introduce  the  proposal  of  a  legislative  union 
with   plausibility   and  effect   on   the   first    favorable 
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1798.  opening.  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  fc 
pamphlet  was  written  or  procured  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Edward  Cook,  the  under  secretary  of  the  civil 
department.  It  was  published  anonymously  ;  but  was 
well  understood  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  British, 
as  well  as  the  new  Irish  administration.  It  was  forced 
into  extensive  circulation,  and  artfully  called  on  the 
Irish  nation  still  terrified  with  the  unallayed  horrors 
of  blood  and  carnage,  to  compare  the  cruelty  and 
vindictive  ferocity  of  the  Irish  yeomanry  towards  their 
countrymen,  with  the  pacific,  orderly,  and  humane 
conduct  of  the  English  militia,  of  which  about 
eighteen  regiments  were  then  in  that  country.  It 
magnified  to  excess  the  confidence,  which  the  concilia- 
tory conduct  of  their  chief  governor  had  inspired.  This 
pamphlet  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  official  procla- 
mation of  the  sentiments  of  government  upon  the 
question,  and  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  pro- 
duced a  general  warfare  of  the  press,  and  threw  the 
whole  nation  into  a  new  division  of  parties. 

The    most    interesting   public   meeting  upon    the 


tgairut  subject  of  the  Union  was  that  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Irish  bar  on  the  9th  of  December,  when  Mr, 
Saurin  opent-d  the  business.  After  stating  the 
question,  as  to  the  measure  and  period  of  proposing 
it,  when  the  country  was  but  just  delivered  from  a 
rebellion,  the  most  savage,  that  had  ever  scourged  a 
country,  he  moved,  "That  the  measure  of  a  legislative? 
union  of  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain  is  an  innova- 
tion, which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  and  impro-r 
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per  to  propose  at  the  present  juncture  to  this  country.*' 
The  motion  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  134 ;  32  only  opposed  it. 
A  post  assembly  of  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  com-.  Ci 

_.  ,  r     ,  .  r   -r-v    i  i-  lin 

mons,  and  citizens  or  the  city  or  Dublin  was  con-  Union, 
vened  on  the  17th  of  December;  which  referring  to  a 
variety  of  rumours,  that  were  then  in  circulation,  of 
an  intended  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  came 
to  the  following  resolutions.    "  That   by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  the  people  and  parliament  of  Ireland,  the 
trade  and  constitution  thereof  were  settled  on  prin-. 
ciples  so  liberal,  that  the  nation  had  risen  ever  since 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  consequence.     And,  that  hav- 
ing boldly  defended  the  constitution  in  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  against  the  open  and  secret  abettors  of 
rebellion,    they  were  determined  steadily  to  oppose 
any  attempt,  that  might  be  made  to  surrender  the  free 
legislation  of.  that  kingdom,  by  uniting  it  with  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain."     On  the  next  day,  at  a 
-numerous  meeting  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of 
the   city  of  Dublin,  (the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair) 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 
"  That  since  the  renunciation  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  in   the  year  of  1782  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 
the  commence  and  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  had 
eminently  encreased.   That  they  attributed  these  bless- 
ings under  Providence,    and  the  gracious  favour  of 
their  beloved  sovereign,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish 
parliament.     That  they  looked   with  abhorrence  on 
any  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  their 
parliament,  and  thereby  of  their  constitutional  right, 
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J/93'  and  immediate  power  to  legislate  for  themselves. 
That  impressed  with  every  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
their  king,  and  affectionate  attachment  to  British  con- 
nexion, they  conceived  that,  to  agitate  in  parliament 
a  question  of  the  legislative  Union  between  that  king- 
dom and  Great  Britain,  would  be  highly  dangerous 
and  impolitic." 
National  The  question  of  a  legislative  Union  with  Great 

ferment 

about  the    Britain,  produced  a   fever  in  the  public  mind  almost 

Union. 

equal  to  that,  which  once  raged  upon  the  Irish  Union. 
All  means  of  proselytizing  were  resorted  to  by  both 
parties.  The  news-journals  henceforward  teemed 
with  essays,  addresses,  protestations.,  puffs,  squibbs, 
censures,  and  encomiums  on  both  sides  of  this  great 
political  question.  Meetings  were  advertised  of  coun- 
ties, baronies,  parishes,  and  of  every  species  of  in- 
corporation :  religious  discriminations  indeed  were  not 
resorted  to.  Protestants,  dissenters,  and  catholics  in 
this  instance,  for  the  first  time,  were  fairly  amalgamated 
into  the  general  mass,  and  marshalled  themselves 
according  to  their  interests  or  their  convictions. 
various  re-  The  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  and  such  of  the 

soluti.  ns  . 

jtpmu  students  DS  enjoyed  scholarships,  had  also  a  meeting, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  request,  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  University  would  oppose  with  firmness 
the  projected  Union.  The  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Dublin  met,  and  protested  against  an 
Union,  as  hostile  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  The  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Westmeatfe  declared  against  it,  as  calculated  to 
44  i&Iau&t  Ireland,  and  debase  her  from  her  con.se- 
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quence  and  prosperity,  and  to  increase  the  influence  1799. 
of  the  court  in  a  formidable  degree."  The  resolutions 
of  a  meeting  at  Gal  way  were  particularly  strong ; 
reprobating  the  attempts  of  the  unionists  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  arbitrary ;  denying  the  power  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  vote  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  realm  ;  condemning  the  transfer  of 
the  right  of  legislation  to  any  foreign  country,  without 
the  general  consent  of  the  people,  as  equivalent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  existing  government,  and  as  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  from  its  tendency  to  anarchy,  ought  to 
be  resisted;  and  stigmatizing,  as  enemies  to  their 
country,  all  the  supporters  of  such  a  measure.  Mr. 
Foster  inspired  his  constituents  in  the  county  of 
Louth  with  his  own  repugnance  to  the  measure.  Nu- 
merous were  the  resolutions  entered  into  and  published 
by  different  meetings  against  it  before  the  sitting 
of  Parliament. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  the  parliament  met  Parliament 

mceis.  UnU 

according  to  the  last  prorogation,  when  his  excellencv  onpropoM-d 

...  '    »»d  oji^s- 

in  a  very  interesting  speech  upon  this  important  oc-  cd  in  the 
casion,  recommended  to  their  peculiar  consideration 
the  most  effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  strength, 
power,  and  resources  of  the  two  kingdoms.  An 
address  was  moved  in  the  lords,  which  as  usual,  was 
an  echo  of  the  speech.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Powerscourt  strongly  tending  to  reprobate  the 
measure  of  a  legislative  Union.  Other  motions  of  the 
li]ie  tendency,  were  afterwards  made  by  Lords  Glan- 
dore  and  Bellamont,  which  were  negatived  by  a  olivi- 
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1799-     sion   of  49   against    16.     Fourteen  of  the  minority 
protested  *. 


Debate  in 

the  com-  . 

mons,  and  by  which  he  did  not  mean  to  pledge  himself:  in  any 

a  majority  . 

of  one  for    manner  to  support  the  Union.      1  hat  question  would 

the  Union.  .  T         ,  .        ,    ,  ,  .    , 

stand  upon  its  own  merits,  in  this  debate^  which 
lasted  22  hours,  almost  every  member  spoke  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  warmth.  Upon 
the  division  the  ministry  carried  it  by  a  single  votef.. 
During  the  whole  of  this  first  debate  the  avenues  to 
the  house  were  crowded  with  persons  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  debate,  which  though  the  question  were 
os  t,  was  considered  a  victory  by  the  Anti-Unionists,, 
and  proclaimed  as  such  by  various  demonstrations  of 
joy  through  the  metropolis.  Some  insults  were  of« 
fered  to  members  supposed  to  be  Unionists,  as  they 
\yent  into  or  came  out  of  the  house. 

Second  de-        When    the   address    was    reported,    on    reading 
winch  the   such  part  of  it,  as  related  to  Union,  Sir  L.  Parsons  ob- 

nniustcrs 

had  a  ma-    jected  to   that  part,  which  went  to  pledge  the  house, 

jority  ol  G     J  . 

against  under  metaphors  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  legislative 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  lie  therefore 
moved  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  paragraph, 

*  V;z.  Leinster,  Bellamont,  IV  Wsci, 

Grauard,  Mountecnslicll,  V/m.  Down 

Belvedere,  Kilkenny,  &  Connor. 

A.  ran,  Bclmore,  Dunsany, 

Charleraontj  Powerscourt,  Li  s  more, 

1  A  very  minute  ir;-ort  of  this  first  debate  is  given  in  Hist. 
Jlfv.  vol.   III.   p.  827  to  WJ. 
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tthich  related  to  the  subject.  This  motion  brought 
on  another  most  interesting  debate,  which  closed 
in  a  division  of  111  for  the  rejection  against  106 
who  opposed  it.  The  public  exultation  rose  to 
a  great  height  on  this  defeat  of  the  ministry.  The 
Unionists  were  every-where  insulted  by  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  and  the  popular  journals  were 
lavish  in  their  panegyrics  of  the  Anti-Unionists: 
printed  lists  of  the  voters  were  circulated  gratis 
amongst  the  people,  in  order,  as  the  [superscription 
imported,  that  they  might  know  their  glorious  and 
virtuous  defenders,  that  every  honest  man  might  en- 
grave their  names  and  their  services  on  his  heart,  and 
hand  them  down  to  his  children's  children*. 

So  sanguine  was  the  British  minister  in  his  expec-  Union  re. 

.  commend' 

tation  or  carrying  the  measure,  that  he  would  not  edbythc 
even  await  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
senate.  Presuming  on  his  strength  in  the  Irish  as 
much  as  in  the  British  houses  of  parliament,  he 
opened  his  plan  of  operations  in  both  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  a  message  from  the 
sovereign  was  delivered  to  the  British  peers,  by  Lord 
Grenville,  recommending  an  Union  in  the  following 
terms.  "  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  unre- 
mitting industry,  with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in 
their  avowed  design  of  effecting  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
particular  attention  of  parliament:  and  his  majesty 

*  This  list  is  to  be  seen  in  Appendix  to  Historical  Revis\v» 
.No.  CXVI. 
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recommends  it  to  this  house  to  consider  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  counteractiug  and  finally  defeating 
this  design;  and  he  trusts,  that  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances,  which  have  recently  occurred  (joined  to 
the  sentiments  of  mutual  affection  and  common  in* 
terest)  will  dispose  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms 
to  provide  in  the  manner,  which  they  shall  judge 
most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final 
adjustment,  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpe* 
tuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common  security, 
and  Jo  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire."  This  message 
having  been  read,  Lord  Grenville  proposed,  that  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  ensuing  day, 
and  the  lords  summoned,  to  which  the  house  agreed. 
A  similar  message,  on  the  same  day,  was  presented  to 
the  commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  moved,  that  it 
should  be  considered  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
aken  mto  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  dayLordGrenvilleinthehou.se 


tiu  ->s  ia;e 

taken 


Lament,  of  peers  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  his 
Majesty's  message  into  consideration  ;  no  debate  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  peers  voted  an  address  of  thanks  for 
his  Majesty's  gracious  communication,  assuring  him, 
that  they  would  maturely  deliberate  on  the  subject  re- 
commended to  their  notice,  and  promote  any  adjust- 
ment for  consolidating  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  When  Mr.  Dundas  moved  for  a  like 
address  in  the  commons,  he  observed,  that  it  was  then 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  as  a  future  day 
would  be  appointed  for  discussing  it.  Biat  Mr.  Sht- 
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ridan  made  a  very  animated  speech  against  ministers     1799. 
bringing  forward  so  precipitately  a  plan  of  Union, which 
he  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment  *,  expressing 
the  surprise  and  deep  regret,  with  which  the  house 
learned  from  his  Majesty,  that  the  final  adjustment, 
which  upon  his  gracious  recommendation  took  place 
between  the  kingdoms  in  the  year  1782,  and  which, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  parliaments  of  both  countries, 
placed  the  connexion  between  them  upon  a  solid  and 
permanent  basis,  had  not  produced  the  effects  expect- 
ed from  that  solemn  settlement ;  and  also  intimating, 
that  his   Majesty's  faithful  commons,  having  strong 
eason  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  ministers  to  propose  an  Union  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  the  said  ad- 
justment, felt  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  impressed 
as  they  were  with  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding  at  this  time,  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  humbly  to  implore  his 
Majesty  not   to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  those,  who 
should  advise  or  promote  such  a  measure  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
empire.     The  debate  upon  this  amendment  continued 
with  great  warmth,  and  was  closed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
folio  wing  words,  "I  seethe  case  so  plainly,  and  I  feel  it 
so  strongly,  that  no  apparent  cr  probable  difficulty,  no 
fear  of  toil,  or  apprehension  of  a  loss  of  popularity, 
phall  deter  me  from  making  every  exertion  to  accom- 
plish  the   great  work,  on   which,  I   am  persuaded, 
depend  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  general 

*  7  Parl.  Reg  p.  592. 
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J/99-  interest  of  the  British  empire,  and  perhaps  the  happi- 
ness of  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world."  The 
question  for  the  amendment  having  been  rejected 
•without  a  division,  the  address  was  immediately 
voted. 
Mr.  Pin  On  the  31st  of  January,  the  message  having  been 

proposes  ' 

resolutions  again  read,  Mr.  Pitt  after  a  very  elaborate  speech  in 

respecting  ,,.  i_-    »      i_  •         u    J 

ib*Umou.  support  or  the  grand  object,  \vhich  the  sovereign  had 
recommended,  presented  to  the  house  eight  resolu- 
tions, which  he  had  prepared,  embracing  the  general 
plan  of  the  Union. 

I.  "  In  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consoli* 
date  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  concur  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  may  best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such 
manner,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be 
established  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  of 
his  majesty's  said  kingdoms. 

II.  "  It  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  first  article, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  Union,  that  the  said 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  on  a 
day  to  be  agreed  upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom, 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

III.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
imperial    crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  shall 
continue  limited  and  settled,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled,     1799. 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms,  of 
the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

IV.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  represented 
in   one  and    the  same   parliament,   to    be  stiled  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  such  a  number  of  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  such  a  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,   as   shall   be   hereafter 
agreed  upon  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament 
on   the    part   of   Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,          „ 
chosen,  and  returned,  in  such  mariner,  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  previous 
to  the  said  Union ;  and  that  every  member  hereafter 
to  sit  and  vote  m  the  said  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom  shall,  until  the  said  parliament  shall  other- 
wise provide,  take,  and  subscribe  the  said  oaths,  and 
make  the  same  declarations,  as  are  by  law  required  to 
be  taken^  subscribed,  and  made,  by  the  members  of 
the  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

V.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  doctrine,   worship,    discipline,    and    government 
thereof,  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established. 

VI.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shall  at  all 
times    hereafter  be    entitled   to  the  same  privileges, 
and  be  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  trade  and 
navigation,  iu  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Great 
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17P9-     Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  which  trea- 
ties shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain  ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  import  or  export  between  Gi  eat  Britain  and 
Ireland   of  any  articles   now  duty  free  ;  and  that  on 
other  articles  there  shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to 
be  limited,  such  a  moderate  rare  of  equal  duties  as 
shall,   previous  to  the  Union,  be  agreed   upon  and 
approved  by  the  respective  parliaments,  subject,  after 
the  expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished 
equally  with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case 
to  be  increased  ;  that  all  articles,  which  may  at  any 
time  herearter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  p'.rts,   shall    be  importable  .through    either 
kingdom    into  the  other,    subject  to  the  like  duties 
and  regulations,  as  if  rhe  same    were  imported   di- 
rectly from  foreign  parts:   that  where  any  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  king- 
dom, are  subject  to  any  internal  duty  in  one  king- 
dom, such  countervailing  duties  (over  and  above  any 
duties  on  import  to   be  fixed  as  aforesaid)  shall  b? 
imposed,   as  shall    be  necessary  to   prevent   any   in- 
equality  in    that    respect ;    and   that    all    matters  of 
..rade  and  commerce,  other  than  the  foregoing,  and 
than  such  others  as  may  before  the  Union  be  spe- 
cially agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  respective  king- 
doms, shall  remain  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  united  parliament. 

VII.  "  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
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p^sc,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  1799- 
the  interest,  or  sinking-fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  be- 
fore the  Union,  shall  continue  to  be  separately  de- 
frayed by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively ; 
that,  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  limited,  the  future 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  peace 
or  war,  shall  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land jointly,  according  to  such  proportions  as  shall 
be  established  by  the  respective  parliaments  previous 
to  the  Unicn ;  and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  to  be  so  limited,  the  proportion  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  vari'  d,  except  according  to  such  rates  and 
principles,  as  shall  be  iu  like  manner  agreed  upon  pre- 
vious to  the  Uin'ni. 

VIII.  "  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit.  to  pro- 
pose, that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union^ 
and  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  new 
by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  or  regulations  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  require." 

Mr.  Pitt  at   the  same   time  moved  an  address  to  Address  t« 

accompany 

icconipany   the  resolutions,    stating,    that  the   com-  thcrcsoiu- 
i  mons  had  proceeded    with  the    utmost,  attention    to 
ithe  consideration   of   the  important  objects  rccom- 
ided  in  the  royal  message ;  that  they  entertained 
firm  persuasion  of  the-  probable  benefits  of  a  com- 
ikte  and  entire   Union  between   Great  Britain  and 
rebnd,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal  principles ;  and 
2  M  % 
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1799  that  they  were  therefore  induced  to  lay  before  his 
majesty  such  propositions,  as  appeared  to  them  to  be 
best  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  settlement, 
leaving  it  to  his  wisdom,  in  due  time  and  in  a  proper 
manner,  to  communicate  them  to  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  of  Ireland,  with  whom  they  would  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  concur  in  all  such  measures,  as  might 
be  found  most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  and  salutary  work. 

Mr.  Sheri-        Mr.  Sheridan  tenaciously  persisted  in  opposing  the 
poses  the     conduct  of  the  minister,  and  concluded   a  most  ani- 

minister,  .  .  .  r  n        • 

and  pro-  mated  speech,  with  proposing  the  two  following  re- 
rwiutums.  solutions,  to  which,  he  thought,  no  true  friend  of 
either  country  would  object.  "  That  no  measures 
can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the 
ties  of  amity  and  connexion  now  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for  their 
basis  the  manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;" 
and  "  that  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
appearance  of  such  consent  and  approbation  in  either 
country,  by  employing  the  influence  of  government 
for  the  purpose  of  corruption  or  of  intimidation,  is 
an  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  constitution."  The 
house  then  divided  upon  the  question  for  the  speaker's 
leaving  the  .chair,  when  the  ayes  were  14O,  the 
noes  1.5. 

Mr.  sheri-  In  confident  assurance  of  final  success,  the  minister 
hi*  modon  allowed  the  interval  of  a  week  for  the  consideration  of 
the  consent  the  resolutions  he  had  submitted  to  the  house,  and  on 
the  7th  of  February  he  proposed  a  full  discussion  of 
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the  subject  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  but  '799. 
before  it  was  formed,  he  consented  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  .motions  respecting  the  fair  and  free  con- 
sent oj  both  parliaments.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  re- 
newed his  resolutions,  which  were  disposed  of  by 
the  minister's  putting  the  previous  question,  which 
was  carried  upon  a,  division  of  141  against  25.  A  very 
interesting  debate  took  place  on  the  committee  being 
formed  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions, 
when  the  question  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair 
was  carried  by  149  against  21.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  immediately  formed^  and  the  rescn 
lutions  were  moved  and  carried, 

On  the  llth  of  February,  the  minister  having 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house  going  into 
a  committee  for  the  further  consideration  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  message,  Mr.  Sheridan  recommended  a  substi- 
tute for  legislative  union.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  abolition  of  all  disabilities,  which  had  been  in- 
curred in  civil  affairs  by  religious  distinctionSj  would 
tend  more  to.  the  improvement  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  than  the  measure 
brought  forward.  He  had  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
mier himself  for  the  expediency  of  emancipating  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  incapacities,  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
kaders  of  the  cabinet  in  the  year  l7-y>>;  and,  though 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  were  not  then  desired  or  per  mined 
fa  propose,  the  emancipation,  he  is  allowed  to  have 
\3een  expressly  authorized  to  give  it  a  handsome 
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J"99-  support  on  t'e  part  of  gwcrnment.  He  then 
moved,  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  "  how  far  it  would  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  policy,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  empire,  were  ail  civil  incapa- 
cities on  account  of  religious  distinctions  to  be  done 
away  throughout  his  ipajesty's  dominions."  Mr.  Pitt 
objected  to  the  proposition,  as  breaking  in  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  a  direct  act 
of  dictation  and  control.  He  utnied,  that  the  rebel- 
lious disturbances  in  Ireland  originated  in  any  degree 
from  the  refusal  to  grant  emancipation  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  motion  was  rejected  without  a  di- 
vision. 

conference        When  all  the  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to,  the 

bouse»tw°    next  proceeding  was  a  communication  of  the  votes  of 

subject^     the  commons  to  the  lords  at  a  conference,  which  took 

union.         place   on  the  1  8th.     The  peers  ordered  the  resolu- 

tions to  be  printed,  and  some  illustrative  papers  to  be 

produced.     In  order  to  avoid  precipitancy  on  so  im- 

portant a  subject,  they  allowed  a  month's  interval  for 

consideration,    before    they   entered    upon   the    dis- 

cussion. 

Wr.Fotter'»       In  Dublin  the  defeat  of  the  minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  considered  as  the  death-blow  of  the 


linion.e  Unionists,  and  was  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city  with  bonfires  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  violent  opposition,  which  Mr.  Foster  gave  to  the 
measure,  had  suddenly  translated  him  from  very  ge- 
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neral  dislike,  to  the  acme  of  popularity  *.  The  lord  1799. 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  merchants  of  Dublin,  delivered  ad- 
dresses to  him,  as  an  honest  man  and  lover  of  his 
country,  for  not  voting  away  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland. 

On  the  28th  of  January  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  Adjourn- 

..  r   „,   .  .  mentofth* 

an  adjournment  to  the  7th  or  February,  in  order  to  imh  par. 

r      .  .       r       ,  ,.  liament,  in 

engraft   his  further  parliamentary  proceedings    upon  order  to 
the  issue  and  result  of  the  debates  in  the  British  house  the  resoiu- 

r  ,.,.       T    ,         T»  .  t'ons  of  the 

or  commons,     oir  John  I  arnell  opposed  the  motion,  Bmishpar- 

,  .....  liameiit. 

as  there  never  was  a  moment,  in  which  it  was  more 
necessary  for  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  remain  vigil- 
ant at  its  post.  There  was  a  credited  report,  that 
the  British  minister  had  declared,  he  would  unceas- 
ingly persevere  in  a  measure  respecting  the  internal 
situation  of  Ireland,  to  which  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land had  so  recently  given  its  decided  negative. 
Jt  was  impossible  the  British  minister  or  parliament 
could  have  previously  known  the  sentiments  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  when  they  had  discussed  the 
measure  on  the  very  same  day  it  was  rejected  here. 
The  British  minister  had  too  much  wisdom  to  per- 
severe, after  the  sense  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  Irish 
people  were  known  to  him,  without  putting  in  immi* 
nent  hazard  the  continuance  of  British  connexion. 
Lord  Castlereagh  persisted  in  his  motion,  declaring 

*  The  public  proceedings  of  the  county  of  Louth  on  the  l-llli, 
and  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the  18th  of  January,  17QQ,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Hist.  Rev.  No.  CXV1I. 

2  M  4 
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J799-  Union  to  be  a  measure  so  indispensable  to  perpe- 
tuate the  connexion  between  both  kingdoms,  to  con- 
solidate their  mutual  strength,  and  promote,  their 
mutual  prosperity,  that  he  should  never  lose  sight  of 
it ;  though  he  did  not  mean  that  he  would,  or 
could  press  it  against  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  Irish 
people.  After  several  gentlemen  had  spoken  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  Union,  upon  which  the 
sense  of  that  house  had  been  unequivocally  expressed, 
the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  without 
division.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  solemnly  assured 
the  house,  that  he  should  never  bring  forward  the 
question  of  Union  so  long,  as  it  appeared  to  him  re- 
pugnant to  the  sense  of  parliament  and  the  country. 
Colonel  Maxwell  Barry  observed,  the  noble  lord  could 
not  himself  answer  for  w !,  at  he  might  do,  as  he 
must  act  according  to  the  instructions  he  received 
from  England.  He  moved  a  call  of  the  house,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  1 1th  of  February.  Sir  H.  Cavendish, 
after  having  stated,  that  the  house  had  been  degraded 
by  personal  outrage  and  insult  to  several  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  consequence  of  votes  given  in  that  house, 
moved,  "  That  any  insult  or  assault  offered  to  any 
member  of  parliament  coming  or  going  from  that 
house,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  said  or  done  in 
parliament ;  or  any  attempt  to  intimidate  any  member 
from  any  vote  in  that  house ;  or  any  tumultuous  as- 
semblage of  persons  meeting  in  the  passages  to  that 
house,  to  awe  or  intimidate  its  members,  to  or  from 
any  vote,  or  any  measure,  is  an  high  infringement  on 
the  privileges  of  that  house."  The  debate  on  the  ne- 
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cessity  for  such  resolutions,  brought  under  the  consider-  1 799- 
ation  of  the  house  a  ministerial  determination  to  remove 
the  parliament  to  Cork,  in  order  to  secure  safety  in  its 
deliberations.  Upon  which  the  attorney-general  said 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  persons^of  members  had  been 
assaulted  and  abused,  their  houses  attacked,  and  them- 
selves declared  traitors  to  their  country,  for  having 
voted  in  favor  of  Union ;  and  that  certainly  such  at- 
tempts to  overawe  the  parliament  would  warrant  its 
removal  to  Cork.  To  confirm  which  was  read  a 
paragraph  in  a  popular  paper,  calling  the  minister  of  the 
country  and  those  members  who  voted  for  an  Union 
"  a  corrupt  minister  and  his  corrupt  phalanx."  Out 
of  parliament,  the  viceroy  applied  the  whole  strength 
of  the  castle,  to  promote  the  grand  object :  he  gained 
occasional  proselytes.  On  the  other  hand  he  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  even  of  his  former  friends, 
and  found  the  decided  majority  of  the  Cation  (however 
desirous  of  a  continuance  of  connexion)  hostile  to  the 
measure  of  Union. 

Meetings    in    the    different     counti  e  were    en-  Exertions 

...  oftheAnti- 

couraged    by    the    Ann- unionists;    and   strong  reso-  unionist* 
lutions  adopted    with    few    dissentient   voices.     The  country, 
military   commanders  sometimes  interfered,  on  pre- 
tence of   preventing  the   intrusion   and  violence   oP 
the  lower  classes ;  and  very  frequently  officers  used 
menace  aijJ  intimidation,  in  order  to  check  free  discus- 
sion.   The  freeholders  of  Fermanagh,  King's  County, 
Limerick,    Monajjhan,    Clare,   Cavan,    Tyrone,  and 
other  shires,  ma-Je  strong  resolutions  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  thanked  their  members  ior  opposing  it  j  but, 
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1799.  in  the  county  of  GaKvay,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam 
w"v~~''  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  warm  declaration  in 
favor  of  Union.  In  ihe  commercial  city  of  Cork 
great  disunion  prevailed,  many  of  the  traders  and 
other  inhabitants  W*TC  zealous  for  the  ministerial 
scheme.  In  opposition  to  them  above  700  signed-  and 
published  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  parliamentary 
Anti-unionists  in  general,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont  and  Mr.  Foster  in  particular.  While  the  public 
mind  was  in  that  state  of  agitation,  the  speech,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  delivered  on  the  2'Jd  of  January,  was  circu- 
lated through  the  nation  with  more  than  ordinary 
industiy,  and  some  of  that  minister's  remarks,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Anti-unionists,  increased  the  public 
ferment. 

Parliament  When  the  Irish  house  of  commons  met  according 
lijourH. ef  to  adjournment,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  house  of 
several  paragraphs  *  in  an  English  newspaper,  under 
the  immediate  controul  of  the  minister.  This  was 
considered  by  the  Anti-unionists  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  British  ministry  to  force  the  Union 
upon  them,  and  they  unanimously  resolved,  that  those 
English  newspapers,  in  which  the  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  libels  were  contained  and  published, 
should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, in  College  Green,  and  that  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin 
should  attend  to  see  the  same  done  accordingly.  The 
horrors  of  the  late  rebellion  had  now  given  place  to  a 

*  These  paragraphs  may  be  seen  in  Historical  Review,  vol.  IIJ. 
p.  920. 
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new  irritation  created  by  the  question  of  Union  :  and 


the  old  means  of  proclaiming  different  districts  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  were  resorted  to.  The  first 
county  proclaimed  to  be  in  that  state,  was  the  County 
of  Galway  on  the  12th  of  February,  in  which 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  exertions  had  been 
made  in  favor  of  Union.  This  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence, that  the  advocates  for  Union,  such  as  were  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Galway,  considered,  that  it  would  be  more 
effectually  carried  by  *  military  coercion,  than  delibe- 
rative persuasion. 

Personal  applications  were  made  by  Lord  Corn-  Lord 
wallis  to  such  members  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  per 

_  .     _  .  fluence  to 

persons  or  influence  and  power  in  the  country,  as  were  forward  th« 
considered  most  open.  The  amiable  qualities  of  the 
viceroy,  and  the  promises  and  prospects  of  the  flat- 
tering fruits  of  Union  plausibly  made  by  him,  pro- 
cured a  preponderance  of  interest  in  favor  of  the 
Union  from  many,  who  probably  would  otherwise 
have  opposed  it. 

The  predetermination  of  the  British    minister   to 
carry  the  measure,  was  not  to  be  checked  b>  any  Irish  ™'me"~ 
opposition.      On  the  19th  of  March,  Lord  Grenville  brought 

rr  forward  ia 

opened   the  business  in  the  British  .  House  of  Peers.  'hc  Britl,sh 

house  of 

In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  it  afforded  him  some  lord»- 
relief,  he  said,  to  find,  that  the  two  main  points  on 

*  Ic  appears  from  a  paper  presented  by  I.ord  Castlereagh  on 
the  llth  February,  that  the  regiments  then  serving  in  Ireland, 
and  belonging  to  the  British  establishment,  amounted  to  23,2O1 
men.  (18  Com.  Journ.  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.) 
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1799-      which  the  resolutions  were  founded,  had  been  suffi- 

v»-vW 

ciently  established  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  dwell- 
ing upon  them.  These  were,  that  the  legislature  of- 
Ireland  ha4  an  independent  right  of  deciding  upon 
any  proposal  of  Union,  as  fully  as  the  parliament  of 
Great  Bri:ain,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  empire  at 
large,  and  of  every  branch  of  it  in  particular,  re-, 
quired  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries.  So  fa.r  from  being 
unseasonable,  it  was  highly  expedient  and  politic  to, 
enter  upon  a  speedy  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
measure.  His  lordship  went  into  the  matter  much  at 
large,  and  araongst  other  inducements  to  render  the 
subject  desirable  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
he  held  out  catholic  emancipation  as  one  of  the  first 
and  most  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Union.  A 
free  admission  of  the  catholics  into  the  Irish  parlia-; 
ment  might  lead  to  a  subversion  of  its  constitution ; 
but  all  fear  of  their  preponderancy  would  vanish 
under  a  general  leiT's'ature,  as  they  then  would  be  far 
outnumbered  by  the  protestants.  The  animosities  of 
these  rival  parties  would  be  allayed  ;  and  a  tranquil- 
lity, which  Ireland  had  rarely  enjoyed  would  be  the 
pleasing  result.  His  lordship  then  moved  the  first 
resolution,  and  intimated,  that  he  should  afterwards 
request  the  house  to  vote  an  address  favorable 
to  the  adjustment  of  a  complete  Union.  A  long 
and  interesting  debate  *  ensued  :  the  house  agreed  to 

*  Which  may  be  seen  much  at  large,  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  III.  p.' 
Q23  to  947. 
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the  resolution,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  proposing  an  >799 
address  to  the  throne  upon  the  subject ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  by  Lord  Grenville  gave  rise  to  another 
warm  debate  ;  in  which  Lord  Minto  took  a  leading 
£>art  in  favor  of  the  Union  ;  and  emphatically  rested 
the  great  benefit  of  that  measure  to  Ireland  upon  the 
assumed  emancipation  of  the  Irish  catholics.  Laws 
therefore  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the  peoplj  of  Ire- 
land, and  promoting  its  general  prosperity  and  Lap'pi- 
ness>  were  10  be  expected  from  the  united  parliament, 
in  which  right  might  be  done  unaccompanied  by 
wrong,  and  Irish  catholics  invested  with  their  political 
capacities,  without  the  slightest  danger  to  protestant 
establishment  or  property.  He  advised  therefore  the 
insertion  of  an  explicit  article  in  the  treaty  or  act  of 
Union,  providing  for  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Irish;  but  he  was  not  strenuous  or  de  isive  in  his  re- 
commendation ;  for  he  added,  that,  *  if  any  poli- 
tical peculiarities  of  the  present  time  should  render  it 
impracticable  to  engross  these  wholesome  provisions 
in  the  written  treaty  itself*,  he  would  rather  repress 

*  Mr.  Pitt  to  avoid  difficulties  and  delays,  resolved  not  to  intro- 
duce any  stipulation  for  the  catholics,  but  reserve  that  measure  for 
the  imperial  parliament.  He  sent  over  therefore  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  the  following  communications  to  be  made  to  some  of  the 
catholic  body.  The  paper  bespeaks  the  inducements,  under  which 
many  of  the  catholics  were  allured  to  support  the  Union :  and  its 
authenticity  is  verified  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the 
author,  of  the  8th  of  April,  18O5.  The  verification  of  this  im- 
portant historical  fact  is  to  be  seen  at  large  in  an  historical  letter 
from  the  author  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.  p.  /2  to  80, 
J805.  That  letter  fully  exposes  the  falsehoods,  malice,  and  de- 
ception of  that  Gentleman's  writings. 
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1/99.       his  wi-hes  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  this 
*~*~ '     desirable   end,   than  expose  this  great,  transaction  to 

"  The  leiding  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  finding  unsur- 
mountablc  obstacles  to  the  brin  ing  forward  measures  of  conces- 
sion to  the  catholic  body,  wliiUt  in  offi  t  ,  1  n\e  felt  it  impossible 
to  continue  in  administration  under  the  inability  to  propose  it  with 
the  circumstances  necessary  o  ca-  ryi  g  the  measure  wiih  all  its 
advantages,  and  they  hav  resired  from  hi<  majesty's  service,  con- 
sidering this  line  o'  conduct,  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  iff 
ultimate  success.  The  catholic  body  will,  therefore,  see  how  much 
tlxir  future  hopes  must  de^en.i  upon  strengthening  their  cause  by 
good  conduct  in  the  mean  time  :  they  will  prudently  consider  their 
prospects  as  arising  from  the  p  r<ons,  who  now  espouse  their  in- 
tores-s,  and  compare  them  with  thoe,  which  they  could  look  to 
from  any  other  quarter;  they  rruy  with  confidence  nly  on  the 
Zealous  support  of  all  those,  who  retire,  and  of  many,  who  remain 
in  cffice,  when  it  can  be  given  wiih  a  prospect  of  success.  They 
may  be  assured,  that  Mr  Pitt  will  do  his  utnvst  to  establish  their 
cause  in  the  public  fav.  r,  and  prepare  the  way  for  finally  attaining 
their  objects  :  and  the  catholics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr.  Pitt  cnuld  not 
concur  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now,  he  must  at  all 
times  repreis  with  the  same,  df  cisinn  as  if  he  held  an  a  iverse  opi- 
nion, any  in. constitutional  conduct  in  the  catholic  body. 

"  Under  these  circumsta  ces  it  ca".not  be  doubted  that  the  ca- 
tholics will  take  tl>  m  ist  loyal,  dutiful,  ai.J  patient  line  of  con- 
durt,  that  they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  measures 
which  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a  handle  to  the  opnn 
their  w^hcs,  i/iu.er  to  m:i:;itr;p  it  their  principles  or  to  raise  afl 
argument  for  resi  ting  th  s  ;  but  that  by  their  prudent  and 

exemplary  demeanour  they   will  afford  .idditional  grounds  to  the 
growing  nun. her  *,t  their  .uv.cate*   to  enforce  Uieir  claims  oo 
proper  occasions,  ti'.til   their  obj.-cts  can  be  finally  and  advan- 
iisly  attained." 

"  The  Sentiments  of  a  sina-re  Frlen-l  ft.  e.   Marquis  Cornwall!*) 

In  the  Catholic  C/iim*. 

"  If  the  catholics  should  now  proceed  to  violence,  or  entertaio 
any  ideas  of  gaining  their  object  by  convulsive  measures,  or  foina- 
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needless  and  unprofitable  hazard  by  unseasonable 
pertinacity  or  impatience,  and  would  be  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  mature  deliberation  and  impartial 
judgment  of  the  imperial  legislature." 

The  address  being  voted,  a  conference  was  holden  Conference 
with  the  commons  on  the  following  day;  and  the 
deputed  lords  then  proposed,  that  it  should  be  offered 
to  the  throne  as  the  joint  addr^s  of  both  houses. 
Before  the  commons  concurred  in  the  address  to  the 
Ki  ng,  they  once  more  brought  the  plan  of  Union 
to  a  fresh  discussion.  On  the  2'Jd  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved,  that  the  house  should  join  in  the  address  voted 

ing  associations  with  men  of  Jacobinical  principles,  they  must  of 
course  lose  the  support  and  aid  of  those,  who  hive  saciificed  theh 
own  situations  in  their  cause,  but  who  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  oppose  every  thing  tending  to 
confusion. 

«'  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  catholics  be  sensible  of  the 
benefit  they  possess  by  having  so  many  chai  acters  of  eminence  pledg- 
ed not  to  embark  in  the  service  of  government,  except  on  the  terms 
of  the  catholic  privilege::  being  obtained,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  on 
balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  or"  their  situation  they 
would  prefer  a  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour  to  any  line  of 
conduct  of  an  opposite  description." 

The  originals  of  these  two  declarations  were  handed  to  Dr. 
Troy,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Fingall  on  the  same  day  by  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Littlehales,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  1801,  shortly  before  his  departure  from 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hard- 
wick  e,  his  successor.  His  excellency  desired  they  should  be 
discreetly  communicated  to  the  bishops  and  principal  catholics,  but 
not  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  They  appeared,  nevertheless,  in 
the  English  prints  soon  afterwards,  and  were  copied  into  the  Irish 
ppers. 
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by  the  peers.     This  brought  on  a  fresh  debate.    The 
address*  was  adopted  by  the  commons  j  and,  on  the 

*  The  follow1  ng  was  the  form  of  the  address. 

"    MOST  GRACIOUS    >OVEtKlGN, 

"  WE,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  have 
proceeded  w:th  the  utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
i'mporant  siibjects  recommended  to  us  in  yoilr  majesty's  message 
respecting  the  connexion  between  this  country  and  Ireland. 

"  We  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  complete  and  entire 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and 
liberal  principles,  on  the  suniijrty  of  laws,  constitution,  and 
government,  and  on  a  sense  of  mutual  interests  and  affections,  by 
promoting  the  security,  wealth,  and  commerce,  of  the  respective 
kingdoms,  and  by  allaying  the  distractions,  which  have  unhappily 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  must  afford  fresh  mentis  of  opposing  at  all 
.times  an  eiTec'ual  reliance  to  the  destructive  projects  ol  our 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  must  tend  to  confirm  and  aug- 
ment the  stability,  power,  and  re.ources  of  the  empire. 

"  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
humbly  to  lay  before  ybUr  Majesty  such  propositions,  as  appear  to 
tis  best  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  settlement,  leaving 
it  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
your  Majesty,  in  your  parental  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  your 
people,  shall  judge  fit,  to  communicate  these  propositions  to  your 
parliament  of  Ireland,  with  whom  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  concur  in  all  such  measures,  as  may  be  found  most  conducivd 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  salutary  work.  And  we 
trust,  that  after  fu'l  and  mature  consideration,  such  a  settlement 
may  be  framed  and  established  by  the  deliberative  consent  of  the 
pai [laments  of  both  kingdoms,  a;  may  be  conformable  to  the 
sentiments,  wishes,  and  real  interests  of  your  M.ije«=ty"s  lai'hful 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  may  unite  them  insepar- 
ably in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  our  fiec  and  in- 
valuable constitution,  in  the  support  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
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20th,  the  sentiments  of  both  houses  on  the  subject 
were  communicated  in  due  form  to  his  majesty. 

Whilst  the  question  of  Union  was  pending  in  the  Proceedings 

-,,    .  .    ,  ,  r     T      i  of  the  Irish 

nntisn  senate,  that  of  Ireland  coimmied  to  occupy  Paiiiamcnt. 
itself  on  other  concerns.  Long  and  interesting  de- 
bates took  place  upon  Mr.  Dobbs's  motion  for  a  com- 
mutation of  tithes  ;  upon  the  loyalists'  claim  bill,  and 
on  the  rebel  disqualification  bill*.  Sir  H.  Langrishe 
vehemently  disapproved  of  the  spirit  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  members  for  the 
city  of  Dublin.  It  was  warmly  supported  by 
Messrs.  Ogle,  J.  C.  Beresford,  and  Dr.  Duigenan. 
The  attorney-general  considered,  that  to  pass  this  bill 
xvould  be  to*  commit  a  breach  of  the  covenant  of 
pardon  made  with  the  country ;  it  would  involve  in 
its  grasp  many  innocent  and  deluded  persons,  whose 
return  to  loyalty  was  indubitable,  but  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  system  of  United  Irishmen,  had 
entered  into  it  from  curiosity  or  from  folly,  and  had 
retired  the  moment  they  perceived  its  wickedness. 
Upon  a  division  the  bill  was  lost. 

On  the  6th  of  April  was  presented  a  petition  from  Motion  in 
T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  late  high  sheriff  of  the  Mr.Judkin 

r   --r>.  i         •     j  •£•          r        Fi.zgciald. 

county  or  Tipperary,  praying  to  be  indemnified  for 
certain  acts  done  by  him  in  suppression  of  the  late 

your  Majesty's  crown,  and  in  (he  prcserva'.ion  and  advnv.cerrcnt  of 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  British  empire."  8  Parl. 
Eng.  Deb.  p.  542. 

*  The  title  of  that  bill  was  for  preventing  persons,  who  had 
ever  taken  the  Oath  of  the  United  Irishmen,  from  voting  for 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
VOL.  II.  2  tf 
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17P9-  rebellion,  not  justifiable  in  common  law.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  was  to  do  away  the  effect  of  the  verdict 
found  against  the  petitioner  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
one  Wright  borore  mentioned.  His  prominent  zeal 
in  suppressing  rebellion,  was  highly  emblazoned  by 
the  advocates  of  the  system  of  coercion.  Mr.  Yel- 
verton,  before  whose  father  the  trial  came  on,  and 
who  was  himself  present  at  it,  gave  so  lively  a  picture 
of  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  petitioner,  as  proved  in 
evidence  at  the  trial*,  that  his  friends  thought  prudent 

*  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  lan- 
guage by  several  boarding-schools  and  families  of  respectability. 
Having  heard,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  received  some  charges  of  a 
seditious  nature  against  him,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  being  shewn  into  his  presence,  explained  the  purpose 
of  his  coming,  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  drawing  his  sword,  said, 
down  on  your  knees,  you  rebellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your 
sentence,  which  was  first  to  be  flogged,  and  then  shot.  The  un- 
fortunate man  surrendered  his  keys  to  have  his  papers  searched, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  suffer  any  punishment  the  proof  of 
guilt  could  justify.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  answer  was,  "  What,  you 
Carmelite  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  speak  after  sentence?"  He  then 
struck  him,  and  ordered  him  to  prison.  The  next  day  being 
brought  forth  to  undergo  his  sentence,  he  knelt  down  in  prayer, 
with  his  hat  before  his  face.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  snatched  his  hat  from 
him  and  trampled  on  it,  seized  the  man  by  the  hair,  dragged  him 
to  the  earth,  kicked  him  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his 
•word,  then  had  him  stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and 
ordered  him  fifty  lashes.  Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  t 
came  up  as  the  fitly  lashes  were  completed,  and  asked  Mr.  F. 
the  cause.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  handed  him  a  note  written  in  Fici;d>, 
faying,  he  did  not  himself  understand  French,  though  he  under- 
Stood  Irish,  but  he  [Major  Rial]  would  find  in  that  letter  what 
would  justify  him  in  flogging  the  scoundrel  tp  death.  Major 
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to  drop  the  matter.     Mr.  T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  after-      1799- 
wards  received   a  considerable  pension  for  his  active 
services  in  quelling  the  rebellion. 

Flushed  with  confidence,  the  Anti-Unionists  were 
determined  to  remove  every  obstacle,  that  they  con- 
ceived their  opponents  might  avail  themselves  of,  in 
bringing  the  measure  to  bear.  In  order  therefore  to 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  any  future  difference  be- 
tween the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regent,  in  case  that  necessity  should 

Rial   read   the  letter.     He  found  it  to  be  a  note  for  the  victim, 
which  he  thus  translated  : 

"  SIB, 

"  I  AM  extremely  sorry  1   cannot  wait  on  you  at  the 

hour  appointed,  being  unavoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Laureiic* 

Parsons, 

Your's, 

Baron  de  CLUES." 

Notwithstanding  this  translation,  Mr. -Fitzgerald  ordered  him 
fifty  more  lashes,  which  were  inflicted  with  such  peculiar  seve- 
rity, that  the  bowels  of  the  bleeding  victim  could  be  perceived  to 
be  convulsed  and  working  through  his  wounds  !  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
finding  he  could  not  continue  the  application  of  his  cat-o'-nine- tails 
on  that  part  without  cutting  his  way  into  his  body,  ordered  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and  fifty  more  lashes  to 
be  inflicted  there.  He  then  left  the  unfortunate  man  bleeding 
and  suspended,  while  he  went  to  the  barrack  to  demand  a  rile  of 
men  to  come  and  shoot  him  ;  but  being  refused  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  came  back  and  sought  for  a  rope  to  hang  him, 
but  could  get  none.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down  and 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  tlark  small  room, 
with  no  other  furniture,  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw,  without 
covering,  and  there  he  remained  six  or  seven  days  without  me-* 
dical  assistance  ! 

2  N  2 
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1/99-  recur,  they  brought  forward  a  regency  bill  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  whenever  that 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  administered  by  a  regent 
or  regency  ;  that  the  regal  power  of  the  realm  of 
Ireland  should  beexercised  or  adminicle,  .o  by  the  same 
person  or  persons,  in  whom  the  •:--/.  .  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  regal  powers  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  vested.  This  bill  was  fre- 
quently and  violently  debated.  The  majority  did  not 
find  it  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  parlia- 
mentary variance,  and  it  was  postponed  to  the  1st  of 
August,  and  thus  lost  for  the  session. 

Though  ministers  had  gained  an  advantage  in  the 
General      rejection    of   the    regency  bill,    it    did    not   inspire 

measures 

for  and       them  with  sufficient  confidence  to  risk  another  dis- 

xgainst 

union.  cussion  of  the  subject,  while  the  public  mind  was 
so  much  on  the  fret.  It  was  resolved  therefore,  that 
the  full  development  of  the  measure  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  next  session.  At  this  time  commenced 
the  singular  measure  of  shifting  seats  in  parliament*, 
for  the  open  accommodation  of  those,  who  wished 
to  vote,  and  those,  who  wished  to  avoid  voting  on 

»  An  instance  occurred  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  manireiled  the  most  barefaced  partiality  of  govern- 
ment  in  refusing  the  escheatorship  of  Munster,  which  like  our 
Chiltern  Hundreds)  vacates  the  seat  of  the  member  accepting,  to 
Colonel  Cole,  uho  was  ordered  to  join  his  corps  then  in  Corfu; 
but,  who  being  a  strong  ami  -unionist,  wished  to  introduce  Mr. 
Ualfour,  who  entertained  the  like  sentiments ;  thus  compelli 
Colonel  Cole  either  »o  resign  his  commission,  or  to  give  the 
nistcr  die  advantage  of  a  vote  on  this  important  question. 
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this  important  measure.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  the  whole  powers  of  government  patronage,  in- 
fluence, and  emolument,  were  devoted  to  the  pro- 
selytizing for  Union.  An  accommodating  casuistry 
reconciled  some  of  the  political  combatants  to  quit 
the  field  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  order  to 
let  in  others  to  fight  the  battle  they  were  ashamed 
to  engage  in :  thus  squeamishly  refusing  the  wages 
of  prostitution,  whilst  they  enhanced  their  demands 
for  procuration. 

When  the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the   1st 

of  parlia- 

of  June,  the  commons  attended  their  speaker  to  the  mem,  and 

the  lord. 

House  of  Lords,    where  his  excellency  delivered  a  lieutenant's 

speech. 

speech  *  from  the  throne,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing special  communication  from  his  majesty,  that 
a  joint  address  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty,  ac- 
companied by  resolutions  proposing  and  recommend- 
ing a  complete  and  entire  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  to  be  established  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  parliaments,  founded  on  equal  and 
liberal  principles,  on  the  similarity  of  laws,  consti- 
tution, and  government,  and  on  a  sense  of  mutual 
interest  and  affections.  The  session  of  the  British 
parliament  closed  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  his 
majesty  assured  them  that  the  ultimate  security  of 
Ireland  could  alone  be  established  by  its  intimate  and 
entire  union  with  Great  Britain^. 

Ireland  was  now  neither  convulsed  with  rebellion, 
nor  perfectly  tranquil.     Several  counties  were  pro-  *•**• 

*  J9  Com.  Journ.  p.  145.  f  9  Eng.  Deb.  p.  5/S. 
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«799-  claimed.  The  presence  of  numerous  troops  kept  thtf 
malecontents  in  awe ;  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
courts-martial  diffused  through  the  realm  effective 
terror.  Insults,  outrages,  and  depredations,  were  not 
infrequent.  The  question  of  union  fanned  the  old 
or  raised  a  new  flame  of  discord.  On  both  sides  ar- 
tifices were  practised  to  obtain  signatures  to  addresses 
for  and  against  the  measure.  The  influence  of  go- 
vernment was  forwarded  by  the  presence  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  a  tour  he  made  through  many  counties 
with  that  view.  In  the  meanwhile  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain  re- assembled  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  his  Majesty  expressed  his  confidence, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
be  found  to  correspond  with  that,  which  the  national 
council  of  Britain  had  manifested  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  union.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
moved  the  address  of  thanks,  and  enforced  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure  from  his  expeiimental 
knowledge  of  Ireland. 

Efforts  to  In  January,  1 80O,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,,  Lord 
nnjon!1  Charlemont,  and  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  gentry  and  yeomanry,  (as  au- 
thorised by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  thirty- eight  of  whom  were  representatives 
of  counties)  to  recommend  petitions  to  parliament 
against  a  legislative  union.  It  was  falsely  given  out 
that  the  anti-unionists  had  formed  a  stock-purse  *  for 


*  The  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  so  displeasing 
lo  government,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  government  of  the 
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defraying  the  expenses  of  opposing  the  measure.  At 
a  meeting  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  party  in  Dub- 
lin, Lord  Dillon  made  such  a  proposal,  but  it  was  not 
folio  vv-ed  up. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  politically  Howtht 
kind  and  liberal  towards  the  Catholics,  in  order  to 


....  f    ,  .  _  T       .          .      .         the  union. 

engage  them  in  ravour  ot  the  union.  No  description 
of  persons  had  such  strong  reasons  for  opposing  that 
measure  as  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  by  it 
forfeited  all  the  constitutional  advantages  of  a  de- 
cided majority  of  an  independent  nation,  to  sink  into 
an  insignificant  minority  of  the  united  kingdom.  At 
Dublin  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  residents  came 
forward  in  their  distinct  capacity  of  Catholics,  to  op- 
pose it,  and  on  the  1  iith  of  January,  held  a  numerous 
meeting,  at  which  they  passed  and  published  some  re- 
solutions against  union*.  In  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom Catholic  individuals  had  signed  addresses  and 
resolutions  promiscuously  with  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren against  the  measure.  This  step  was  productive 
of  some  disunion  in  the  Catholic  body,  as  the  clergy 
and  several  respectable  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  warmly  supported  the  lord-lieutenant  in 
the  measure.  The  Orangemen  more  wary,  in  order 
not  to  weaken  their  body  by  disunion,  published  an 

county,  from  the  colonelcy  of  the  royal  Dovvnshire  regiment  of  1  200 
men,  and  erased  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.  In  open  par- 
liament he  disclaimed  the  charge  of  any  contribution. 

*  The  resolutions  of  the  Catholics  against  union,  and  of  tho 
Grand  Orange  Lodge,  to  abstain  from  discussing  ths  question,  ar« 
to  be  seen  Hist,  Rev.  vol.  1  II.  £33,  Sec. 
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1800.     advertisement  from  their  grand  lodge  to  prevent  even 

the  discussion  of  the  question  amongst  them. 
Effects  of         The  lord- lieutenant  was  satisfied   with  the  success 

the  prepa- 
ratory step*  of  his  summer  excursion  through  the  kingdom.     The 

for  uoion.  3 

great  horror  of  the  measure  had  abated  in  many 
places ;  in  some  the  original  opposers  had  now  be- 
come warm  advocates  in  its  favour.  It  had  not  be- 
come generally  popular,  although  it  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  unpopular.  Preparations  were  made  on 
both  sides  for  the  parliamentary  contest  on  the  1 5th 
of  January,  on  which  day  Mr.  G rattan  had  been 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Wicklow,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gahan  deceased,  and  was  sworn  in.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  made  a  long  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  avoided  any  mention  of  or  reference  to  the 
union  *.  After  the  address  had  been  moved  and  se- 
conded, Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  inveighed  warmly 
against  the  ministerial  manoeuvres  to  pack  a  parlia- 
ment, and  influence  its  members.  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  turned 
out  of  that  door  by  the  sword  of  the  army,  or  the 
gold  of  the  treasury ;  by  a  Cromwell  or  by  a  secre- 
tary ;  the  treason  against  the  constitution  was  the 
same.  He  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, connecting  the  desire  of  a  continuance  of  Bri- 
tish connexion  with  the  wish  for  the  preservation  of 
in  independent  resident  parliament.  This  brought 
on  a  most  interesting  debatef.  On  the  division,  (at 

*  It  maybe  seen,  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  III.  p.  f)84. 
t  Mr.  Grattan  entered  the  house  between  Mr.  William  R.  Pon- 
tonby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  whilst  Mr.  Egan  was  on  his  legs 
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fen  o'clock  in  the  morning)  96  voted  for  the  amend-  isoo. 
ment,  138  against  it.  This  majority  of  42  exceeded 
the  wannest  expectations  of  government.  The  viceroy 
hoped  to  increase  it  by  allowing  an  interval  of  some 
weeks  to  pass,  before  he  sent  to  eiiher  house  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

A  majority  of  42  flushed  government  with  confid-  Con«e- 

...         .  qiunces  of 

ence,  and  drove  the  Anti-unionists  almost  to  despe-  the  mini- 

rrM  •  i  i       sicr's  ma- 

ration.  The  members  were  now  so  immoveably  joiity. 
marshalled,  that  further  changes  were  not  looked  to 
by  either  side.  Some  solitary  instances  of  conversion 
did  appear.  In  order  to  counteract  the  first  effects 
of  this  ministerial  triumph  in  the  capital,  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house  of 
commons  (at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  16th  of  January)  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  convened  by  instant  requi- 

actually  referring  to  the  constitution  of  1 782.  The  re-appearance 
in  parliament  of  the  founder  of  that  constitution  at  that  critical 
moment  and  under  those  awful  circumstances,  electrified  the 
house  and  galleries  with  an  indescribable  emotion  of  terrific  joy 
and  expectation.  On  rising  to  speak,  he  referred  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  1/62.  The  minister  of  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had  come 
forward  in  two  celebrated  productions  ;  he  declared  his  intoler- 
ance of  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Ireland  ;  that  consti- 
tution, which  he  ordered  the  several  viceroys  to  celebrate,  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  recommended  the  French  war,  and  to  which 
he  swore  the  yeoman  j  that  constitution  he  now  declared  to  be  a 
miserable  imperfection,  concurring  with  the  men,  whom  he  had 
executed  for  thinking  the  Irish  parliament  a  grievance  ;  differing 
from  them  in  the  remedy  only  :  they  proposing  to  substitute  a 
republic,  and  he  the  yoke  of  the  British  parliament.  This  givat 
and  good  patriot  rallied  all  the  powers  of  his  youth,  and  in  a  long 
speech  outstepped  his  usual  brilliancy. 
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sition,  at  which  they  passed  very  strong  resolutions  * 
against  Union. 
ing  of       ^t   the    mcetinnr   of  parliament  after  the  adiourn- 

parlianient 

after  ad-      ment,     on    the    15th   of   February,    180O,    petitions 

joumnient. 

against  a  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain  were 
received  from  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Limerick, 
"Wexford,  Cavan,  Longford,  Tipperary,  Galway, 
Meath,  and  Fermanagh;  also  from  the  city  of  Li- 
merick, the  town  of  Belfast,  and  several  others. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  Tipperary  petition,  Sir 
L.  Parsons  took  occasion  of  stating  to  the  house, 
that  Major  Rogers,  who  commanded  at  Birr,  having 
been  told,  that  there  \vas  an  intention  of  assembling 
the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  to  deliberate  on  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  against  a  legislative  Union, 
the  major  replied  he  would  disperse  them  by  force  if 
they  attempted  it ;  he  had  applied  to  government  for 
directions  And  on  Sunday,  whilst  several  magistrates 
and  respectable  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
session-house,  the  high- sheriff  (Mr.  Derby)  ordered 
them  to  disperse,  or  he  would  compel  them  j  they 

*  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  shew  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
and  are  to  be  seen,  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  1JI.  p.  999.  Amongst  these  re- 
solutions there  was  a  most  enthusiastic  panegyric  on  the  talents, 
virtue,  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Grattan,  their  late  member.  The 
quick  s'.ii.Vmgs  of  the  pofmlaris  aura  should  not  here  pass  un» 
noticed.  The  ingratitude  ;ind  ralumnies  of  Mr.  G  rattan's 
constituents  had  weight  d  nut  lightly  in  the  scale,  which  turned 
that  gentleman's  resolution  to  retire  from  parliament.  The/ 
no  ;  at  the  head  of  the  triumvirate  of  their  (in- 

tfrested)  afT  <  t<>  -r.ni  ,n,  with  Messrs.  Foster  and  Ogle, 

-who  had  been  unceasing  objects  of  Mr.  Gmttan's  opj>ositioa  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  bis  political  career  in  parliament, 
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were  about  to  depart,  when  Major  Rogers  appeared 
at  the  head   of  a  column  of  troops,  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon  in  front,  with  matches  lighted,  and  declared 
that  he  waited  but  for  one  word  from  the  sheriff,  that 
he  might  blow  them  to  atoms !  These  were  the  dread- 
ful measures,   Sir  Laurence  said,  by  which  govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  force  the  Union  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland,  by  stifling  their  sentiments  and  dragooning 
them  into  submission.     He  then  proposed  two  reso- 
lutions  to   the   house   of  the  following   effect :   1st. 
"  That  to  prevent  by  military  force  the  freeholders  of 
any  county  from  meeting  to  petition  parliament,  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  house,  and  a 
subversion   of  the  constitution.      2d.  That    Verney 
Derby,    Esq.  and  Major  Rogers  do  attend  at  the  bar 
of  the   house  on   Wednesday  next."     Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said,  that  he  had  never  before,  either  in   his 
official  or  parliamentary  capacity,  heard  a  syllable  of 
the  matter  then  stated  to  the  house.     As  an  acknow- 
ledged truism,  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  withdrew  his  first 
resolution,  and  the  second  passed  unanimously.     No- 
thing  however  appears  to  have  been  done  upon  it. 
Lord  Castlereagh  acquainted  the  house,  that  he  had 

r  L  •  iiii-  from 

a  *  message  trom  his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  lord- 

nant -bout 
Union. 
*  "  CORNWALLIS, 

"  AT  the  close  of  the  last  session,  in  obedience  to  the 
particular  commands,  which  I  received  from  his  Majesty,  I  ac- 
quainted this  parliament,  that  a  joint  address  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  of  Great  Britaiu  had  been  laid  before  his  Majesty,  ac- 
companied by  resolutions  propos;ng  the  recommending  a  complete 
and  entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  es. 
tablished  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments,  founded  oo 
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iboo.  -which  he  read ;  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  opetl 
the  plan  of  the  Union,  which  he  now  looked  up  to 
as  a  certainty:  he  spoke  with  peculiar  confidence  of 
the  change  of  sentiment,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  many,  \vho  were  last  year  hostile  to  the 
measure.  He  concluded  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
plan  nearly  in  the  following  words  :  '*  Having  now 
gone  through  the  outline  of  the  plan  with  as  much 
conciseness  as  possible,  I  trust  I  have  proved  to  every 


equal  and  liberal  principles,  on  the  similarity  of  constitution  and 
government,  and  on  a  sense  of  mutual  interests  and  affections. 

"  I  have  it  now  further  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  lay 
those  resolutions  before  this  house,  and  solemnly  to  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  his  faithful  commons  the  great  objects  they 
embrace. 

"  Kis  Majesty  has  observed  with  increasing  satisfaction,  that 
ihe  sentiments  which  have  continued  to  be  manifested  in  favor  of 
this  important  and  salutary  measure  by  such  numerous  and  respect- 
able descript  ons  of  his  Irish  subjects,  confirm  the  hope  he  has 
expressed,  that  its  accomplishment  will  prove  to  be  as  much  the 
pint  wish  as  it  unquestionably  is  the  common  interest  of  both  his 
kingdoms:  an  event  to  uhich  his  Majesty  looks  forward  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  as  tie  ont)  means,  by  w!m  '>  the  common 
interests  of  all  his  people  can  be  imiissi-lubly  ui  itcd,  and  their  se- 
curity and  liappii.rsi  can  be  permanently  established. 

"  \  I  is  M.ijcsty  therefore  relics  on  the  wisdom  of  his  parliaments, 

and  the  lojal    concurrence  of  his  people   for  the  completion  of 

this  great  work,  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  full  and  unreserved 

participation   of  constitution;'.!  and   commercial    advantages  will 

augment  and  perpetuate  the  piospcrity  of  his  subjects  of  his  united 

kingdom,  and  that   under  the  favour  of  Divine   Providence  the 

freedom  and  power  of  the  British  empire  will  be  established  on  a 

..ition  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  efforts  cither  of  its  foreign  or 

•  • 
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man,  who  hears  me,  that  the  proposal  is  such  a  one,  as  isoo. 
is  at  once  honourable  for  Great  Britain  to  offer,  and 
for  Ireland  to  accept.  It  is  one,  which  will  entirely 
remove  from  the  executive  power  those  anomalies, 
which  are  the  perpetual  sources  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
content. It  is  one,  which  will  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those,  who  feared  that  Ireland  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Union,  to  be  burthened  with  the  debt 
of  Britain.  It  is  one,  which,  by  establishing  a  fail- 
principle  of  contribution,  tends  to  release  Ireland 
from  an  expense  of  one  million  in  time  of  war,  and 
of  50O,OOOJ .  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  one,  which 
increases  the  resources  of  our  commerce,  protects  our 
manufactures,  secures  to  us  the  British  market,  and 
encourages  all  the  produce  of  our  soil.  It  is  one, 
that,  by  uniting  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  ancj 
consolidating  the  legislatures  of  the  empire,  puts  an 
end  to  religious  jealousy,  and  removes  the  possibility 
of  separation.  It  is  one,  that  places  the  great  ques- 
tion, which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  upon 
the  broad  principles  of  imperial  policy,  and  divests  it 
of  all  its  local  difficulties.  It  is  one,  that  establishes 
such  a  representation  for  the  country,  as  must  lay 
asleep  for  ever  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which,  combined  with  our  religious  divisions,  has 
produced  all  our  distraction  and  calamities."  The 
house  divided,  at  a  very  late  hour,  158  for,  and  J  J5 
against  the  measure  of  Union  *• 

*  When  the  number  of  the  placemen,  pensioners,  and  other  in- 
fluenced members,  who  voted  on  the  late  divison  is  considered,  the 
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1800. 

< — ^.-^ 

The  plm 
came'l  m 
the  peers. 


On  the  ]Oth  of  February  Lord  Clare  brought  on 
the  matter  on  the  order  of  the-  day  for  taking  his 
M  ij'^sty's  message  into  consideration.  His  lordship  * 
had  frequently  and  publickly  pledged  himself  to  carry 
it  through,  and  he  effected  it.  He  concluded  his 
elaborate  and  animated  speech  with  the  following 
observation  :  "•  that  if  he  lived  to  see  that  measure 
completed,  to  his  latest  hour  he  should  feel  an  honor- 
able priJe  in  reflecting  on  the  share  he  might  have 
had  in  contributing  to  effect  it  f."  The  majority  of 

minister  had  but  slender  grounds  for  triumphing  in  his  majority  of 
43,  if  from  it  were  to  be  collected  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
independent  part  of  that  house  and  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  whom 
they  represented.  So  predetermined  however  was  the  British 
cabinet  to  force  the  measure  upon  Ireland  in  that  favorable  op- 
portunity of  her  weakness  and  fears,  that  lavish  recourse  was  had 
to  the  powers  of  patronage  and  influence.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  both  houses  sacrificed  their  convictions.  Twenty-seven  new 
titles  were  added  to  the  peerage  ;  promotions,  grants,  concessions, 
arrangements,  promises  were  lavished  with  a  profusion  never  before 
known  in  that  country.  Pity  for  both  sides,  that  so  great  and 
important  a  political  measure  should  owe  any  part  of  its  success, 
to  other  than  the  means  of  temperate  reason  and  persuasion. 

*  Having  heretofore  referred  to  parts  of  this  noble  lord's  speech 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  also  to  Mr.  Grattan's  written 
answer  to  it,  we  iccominend  them  both  as  valuable  repertories  of 
true  and  interesting  representation!  of  facts  and  chaiactcrs  pecu- 
liarly important  to  the  modern  history  of  Ireland. 

1*  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  it  is  reponed,  that  this  nobl« 
lord  felt  so  si-nsib'y,  after  the  Union,  the  loss  of  his  own  power 
and  consequence,  of  which  hf  was  inordinately  fond,  that  it  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  contributed  to  hasten  his  dissolution.  He 
avowed  in  his  I.i.t  i!lnc»s,  that  of  all  the  political  actions  of  his 
life  he  most  ivpcnted  of  his  exertions  to  bring  about  the  Union- 
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49  (the  numbers  being  75  against   26)  in  the  lords     isoo. 

^0V^^ 

shewed,  that  the  British  cabinet  had  more  strength  in 
the  lords  than  the  commons.  The  further  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  was  postponed  by  the  lords  to  the 
14th,  and  by  the  commons  to  the  17th  of  M,.rch. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  Debated  m 
chequer,  Mr.  Corry,  opened  the  subject  by  retracing 
his  old  ground  of  argument,  which  he  interspersed 
with  much  personal  acrimony  and  abuse,  directed 
particularly  at  Mr.  Grattan,  who  vindicated  himself 
in  strong  language,  and  retorted  upon  his  opponent 
the  insinuations  of  unconstitutional  and  treasonable 
conduct.  Mr.  Corry  replied  with  redoubled  severity  ; 
and  Mr.  Grattan  rejoined  with  such  increased  power 
of  censure,  as  threw  the  onus  of  resentment  com- 
pletely on  Mr.  Corry  *.  After  a  long  debate,  a  mo- 

His  ambition  aspired  to  rule  the  British  councils,  as  he  had  so  long 
directed  those  of  Ireland.     There  he  failed. 

*  The  house  saw  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  speaker 
('the  house  was  in  committee)  sent  ior  Mr.  Grattan  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  pressed  his  interposition  for  an  amicable  adjustment, 
which  Mr.  Grattan  positively  rdused,  saying,  he  saw,  and  had 
been  some  time  aware  of  a  set  made  at  him,  \o  p'.stol  him  off  on 
that  question  ;  therefore  it  was  as  well  the  experiment  were  tried 
then  as  at  any  other  time.  Both  parties  had  instantly  left  the 
house  upon  Mr.  Grattan's  mnthing  his  speed).  Matters  having 
been  speedily  adjusted  by  the  seconds,  they  proceeded  in  hackney 
coaches  to  a  field  on  the  Ball's  Bridge  roaJ,  which  they  reached 
about  twilight.  I*  was  agreed,  that  they  should  level  and  fire  at  their 
own  option.  The  first  shot  on  both  sides  did  no  mischief;  Mr. 
Grattan's  passed  through  Mr.  Corry's  coat.  On  thr  second  level 
there  was  much  science  and  pisiol  play.  Mr.  Grattan,  with 
unshaken  steadiness,  kept  his  man  accurately  covered,  and 
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1800.  tion  was  made  for  adjournment,  which  being  rejected, 
the  first  day  of  the  following  January  was  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms-. 
Various  objections  were  ineffectually  taken  by  some  of 
the  Anti-unionists  to  the  different  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  they  were  discussed  in  the  committee.  Sir 
John  Parnelt  moved  for  an  address  to  the  King  to 
convoke  a  new  parliament  before  any  final  arrange- 
ment of  Union  should  be  adopted.  This  motion  pro- 
duced  a  warm  debate,  which  ended  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  a  division  of  JOi  for  the  motion. 
Irish  P;ir-  A  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  im- 
InlTto  ™e  porting,  that  the  commons  had  agreed  to  the  articles  * 

articles  of 


Union. 


reserved  his  shot  to  make  it  more  secure,  which  Mr.  Corry  per. 
ceiving,  called  to  his  second,  and  it  was  settled  upon  the  honour 
of  the  parties,  that  both  should  fire  together.  Mr.  Corry  mi 
his  aim,  and  Mr.  Grattan's  ball  hit  his  antagonist  on  the  knuckle 
of  his  left  hand,  which  he  had  extended  across  his  breast  to  protect 
his  right  side,  and  taking  a  direction  along  his  wrist,  did  no  other 
injury. 

The  populace,  notwithstanding  the  quickness  and  secrecy,  with 
which  the  business  was  conducted,  followed  the  parties  lo  the 
ground,  a.  d  thc.e  was  reason  to  fear,  had  Mr.  Gnutan  fallen,  that 
his  anta  "  n;  '  would  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  re- 
•entraent  of  the  populace,  so  enthusiastically  were  tl  d  to 

tl.rir  f.uoniii.        The  issue  of  this  nfT  ir  reached  the   ! 
Commons,  whilst  they  wci?  still  in  d-J.K'.U*  at  h;:lt'-p;^i  eitiiit  in  the 
morning.     Brfovc  Mr.  Giattan  went  to  the  giound,  a  m< 
ing  and  truly  Roman  meeting  took  ;  him  andMis. 

G'M't.jii.      That  gentlumm   was  as  eminent  for  the  endearm-. 
ol  duiiiest'ic  fel.city,  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  iiis  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  iti    p.  ->pe. 

*  These  articles  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  II 
Review,  No.  CTXIX. 
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of  the  Union;  and  on  the  2?th,  the  peers  intimated 
to  the  other  house,  that  they  had  adopted  them  with 
some  alterations  and  addiiions.  The  amendments 
were  approved  of  by  the  commons ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  immed.ately  proposed  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
in  which  both  houses  concurred.  In  this  address  they 
declared,  that  they  cordially  embraced  the  principle  of 
incorporating  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  king, 
dom,  by  a  complete  and  entire  Union  of  their  legis- 
latures; that  they  considered  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  parliament  as  wisely  calculated  to  form  the 
basis  of  such  a  settlement ;  that  by  those  propositions 
they  had  been  guided  in  their  proceedings ;  and  that 
the  resolutions  now  offered  were  those  articles,  which 
if  approved  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  ready  to  confirm  and  ratify,  in 
order,  that  the  same  might  be  established  for  ever  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments.  The  plan  oF 
the  Union  was  thus  left  to  the  final  consideration  of 
the  British  legislature. 

The  articles  of  Union  passed  through  the  Irish  Artidei 
parliament,  as  they  had  been  originally  framed  by  the 
British  ministry,  and  were  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  terms  proposed  by  the  lords  ancl  ll*mcnu 
commons  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  on  the 
2d  day  of  Apr!,  1 800,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  a 
message  from  the  King.  The  articles  went  through  a 
long  and  minute  discussion  in  both  houses.  The  op. 
pbsition  to  the  .1  was  firm,  but  proceeded  from  few. 
A  joint  address  from  both  houses  was  presented  to  his 
Majes  y.  The  plan  was  then  transmitted  to  Ireland  j 

VOL,  ii.  o 
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1300.'    and  cach  parliament  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the 
articles  by  a  bill.     Although  the  Anti-unionists  had 
been  so  constantly  baffled,  they  persisted  in  disputing 
every  inch  of  the  ground.  As  a  separate  bill  was  thought 
necessary  for    regulating    the   election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  in  the  imperial  parliament,  Lord 
Castiereagh  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  it  before  the 
general  bill  of  Union.  Amongst  others  this  singular  ob- 
jection was  raised  by  the  Anti-unionists  to  the  measure : 
that  as  the  clergy  was  only  shut  out  of  their  right  to 
agistment  tithe  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
from  the   moment    of  the    abolition  of  that  house, 
which  passed  the  vote,    there  would    be  an  end  to 
any  authority,  which  could  preserve  the  grazing  land 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  common  law  right  of  the 
clergy  to  their  agistment  tithe.     That  thenceforth  the 
Irish  clergy  would  be  in  a  situation  of  demanding  and 
enforcing   their  agistment  tithe  in  Ireland,    as  effec- 
tually as  the  English  clergy  could  in  England.     Lord 
Castiereagh  greedily  obviated   the   objection    by    sa- 
crificing the  rights  of  the  church  to  the  policy  of  the 
British  ministers   in    carrying    the   Union,     An  act 
was  instantly  passed  *  by  acclamation  to  counteract 
in  this  particular  the  18th  article  of  the  Union  then 
approved  of  by  the  houses  of  e"i<  h   legislature ;   viz. 
tlut  the  churches  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
be  uiiircJ,  Mihjvt-t  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  at 
pi>  L<iu  established.      Alter  the  several  arti- 

*  On  1'ie  12th  of  June,  1800,  \vas  passed  an  act  to  quiet 
lar  all  dainu,  <j  lithe  a^himcut  Jor  dry  and  iarrun  cattlf.    Vic 
\>cf.  i".  JOS,  &.c. 
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cles  had  been  adjusted  and  agreed  to  by  each  house,  isoo. 
the  resolutions  were  formed  into  a  bill,  and  the  mo- 
tion for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  carried  by  1 60  against  1 00. 
When  it  was  in  the  committee,  Lord  Corry  moved  a 
long  address  to  his  Majesty  against  the  completion  of 
the  bill  *,  which  after  a  heated  debate  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  58.  The  bill  was  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  where  it 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  1 3th  of  June  f.  A  pro- 
test was  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the 
other  dissenting  peers. 

No  part  of  the  plan  now  remained  for  the  secretary  Compcw 

.      '    tion  tor  h<>- 

to  bring  forward,  but  the  scheme  or  compensation,  rough  pro- 
This  he  plausibly  ushered  in  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  ;  he  proposed  a  grant  of  1,260,0001.  for  those, 
who  should  suffer  a  loss  of  patronage,  and  be  de- 
prived of  a  source  of  wealth,  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  84  boroughs  at  the  rate  of  15,0001.  for  each. 
Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  J.  Claudius  Beresford,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  maintained,  that  the  grant  of  compensation 
to  those,  who  had  no  right  to  hold  such  species  of 
property,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  public  and  an 
infringement  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Prendergast 
defended  the  proposition,  alleging,  that,  though  such 

*  This  address,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  was  moved  for  by  the  Anti-unionists  as  their  solemn 
protest  to  posterity  against  the  measure,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Hist.  Rev.  No.  CXX.  and  is  highly  interesting. 

-f-  6  Lords'  Journ.  p.  463.  The  division  wa*  41  against  14. 
The  protwt  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  to  Hist.  Rev.  No.CXXT, 
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possessions  might  have  been  vicious  in  their  origin, 

\^^\^^j 

yet,  from  prescriptive  usage,  and  from  having  been 
the  subjects  of  contracts  and  family  settlements,  they 
could  not  be  confiscated,  without  a  breach  of  honor 
and  propriety.  In  the  House  of  Peers  this  bill  was 
chiefly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Farnham  j  but  it  passed 
into  law  with  little  opposition  in  either  house ;  the 
Anti-unionists  having  now  giverf  up  the  question  as 
lost  *. 

Soon  after  the  Union  bill  had  passed  through  both 
Union  bill    houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,   Mr.  Pitt  brought  a 

passed  in 

the  British   ^ill  in  the  same  form  into  the  British  House  of  Com- 

parliamcnt. 

mons.  It  proceeded  through  the  usual  stages,  with- 
out occasioning  any  important  debate  j  and  was  sent, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  to  the  peers.  On  the  30th, 
Lord  Grenville  moved  for  its  third  reading,  declar- 
ing, that  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater  plea- 
sure, than  he  had  ever  before  felt  in  making  any  pro- 
position to  their  lordships.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  merely  said,  that  his  opinion  of  the  measure 
remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  would  therefore  give 
the  bill  his  decided  negative.  It  passed  without  a 

*  As  so  much  1  eat  and  zfal  attended  this  interesting  contesfr 
throughout}  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  reader  to  see  the 
Jist  of  those,  who  voted  on  (he  opposite  sides.  A  correct  list  is  also 
given  of  the  different  writs,  wl.irh  issued  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Irish  parluinv  nt,  vi/..  in  1SOO,  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  ar- 
rangements in  voting  for  the  Union  (Vide  Index  to  the  Appendix 
of  Vol.  XIX  of  Ci  m.  Journ.  Par  II.  and  also  a  list  of  the  Irish 
P.'il'aivx  nLiry  Annuitants.)  All  are  to  be  seen  in  tho  Appendix  to 
Hist.  11'.  v.  No.  CXX11.  together  with  ample  detail*  of  the  dif- 
ferent debate*  ou  the  cjuustiou  oi  Union. 
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division;  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  1800 
assent,  when  his  Majesty  thus  addressed  the  two 
houses.  tf  With  peculiar  satisfaction  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  the  steps,  which  you  have  taken 
for  effecting  an  entire  Union  between  my  kingdoms. 
This  great  measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  been 
long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  hap- 
piest event  of  my  reign'.'*  The  royal  assent  was  given 
in  Ireland  to  the  Union  bill  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  thrones  of  these  realms.  The  next  day, 
the  lord- lieu  tenant  put  an  end  to  the  session  with  an 
appropriate  speech  from  the  throne  *. 

*  <r  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  THE  whole  business  of  this  important  session  being  at 
length  happily  concluded,  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction, 
that  I  communicate  to  you  by  his  Majesty's  express  command, 
his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  that  ardent  zeal  and  unshaken 
perseverance,  which  you  have  so  conspicuously  manifested  in  ma- 
turing and  completing  the  great  measure  of  a  legislative  Union  be- 
tween this  kingdom  arid  Great  Britain. 

"  The  proofs  you  have  given  on  this  occasion  of  your  uniform 
[attachment  to  the  real  welfare  of  your  country,  inseparably  con- 
Inected  with  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 
I  only  entitle  you  to  the  full  approbation  of  your  sovereign,  and  to 
:  applause  of  ycur  fellow-subjects,  but  must  afford  you  the  surest 
aim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

"  You  will  regret  with  his  Majesty,  the  reverse,  which  his  Ma- 
ty's  allies  have  experienced  on  the  Continent  ;  but  his  Majesty 
persuaded,  that  the  firmness  and  public  spirit:  of  his  subjects  will 
ible  him  to  persevere  in  that  line  of  conduct,  which  will  best 
provide  for  the  honor,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his  dominions, 
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j* 

selection  of  Ireland  in  the  formation  of  their  first  quota  of  the  im- 

the  Union  . 

members,  penal  parliament.  No  new  election  was  resorted  to, 
but  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  measure  were 
generally  rewarded  with  seats  in  the  imperial  legisla- 
ture*. In  consequence  of  the  proclamations  issued  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  purpose,  a  selection 
was  made  of  the  persons  to  represent  the  boroughs 
of  Ireland  in  the  imperial  parliament.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  and 
hanaper  and  several  member.1  ittended  in  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Mouse  of  Comr<  ons,  where  the  names 
of  such  members,  as  were  to  beballotted  were  written 


u«> 

: 

: 


whose  means  and  resources  have  now  by  your  wisdom  been  more 
closely  and  intimately  combined. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  AM  to  thank  you  in  his  Majesty's  name,   for  the 
beral  supplies,  which  you  have  cheerfully  granted  for  the  vario 
and  important  branches  of  the  public  service  in  the  present  year. 

"  His  Majesty  has  also  witnessed  wi-h  pleasure  that  « ise 
liberality,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  just  and  equitable 
retribution  to  those  bodies  and  individuals,  whose  privilrges  and 
interests  are  affected  by  t\v.  Union,  and  he  has  also  sern  with 
satisfaction  that  attention  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  this  country, 
which  has  been  so  conspicuously  testified  by  the  encouragement 
you  have  given  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  its  inland 
navigation." 

*  Not  one  of  the  28  peers,  who  opposed  the  Union,  was  elected. 
Amongst  the  100  commoners,  some  lew  of  the  Ami  unionistt 
appear ;  such  as  Mr.  Foster,  Sir  John  Parnell,  Mr.  Ogle,  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons,  Mr.  W-  B.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford* 
Lord  Corry,  &c. 
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Upon  slips  of  paper,  and  drawn  from  a  glass  placed     180°' 
upon  the  table.  ~v""' 

On  the  3 1st  of  December,  180O,  his  Majesty  en-  Completi 
tered  the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  was  sent  to  desire  the  attendance  of  the  commons. 
Several  members  or  the  House  of  Commons  appeared 
3t  the  bar,  preceded  by  the  speaker,  who  addressed 
bis  Majesty  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  speech. 
That  part  of  it,  which  related  lo  Ireland  was  as  follows  : 
(f  These,  Sire,  the  last  proceedings  of  your  parliament 
previous  to  the  great  era  now  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing, are  the  indication  and  result  of  that  com- 
mon interest  and  fellow-feeling  with  the  people,  by 
which  it  has  ever  been  actuated,,  and  which  are  the 
best  safeguard  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  society. 
To  that  era  your  commons  look  forward  with  a  con- 
fident expectation,  that  the  consolidated  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, under  the  auspicious  government  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  your  illustrious  house,  will  diffuse  through- 
out every  part  of  the  united  kingdom  the  full  be- 
nefits of  that  constitution,  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  favorable,  in  an  unexampled  degree,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty  and  public  prosperity  ;  which 
cannot  therefore  fail  to  animate  the  zeal  and  deter- 
mination of  those,  who  may  share  its  blessings,  to 
cherish  and  maintain  it  during  their  own  times,  and  to 
transmit  it  as  the  best  inheritance  to  their  posterity." 
His  Majesty  wr.s  then  pleased  to  make  a  most  gracious 
speech  irom  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament : 
afterwards  the  lord-  chancellor,  by  his  M  ^ty's  com- 
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1800.  mand,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  22d  day  of 
January,  1 8O1 ,  when  the  members  were  summoned  by 
a  proclamation  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  to  attend 
in  their  places.  Immediately  after  his  Majesty  had  left 
the  house,  he  held  a  grand  council,  in  which  several  ar- 
rangements required  by  that  grand  event  were  settled. 
In  honor  of  the  Union  many  promotions  were  made, 
and  several  new  titles  created.  On  the  next  day,  viz. 
the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  the  incorporate  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  formally  announced  by  proclamation.  * 
Thus  was  accomplished  the  incorporate  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

*  On  the  same  day  was  published  another  proclamation,  de- 
claring what  ensigns  and  colours  should  be  borne  at  sea,  in  mer- 
chant ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  the 
united  kingdom,  for  which  see  Appendix,  No.  CXX1V.  His 
Majesty's  speech  and  the  several  proclamations  here  referred  t* 
are  to  be  seen,  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  III.  1071  to  10/0. 
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.ABERCROMBIE,  Sir  Ralph,  com- ' 
mandcr  in  chief,  censures  the 
army,  ii.  41 9. 

•  resigns,  ib. 
Absentee-tax,  proposed    by   Lord 

Harcourt,  and  rejected,   ii.  168 

Act  to  secure  the  crown  in  the 
protestant  line,  ii.  32 

of  Queen  Ann,  to  prevent  the 

further  growth  of  popery,  ii,  35 

Adam,  his  perfection,  i.  27 

his  knowledge,  how  trans- 
mitted, i.  28 

Address  of  the  Commons  to  the 
throne, upon  pensions,  negativ- 
ed, ii  149 

ditto,  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, ib. 

to  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  pa- 
pers about  septennial  bill,  ii. 
150 

on  the  septennial  bill  being 

arrested  in  England,  ii.  151 

•"..  the  King's  ungracious  an- 
swer to  it,  ib. 

Adbua's,  discovery  of  Ireland,  i.  1-1 

Adrian,  Pope,  his  donation  of 
Ireland  to  Henry,  i.  149 

Pope  Alexander's  confirma- 
tion of  it,  i.  151 

feelings  of  the  Irish  as  to  it, 

i.  163 

jfgistment,  vide  tithes. 
St.  Al  ban's,  battle  of,  i.  250 
Alexander,  vide  Adrian. 
Amerua,  compared  with  the  case 

of  Ireland,  ii.  1 70 
— war  with,  affects  Ireland,  ii. 

171,   174- 
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America,  war  with  unpopular  in 
Ireland,  ii.  174 

her  alliance  with  France,  ii: 

178 

peace  with,  ii.  237 

terms  of,  censured  in  the 

British  parliament,  ii.  240 

Amnesty,  act  of,  passed  in  1 798, 
ii.  501 

Ann,  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
ii.  34 

led  alternately  by  Whigs  and 

Tories,  ib. 

persecutes  the  Catholics,  if. 

35 

insincerity  and  duplicity  of 

herself  and  ministers,  ii.  37,  49 

oppresses  her  catholic  sub- 
jects with  a  severe  code  of  laws, 
ii.  41 

— —  addressed  by  theTories  against 
the  Presbyterians,  ii.  47 

adverse  to  the  \fhig  party  in 

Ireland,  ii.  54 

creates  12  new  peers,  ii.  56 

favours  and  commends  chan- 
cellor Phipps,  ii.  60-1 

averse  from  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, ii.  61 

irritated  at  being  forced  to 

proclaim  a  reward  of  50,OOO/.  for 
apprehending  the  pretender  her 
brother,  ib. 

hurt  at  Leslie's  failure  to 

convert  her  brother  to  the  pro- 
testant faith,  ib. 

mortified  at  the  conduct  of 

her  council,  ii.  63 

taken  ill  and  dies   within  9 
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months  of  the  disorder  she  then 

took,  ii.  64-6 
Ann  wrote  several  letters  about  the 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  ii.  65 
Antrim  taken  by  the  rebels,  ii.  48 1 
Appeals,  end  of  them  from  Ireland 

to  England,  ii.  237 
Arkloiv,  garrison  of,  treat  brutally 

the  inhabitants  of  Gorey,  ii.  160 

battle  of,  ii.  466-7 

Armagh,  county  of,  disturbances 

there  and  cause  of,  ii.  279,  250, 

294. 
magistrates  of,  conduct   of, 

unjust  to  the  catholics,   ii.  376. 
— —  Lord   Gusford's    address  on 

the  disturbances  there,  ib. 
-          address   and   resolutions  of 

the  sheriff  and  grand  jury  there 

upon  the  disturbances,  ii.  377 
— —  7000  catholics  supposed  to 

have  been  expelled,  ib. 
county  and   city  of,  offer   to 

elect  Doctor  Duigenan  and  Mr. 

Pel  ham,  ii.  383 

-•         disturba  nces  hinted  at  in  the 
speech    from    the    throne,    ii. 
384 
Armstrong,  Captain,  betrays    the 

directory  of  united  Irishmen,  ii. 

425 
Arthur,  Mr.  his  singular  case,  ii. 

446  to  453 
Astr,n,$\t  Richard,  a  most  upright 

judge,  ii.  I3y 
Atbunree,  battle  of,  i.  206 
Attainder,  act  of,  of  Lord  Edward 

Fitzgerald,  Mis>rtf.  Grogan  and 

Harvey,  ii.  501 

Baal  or  Bel,  its  import,  i.  65. 
Babel,  confusion  of  tongues  at,  i. 

20-2-3 

— —  why  so  called,  i.  28 
Babes  o/ '  tbi-  «/oo</,of  Killaughram, 

who,  ii.499 


Bagpipe,  antiquity  of,  i.  99 

used  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Stanyhurst's  description  of, 

i.  10O 

Bagnal,  Mr.  proposes  a  patriotic 
donation  to  Mr.  G rattan,  ii.  227 

Bank  of  Ireland  established,  ii. 
217,  231 

Bar,  meeting  of,  and  resolutions 
against  union,  ii.  .520-1 

Bards,  estimation  of,  i.  51,  59 

Beaucbamp,  Lord  (now  Marquis 
of  Hertford,)  favourable  to  the 
catholics,  ii.  179 

against  simple  repeal,  ii.  23-9 

Bective,  Earl  of,  reprobates  the 
system  of  coercion,  ii.  4-12 

Bade,  his  silence  about  St.  Patrick, 
i.  1 12 

account  of  his  works,  i.  1 1  3- 

4-5 

— . —  his  honourable  testimony  of 
Ireland,  i.  liM-S 

cofifirmsthelrish  annals,!.  126 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  favourable  to 
the  catholics,  ii.  123 

forms  an  association  for  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  ii.  128 

graciously  receives  the  Ca- 
tholic address,  ii.  129 

Belfast,  inhabitants  of,  petition 
Mr.  Pitt  for  reform,  ii.  260 

celebrate  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  507 

petition  for  the  repeal  of  pe- 
nal laws  .-'oainst  catholics,  ii.:>l  ~» 

rejected,   ii.  3)S 

Bellamunty  Lord,  against   union, 

ii.  r,-J3 
Bertsford,  Mr.  his  intrigues  with 

the  British  Cabinet,  against  Lord 

Fitzuiliiam,  ii.  34-3 
c'i -misled    by  Lord  Fitzwil- 

liam,  and  why,  ii.  3.-~>l 

his    dismissal    the  cause  of 

Lord  Fitzwiliiam's  rccal,  ii.  ^5;" 
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Beresford,  Mark,  produces  a 
warrant  for  superseding  the 
commission  of  jail  delivery  at 
Antrim,  ii.  406 

-  John  Claudius,  opposes  the 
recompense  to  proprietors  of 
boroughs,  ii.  563 


address  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

for  a  Catholic  seminary,  ii.  342 

differences  hetweenthem  and 


the  laity,  ib, 

Blaquiere,  Sir  John,   paving  bill, 
unpopularity  of,  ii.  257 

—  opposes  the  bill  for  catholic 
relief,  ii.  353 

—  opposes  Mr.  Graydon's  mo- 
tion for  the  reform  of  abuses,  ii. 
355 

Bloody  FnWo}',why  socalled,ii.482 
Blore  Heath,  battle  of,  i.  250 
Bogs,  catholics  enabled  by  statute 

to  take  leases  for  51  years  for  re- 

claiming them,  ii.  166 

ord,  his  ideas  of  his- 


tory,   .  2 

Boltandists,  who,  i.  114 
ollon,  Duke  of,  purposely  mis- 
quotes the  words  of  the  statute, 
granting  ease  to  the  dissenters, 
ii.  76 

Bond,  Oliver,  taken  into  custody, 
ii.424 

—  his  death,  ii.  498 
Boroughs,  recompense  to  proprie- 

tors of,  opposed  by  Messrs.  Sau- 
rin,  .1.  C.  Beresford,  and  Daw- 
son,  ii.  563 
Boulter,  Primate,  his  caution  of 
Swift  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
ii.80 

—  his  principle  of  governing, 
ii.  88 

—  promotesthe  divisions  among 
the  catholics,  ii.  89 
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Boulter ,  his  jealousy  of  any  Irish 
influence,  ii.  94 

opposes  the   restoration  of 

Lord  Clanricarde  to  his  estates, 
ii  95 

opposes  toleration  in  favour 

of  the  dissenters,  ii.  99 

supports  the  English  ascend- 
ancy in  Ireland,  ii.  100 

yields  to  the  loss  of  the  clercv 


rather  than  hazard  the  English 
interest,  ii.  101 

his  death,  ii.  104 

Boyd,  Captain,  seizes  Messrs.  Har- 
vey, Coiclough,  and  Fitzgerald, 
and  sends  them  on  an  embassy 
to  the  rebels,  at  Enniscorthy, 
and  effects  thereof,  ii.  456-7 

his  house  plundered  by  the 

rebels,  ii.  461 

Boyle,  Mr.  (Speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons)  created  Earl  of 
Shannon  by  George  II.  ii.  123 

his  death,  ii.  14-8 

Walsingham,  his  motion  in 

the  British  house  of  commons, 
about  Lord  Townshend's  proro- 
gation of  the  Irish  parliament, 
negatived,  ii.  162 

Broghill,  Lord,  sells  himself  to 
Cromwell,  i.  398 

his  testimony  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  catholics  in  the 
royal  cause,  i.  406 

his  duplicity  before  the  resto- 
ration, i.  414 

inclines  to   the  royal  party, 

i.  416 

reconciled  to  Sir  C.  Coote,  in 

order  to  forward  the  royal  cause, 

i.  417 
, their  insidious   conduct  to 

each  other,  ib. 
created  J£arl   of  Orrery  by 

Charles  II,  i.  419 
Brown,  Denis,  moves  an  address 
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to  the  throne  on  retrenchment, 
ii.  251 

Brown,  opposed  by  the  attorney- 
general  (Fitz  Gibbon),  ii.  £52 

Bruce,  Robert,  beats  the  English 
at  Banuockbum,  i.  204 

•• Edw.  lands  in  Ireland,  i.  205 

crowned  atDundalk,  ib. 

• falls  in  battle,  i.  209 

Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  vide 
Temple. 

Buckinghamshire,  Lord,  succeeds 
Lord  Harcourt,  ii.  177 

admits  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  ii.  178 

•  weak  government  of,  ii.  186 

prorogues  parliament,  ii.  196 

unpopular  in  Ireland  and  dis- 

ap;    o  <  d  o  in  England,  il. 

recalled    and   succeeded   by 

Lord  Carlisle,  ib. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  seconds  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  throne  for  allaying  the  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland,  ii.  392 

Burgh,  Mr.  Ilussey,  proposes  an 
amendmei.t  for  free  trade,  ii.  185 

his  anisable  character,  ib. 

Burgundy.  Duchess  of,  her  in- 
trigue- against  Henry  VII.  i. 
267,  ~;0,  280 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  ideas  of  pub- 
lishing Irish  annals,  i.  182 

. his  opinion  of  the  revolution 

of  .»•-••  as  tt.  Ireland,  ii.  2 

. his  opinion  of  the  penal  code 

under  Ann,  ii.  35 

• his  <:h  aracterofCeo.TI.il.  153 

hi-;  :. ^iaion  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 

catholic  bill,  ii.  216 

his  book  on  the  French  Re- 
volution and  defection,  from  the 
"Whig  party,  ii.  302 

— —  his  It-tier  to  Sir  Here.  Lang- 
rislte.  on  the  catholic  claims,  ii. 
30S 


Burke,  Richard,  Agent  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, ii.  308 

— — —  imprudently  ventures  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii. 
314 

Burston,  Counsellor,  his  opinion 
of  the  legality  of  catholic  dele- 
gation, ii  324, 

Butler,  Simon,  chairman  to  the 
society  of  united  Irishmen  of 
Dublin,  ii.  306 

publishes  digest  of  popery 

laws,  ii.  323 

— —  his  opinion  of  legality  of  ca- 
tholic delegation,  ii.  324- 

Rev.  Mr.,  his  murder  charg- 
ed on  the  catholics,  ii.  341 

Byrne,  Pat.  the  bookseller,  com- 
mitted for  high-treason,  ii.  430 

••  Michael  William,  executed 
contrai  y  to  agreement  with 
government,  ii.  498 

Cabal,  why  so  called,  i.  435 

,  their  plans  to  alter  the  con. 

slitution  of  Great  Brit.  i.  437 
encourage   plots  and   plot- 


ters, ib. 

Cabinet,  vide  English, 

Cabyria,  what,  i.  867 

,  their  antiquity,  i.  878 

,  indecency  of,  i.  130-1 

Camden,   his  authority  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  i.  126-7.' 

Earl    of,  his  speech  in  the 

British  Peers  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  186 

arrives   in  Dublin  as  Lord 

Lieutenant,  ii.  362. 

ill  received,  ib. 

addressed  by  the  Commons, 

ii.  364 

•         his   speech  on  prorogueing 
the  parliament,  ii.  367 
—  ditto  on  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, 21st  Jan.  ii.  373 
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Camdent   ditto  on  13th  October, 

1796,  ii.  384 
sends    a    message    to    the 

Commons  that  he  cannot  raise 

£3,395,697.  ii.  393 
sends  a  message  about  papers 

seized  at  Belfast, ~  ii.  393 
issues  a  proclamation  of  par- 
don, its  good  effects,  ii.  400 
dissolves  theParliament,  Mth 

July,  1797,  ii.  405 
system  of  coercion  extorted 

from  him,  ii.  408,  413 
Cambrensis,  who,  i.  4 

—  admits  the  Irish  to  have  been 
musical,  i.  97-8 

Cambridge,     Duke    of,     petitions 

Ann    for  hi?  writ  of  summons, 

to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  ii. 

62  to  65 
— —  his  conduct  offensive  to  the 

Queen,  ii.  64-5 
Capt'l,  Lord,   favours  the  English 

interest    and   convenes   a  new 

parliament,  ii.  20 
Carhampton,  Lord,  vide  Luttrell. 
Carlisle,    Lord,     lord-lieutenant, 

ii.  196 
..         meets  the  Parliament,  ii.  199 

—  sends  his  resignation  by  his 
secretary,  ii.  218 

—  supports    Lord   Shelburne's 
motion  for  legislative  independ- 
ence, ii.  225 

arlow,  defeat  of  the  rebels  at,  ii. 

438 
Carnew,  rebels  defeated  at,  by  200 

yeomen,  ii.  455 
Carteret,  Lord  Lieut,  no  friend  to 

Ireland,  ii.  90 
asbctt,  synod  of,  i.  162- 

sperious  articles  of,  i.  164 

Arch-Bish.  of,  violent  against 

the  catholic  claim?,  ii.  336 
Castlecomer,    taken  by  the  rebels 

and  burnt,  ii.  490 


Casthhavcn,  Earl  of,  imprisoned, 
i.  376 

his  testimony  of  the  loyalty 

of  the  catholics,  i.  377 

CeutlereQgby  Lord,  moves  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  and  the 
adoption  of  coercive  measures, 
ii.  396 

succeeds  Mr.Pelham,ii.  421 

writes  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 

Dublin  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  1?98,  ii.  432 

communicates   the  same  to 

the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  433 

opposes   Colonel  Maxwell's 

motion    for  executing  the  pri- 
soners, ii.  435 

delivers  a  message  from  his 

Excellency  about  indemnifying 
loyalists,  &c.  ii.  500 

moves  an  adjournment,   op. 


posed  by  Sir  John  Parnell,  ii. 
535 

commends  the  union,  and 

assures  the  house  that  he  will 
not  bring  it  forward  against  the 
sense  of  the  country,  ii.  536 

— —  his  partiality  in  granting  and 
refusing  the  escheatorship  of 
Munster  for  corrupt  purposes, 
ii.  548 

proposes  and  carries  the  plan 

of  union,  ii.  556-7 

....  -  proposes  compensation  to 
borough  proprietors,  ii.  563 

Catbal,  the  bloody  handed,  asserts 
the  ancient  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily, i.  173 

Catholics,  civil  establishment  re- 
stored, i.  305 

the  exercise  of  their  religion 

opposed  by  Mountjoy,i.  334 

send  agents  to  James,  i.  345 

tolerated  by  Charles,  i.  352 

their  offer  to  maintain  500O 

infantry,  and  500  cavalry,  for 
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Charlc?,  rejected  as  idolatrou.-, 
i.  3.V2 

Catholics,  testimonies  of  their  loy- 
alty to  Charles,  by  Stratford  and 
others,  i.  36-5-8/393 

first  and  last  111  arms  for  King 

Charles,  notwithstanding  their 
persecutions,  i.  368,  393 

confederate  for  support  of  the 

King  and  constitution*  i.  369, 
376 

present  a  remonstrance  drawn 

up  by  Bishop  Bedel,  i.  371 

. assert  their  loyalty  with  len- 
ders ot  service  in  1641,  ib. 

proclamation  that  Irish  pa- 
pists had  universally  rebelled, 

corrected  by  Lerds  Justices 

in  a  subsequent  proclamation, 
that  they  meant  only  some  mere 
Irish  in  Ulster,  i.  372 

— —  their  offer  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  1641, rejected, i.  373 

goaded  into  arms,  ib. 

,  LordCastlehaven  imprisoned 
and  Sir  John  Read  racked  for 
officious  interference,  i.  376 

acted  as,  and  were  true  loy- 
alists, ib. 

present  a  remonstrance  at 

Trim,  i.  377 

— — »assert  their  loyalty,  i.  379 

make  a  voluntary  payment 

of  S0,e()0/.  for  the  King,  i.  381 

desire  Ormond  to  lead  them 

against  the  King's  enemies,  i. 
383,  390 

• make  peace  publickly  with 

Ormond,  privately  with  Gla- 
morgan, i.  387 

their  internal  divisions,  i.  389 

their  declaration  that  the 

king  was  under  duress,  and  that 
they  ought  to  oppose  his  ene- 
n;ifs,  i.  39 J 


Catholics  honourably  receive  Or- 
mond at  Kilkenny,  and  put  him 
at  their  head,  ib. 

persevere  in  the  royal  cause 

after  Charles's  execution,  i.  394 
those  who  served  under  Phe- 


lim  O'Nial,  declared  rebels  by 
the  confederates,  i.  396 
— —  the  only  body  armed  in  de- 
fence  of  royalty  in    1650,     i. 
397 

defeated  under  Mac  Mahon, 

by  Coote,  i.  403 

their  proceedings  at  James- 
town, ib. 

their  clergy  excommunicate 

such  as  adhere  to  Ormond  or  the 
King's  enemies,  i.  403,  7 

their    perseverance    in    the 

Royal  cause  attested  by  Orrery, 
i.  406 

reject  all  terms  with  the  re- 
gicides, i.  407 

driven  into   Connaugbt  by 


Cromwell,  i.  409 

persecution  of,  renewed  un- 
der Cromwell,  i.  413 

their  meritorious  conduct  to, 

and  return  of  ingratitude  from 
Charles,  ii.  419 

excluded  from  parliament, 

i.  421 

modes  of  preventing  them 

from  redress,  ib, 

persecuted  and  calumniated 

to  keep  them  out  of  the  act  of 
oblivion  and  general  pardon, 


injustice   done  them  by  the 

act  of  settlement  and  explana- 
tion, and  court  of  claims,  i, 
423,  4,  5,  430 

their  persevering   loyalty  to 


Charles  II,  i.  435 
—    admitted     into    offices 
James  II,  i.  44 1 
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Catbolics,  their  allegiance  to  James 

If.  pure,   ii.  460 
— —  reject  the  favourable   terms 

offered  by  William,  ii.  13 
— —  their  feelings  on  them,  ii.  14- 
excluded  from  Parliament  by 

an   act   of  William  and  Mary, 

ii.  1(> 

•  •      their  degraded  state,  and  se- 
veral  penal  laws  against  them, 
ii.  16,  21 

persecuted  by  Queen  Ann, 

ii.  35,  4-1 

holden  out  as  enemies  to  the 

state,  ii.  43 

their  oppression  under  the 

Stuarts,  ii.  52 

reduced  so  as  to  have  no  po- 
litical weight,  ii.  4g,  53,  81 

— —  honourable  testimony  of  their 
loyalty  by  the  Lords  Justices  in 
1715,  ii.  69 

stiled  common  enemy,  ii.  70 

severely   persecuted    under 

George  I.  ii.  71-2 

-•  ••  address  George  II.  but  Lords 
Justices  stop  the  address,  ii.  87 

deprived  of  elective  fran- 
chise, ii,  89,  91-2 

side  with  the  patriots,  ii.  f)2 

prevented  from  practising  as 

solicitors,  ii.  93 

collection  to  oppose  the  bill 

causes  a  renovation  of  rigor 
against  them,  ib. 

enjoy  some  years  of  relative 

indulgence  under  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  ii.  101-6 

—  enlisted  in  the  English  army 
and  navy,  ii.  106 

—  their   loyalty    in    1745,   ii. 
107-8-9 

—  tolerated  under  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, ii.  110 

—  favoured  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  ii.  125 


Catholics  meet  about  redress  and 
disagree,  ii.  126 

address  the  Lord  Lieutenant 


on  the  expected  invasion,  ii.  128 

their  address    well  received, 

ii.  129 

—  internal  dissentions    among 
them,  ib. 

—  charged  with  the  riots  and 
cleared  from   ihe    chair   by  the 
speaker,  ii.  13O-1 

—  address  George  III.  ii.  136 
Mr.  Mason's  bill  for  enabling 

them  to  lend  money  on    mort- 
gage, negatived,  ii.  J47 

—  enabled  to  take  leases  for  51 
years  for  reclaiming  of  unprofit- 
able bogs,  ii.  166 

—  the  popish   mortgage   bill, 


and  lease  bill,  brought  forward 

by  Lord  Harcourt   and  lost,   ii. 

169 
enabled  to  take  an   oath  of 

allegiance,  ii.  170 
Lord  Beauchamp  favourable 

to  them,  ii.  179 
Sir  George   Savill's    motion 

in  favour  of  the  English  catho- 
lics, ii.  180 
Mr.  Gardiner's  motion  in  the 

Irish  house  in  favour  of,  ib. 
bill   in   their  favour   passed 

with  difficulty,  ii.  182 
Mr.  Gardiner  gives  notice  of 

bringing  in  a  bill  in  their  favour, 

ii.  204 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Dillon  on 

the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, ii.  206 
opposed   by  Mr.  Flood,   ii. 

212 
Mr.  Gardiner  divides  his  bill 

into  three,  two  he  carries  and 

loses  the  third,  ii.  215 
nature  of  the  opposition   to 

them,  ii.  216 
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Catholics,  Lord  Charlemont  ob- 
jects to  admit  them  to  the  rights 
of  election,  ii.  260 

efforts  of  their  elergy  against 

Payne's  doctrines,  ii.  303 

-— —  committee  begin  to  act  in 
l7oi,  ii.  301 

resolve  to  apply  for  relief,  ib. 

secession  from  the  commit- 
tee, ii.  305 

.  intimacy  between  the  ca- 
tholic committee  and  some  dis- 
senters of  the  north,  ib. 

"pass  resolutions  reflecting  on 

the  seceders,  ib. 

publish  declarations  of  their 

tenets,  ii.  305,  321 

secession   of  64   from    the 

committee,  ii.  307 

the  seceders  address  the  Lord 

Lieutenant,  and  are  censured  in 
a  declaration  of  the  united  Irish- 
men, ii.  307 

committee  chose  Mr.  Burke 

jun.  for  their  agent,  ii.  308 

embraced  all  protestants  that 

wished  them  well,  ii.  31O 
— ~—  confine  their  exertions  to  the 

relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  ib. 
their  bill   introduced   by  Sir 

If.  Langrishc,  ii.  313 
. their   petition  presented  by 

Mr.  O'Hara,  //-. 

pass  resolutions  to  counter- 
act   the    misrepresentations    of 
their  enemies,  ii.  315 

dissatisfied  \\iih  the  conces- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  of  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  ii.  316 

present    a   petition    by  Mr. 

Egan,  stating  their  claims,  and 
to  meet   the  prejudices  of  the 
public  a  u-ni.  ii.  3l7 

their  petition   on  the  motion 

of  Mr,  Latoucb'.  ivje^ud,  ii. 
918 


Catbolics,  their  delegates,  ii.  321 

alarm  and  resistance  to  that 

measure,  II. 

violently    opposed    by    the 


grand  juries,  ii.  322 
publish    a    justification    ofr 

their  conduct    in    reply  to    the 

grand  juries,  ii.  323 
not  admitted  into  the  popular 

societies,  ii.  324- 

the  whig  club  refuses  to  agi- 
tate their  question,  ib. 

take  the  opinions  of  counsel. 

lors  Butler  and  Burston  on  the 
legality  of  their  delegation,  ii.  324- 

attempted  to  be  confounded 

with  defenders,  ii.  326,  341 

delegates  meet  in  Back  Lane, 

and  called  in  derision  the  Back 
Lane  parliament,  ii.  325 

frame  a  petition  to  thethrone, 
and  depute  5  to  present  it,  ii.  327 

the  reception  of  the  5  dele- 
gates at  Belfast,  ib. 

present   their   petition,  and 

graciously  received  by  the  King, 
ii.328 

recommended  in  the  speech 

from  the  throne,  ib. 
•sub-committee,  their  resolu- 


tion about  reform,  ii.321 

petition   to    the   commons, 

presented  by  Mr.  Hobart,  ib. 

bill  for  their  relief  brought 

in  by  Mr.  Hobart,  ii.  333 

their  bill  passes   the    house, 

ii.  33.5 

Mr.  G.  Knox's  motion  in  the 

committee,  that  catholics  mi^ht 
sit  in  parliament,  negatived,  it: 

their  bill  before  the  lords,  ii. 

336 

how  disabled  by  enlisting  in 

the  British  service,  ii.  337 

owe  their  relief  to  the  bounty 

of  their  sovereign,  ii.  '329,  34-0 
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Catholics,  admission  of  catholic 
merchants  into  the  guild  of 
Dublin  rejected,  ii.  31-0 

— —  traduced  and  calumniated, 
ii.  341 

— —  the  bishops  address  the  King 
and  viceroy,  ii.  341-2 

•  diffidence  between    the  bi- 
shops and  laity,  ii.  34-2 

•  confident   of  emancipation, 
ii.  34-7 

'••         agreed   on   by   the  British 

cabinet,   ii.  345 

commit  their  cause   to  Mr. 

Grattan,  ii.  348 
— —  address  Lord  Fitzvvilliam  in 

confidence  of  emancipation,  ii. 

352 
— —  petition  for  relief  against  all 

penal  laws,  ii  353 

•  British   cabinet  secretly  op- 
poses the  measure,  ii.  354 

— —  depute  3  delegates  to  address 
the  throne  against  the  recal  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ii.  359 

address  >lr.  Grattan  on  the 
recal  of  Lord  Fitzwilham,  ii. 
358 

•— —  his  answer  to  it  censured  and 
commended  by  opposite  parties, 
ii.  35p 

—  meet  and  debate  in  Francis- 
street  chapel,  ii.  362 

students  of  the  university  ad- 
mitted, ii.  363 
*-•      second  reading  of  their  bill, 
4th  of  May,  1 795,  rejected,  ii. 
865 

stated  for  the  first  time  to  be 

contrary  to  the  coronation  oath, 
ib. 

— —  their  emancipation  Ijst  time 
before  parliament,  ii,  389 

— —  roolness  between  them  and 
the  dissenters  in  the  North,  ii. 
406 
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Catholics,  fall  off  from  the  union, 
in  1797,  ii.  406 

reject  and  renounce  it  thro'- 

out  the  nation,  ii.  407 

publish  declarations  of  loyal- 
ty, ii.  425,  440,  445 

their  emancipation  assumed 

by  Lord  Gretwille  and  others  as 
a  consequence  of  the  union,  ii. 
540-1-2 

— —  their  emancipation  pledged 
tor  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  ii.  541-2-3 

•  -  •  divided  as  to  the  measure  of 
union,  ii.  551 

Caulfield,  Doctor,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Ferns,  justified  by 
government,  ii.  473 

Cavendish,  Sir  Henry,  his  motion 
for  economy  against  Lord 
Northington's  administration, 
ii.  247 

supported  by  Mr.  Flood,  ib. 

complains  of  outrages  from 


the  mob,  ii.  536 
Chalmers,  Mr.,  his  ideas  of  first 

population,  i.  75 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,    attends  the 

Dungannon  meeting,  ii.  209 
appointed  general  of  the  vo- 


lunteers of  Ulster,  ii.  233 

appointed  chairman   of  the 

nationaf  convention,  ii.  240 

opposes  the  admission  of  ca- 
tholics to  the  rights  of  election, 
ii.  260 

thanked  by  the  corporation  of 

Dublin  on  that  account,  ib. 

.  proposes  the  address  to  the 
Prince  of  "Wales  in  the  Lords, 
ii.  284 

resigns   the  government  of 

Armagh,  ii.  306 

his  predilection  for  the  dis 

scniers  displeasing  to  govern- 
ment, ii.  307 
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Cbarlemont,  Earl  of,  his  exertions 

against  union,  ii.  550 
Charles  I.    his   accession   to   the 

throne,  i.  351 
— —  tolerates  the  catholics,  i.  352 

•  actuated  by  the  odious  policy 
of  the  Stuarts,  ib. 

— —  his  graces,  i.  353 

persecutes  the  catholics,!. 354 

«— — •  concurs  with  Wentworth  in 
a  direct  system  of  fraud  and  de- 
ceit, i.  359 

— —  recalls  VVentworth,but  sends 
him  back  with  additional  honor 
and  power,  i.  364 

•  his      speech      condemning 
Wentworth  as  guilty  01  high- 
misdemeanors,  i.  366 

— —  renews  his  promise  of  the 

graces,  ib. 
— —  grand  rebellion  proclaimed, 

i.  367 
his  opinion  of  that  rebellion, 

i.  369 

— — —  causes  of,  ib. 
— —  commissionsOrmond  lomeet 

the  confederates,  i.  377 

•  "    •    affected  by  the  remonstrance 

of  Trim,  orders  Ormond  to  ne- 
gociate  a  cessation  of  arms,  i. 
378 

— —  again  commands  Ormond  to 
meet  the  confederates,  ib. 

•  his  eagerness  for  the  peace, 
381,  384 

— —  the  cessation  concluded,  i. 

381 
the  northern  army  reject  the 

cessation  and  take  the  covenant, 

#. 

publishes  grounds  and  mo- 
tives of  the  cessation,  i.  382 

— his  reliance  on  the  loyalty 

of  the  confederates,  i.  383 

«•"  pives  large  powers  to  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan,  i.  383 


Charles  I.  pledges  himself  to  ratify 
the  terms  granted  by  Glamorgan 
to  the  confederates,  i.  386 

his  insincerity  and  falsity  to 

Glamorgan  and  the  confede- 
rates, i.  388 

is  beheaded,  i.  392 

Charles  II.  confirms  the  peace 
from  the  Hague,  i.  395 

takes  the  covenant,  ib. 

revokes  the  peace  made  with 

the  catholics,  i.  396 

applies  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine to  assist  him  in  Ireland, 
i.  405,  408 

restored  to  the  throne,  i.  415 

his  ingratitude  to  the  Irish, 

i.  419 

-  creates  Broghill,  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, Coote,Earl  of  Montrath,  ib*. 

his  character,  i.  427,  432 

Ormond's  influence  over  him. 

i.  430 

court  of  wards,  abolished,  and 

tax  upon  hearths,  i.  431 

his  favorable  wishes  to  the 

catholics  thwarted  by  Ormond, 
i.  4-32 

a  dangerous  conspiracy  ia 

consequence  of  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement, i.  434- 

removes,  then  confirms  Or- 
mond in  the  government,  i.  439 

intends  to  displace  him^  and 

why,  i.  440 

dies  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

faith,  ib. 

pensioned  by  Louis,  on  con- 
dition of  his  professing  the  Ca- 
tholic belief,  i.  448 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  lord-lieute- 
nant in  1745,  ii.  107 

his  prudent  and  upright  con- 
duct, ii.  108,  110 

meets  the  parliament,  ii.  109 

tolerates  the  catholics,  ii.  110 
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Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  addressed  by 

lords  and  commons,  ib. 
instantly  recalled,  when  the 

danger  was  over,  ii.  1 1 1 
Churcbt  abuse  of  spiritual  power, 

i.  152,  207,  256 
Clancarty,  Lord,  fails  in  reversing 

his  attainder,  ii.  105 

•  joins  the  Pretender  in  con- 
sequence, ii.  106 

Clanricarde,  Earl  of,  receives  the 
government  from  Ormond,  i. 
398,  405 

his  testimony  of  the  loyalty 

of  the  catholics,  i.  405 

—  quits  Ireland  with  3000 
men,  i.  408 

Clare,  Earl,  his  ideas  of  the  Eng- 
lish policy  to  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  i.  293 

ditto  in  the  days  of  Edward 

VI.  and  Elizabeth,'!.  313 

his  account  of  the  transplant- 
ation of  the  Irish,  by  Crom- 
well, into  Connaught,  i.410 

his    commendation    of  its 

policy,  i.  410,  429 

— —  his  representation  of  the  act 
of  settlement,  i.  425 

i his  representation  of  the  Irish 

forfeitures,  i.  478 

his  representation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English 
and  Irish  parliaments  under 
William,  ii.  30 

his  commendation  of  Crom- 
well, ii.  52 

his  opinion  of  the  necessity 

of  an  English    ascendancy    in 
Ireland,  ii.  79 

his  representation  of  Primate 

Stone's  administration,  ii.  116 
attributes  to  Primate  Stone's 
intrigues  the  party  heats   of  the 
Irish  parliament,  ii.  147 

— —  stiles  Ld  Buckinghamshire's 
government  imbecile,  ii.  187 


Clare,  Earl,  opposes  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  volunteers,  ii.  199 

starts  objections  to  the  ca- 
tholic bill,  which  he  afterwards 
abandons,  ii.  206 

••  "•  speaks  in  support  of  Irish 
legislative  independence,  ii. 
223  4 

proposes  an  address  to  Lord 


Carlisle,  ii.  223 
opposes  Mr.  Flood's  bill  for 

reform,  ii.  250 
opposes  Mr.  Brown's  motion 

for  an  address  to  the  throne,  on 

retrenchment,  ii.  252 
u    i    gives  an  account  of  the  Right 

Boys,   ii.  26y 

his  accountof  the  poverty  of 


Munster,  ib. 

moves  for  further  provisions 

against  outrages  and  unlawful 
oaths,  ii.  270 

in  his  new  riot  bill,  a  clause 


for  prostrating  catholic  chapels 

disapproved  of  by  the  secretary, 

ii.  271 
-T—  arraigned   for   insolence   to 

country    gentlemen,     by    Mr. 

O'Neile,  and  apologizes,  ii.  2/3 
•- —  admits  Lord  Townshend's 

majority,  cost  half  a  million,  ii. 

268 
opposes  the  vote  of  thanks 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  288 
- —  made  Ld  Chancellor,  ii.  291 

Lord  Justice,  with  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, ii.  2p2 

his  false  account  of  the  ca- 
tholic bill,  ii.  309 

violent  against  the  catholic 


claims,  ii.  336 

vouches  for  British  parli- 
ament opening  the  army  to  ca- 
tholics, ii.  337 

—  his  malicious  representation 
of  the  catholic  address  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  ii.  352 
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Clare,  Earl,  boasts  of  the  effects 
of  coercion  and  admits  Uvu  the 
system  was  extorted  from  Lord 
Camdcn,  ii.  413 

•  opposes  Lord  Moira's  mo- 
tion, and  censures  the  Bishop 
of  Down,  ii.  415 

— — -  carries  the  plan  of  union 
through  the  Irish  Peers,  ii.  5S8 

— —  said  to  have  repented  of  the 
union  on  his  death-bed,  ib. 

ClaienJon,  Earl  of,  contradicts 
himself,  i.  373 

admits  the  protestants  be- 
gan the  massacre,  iu  1641,  ib. 

— — —  bewails  his  advice  to  the 
King  to  neglect  his  friends,  i. 
427 

• the  only  considerable  gainer 

by  the  restoration,  i-  4;;6 

•—  appointed  Lord- lieutenant, 
by  James  Ti.  i.  44<2 

— —  complains  of  the  King's 
wan;  of  confidence  in  him,  i. 
444 

— —  complains  of  the  presumption 
of  Tyrconnel  and  the  catho- 
lics, i.  445 

Clergy^  protes'.ant,  their  declara- 
tion against  accepting  the  ca- 
tholics offer  of  "0(>0  ii.fantry 
and  500  cavalry,  i.  352 

catholic,  excommunicate 

such  as  adhere  to  Ormond,  or 
the  King's  enemies,  i.  40;'. 

their  efforts  to  pirvcut  Mood- 
shed,  and  save  the  proUsuiUs, 
ii.  47S 

Coenion,  system  of,  ii.  426-7 

• extorted  from  Lord  C \im- 

dfu,  ii.  40H,  413 

—••--  commended  by  Lord  Clare, 
ii.  413 

• recommended  by  Lord  Cas- 

tlereagh,  ii.  .';<»« 

« account  of  in  the  Pet.  W. 

C.  ii.421 


Coercion,  sanctioned  by  govern- 
ment, ii.  437 

Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  tried  at 
Maidstone  and  hanged,  ii. 
417 

Coigne  and  Livery,  its  mischiev- 
ous effects,  i.  210 

renovation  of,  occasions  in- 
surrection, i.  237 

-  renewal  of,  2.T9 
Colcloughy  Mr.  Henry,  seized  by 

Captain  Boyd,  sent  to  Lnnis- 
corthy  on  an  embassy  to  the 
rebels,  and  returns  with  the  re- 
sult, ii.  456-7 

-  •         tried    and     executed,     ii. 

484 

Cole,  Lord,  moves  an  address  to 
Lord  Camden,  ii.  364 

Colonel,    ordered  to  Corfu, 

and  refused  the  escheatorship  of 
Munster,  becauseagainst  union, 
ii.  548 

Commercial  propositions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Orde,  ii.  263 

pass  both  houses,  and  com- 
muted, ib. 

introduced  intoBritish  house 

of  commons,  by  Mr.  Pilt,  ib. 

numerous  petitions  against, 

ii.  264 

— —  Mr.  Pitt  brings  forward 
twenty  new  propositions,  ib. 

pass  the  British  houses  of 

parliament,  ib. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  ihe  British,  Mr. 

Orde  in  the  Irish,  introduce  a 
btil  founded  on  them,  ii.  265 

Mr.  Orde  remits  it  to  next 

session,  ib. 

public    rejoicings    at    their 

i  a '.lure,  ib. 

revival  of, unpopular,  ii.  266 

propositions  with  Fiance,  ii. 
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Commissioners,  parliamentary,  re- 
vive the  act  01  Elizabeth,  and 
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renew  the  persecution  of  the 
Irish  cathol::.-s,  i.  413. 

Commissioners,  their  persons  seized 
bv  SIT  Charles  Coote,  i.  418. 

Commons,  vid"  House 

Confederates,  vide  Catholics 

Connuugbt,\.\\e  catholics  all  driven 
thither  by  Cromwell,  i.  409. 

Conolly,  Mr  charges  government 
with  exaggerating  disturbances 
for  ;>atl  purposes,  ii.  268 

.  declines  moving  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  hearth-tax,  till  the 
people  should  behave  more 
peaceably,  ii.  270 

—  his  motion  for  repeal  of 
hearth-tax  rejected,  ii.  277 

— —  moves  three  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Lord  Fitrwilliam  j 
one  passed,  two  withdrawn  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Milton  and 
Mr.  Grattan,  ii.  357 

Convention ,  National,  at  Dublin, 
ii.  249 

— —  not  numerous,  ii.  261 

• bill,  opposed  by  Mr.  Grat- 

tan,  ii.  338-9 

Cooke,  Mr.  dismissed  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  ii.  351 

..  Edward,  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Union,  ii.  5:'0 

Coote,  Sir  Charles,  rebels,  and 
goes  over  to  Cromweii,  i.  398 

— — -  defeats  the  confederates  un- 
der Mac  Mahon,  bishop  of 
Clogh.-r,  who  was  taken  and 
executed,  i.  403 

•  unites  with  Lord   Brojrhill, 
in  favour  of  Charles  II.  i.  417 

— —  their  insidious  conduct  to 
each  other,  ib. 

-  seizes  the  castle  at  Du!>l;n, 
and  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, i.  418 

-.  •  created  Earl  of  Mont  rath 
by  Charles  II.  i.  419 


Corkt  city  of ;  parliament  debates 
uponthe  office  of  Weigh  Mas- 
ter, ii.  319 

the  disposal  of  it  by  govern- 
ment opposed  by  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby  and  Col.  Hutchinson,  ibi 

Earl  of,    his   rapacity    and 

cruelty,  i.  375 

CornwaUis,  Marquis,  arrives  in 
Dublin,  ii.  483 

assumes    the   government, 

2 1st  June,   1798,  and  change* 
the  system,  ii.  488 

different  opinions  upon  his 

system  ii.  489 

issues  a  proclamation  to  en- 
courage surrenders,  ii.  491 

-  marches  with  great  caution 
against  Humbert,  ii.  506 

obliges  Humbert  to  surren- 
der, ii.  510. 

prorogues   the  parliament, 

ii.  513 

incurs  the  odium  of  Orange- 
men, and  disgraces  Lord  Ennis- 
killen,  ii.  513,  515 

recommends    Union,  in  a 

speech  from  the  throne,  ii.  523 

promotes  Union  out  of  par- 
liament, ii.  537-9 

his  pledge  to  the  catholics 

for  procuring  them  emancipa- 
tion, ii.  512-3 

his  speech  from  the  throne 

on  prorogation  of  parliament, 
ii.  549 

advances  Union  by  his  pro- 
gress through  the  kingdom,  ii. 
550-2 

mmtions  not  Union  in  his 

speech  from    the    throne,    ii. 


sends  a  message  to  the  Irish 

parliament,  ii.  555-6 

last  speech  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament, ii.  5<J5 
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Carry,  Lord,  moves  an  address 
against  Union  bill,  ii.  .563 

Mr.  challenges  Mr.  Grattan, 

and  is  wounded,  ii.  559 

Cox,  Sir  Richard,  a  courtly  histo- 
rian, i.  8 

his  conduct  as  to  the  articles 

of  Limerick,  ii.  10 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  address  in 
availing  himself  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  ihe  day,  i.  399 

lands  at  Dublin  wiih  12,000 

men,  ib~ 

siege  and  massacre  at  Drog- 

heda,  ib. 

- ditto  of  Wexford,  i.  4oo 

marches  to  the  south,  i.  401 

— —  his  success  various,  ii. 

< gains    over    the    protestant 

army  of  Inchiquin,  ib. 

sieire  and  surrender  of  Kil- 
kenny, i.  402 

-  applauds  the  bravery  of  its 
defence,  ib. 

leaves  Ireland,  ib. 

deputes  to  Ire'on  the  com- 
mand of  his  English  forces,  ib. 

•* his  camp  well  supplied  on 

account  of  his  good  discipline, 
i.  407 

his  system  of  transporting 

the  Irish  loyalists,  i.  4O8 

transplants  all  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics into  ConnMught,  under 
pain  of  death,  i.  4Ojj 

— — —  assumes  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector, i.  41 1 

opposed  by  Lndlow,  il\ 

the  country  divided  by  lots 

among  the  soldiery,  instead  of 
pay,  i.  4l2 

hi-  death,  i.  414 

Henry,    posse.sses    the    go- 


Crdmwell,  Richard,  dissolves  the 
parliament,  and  thus  puts  an 
end  to  his  own  protectorate,  i. 
416 

his  character,  ib. 


Croppy,  term  and   import  of,  ii. 

427 

Crosbie,  Sir  Edward,  condemned 
and  executed,  though  generally 
supposed  innocent,  ii.  438 

Cnim  Cruadbj  description  of,  i. 
67 

CimKsan  Sybil,  account  of,  i.  89, 
90-1 

Curran,  Mr.  opposes  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  lords  on  the  money 
bills,  and  asserts  the  right  of 
the  commons  to  originate  and 
frame  money  bills,  by  a  motion 
which  was  rejected,  ii.  252 

presents  aseatto  Mr.  Long- 
field,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingh:im,ii.276 
his  motion  on  division  of 


virniru-nt  ol  Ireland,  /'/>. 
—  his  humane  and   pure 
racier,  ib. 


cha- 


stamps  and  accounts,  ii.  Q')7 

his  motion  for  an  address  to 

the  crown,  ii.  298-9,  '636 

De  Courcy,  John,  last  governor  of 
Ireland,  under  Henry  II  i.  1 70 

supplanted  by  Hugh  De  La- 

cey,  i.  173 

joins  De  Lacey  against  King 

John,  i.  176 

taken  by  treachery,  . 

colored  to  his  possessions, 

i.  177 

Defenders,  origin  of,  ii.  27p, 

encrease  of,   ii.    2*0, 

32.1-6.  84:*,  .'3o'7,  37-2 

defeated  by  the  Peep  of  Dav 

1!<'V~,  ;it  Diamond,  ii.  3;i> 

tampered   with    by     United 

Irishmen,  ii.  $73  9 

not    Rebels,    according    to 


Mr.  Pelham,  ii. 
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De  Lacey,  vide  De  Courcy 
D<:rmtjd,    his    intrigue  with    the 

Queen  of  Briefne,  i.  153 
—  —  his  description,  i.  155-8 
•—  —  -   driven   from   Leinster,     i. 

156 

-  seeks  the  protection  of  Hen. 
II.  ib. 

-  returns  to  Ireland,  i.  147 

-  his  death,  i.  159 
Desmond^  Lord  Deputy,  i.  255 

-  made  prisoner,  and  released 
by  O'Connor  of  Offaly,  ib. 

-  attainted   and  beheaded,    i. 
257 

rebels  against  Ouecn  Eliza- 


beth, i.  317 

-  killed  by  a  common  soldier, 
i.  320 

Devereux,  Mr.  found  guilty  and 
executed  through  direct  perjury, 
ii.  501 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  succeeds  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  ii.  103 

-  his  administration  quiet,  his 
pomp  and  luxury,  ii.  104 

Diamond,  battle  of,  ii.  372 
Dillon,  Lord,  opposes  the  Duke  of 
Leinster's  motion  of  thanks  to, 
and  confidence  in  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  ii.  358 

-  proposes     a     contribution 
against  union,  ii.  55 

Dissenters,  punished  by  the  sa- 
cramental test,  deceived  by 
the  protcstant  parliament,  ii. 

39 

—  flattered  and  deceived  by  the 
Earl  of  Wharton,  ii.  45 

-  -  tory  administration  of  Queen 

Ann  against  them,  ii.  47,  58 

-  favoured  under  George  I.  ii. 
72-5 

--  present  a  memorial  of  their 

grievances,  ii.  97 
•"  —  2.  measure  of  toleration  in 


their  favour  opposed  by  Boulter, 
ii.  99 

Dissenters,  their  application  for 
indulgence  remitted  to  another 
session,  ii.  180 

Lord  Charlemont's  predilec- 
tion for  them  displeasing  to 
government,  ii.307 

motion  by  Mr.  Stewart  se- 


conded  by  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby 
for  further  provisions  for  the 
ministers  of  Ulster,  ii.  316 

coolness   in   the  north  be- 


tween them  and  the  Catholics 

in  1797,  ii.  406 

fall  off  from  the  union,  ib. 

multiply  their  addresses  of 

loyally,  ii.  407,  445 
Dixon,  a  rebel  captain  at  Wex- 

ford,  ii.  470 
his  character  aud  conduct, 


—  attempts  to  massacre  all  the 
prisoners,  ii.  471 

—  executes    nummary   justice 
on  one  Murphy,  through  whose 
evidence  the  Rev.  Mr.   Dixo'n, 
his  relative,  had  been  condemn- 
ed   and   sent   to   Botanv   Bay, 
ii.  472 

disobeys  the  orders  of  the 


general,  and  prepares  his  wretch- 
ed miscreants  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre, ii.  470-7 

Dobbs,  Mr.  intermediates  for  pro- 
posals for  saving  the  lives  of 
Messrs.  Oliver  Bond  and  Byrne, 
ii.  490* 

makes  a  motion  for  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  ii.  545 

Dorset,  Duke  of,  succeeds  Lord 
Carteret,  ii.  98 

not  unfavourable  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, ii.  99 

his  testimonyof  theirloyalty, 
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Dorset,  Dbtte  rif  ,qnta  Ireland  and 

rttui  n«  1   r  ;  i    uK  'iant,  ib. 

•  aiiain    n.adf  lor. I  lieutenant 
on  purp  <se   to  oppose  the  Pa 
triotv  ii.  1  !8 

— —  disliked  on  account  of  his 
subserviency  to  Stone,  ii.  1<?O 

.  frightened  out  of  the  king- 
dom, ii.  1  21 

Doivneshire,  Marquis  of,  his  ex- 
ertions against  the  union,  ii.550 

•  displaced  in  consequence, 

denies    having   contributed 

against  it,  ii.  551 

Doyle  versus  Fitzgerald,  case  of, 
ii  519 

•  Major,  votes  for  Catholics 
sitting  in  parliament,  ii.  335 

Drogheda,  siege  and  massacre  by 

Cromwell,  i.  399 
Druidism^  what,  i.  70 

its  antiquity,  i.  71 — 4 

its  etymology,  i   72 

Cccsar's  account  of,  i.  73 

— —  introduced   into  Gaul   from 

Britain,  i.  74 

traduced    by -the   Romans, 

i.  76-7 

Mona,  chief  seat  of,  i.  78 

Hume's  account  of,  i.  79 

probably  passed  from  Ireland 

into  Britain,  i.  82 
,  further  account  of,  i.  81 

•  Lucan's  account  of,  i.  92-3 
Dublin,  citizens  of,  address  Mr. 

Pitt  (late  Lord  Chatham)  on  his 
resignation,  ii.  144 

••  resolutions  in  favour  of  sep- 
tennial bill,  ii.  KM 

— —  address  Lord  Effingham  on 
resigning  his  command  not  to 
act  against  America,  ii.  174 

•  pass  non- importation  reso- 
lutions, ii.  183 

-•  corporation  of,  addresses 
Earl  Temple,  ii.  241 


Dublin,  national  convention  in 
favour  of  reform,  ii.  2*9 

Lord  Charlemont  chairman, 

ib. 

aggregate  meetings,  resolu- 
tions, and  addresses  in  favour  of 
reform,  ii.  2.59 

sheriff  of,  imprisoned  for 

heading  the  meeting,  ii.9T9,261 

corporation,     thank    Lord 

Charlemont   for  opposing    the 
adnvssion   of  Catholics  to  the 
rights  of  election,  ii.  260 

instruct  Mr.  Grattan  to  op- 
pose the  Catholic  bill,  ii.  318 

.;tn'''  nts  of  university,  ad- 
dress Mr.  Grattan  and  receive 
an  answer,  ii.  3o3 

proclaimed,  ii.483 

quiet    by  the   vigilance    of 

government,  ii.  4S5-6 

all  masters  deserted  by  their 

servants,  ii.  436 
resolutionsagainst  theunion, 

ii.  521 

Catholics    of,    oppose    the 

union,  ii.  .551 

"  proceedings  of  the  aggregate 
met' ing  against  union,  ii.  553-4 

Duigenan,  Doctor,  opposes  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic 
bills,  ii.  333,  353 

— —  city  and  county  of  Armagh 
offer  to  elect,  ii.  383 

gives  notice  of  a  motion  to 

refute  the  malicious  and  lying 
assertions  of  Mr.  Fox,  ii.  392 

answers  Mr.  Grauan  s  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
and  Mr.  Grattan's  note  to  Doc- 
tor Duigenan   in  consequence 
ii.  411 

Duiw'alk,  battle  of,  209 
Dunttas,   general,  defeats   the 
bels  near  Kilcullin,  ii.  433 
—   accepts    the    surrender    of 
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Perkins,  near  the  Curragh,  ii. 
443 

Dundasy  Mr.  introduces  the  ques- 
tion of  union  into  the  British 
house  of  commons,  ii.  526 

Dungannon,  meeting  and  resolu- 
tions of  volunteers,  ii.  2O8 

Duquerry,  Mr.  and  Sir  L.  Par- 
sons, the  only  opponents  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administra- 
tion, ii.  353 

•  '    '     his  speech  on  seconding  Sir 

L.  Parsons*  motion  to  address 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  severe  on 
Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  356 

Duties,  protecting,  brought  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  ii. 
248 

— —  what,  ii.  255 

Eden,  Mr.  (now  Lord  Auckland) 
goes  over  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  ii.  196 

speaks  in  favour  of  perpe- 
tual mutiny  bill,  ii.  202 

precipitate  in  moving  for  the 

repeal  of  6  Geo.  I.  ii.  218 

— —  refuses  to  communicate  with 
ministers  on  the  situation  of 
Ireland,  ii.  219 

debate   upon    his    motion, 

il: 

Edward  I.  called  the  English  Jus- 
tinian, i  190 

his  answer  to  the  Irish  pe- 
tition, i.  192 

—  his    intentions    to   Ireland 
thwarted,  i.  193 

his  ministers  drive  the  peo- 
ple into  insurrection,  i.  195 

—  obtains  a  fifteenth  from   the 
Iri.-h  laity,  i.  197 

hn  death,  i.  200 
//.  his  character,  i.  201 
his  rncmlbhip  for  Gavaston, 
Ib. 
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Edward  II.  the  best  legislator  to 
Ireland,  i.  212 

///.  passes  ordinances  in  fa- 
vour ol  Ireland,  i.  217,  220 

hisrt'inedtal  writs,  i.  21  9.  245 

petitioned      by    the    Irish 

against  his  officers,  i.  220 

establishes  perpetual    vicar- 
ages, i.  222 

issues  other  ordinances  and 

statutes,  i.  222-3-4 

his  anxiety  towards  Ireland, 

i.  225 

IV.  his  bloody  reign,  i.  254- 

V.  his  coronation  and  mur- 
der, i.  262 

his  efforts  to  forward  the 


reformation,  i.  301 
Effingham,  Earl  of,  addressed  by 
the  ci  izeus  of  Dublin,  for  re- 
signing  his  command   on  the 
American  war,  ii.  174 
Ega?i,  Mr.  against  union,  ii   552 
Elective  Franchise,  catholics  first 
deprived   ot    under  George  II. 
ii.  81,  91-2 

the  disqualifying  clause  insi- 
diously passed,  ii.  91 

Eleusynian  mysteries,   what,  i.  89 
Elixabttpy  Queen,  orders  a  survey 

of  all  lands,  i.  31O 
her  efforts  to  promote  the  re- 
formation, i.  311 

repeals  the  acts   of  Mary  re- 
specting religion,  i.  312 

convenes  a  second  Irish  par- 


liament,  i. 
-  hatrd  by  the  IrUh,  i.  317 
attempts   to  levy  money  by 


order  ot  council,  i. 

-  convenes  a  new  Irish  parlia- 
ment, i  320 

-  institute.-  the  system  of  plan* 

tation,  i.  322-3 

-  makes  pe;ice  with  the  Irish, 
who  had  risen,  i.  3-24 

R 
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Elirabetb,  Queen,  her  death  and 
character,  i.  329,  330 

Emmett,  Mr.  his  examination  be- 
fore the  secret  committee,  and 
hU  evidence  as  to  the  views  of 
the  union,  ii.  431 

cautions    the    public    not  to 

credit  the  reports    published  by 
tlic  -ecret  committee,  ii.  512 

English  cab:nct  consents  to  the 
reveling  »>f  Lord  Clancarty's 
attahuW.  ii.  105 

a  or  with  the  Irish  com- 
mons, about  the  appropriation 
oi'  the  revenue,  ii.  1J8 

alters  the  septennial  bill  into 

.  octennial,  hoping  the  Irish  par- 
liament would  therefore  reject 
it,  ii.  156 

alters  the  judges'  bill,  which 

is  oil  that  account  rejected,  ib. 

claims   a    right   to  originate 

Irish  money  bills,  ii.  158 

it's  proceedings  against  ho- 
nour and  conscience,  (according 
to  L',ari  Gower.)  ii.  189 

. m.'.kes  the  Irish  mutiny  bill 

i.  1,  ii.  il)4 
us  influence  over  the   Irish 


parliament    complained   of,   ii. 
320 
-^ —   as  endancy,     supported    by 

Primal*.  Bouiter,  :i.  XS  to  96 
-  »        instances  <S  ]**  prevalence 
in  :  .  tbeBrodericka  and 

Lfr:1  arde,   u.  pi  5 

man.1:"'  inent  of, entrusted  to 

ljriiv':  .c  S'onc,   ii.  1  i  5 

-< Pr.'c;i  '.'  :i   <  /urr-'st    he  prc- 

Ibe  iepU  unial  bill,ii.  150 
•orthj  taken   by    the  rcbr'a, 
ii.  : 

•.    !'.  1 1    (if.  disqualified 
:v  :i  u  urc  court 

in. •••!!.  '    ti.r  \^\-  ccntHict    o;i  the 
trial  ot  VVohagtiau,   ii.  514 


EscJieaforship  of  Mnnster,  the  in- 
tent and  use  of,  ii  548 

Esmond,  Doctor,  commanded  the 
rebels  at  Prosperous,  and  is  exe- 
cuted, ii.  439 

Esse.t,  Earl  of,  appointed  governor 
of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  i.  327 

— —  his  disastrou-  govcrnmentand 
execution,  S'/o'-7-8 

Evsebius,  who,  i.  59 

F.  lle>  sometimes  corroborative  of 

fact,  i.  15 
Falkland)  Lord,  his  character,  i. 

352 

recalled,  i.  363 

Fiirnbamy  Lord,  ri  marks  the  in- 
consistency of  opening  the  Irish 
army  to  catholics,  and  not  the 
English,  ii.  337 

against    the  recompense   to 

borough  proprietors,  ii.  564 

Faivcett,  general,  loses  part  of  his 
men  going  to  the  relief  of  Wex- 
ford,  and  retreats,  ii.  458 

Fay,  Mr.,  falsely  accused,  impri- 
soned, tried,  and  acquitted,  ii. 
341 

Feniusa  Farsa,  inventor  of  letters, 
i  37 

Flatsy  vide  Judges. 

Fingal,  Lord,  sides  with  Lord 
Ken  mare  in  seceding  from  the 
catholic  committee  in  1/91,  ii. 
305 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  opposes 
t!u  vote  of  thank.*  to  the  Duke 
of  "nl land,  ii.  CW 

moves  for  ;:n  address  of thankl 

to  the  Prince  for  his  gracious 
answer  to  their  address  on  the 
rccrti/cy,  ii.  289 

metis  the  French  agent  in 

Lomirn,  ii.  -103 

dec  lints  a    scat    in   the 

parliament,  ii.411 
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ldy'LA.  Ed  w.,  arrested  and 
mortally  wounded,  ii.  429-30 

attainted,  ii.  501 

••  Major,  invested  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  forward  a 
system  of  conciliation,  ii.  501 

—  his  testimony  of  Mr.  Hay's 
history,  ii.  504? 

— ' —  Mr.  Henry,  seized  by  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  and  sent  to  Ennis- 
corthy,  and  detained  by  the 
rebels,  ii.  5.56-7 

Thomas  Judkin,  his  cruelty 

to  Doyle,  ii.  518 

— —  petitions  the  commons  for 
indemnification,  but  drops    it 
at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  ii 
54-5-6 

"  his  inhumanity  in  the  case 
of  Wright,  ii.  546-7 

— —  rewarded  with  a  pension,  ii. 
547 

Fitzfrilbon,  vide  Clare 

Fitzherbert)  secretary,  (afterwards 
Lord  St.  Helen's)  brings  in  a  bill 
to  enable  the  clergy  to  recover 
tithes,  ii.  275 

• supports  the  address  to  the 

Prince  on  the  regency,  ii.  2S4 

Fitzpatrick,  Colonel,  opposes  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Flood,  ii.  22y 

Fitzivilliam,  Sir  William,  oppres- 
sive system  of,  i.  323 

—  Earl,  coalesces  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
ii.  345 

—  deceived  by  Mr.  Pitt.  ii.  346, 
348 

—  goes  over  with  power  to  carry 
catholic  emancipation,  ii,  349 

—  assumes  the  government,  ii. 
350 

his  character,  ib. 

—  asserts  in  at  catholic  emanci- 
pation was  one  ot  the  conditions 
on  which  he  consented  to  accept 
the  government,  ii.  34Q-.50 


Fitzwilham,  Ea-1,  dismisses  Mess. 

Beresford,  Cooke,  and    others, 

ii.  351 
• his  speech   to  parliament, 

ii.  352 

addresses  of  the  commons 

to  him,  ii.  353 

Mr.    Hereford's  dismissal, 

not  the  catholic  question,  the 
cause  of  his  recall,  ii.  355 

effects  of  his  recall  on  the 

nation,  ii.  357,  361 

quits  Ireland,  ii.  360 

Flood,  Mr.  opposes  ministers,  ii. 

201 
secondsMr.Grattan'smotion. 

against  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 

ii.  202 

speaks  with  much  eloquence 


on  Poyning's  law,  ii.  204 
—  his  resolutions  for  leislative 


independence  negatived,  ii.  -2 
—  motion  for  his  bting  restored 
to  his  place  rejected,  ii.  229 
opposes  simple  repeal,  ib. 


supports  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish's motion  for  retrenchment, 
ii.  247 

his  contest  with  Mr.  Grat- 

tan,  /'/.'. 

his  motion  for  reform,  ii.  249 

panegyrizes   the  volunteers, 

ii.  250 
goes  over  to  England,  ii.  251 

his  character  by  Mr.  Grat- 

tan,  ib. 

brings  in  a  bill   for  parlia- 


mentary reform,  ii.  256 

speaks  on  commercial   pro- 


positions in  the  British  house  of 
commons,  ii.  273 

admits  a  cont -oiling  supe- 
riority in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  makes  a  motion 
against  pensions,  ii.  36? 

R  2 


$8$ 
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l%r&f.<,Mr.,  loses  his  pension-bill, 

ii.  272 
.          renews  his  efforts  against  the 

pension  list  and  other  govern- 
ment extravagances,  ii.  276 
r          moves   an    address    to    the 

cro\vn  in  I  7 88,  ii.  277 
,          fails   in    his   motion   about 

places  and  pensions,  ii.  297 
f         moves  for  the  2d  reading  of 

his  place  bill,  ii.  298 
.         obtains  leave  to  bring  in  a 

responsibility  bill  and  a  pension 

bill,  ii.331 
Foster,  Mr.,  introduces  a  bill  to 

curb  the  licentiousness  of  the 

press,  ii.  257 
.,     .     succeeds   Mr.  Pery   in  the 

chair,  ii.  266 

Lord    Justice    with    Lord 

Fitzgibbon,  ii.  292 

».  recommends  the  keeping  up 
of  the  Protestant  ascendancy, 
ii.  320 

opposes  the  union  ;  his  con- 
sequent popularity,  ii.  5:44,  554- 

Fox,  Charles,  his  opinion  of  the 
Irish  volunteers,  ii.  190 

— —  his  speech  on  the  mutiny 
bill,  ii.  198 

-  Secretary  of  State,  delivers 
to    the    British    Parliament    a 
message  from  the  throne  relative 
to  Ireland,  ii.  218 

..  makes  a  motion  in  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons  for  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  225 

resigns  his  office,  ii.  231 

...  -  coalesces  with  Lord  North, 
ii.  239 

.  moves  in  the  British  com- 
mons for  an  address  to  the 
throne  to  allay  discontents  in 
Ireland,  ii.  392 

Free  quarterings,  ii.  4-26 


French  fleet  intended  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  defeated  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  ii.  131 

Thurot  arrives  off  Ireland,  ib. 

takes  Carrickfergus,  ii.  132 

sails  thence,  is  overtaken  by 

Captain  Elliot,  and  is  killed  ia 
the  action,  ib. 

— —  invasion  not  provided  against, 
ii.  385-6 

fails  throuoh  the  storminess 


of  the  weather,  ii.  386 
weakness  of  their  govern- 
ment  prevents    their    invading 
Ireland,  ii.  505 

—  land  under  Humbert  in  Kil- 
lala  Bay,  ib. 

—  their  good  conduct  and  disci- 
pline, ii.  506 

deliver  clothing,  arms,  &c. 


to  the  natives,  ib. 
Friends  of  the  constitution,  liberty 

and  peace,  ii.  32<J 
D  of  Leinster  in  the  chair,?/'. 


,  county  of,  in   favor  of 
union,  ii.  538 


proclaimed,  ii.  539 


Gardiner,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord 
Mountjoy)  his  motion  in  favor 
of  Catholics,  ii.  180 

his  bill  in  their  favor  passed 


m 


with  difficulty,   ii.  182 
gives  notice  of  his  bill 

favor  of  catholics,  ii.  205 

vide  Catholics 

moves  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

Karl  Temple,   ii.  246 
Guvatlon, favored  by  Edw.II.  i.202 

made    protector    of   Great 

Britain,  ib. 

banished    tlie   kingdom    of 

Great  Britain,  ?/'. 

made  vicegerenlof  Ire-land,  ib. 

Ins  popularity  and  success 


in  Ireland,  u  203 
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Geneva,  New,  origin  of  that  co- 
lony, ii  241 

— —  abandoned  by  government, 
ii.  212 

— —  hazard  of  introducing  tur- 
bulent democratic  principles 
with  the  Gcnevese,  ii.  24-3 

George,  Saint,  brotherhood  of, 
i.  258 

•  I.  comes  to  the  throne,  ii.  67 

his    death   and    character, 

ii.  85-6 

— — •    //.    his    accession   to    the 

throne,  ii.  87 
<••        his  exclamation   on  loosing 

the     battle    of    Fontenoy,    ii. 

106 

—  his  death  and  character,  ii. 
132-3 

his  reign  the  era  of  whig- 

gism,  iJ>. 

—  ///.  comes    to    the   British 
throne,  ii.  135 

addressed  by  the  Catholics 

and  Quakers,  ii.  136 

gives  an  ungracious  answer 

to  the  address  of  the  Irish  house 

of  Commons,  ii.  151 
— -  sends  a  message  to  the  Irish 

parliament  about  the  increase  of 

the  army,  ii.  157 

ditto    for   4000   troops    off 

their  establishment  for  America 
with   an  offer  to  replace  them 
with  foreign  Protestants,  ii.  172 

— -  ditto  on  the  French  alliance 
with  America,  ii.  178 

sends   a    message    to    the 

Irish  parliament  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should   pay   the  charge  of 
Irish   regiments  serving  out  of 
the  kingdom,  ii.  182 

— —  ditto   to  British  parliament 
about  Ireland,  ii.  219 

—  his  answer  to  the  Irish  address 
reprobates  the  attempts  of  the 


volunteers  to  overawe  the  par* 
liament,  li.  263 

Gforsre  HI,  his  illness  in  1788, 
ii.  281 

his  recovery,  ii.  288 

addressed  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, and  returns  a  gracious 
answer,  ib. 

sends  a  message  to  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  about  union,  ii. 
5 '25,  549 

his  speech  on  passing  the  act 

of  union,  ii.  463 

makes  a  speech   to    parlia- 
ment, 3 1st  December,  1800,and 
prorogues  it,  ii.  567 
Ginkell  takes  Limerick,  i.  477 
Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  receives  large 
powers  from  the  king,  i.  385 

charged  with   high  treason 


O  O 

by  contrivance  of  Ormond,  and 

imprisoned,  but  soon  released, 

i.  38'8 
Gorey,   its   inhabitants   retreat  to 

Arklow,  and  are  cruelly  treated 

by  the  army,  ii.  4(>O 
Gosford,  Lord,  his  address  on  the 

disturbances    in    Armagh,     ii. 

376 
commands  atNaas,  prepared 

for  the  rebels,  ii.  134 
Government,  English,  inconsistent 

in   not   applying    revolutionary 

principles  to  Ireland,  ii.  22 
tardy  and   reluctant  to  grant 

relief  to  Ireland,  ii.  1 83-9 
Irish,  wishes  to  disband  the 

volunteers,  ii.  248 
attempts  to  discredit  the  vo- 
lunteers, ii.  256 

encourages    dissentions  a- 


t? 

mong  them  in  order  to  weaken 
them,  ii.  261 

charged  by  Mr.  Conolly  with 

exaggerating    disturbances     fo»- 
bad  purposes,  ii.  268 
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y seizes  on  and 
gives  to  members  of  parliament 
the  office  of  the  weighers  of 
Cork,  ii.  319 

• oppose  parliamentary  reform, 

ii.  334 

—  encourage  the  progress  of  re- 
bellion, ii.  42<) 

Go-u/£r,EarI,  (late  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford i  declares  he  can  no  longer 
take  part  with  ministers,  ii.  189 

Gra//on,Dnke of,  his  harshness  to 
the  Catholics,  ii.  7fi-7-8 

Grattan^  Henry,  opposes  the 
speech  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
(Buckinghamshire:)  and  moves 
for  free  trade,  ii.  18*5 

makes  a  resolution  in  favor 

of  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
ii.  193 

makes  a  motion  against  per- 
petual mutiny  bill,  ii.  202 

»  moves  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  financial  state  of  the 
kingdom,  ii.  2o:3. 

-  speaks     in    favor    of    the 
Catholics,  ii.  205,  212. 

-  moves  for  an  address  to  the 
throne  on  legislative  independ- 
ence, ii.  213 

« moves  an  amendment  to 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby's  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  throne,  ii. 
221 

opposes  the  address  to  Lord 

Carlisle,  ii.  223 

.  moves  an  address  to  the 

throne  after  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's speech,  ii.  226 

-  receives  a  patriotic  donation 
of  .£50,000,  ii.  228. 

~  abused  by  some  volunteer 
corps  and  in  the  public  paper>, 
ii.  233 

his  contest  with  Mr.  Flood, 

ii.  247 


Graf  tan,  Henry,  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Flood's  bill  for  re- 
form, ii.  250-6 

recommends  union  between 

parliament  and  the  volunteers, 
ii.  25O 

his  character  of  jVr.  Flood, 

ii.  251 

opposes  Fitzgibbon's  riot  act, 

in  1787,  ii.  271 

— his  resolution  on  tithes  ne- 
gatived, ii.  272 

makes  a  motion  on  tithes, 

ii.  275 

movesanaddresstothe  Prince 

of  Wales  on  the  regency,  ii.  28* 

moves  resolutions  for  a  new 

police  bill,  a  place  bill,  a  pension 
bill,  a  responsibility  bill,  an  ab- 
sentee bill,  fails  in  all,  ii.  288 

brings  in  a  bill  to  appoint 

commissioner*  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  tithes,  ii.  289 

speaks  strongly  against  the 

Marqnis   of  Buckingham's  go- 
vernment, ii.  295 

moves  for  the  names  of  the 

advisers  of  the  measure  of  mul- 
tiply ingofficersot'revenue,ii. 296 

severely   arraigns   the   Irish 

government,  ii.  297 

his   motion  for  East  India 


trade,  ii.  301 

—  opposes  that  part  of  the  ad- 
dress which   thanked  his  Ma- 
jesty for  continuing  Lord  West- 
moreland, ii.  310-1 

—  observes  on  the  rejection  of 
the  catholic  petition,  ii.  315 

—  censures  the  government   of 
Ireland  since  17S2,  and  moves 
an  amendment  to  the  address  to 
the  crown,  ii.  3^9 

—  obtains  leave    to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  bar- 
ren land,  ii.  331 
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Grattan,  Henry,  his  resolutions  for 
reform  of  parliament  negatived, 


i.  3 

-  his  account  of  Irish  brigades, 
&c.  ii.335 

.  --  supports  the  catholic  bill,  ib 

-  'opposesgunpowder  bill,  ii.  338 

-  opposes    convention  bill   as 
criminating  retrospectively,  ii. 
339 

»  reprobates  universal  suffrage, 
ii.  343 

-  -  united  Irishmen   publish  an 

address  reflecting  upon  his  fall- 
ing off,  ib. 

~  -  sent  for  to  England  to  advise 
upon  the  Irish  government,  ii. 
34-7 

-  presents  the  petition   of  the 
Dublin  catholics  against  penal 
laws,  ii.  353 

•>  -  his  answer  the  catholic  ad- 
dress to  him,  ii.  35Q 
•—  addressed  by  the  students  of 
the  college,  ii.  363 

—  opposes  the  address  to  Lord 
Camden,  ii.  364- 

—  his  motion    on   the    state  of 
the  nation,  ii.  36.5 

—  against  the  address  of  Lord 
Camden,  ii.  373 

his  account  of  the  outrages 
of  the  Orangemen  in  Armagh, 
ii.  375 

proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  ii.  3H5 

brings  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  ii.  389 

holds  strong  language  to  Mr. 
Pflham,  ii.  3  90 

opposes  a  secret  committee. 
11.  393 

speaks  on  reform  and  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  ii.  3g8 

—  declines  a   seat    in  the   new 
parliament,  it.  41  1 


Graltan,  Henry,  his  note  to  Doc- 
tor Duigeaan,  ii.  il. 

elected  for  the  borough  of 

Wicklow.  and  speaks  against 
union,  ii.  .r>,V2-3 

returns   to   the  favor  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Dublin,  ii.  554- 

fights  Mr.  Corry,  ii.  5.59 

Grai/don,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  ii.  355 

Grenville,  Lord,  opposes  Lord  Moi- 
ra'.s  motion  for  address,  ii.  393 

— —  defends  Lord  Camden's  sys- 
tem, ii.  409 

introduces   the   question  of 

union  into  the  British  house  of 
peers,  ii.  55 

speaks  on  introducing  Mr. 

Pitt's   resolutions  on  union,  ii. 

541 
Grogan,  Mr.  Cornelius,  taken  and 

executed,  ii.  483 

attainted,  ii.  5ol 

Gunpowder  bill,    directed  to  put 

down   the  volunteers,  opposed 

by  Mr,  Grattan,  ii.  338-9 

Habeas  corpus  act,  moved  for  by- 
Mr.  Bradstreet,  ii.  200,  231 

suspended,  ii.  385 

Huckcty  outstanding  rebel,  killed 
near  Arklow,  ii.  500 

Hackctstoiun,  rebels  defeated  at,  ii. 
438,  4<J9 

Halifax^  lord-lieutenant,  his  salary 
raised  to  «£l  0,000  a  year,  ii. 
142 

recalled  to  be  secretary  of 

state,  ii.  145 

Horcourt,  Lord,  succeeds  Lord 
To\\nshend,  ensy  in  his  temper, 
finds  all  done  as  to  parliamen- 
tary interest,  ii.  Iti7 

'  popular  till  he  too  glaringly 

followed  up  Lojd  Tow  nshend's 
system,  ii.  1Q8 
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Harcourt,  Lord,  favorabJy  disposed 
to  thecatholics,  ib. 

«•••  his  conduct  as  to  the  4000 
men  sent  to  America,  censured 
in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, ii.  1  75 

Hardy ,  Mr.,  votes  for  catholics  sit- 
ting in  parliament,  \\.  335 

Harrington,  Earl  of,  lord-lieule- 
nant,  ii.  1  12 

Harvey,  Bagenal,  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  Capt.  Boyd,  ii.  457 

conceals  himself  in  the  chim- 
ney for  fear  of  massacre  by  the 
yeomen,  ii.  458 

— —  elected  commander  of  the 
rebels,  ii.  459 

summons  ihe  town  of  New- 
Ross,  ii.463 

his  flag  of  trace  killed  by  a 

sentinel,  ib. 

resigns  the  command,  ii.  465 

his  last  orders  humane,  ie. 

tjken  and  executed,  ii.  484 

attainted,  ii.  501 

Hcni'kf,  Sir  Edward,   defeats   the 

French  fleet  in  Quiberon  bay, 
ii.  J31 

liny  Edward,  his  hi-tory  of  the 
insurrection  in  Wexford;  never 
hail  a  command  with  the  rebels, 
ii.  471 

obnoxious  to  the  Wexford 

inquisition,  1^.  404 

• Major  Fitzgerald's  testimony 

of  his  historical  veracity,  ii.504 

Henry  II.  prepares  to  invade  Ire- 
land, i.  J6l 

• lands  at  \Vaterford,   i    162 

-  his  progress  in  Ireland,  i.  1  fi.5 

effects  of  his  invasion,  i.  Ib7 

his  death,  i.  1 70 

III.  his  character,  i.  184 

proc  urc-  the  death  of  Richard 

Kail  of  Pembroke,   i. 
affects  sorrow  for  his 


Henry  III.  grants  Ireland    to  hif 

son  Edward,  i.  187 
applies  to  Ireland  for  money, 

i.  183 

his  death,  i.  199 

IV.  looks  upon    Ireland   as 

insignificant,  i.  232 

appoints  his  son  lord- lieute- 


nant for  20  years,   i.  233 

—  gives  his  son  singular  powers, 
i.  234 

—  V.  withdrawn    from  Ireland 
by  the  war  in  France,  i.  236 

—  gains    the   battle   of  Agtn- 
court,  i.  237 

his  death,  i.  241 


VI.  proclaimed  king  at  Paris, 

i.242 

his  political  intrigues,  \.  247 

is  made  prisoner  by  the  Duke 

of  York  at  St.  Alban's,  i.  25O 
VII.  crowned  at  Bosworth,  i. 


ib. 


his  system  of  reconciliation, 

gains  the  battle  of  Stoke,  i. 
269" 

takes  Simnel  prisoner,  ib. 

pardons  Kiklare,  i.  270 

his  policy  to  Ireland,  i.  274 

his  death,  i.  282 

VIII.   his  accession   to    the 

throne,  and  character,  i.  283 

inattentive  to  Ireland,  i.  28 1 

— —  uses  strong  measures  to  for- 
ward the  reformation,  i.  294 

assumes   the  title  of  king  of 

Ii  eland,   i.  2()<5 
his  death  and   character,  i. 


)  Earl  of,  lord-lieutenant, 
ii.  149 

succeeded  by  Lord  Towns- 
bend,  ii.  l.-VJ 

HilsboroMgks  Earl  of,  a  British 
Minister,  consents  to  Lord  Shel- 
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burne's  motion,  for  free  trade, 

ii.  189 
Hilsborongb,  Earl  of,  brings  in  a 

bill  to  establishan  Irish  militia, 

ii.  333 

History,  use  of,  i.  2,  5 
———  confined  to  few  nations,  i. 

54 

•  of  Ireland  misrepresented,  i. 
1,2,  7,  351 

authenticity  of,  disputed,  i. 

5,  6 

— —  treated  as  fabulous,  i.  8,  9 
— —  not  overset  by  mere  denial, 

i.  16,  105 
Hobart,    Mr.    Secretary,    defends 

government   against  the  charge 

of  sale  of  peerages,  ii.  298 
— —  goes   to   England  for  fresh 

instructions,  ii.  300 
seconds  the   motion  of  Sir 

Hercules  Langrishe  for  leave  to 

bringin  theCatholic bill,  ii.  313 
-•  •      proposes  to  repeal  the  hearth 

lax,  ii.  331 

—  presents   the  Catholic  peti- 
tion, 4ih  Feb.  1793,  ib. 

!•"         brings  in  a  bill  for  their  re- 
lief, ii.  333 

\Hocbe,    General,    commands   the 
French  expedition,  ii.  386 
loit,  outstanding  rebel,  surrenders 
to  Lord  Powt-rscourt,  ii.  500 
louse  of  commons,  differences  in, 
about  the  election  of  a  speaker, 
i.  314 

Mr.  Hooker  raises  a  fermenu 
in,  i.  316 

their  remonstrance toCharles 
about  hi->  pronged  graces,  i, 
S60 

—  ditto   against  Wentworth's 
administration,  i.  364 

protest    against    the    enco- 

I'  nmim  of  Wentworth  surrepti- 


tiously entered  on  their  jour- 
nals, i.  365 

House  of  commons  pass  strong 
resolutions  against  the  English 
parliament,  ii.  19 

insist  on  their  right  to  Ori- 
ginate money  bills,  ib. 

• "  -•  pass  resolutions  against  va- 
cating seats  to  avoid  voting  for 
odious  measures,  ii.  36 

— —  address  the  lord-lieutenant 
for  further  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  ii.  40 — 4 

strong  address  of  the  house 

of  peers  against  them,  ii.  49 

Whigs  command  a  majority, 

ii.  52 

address  the  Queen    (Ann) 

against  Chancellor  Phipps,  ii. 
53,60 

-— — '•  present  an  address  against 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  ii.  68 

pass  resolutions  against  the 

Catholics,  ii.  77 

their  bill  for  castrati:i<r  their 

priests  stopped  in  England,  ii.  78 
resolutions  of  thtir  commit- 


tee against  the  reversal  of  any 
attainder  passed  in  1641,  or 
1688,  ii.  95 

say  that  Irish  forfeitures  are 


the  ground  of  Irish  loyalty,  ii, 
96 

pass  resolutions  against  agist- 
nient  tithe,  ii.  101 — 3 

refuse  to  reverse  Lord  Clan- 
carty's  attainder,  ii.  105 

vote  Mr.  Lucas  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  ii.  114 
: —  contests    with    the    Enyji-h 
cabinet  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenue,  ii.  118 

their  proceedings  against 
Nevil,  a  notorious  embezzler, 
ii.  119 
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House  of  commons,  bill  for  va- 
cating the  seats  of  pensioners 
negatived,  ii.  124 

-  .  ..  negative  Mr.  Mason's  bill  to 
enable  catholics   to    place  out 
money  on  mortgage,  ii.  148 

address  his  Majesty  on  the 

septennial  bill,  and  receive  an 
ungracious  answer,  ii.  150-1 

counter  resolutions   of  the 

court  party,  ii.  150 

pass  two  patriotic  bills  that 

were  not  returned,  ii.  151 

• appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  ii.  157 

.  carry  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  their  own  right  to  originate 
money-bills  against  the  cabinet, 
ii.  1.58-9 

order  the  Public  Advertiser 

to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  for  libelling  the  Irish 
parliament,  ii.  160 

negative  arid  address  Lord 

Harcourt  on  the  proposal  to  in- 
troduce foreign  troops,  ii.  172 

Mr.  Grattxn    proposes    an 

amendment  to  the  address  in 
IT7f>,  ii.  1«5 

Amendment  for  free  trade 

proposed  by  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh, 
and  carried,  ?'/>. 

p;)ss  a   >ix  month's  money 

bill,  ii.  lf)l 

vote  a  longer  money  bill,  ii. 
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versatility  of,  ii.  223 

votr  of  50,000/.  to  Mr.  Grat- 

tan,  ii.  228 

—  how  composed  in  1783,   ii. 
245 

censure    some    nrwspipers 

and  tin-  !  ncl-mayor  of  Dublin, 
ii.  257 

—  deliver  persons  in  custody  of 


their  serjeant-at-arms,  over  to 

the  military, ii.  258 
Houseof  Common  sexpect  to  bedis- 

solved  on  theking's  illness,  ii. 282 
association  test  for  the  new 

members,  ib. 

address    to    the   Prince   of 

Wales  on   the  regency  carried 
against  the  ministers,  ii.  284> 

appoint  members  to  present 

the  address,  ii.  286 

out   of  300  members,    110 

placemen,  ii.  298 

address   the  lord-lieutenant 

on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, and   present   their  ad- 
dress in  a  body,  ii.  4-33 

order  some   English  papers 

to   be   burnt    by   the  common 
hangman,  ii.  538 

• majority   of  4-2  for   union, 

ICth  Jan.  1799,  ii-  553 

send  a  message  to  the  lords 

that  they  had  approved  of  the 
articles  of  union,  ii.  560 

English,  address  King  Wil- 


liam on  the  abuses  of  the  Irish 
government,  ii.  5 

Karl  of  Upper  Ossory  moves 


for  the  free  trade  of  Ireland,  ii. 
190 

Humbert,  General,  makes  the 
Bishop's  castle  at  Killala  his 
head  quarters,  ii.  506 

marches  to  Ballina,  thence 


to  Castlebar,  and  defeats  Gene- 
ral Lake  with  a  much  superior 
fiTce,  ii.  fnfi-7 

—  joined    by   many   Irish  pea- 
sants, ii.  508 

—  check'-.-!  by  Colonel  Vercker 
\\iih  200  ini'i),  il>. 

-  surrenders  at  Ballvnamuck, 


.  his  disregard  to  truth,  i.  1, 
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Hunttr,  General,  succeeds  Gene- 
ral Lake,  ii.  489 

-  his  humane  conduct,  ii.  501 
Hussey,  Catholic    bishop  of  Wa- 

terford,   his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, ii.  415  6 

censured  by  Doctor  Duige- 

nan,  ii.  415 

Hutcbinson,  Hely,  speaks  in  favour 
of  legislative  independence,  and 
particularly  commends  Mr. 
Grattan,  ii.  221 

Lord,  opposes  the  appoint- 
ment by    Government    to    the 
place  of  vveigh-master  of  Cork, 
ii.  319. 

•—— -  votes  for  Catholics  sitting  in 

parliament,  ii.  835 
— -!—  his  constitutional  address  to 

the  city  of  Cork,  ii.  383 

Jackson,'Rev.  Mr.  convicted  of  high 

treason,  ii.  344 
James  I.  setks  popularity  with  the 

Irish,  i.  333 
— —  favourable  to  the  Catholics, 

ib. 
——  receives  the  Irish  under  his 

protection,  i.  336 
— —  his  commission  of  grace,  i. 

337 

begins  his  system  of  plan- 
tations, i.  34'2 

convenes  a  parliament,  i.  344 

his  oppression  of  the  Irish, 

i.  349 

• his  death,  i.  350 

-  •  •  •     II.    his    accession   to    the 
throne,  i.  441 

—  removes  Ormond,  ib. 

—  appoints  the  Earl  uf  Granard 
and     Lord    Chancellor    Boyle 
Lord  Justices,  ib. 

—  the  Irish  militia,  consisting 
of  I'rotestants,  disarmed,  i.  442 


James  II.  appoints  Lord  Clarendon 
lord -lieutenant,  ib. 

disclaims  any  intention   of 

altering  the  Acts  of  Settlement, 
i.  444 

disliked  by  the   Irish  Pro- 
testants, i.  446 

his  character  and  religions 

enthusiasm,  i.  447 

abdicates    the    throne     of 

England,  i.  451 

declines  the  French  offers  of 

succour,  i.  454 

sails  from  France  to  head  his 


army  in  Ireland,  ib. 

his  conduct  at  Dublin,  ib. 

— • —  issues  several  proclamations, 

and  convenes  a  parliament,  i. 

455 
by  abdicating  the  throne  of 

England,  did  not  abdicate   that 

of  Ireland,  i.  450-8 
commencement  of  open  war- 
fare between  him  and  William, 

i.  455 
allegiance  due  to  him  longer 

in  Ireland  than  in  England,  i. 

453 

disliked  the  Irish,  and  dis- 
liked by  them,  i.  460 

forced  to  act  against  his  own 

inclinations,    and    imposed   on, 
by  Tyrconnel,  i.  461 

nature  of  contest  between 

him  and  William,  i.  463 

passes  an  act  for  encouraging 

an  Irish  navy,  i.  464 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  i, 

469 
his  cowardice,  i.  470-1 

quits  Ireland   and  flies   to 

France,  i.  471 

difference  between  his  Iribh 

subjects,  and   French  allies,  i. 
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Jame$,II.  sends  back  Tyrconnel  as 
chief  governor,  i.  473 

—  battle  of  Aghrim,  ib. 

•uin.  Earl  of,  revolts  against 
the  King  (Charles),  i.  382,  39'2 

Indemnity,  Act  of,  i.  335 

Insurgents  attack  Naas,  and  are  re- 
pulsed, ii.  433 

-  ditto  Prosperous,  and  suc- 
ceed, ii.  434 

defeated  by  General  Dundas, 

ib. 

-  ditto,    by  Lord  Roden,  at 
Cloudalkin,  Hi. 

fail  at  Carlow,  Hacketstown, 

Monastereven,  Rathfarnham, 
Tallagb,  Lucan,  Luske,  Collon, 

.   and  Baltinglass,  ii.  438 

succeed  at  Dunboyne   and 

BarretsUnvn,  ib. 

their  bloody  measures,    ii. 

440 

• quarter  refused  to  them,  ib. 

-  -•  defeated  at  Tarah,  ii.  442 

respect  the  sex,  ii.  443 

some  of  them  tubmit  ir  -Yr 

Perkins,  ib. 

those  who  had  assembled  to 

surrender,   -itta<k  d  >>v  mistake 
under  Sir  James  Dune,  ii.  4t4 

Defeated   on    Kilthomashill 

by  -:?'.  •  vi omen,  ii-  455 
— —  under   Mu<vhy,    .u 

Oulai:,  ib. 
• march  to  Camolin,an< 

Rfi/c    800    stand   of    arms,    ii. 

456 
attack  and  carry  llnniscorthy,- 

il. 
surprize    a   detachment    of 

fin  .  -,  ii.  458 

• enter    Wexford,    and    elect 

Mr.  ilarvey  ior  commander,  ii. 

459 
how  received  :  t  Wcxford,  ii. 


Insurgents  encamp  on  Vinegar- 
hill,  ii.46l 

destroy  the  church  at  Ennis- 

corthy  ib. 

defeated  at  Ballycannoo,  and 

Newtownbanv.  il. 

surprize   Colonel  Walpole's 

division  at  Tubberneering,  and 
drive  General  Loftus  from  Go- 
rey,  ii.  462 

under  Harvey  march  to  at- 
tack Ross,  ib. 

defeated  by  General  Johnson, 

ii.  464 

massacre   the   prisoners   at 


Scullabogue,  ii.  465 

—  defeated  at  Acklow,  ii.  466-7 

—  enter  Wexford,  ii.  468 

—  issue  a  proclamation  against 
obnoxions  persons,  ii.  469 

—  professed  retaliation,  ii.  471 

—  defeated  at  Vinegar-hill,  ii. 
478-y 

—  rise  in  Ulster,  ii.  483 

—  take  Antrim,  ii.  4s4 

the  main  body  of  the  north- 


ern i  -  i'i-pu$r,  11.  485 

- —  (ii  (jfiieral  Nugent 

at  i'  tllj  n.i)i!in:h,  ib. 

—  i  i',tT  of  the  north- 
erns o'isperses,  ii.  486 

—  iiv.fe.aed  atBallynascarthy,  ii. 

.  :R  t'-ate  into  Carlow,  ii.  489 

cli-te;;)   S'.-me  troops  in  their 

-  >b. 

i.  iccomcr,  ii.  490 

— —  dtK:  HC!   by  iSir  Charles  As- 
gill,  at  Kilkenny, -7/1. 

—  unsuccessfully  attack  Ilack- 

wn,  /'/'. 
surprize  a  corps  of  cavalry, 


and   defeat  a  body  of  troops  at 
Eallyrakeen-hill,  n.  lol 

defeated   ncyr    \\  h.te-hcaps 

by  Sir  James  Dufle,  ii. 
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Insurgents  assemble  at  Carrigrew, 

and  resolve  to  disperse,  ii.  492 

••        of  Kildare,   under  William 

Aylmer,  ii.  495 

-  —  some  Wexford  men  under 
Messrs. Garret,  Byrne,  and  Fitz- 
gerald still  hold  out,  and  then 
disperse,  il. 

— —  Messrs.  Aylmer,  Byrne,  and 
Fitzgerald  surrender,  ii.  4^6 

all  subdued  except  Holt  and 

Hacket,  ii.  499 

fail  in  an  attack  on  Granard, 

ii.  510 

ditto  on  Castlebar,  ii.  511 

— —  defeated  at  Killala  by  Major 

General  French,  ib. 
Insurrection  of  the  White  Boys,  ii. 
136 

of  the  Oak  Boys,  ii.  142 

of  the  Steel  Boys,  ii.  14-3 

of  the  Right  Boys,  ii.  268-9 

— —  bills  brought  in   by  the  At- 
torney-general, ii.  347 
Invasion ,  vide  French. 
Ireland,  discovered   by  Adhua,  i. 
11 

—  inhabited  before  the  deluge, 
i.  11,  17,  27 

peopled  before  Great  Britain, 
30 

peopled  from  Spain,  i.  34-9 
literary  in  the  6th  century, 
35 

free  from  venomous   crea- 
tures, i.  106-7 

traducement  of,  ever  coun- 
tenanced, i.  1 10 

its  superior  civilization,  i. 
122-3-4. 

of  the  same  religion  as  Eng- 
land, i.  14-6 

internal  calamities  of,  i.  1 73, 
185-8,  190,  200,  2 10- 4-,  24  I, 
252,,  268,311,  el  alibi. 


Ireland  divided  among  10  English 

families,  i.  195 
freed  from    Peterpence,    i. 
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—  her   independence   asserted 
by  the  Yorkists,  i.  2.51 

state  of,  during  Edw.  IV.  i. 
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—  lordship  of,  converted  into 
kingdom,  i.  296 

—  state  of,  under  Henry  VIII. 
according  to  Sir  John  Davies, 
i.  298 

—  state  of  in  1651,  i.  407 
impolitic  government  of,  un- 


der Queen  Ann,  ii.  44- 

—  internal     distresses    under 
Boulter,  ii.  92-6 

affected    by    the   war  with 

America,  ii.  17 1-4 

—  distressed   state  of  in  1777 


and  1779,  "•  177,  186 

eased  of  the  payment  of  her 

troops  serving  out  of  the  king- 
dom, ii.  182 

Ireton  appointed  commander  of 
the  English  forces  in  Ireland 
by  Cromwell,  i.  402 

his  death,  ib. 

Irish,  antiquity  of,  i.  3 

their  descent  from  Japhet,  i. 

20 

their   idolatry  less  obscene 

than  that  of  other  nations,  i. 
69,  87,  92 

their  paganism,  i.  94 

acquainted  with  astronomy, 

i.  95  6 
encouragers  of  music,  i.  97 

their    annals    reformed,    i. 
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their  genealogies   authentic 
and  genuine,  i.  143 
—  admitted  to  Engli&h  laws,  i. 
183-7,  191 
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Irlsb   offer   the   sovereignty    to  a 

Scotch  monarch,  i.  201? 
— their  remonstrance  to  Pope 

John  XXII.  i.  208  9 
misconduct  of  their  ministers 

i.  239 
their  remonstrance  to  Henry 

V.  5.21-0 
oppressive  laws   against,   i. 


declare  for  Richard,  Duke  of 

York,  i-  250 

apply  i"  va'n  to  the  Kins;  of 

France  for  assistance,  i.  299 

• apply  for  an  extension  of 

English  law,  5.  3(>;> 

received  into  the  King's  pro- 
tection^ i.  3:;6 

llu-ir   loyalty  to    Charles   T. 

i.  3fi.6,-8,  37"i-tf"9,  393 

— —  ditto  to  Charles  II.  i  S94-7, 

406,419,  435 

ditto  to  James  If.  i.  -160 

deserted  l>v  their  King  at  the 

Boyne,  i     J  7<> 
—  their  lo\nltv  to  the  house  of 

Hanover,  ii.   I .". 

state  of  their  representation 


in  purliam-.nt,  ii.  24.5 
—  expect  the  King's  illness  to 
occasion  n  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, ii. 

tesislo  be  thereupon  requir- 


ed, tb. 
-  their  sorrow  on  the  departuie 

f-f  I.arl  Iritz\\  illiam,  ii.  359,  3f>l 
—  —  call  the   Kisgh-h  Sato* 

and  kno\v  them  only  as  en> 

ii.  -MI 

Hands,  peopled,  i.  27,  30 
John,  vide  M  •  <.t. 

and  fines  Hanio  de 


Va'oi.-,  i.  1  7.5 

fearful  ot  excommunication, 
i.  17S 

land*  in  lubncl,  \b. 


John,  frames  laws  for  Ireland,  i.l  79 

resigns  his  kingdom  to  the 

see  of  Home,  i.  180 

his  death,  ib. 

Johnson,  General,  defends  New 
Hoss  against  the  rebels,  ii.  4-64 

Jvsepkus  confirms  the  antemile- 
sian  annals,  i.  32 

Judges,  fiats  for  unascertained  da- 
mages, ii.  298 

Juries,  grand,  violent  against  the 
Catholics,  ii.  322 

Justices,  Lords,  chancellor  Ely  and 
Earl  of  Cork  persecute  the  Ca- 
tholics, under  Charles  I.  i.  353 

Borlase  arid    Parsons  ditto, 

even  against  the  royal  wish, i. 368 

publish  a  false  proclamation 

that  all  Irish  papists  had  rebel- 
led, i.  371 

qualified   after  the   remon- 


strance of  the  Lords  of  the  pale, 
i.  372 

—  reject   the  offer  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, i.  373 

—  their  severity  to    goad    the 
Catholics  into  arm*,  i.  374- 

—  Sir    John    Borlase    and  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne,  i.  378 

character  of  Sir  Henry  Tich- 


borne, ?/>. 

Earls  of  Orrery  and  Mon- 

trath,  i.  V_;0 

hostile  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, ib. 

—  Lord  Chancellor  Boyle  and 
Earl  of  Gianard,  L441 

—  Lord    Svdney,  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  and  Thomas  Coningsby, 
ii.  17 

—  their  corruption,  ii.  18 
I/.rd  Capd  Sir  Cyril  Wyche 


and  Mr.  Duncombe,  ii.  2O 
—   the   first  a   pliant   coin  tier, 
wormed  out  the  others,  ih. 
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Justices,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Earl  of  Galway,  their  testimony 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, ii.  69 

— —  recommend  enmity  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  ii.  70 

— —  Primate  Boulter,  Thomas 
Windham,  and  William  Co- 
nollv,  smother  the  address  of 
the  Catholics  to  George  II.  ii.88 

PrimateHoadley,Lord  Chan- 
cellor Newport,  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
ii.  112 

Lord  Chancellor  Bowes  and 

Mr.  Ponsonby  the  Speaker,  ii. 
225 

Lord  Fitzgibbon  and   Mr. 

Foster,  ii.  292 

Kelh,  Svnod  of,  in  1152,  i.  150 
Kelly,  Mr.  commands  in   the  at- 
tack on  New  Ross  by  the  rebels, 
ii.  464 

tried  and  executed,  ii.  48't 

'{enmare,  Earl,    secedes  from   the 
Catholic  committee  in!791,with 
Lord  Fingal  and  others,  ii.  305 
Keiigb,  chosen  governor  of  Wex- 
ford  by  the  rebels,  ii.4(l8 

—  his  origin  and  character,  ib. 
tried  and  executed,  ii.  483 

Kildare,  Thomas  Earl  of,  attainted  . 
and  imprisoned,  i.257 

made  Lord  Deputy')  i.  258 

—  dismissed,  i.  260 

— —  Gerald,  appointed  to  the 
government,  ib. 

—  recalled,  i.  265 

declares  for  Sirnnel,  i.  2CG 

— • —  pardoned  and   continued  in 
the  government,  i.  270 

removed,  i.  2/1 

—  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  i.  2/3 

—  attainted,    tried,    and    ac- 
quitted, i.  278 


Kildare,   Earl  of,  restored  to  the 

government,  i.  279 
his  fidelity  to  Henry  VII.  i. 

281 
gains  the  battle  of  Kaoctow, 

ib. 

his  death,  i.  284- 

succeeded  in  the  government 

by  his  son  Gerald,  Ib. 

Gerald,  deprived  of  his  office 

and  imprisoned,  i.  285 

is  restored  to  favor  and  again 

confined,  i  286 
his  son  Thomas  and  his  five 

brothers  executed,  i.287 

his  death,  i.  288 

Ear!   of,  presents   a  spirited 

memorial  to  George  II.  about 

his  country,  ii.  122 

its  good  effects,  ii.  123 

Kilkenny,  convention  of,  i.  218 

statute  of,  i.224 

Killalii)  Bishop  of  (Law)  speaks 

strongly  in  support  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims  >'•  336 
his  faithful  account  of   the 

French  landing  at  Killala,  ii.51 1 
town  of,  French  land  there 


under  Humbert,  ii.505 
-  left  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
bels long  after  Humbert's  sur- 
render, ii.  511 

,  doctor,  his  work  against  tho 
Catholics  i.  443 

guilty  ;>f  oross  falsity,  i.  4-10, 
~ 


Lord,       violent 
the   Catholic    bill,    ii. 


aganst 
365 

fills  into  the  hand 
rebels,   ii.  47i 

had  been  a  supporter  of 


of  \}\>- 


system  pf  coercion.,  ii.  17."> 

his  undertaking  for  the 
of  the  inhabitants  of  W  ex  ford 

.  ii.  17'j.  :-~o 
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Knights  of  St.  Patrick  instituted, 

ii"  241 

Knocfow,  battle  of,  i.  281 
Knoxj  Mr.  his  motion  that  Catho- 
lics might  sit  in  parlianu  i 
gatived,  ii.  353 

Lake,  Genera],  enforces  rigorous 
military  government,  ii.  399 

issues  a  strong  notice,  ii.  435 

continues  the  old  system,  ii. 

483 

is  recalled,  ii.  489 

his   disgraceful  conduct  at 

Castlebar,  ii".  507 

Langrube,  Sir  Ilerculrs,  chosen 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
bill  in  1792,  ii.  308 

obtains      leave     to     bring 

in  the  Catholic  bill,  ii.312 

brings  in  the  bill,  ii.315 

Language,  the  pedigree  of  nations, 

i.44 

Irish,  antiquity  and  preser- 
vation of,  i.  4;> 

same  as  the  Scythian,  ih. 

Scythian  prior  to  the  Greek, 

il. 

construction  of,   different  in 

Ireland  and  Wales,  i.47 

antiquity  of,  proved  by  im- 
memorial use,  i.  55 

Waldense  s  imr  as  Tri-h,i.6l 

Iri.-h  \vhenf.-e  derived,  i.  63 

Latoucbe,  Mr.  David,  opposes  the 

Catholic  petition,  ii.  318 
Lawyers    corps,    instituted     14th 

September,  I796,ii.  :i«2 
Led't'icb,  his  scepticism,  i.  34 
his  abuse  of  Valiancey,  &c.  i. 

60 
Le    Hunte,   Mr.   attacked    by  the 

rebel--,    through    the    malice  of 

Mrs.  Dixon, and  wounded,  ii.  170 

pivsc  rvi-d  by  Mr.  K.  Hay  and 

Mr,  Carty,  it. 


Leinster  delegates  arrested,  ii.  424? 

Duke  of,  head  of  the  friends 

of     constitution,    liberty,    and 


peace,  n. 

moves  in  the  Lords  that 
Lord  Pitzwilliam  had  deserved 
the  thank.s  and  confidence  of 
the  count)  *  '"^ 

protests     AM  a     the    Lords 

against  umor  hill,  ii.  563 

his  didiculties  in  avowing 


tru:h,  i.  7 

Lesley,  his  answer  to  Dr.  King,  i. 
443 

his    impartial    opinion    of 

James  II,  i.  446 

his  account  of  the  versatility 

of  the  Irish  Protestants,  i.  450 

anecdotes  of  James  II.  fa- 


vounng  Protestants,  i.  462 
Letters,  when  first  used,  i.  57 

-  Irish  ?ame  as  Scythian,  i.61-2 

-  ancient  Irish,  i.  101-2 

-  introduction  of  Roman,  i.101 

-  ancient  use  of,  i.  103-4 

Mr.    the   agent   of    the 


united  Irishmenwiththe  French, 

ii.401 

Liaglfoil,  what,  i.  108-9 
Limerick  surrenders  to  Ginkell,  i. 

477 

-  terms  of  capitulation,  il>. 

-  articles  ot,  vtoltrtedj  ii.  3,  14 
--  negociation  oi,  ii.  7 

-  contested   from    the   pulpit, 

ii.t) 

-  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Cox  in  re- 
f'crcncc  to  them,  ii.  1  (» 

recognized   bv  th 


act  of  :>  William  and  Man,,   ii. 
1(3 
— confirmed  (or  rather  abridged) 

by  thr  Irish  parliament,  ii. 

—  petitions  against  the  act  re- 
icctrd,  ii. 

—  some   persons   comprised  in 
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the  articles,  petition  against  the 
act  of  Ann,  heard  by  counsel, 
ii.  38 

Loflus,  Gen.,  fails  in  his  attack  on 
the  rebels,  loses  part  of  his  array, 
and  retires  from  Gorey,  ii.  462 

Longevity  no  patriarchal  privilege, 
i.  24 

Lougbborougb,L,ord,  opposes  Lord 
Shelburne's  motion  for  Irish 
independence,  ii.  225 

Lucas,  starts  upon  the  right  of 
Dublin  election,  ii.  113 

•  forced  to  fly  from  Ireland, 

returns,  and  is  again  chosen  to 
represent  the  city  of  Dublin  in 
Parliament:  his  patriotism,  ii. 
114. 

heads  the  patriots  in  moving 

for  shortening  the  duration  of 
parliaments,  ii.  144 

«•  i  •  brings  in  heads  of  a  septen- 
nial bill,  ib. 

— —  brings  in  two  other  bills  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
ment, and  fails  in  all,  ii.  145 

— —  commanded  the  personal 
esteem  of  several  lord-lieute- 
nants, ii.  152 

Ludloiv,  opposes  the  proclamation 
of  Cromwell's  protectorate, i. 4  1 1 

Lu ttrell, General,  (afterwards  Lord 
Carhampton)  brings  in  a  bill 
against  houghing  soldiers,  ii.256 

— —  establishes  the  system  of 
sending  persons,  unified,  on 
board  the  tenders,  ii.  372 

Mac  Mahon,  chief  of  Monaghan, 

unjustly  executed,  i.  324 
— —    Ever,    bishop   of  Glogher, 

taken  prisoner,  and  executed,  i. 

403 
Mac   Neven,  his  examination  in 

the  Lords,  ii.  44-1 
"  signs  an  advertisement  to  the 


public,  not  to  credit  the  reports 
published  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee, ii.  512 

Macomores,  who,  and  how  quieted, 
ii.  502 

Macf>herson  admits  the  existence 
of  St.  Patrick,  i.  39 

Magistrates,  dangerous  powers 
given  to  them  by  the  insurrec- 
tion bills  ii.  374 

of  Armagh,  their  conduct 

unjust  and  cruel  to  the  catholics, 
ii.  376 

infamous  conduct  of  White 

and  Goring,  ii    517-8 

Magna  Charta  extended  to  Ire- 
land, i.  182 

Magog  the  founder  of  the  Scy- 
thians, i.  36 

Mail-  coaches,  stoppage  of,  signal 
for  rebellion,  Ii.  433 

Man,  his  days  abbreviated,  i.  21 

Marche,  Edmund,  Earl  of,  ap- 
pointed lord-litutenant  in  1423, 
i.  242 

his  death,  i.  243 


Margaret  of  Anjou  defeats  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  on  Blore-heath, 
i.  240 

Marlborougti,  Lord,  takes  Cork 
and  Kinsale,  i.  473 

Mary,  proclaimed  Queen,  5.  305 
revokes  the  late  ecclesiasti- 


cal innovations,  and  restores  the 
civil  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  religion,  i .  306 

her  civil  government  unpo- 
pular in  Ireland,  5.  308 

Mason,  Mr.  Monk,  his  bill  to 
enable  catholics  ;•>  place  out 
money  on  mortgag  ,  neguived 
by  a  large  majority,  n.  14? 

Massacre  at  Smerwick,  by  Sir 
\V.  Raleigh,  i.  319 

in  Macgee,  i   373 

by  Ormond,  i.  377 

T 
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Massacre  of  Drogheda  and  Wex- 
fo.d,  i.  399 

report  of  an  intended  mas- 
sacre of  the  protestants  under 
James  II.  i.  ±52 

•  of  the  catholics  proposed  in 
council,  in  174-5,  ii.  107 

•  reports   of  intended   massa- 
cres given  out,  ii.  401 

or  state   prisoners  proposed 

by  Colonel  Maxwell,  ii.  435 

— —  of  the  prisoners  by  the  yeo- 
men at  Carnew  and  Dunlavin 
ii.456 

•  •    ditto  by  the  rebels  at  Sculla- 
bogue,  ii.  465 

— •       at  W  ex  ford  by  Dixon,  ii. 

476-7 
— - —  stopped  by  Father  Corrin,  a 

catholic  clergymen,  ii.  4-77 
Maxwell^  Colonel  moves  theCom- 

mons  that  all  prisoners  should 

be  instantly  executed,  ii.  435 
opposed  by  Ld  Castlereagh,z£. 

-  •-    again. ~t  union,  i.  536 
Maynootb,  motion  for  the  payment 

or  20,000/.  to,  ii.  415 
Milesians,  why  called  Phoenicians, 

i.  38-9 

« reality  of,  objected  to,  i.  53 

J\lilesius  colonizes  Ireland,  i.  11 
Military,  outrages  of,  ii.  382,  399 
• detention   of  prisoners  de- 

•  clared  illegal,  ii.  406 

executions,  ii.  426-7,  437-8, 

441-2 
— —  brutality  of,  ii.  434 

more    savage    in    some   in- 
stances than  the  rebels,  ii.  1  I  * 

•  i  savage  in  their  retreat  from 
Wexford,  ii.  459,  460 

vide  Yfmunry. 

Militin,    bill    for,    introduce.!    by- 
Lord  HilsbofOHgh,  ii.  333 
••      recruiting  for,  impeded,   by 
excluding  catholics  from  com- 
missions, ii. 


Minto,  Lord,  in  favour  of  union, 
ii.541 

Moira,  Earl,  in  the  British  peers, 
moves  for  an  address  to  the 
throne  for  allaying  discontents, 
ii.  390  1-2 

speaks  in  the  British  peers  in 

favour  of  conciliation,  ii.  408-9 
410 

ditto  in  theTrish Lords,  ii.414« 

his  book,  ii.  23 
condemned  by  the  English 
parliament,  ii.  24 

Mono,  Isle  of,  attacked  by  Sueto- 
nius, i.  77-9 

why  called  sacred,  i.  80-3 

Montrat.fi,  vide  Coote. 

Moore,  General,  his  humane  con- 
duct, ii.  476 

Morning  Star,  destroyed  by  the 
military,  and  why,  ii.  399 

Morton,  Earl  of,  lord  of  Ireland,  i. 
169 

went  over  to  Ireland  in  1 184, 

i.  170 

recalled,  ib. 

acts  as  sovereign  of  Ireland, 

i.  171 

his  power  not  over  the  whole 

kingdom,  i.  172 
vide  John. 


Moses,  his  history,  what,  i.  20 
consequence  of  to  Irish  his- 
tory, i.  26 

cures  Niul's  son  from  the 

serpent's  bite,  i.  107 

Moitntjoy,   Deputy,   concludes   a 
peace  with  Tyrone,  i.  329 

marches    into  Minister   to 

check  the  exercise  of  the  catho- 
lic religion,  i.  334 

Earl,  falls  at  NewRoss,  ii.404 

Munster,  disturbances  in,  ii.  26b»9 

poverty  of,  ii.  269 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,   how  driven 

into  rebellion,  ii.  454 
— —  rallies  his  meu,  and  cuts  to 
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pieces  a  detachment  of  theNorth 
Cork  militia,  near  Oulart,  ii.455 

Murpby,  Rev.  John,  marches  to 
Camolin,  and  seizes  800  mus- 
kets, ii.  456 

takes  Enniscorthy,  ib. 

— —  insulted,  whipped,  and  exe- 
cuted, ii.  478 

at  the  head  of  15,000  rebels 

marched  into  Carlow,  ii.  489 

— —  Rev.  Michael,  killed  at  Ark- 
low,  ii.  467 

Musgrave,  Sir  Richard,  defends 
terrorism  and  cruelty,  ii.  4*7 

••  -  •  the  acceptance  of  his  book 
disclaimed  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
ib. 

his  falsities,  ii.  445 

endeavoured    to    criminate 

Doctor  Caulfield,  ii.474 

Music,  profession  of,  honourable, 

i.  98,  100 
Mutiny  bill,  perpetual,  passed,  ii, 

195 
.   i       gives  great  discontent,  and 

resolutions  against  it,  ib. 

Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  it,  ii, 

198 

. debate  in  the  Irish  Commons, 

ii.  202 

Waas  attacked  by  the  rebels,  ii. 
334 

National  guard,  it's  nature,  ii.  325 

Nations,  origin  of,  i.  55 

their  derivations  proved  by 

religious  institutions,  i.  63-4 

Needbam,  General,  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  ii.  467 

too  late  at  his  post  at  Vine- 
gar-hill, ii.  478 

Nelson,  Mr.  a  rebel,  arrested,  ii. 
433 

Nennius,  his  judgment  of  Irish 
history,  i.  34 

^  the  Public  Advertiser 


burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
ii.  J60 

Newspapers  censured  by  parlia- 
ment, ii.  195 

Morning  Star-office  destroy. 

ed,  ii.  399 

the  Press,  complained  of  by 

Mr.  O'Donnel,  ii.  416 

Arthur  O'Connor    its  edi- 
tor and  proprietor,  ib, 

the  Press,    suppressed,   ii. 

418 

some   English    newspapers 

ordered  by  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common   hangman,  ii. 
538 

Niul,  his  descendants  driven  from 

Ntfie  Red  Sea,  i.  11,  38 

his  son  cured  of  the  serpent's 

bite  by  Moses,  i.  107 
Noah,  the  earth  divided  among  hi* 

progeny,  i.  21-3-9,  30 
••        cotemporary  with  Abraham, 

i.  24 

probably    acquainted    with 

Ireland,  i.  26 

North,  Lord,  disposed  to  relax  the 
penal  laws,  ii.  178-9 

opens  the  Irish  propositions, 

ii.  191 

downfill  of  his  administra- 
tion, ii.  217 

coalesces  with  Mr.  Fox,  ii. 

239 

Nortbington,  Earl  of,  succeeds  Earl 
Temple,  ii.  2i4 

resigns,  and  is  suceerdrd  by 

the  Duke  o*  Rutland,  ii.  253 

vote  of  thanks  to,  proposed 

by  \V.  B.  Ponsonhy,  ii.  254 

additional  salarv  of  4000/. 

voted  to  him,  but  declined,  ib. 

Nwthumbtrlana1,  Earl  of,  succeeds 

Lord  Halifax,  ii.  143 
Nugent,  Earl  of,  speaks  strongly 
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in  favour  of  the  commerce  of 
his  country,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  179 
Nugent,  Earl  of,  conformed  in  his 
youth,  but  died  a  catholic,  ii. 
236 

Oak  boys,  who,  ii.  142 

suppressed,  ii.  143 

Oates,  Titus  favoured  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  i.  438 

— —  convicted  of  perjury,  fined, 
whipped,  and  pilloried,  i  439 

O'Co7?//c/r,  Charles,  his  origin  of 
the  Irish  language,  i.  47-8-9 

Lord  Lyttleton's  honourable 

testimony  of  him,  i.  142 

• Rev.  Mr.  his  proposed  trans- 
lation of  the  Irish  annals,  i. 
133-4-5-6 

what  to  consist  of,  i.  137-8-9 

-  his  collection  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts i.  139,  140 

« his  earnest  in  favour  of  the 

antiquity  of  Irish  annals,  i.  141 

• Arthur,  makes  a  brilliant 

speech  on  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, ii.  365 

— offends  his  uncle,  Lord  Lon- 

jrueville,  and  resigns  his  seat, 
il. 

— —  proprietor  of  the  Press  news- 
paper, ii.  416  " 

•• arrested,  tried  at  Maidstone, 

and  acquitted,  ii.  417 

the  terms  on  which  he  and 

other  rebels  submitted  to  give 
evidence,  ii.  497 

charges     Lord    Castlcreagh 

with  deviating  from  his  engage- 
ment, ii.  497-8 

-  signs   an    advertisement    to 
caution  the  public  against  c-re- 
ditine:  the  nports  published  by 
the  secret  euinmittce,  ii.  612 

October  club,  what,  ii  ,59 


Ogham  characters,  what,  i. 84-5-6 

Og/fj  Mr.  with  Doctor  Duigenan, 
opposes  the  Catholic  bills,  ii. 
333, 353 

O'Hara,  Mr.  presents  the  Catho- 
lic petition,  rejected,  ii.  313 

O'Neil,  Mr.  moves  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  volunteers,  ii.  199 

moves   an   address    to  the 

Duke  of  Portland,  ii.  223 

strongly  rebukes  Fitzgibboti 


for  insolence,  ii.  273 

presents  a  petition  from  Bel- 
fast for  the  repeal  of  all  penal 
laws,  ii.  315 

votes   for   Catholics  silting 

in  parliament,  ii.  335 

Lord,  killed  at  Antrim,  ii. 


485 
O'Nial,  vide  Tyrone. 

Phelim,   forged   the  King's 

commission,  i.  375 

tempted  by  the  regicides  to 

acknowledge  his  commission 
genuine, refuses,  andisexecuted, 
f.  397 

^  to  Lord  North mgton, 
popular,  ii.248 

loud  against  government  ex- 
penditures under  the  Duke  of 
.Rutland,  ii.270 

oppose  Fitzgibbon's  riot  act, 


ii.272 

•  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, strong,  iu277 

largest    division    on    Mr, 

Forbcs's  place  bills,  ii.  298 

determined  to  pei severe,  ii. 

301,318 
Orangemen,  first  instituted  in  1 795, 

and  how,  their  oath  or  test,  ii. 

371 

— —  encrease  in   number  and  fe-« 

rocity  in  Armagh,  ii.  372 

—  encouraged  by  government, 

ii.  .';82-3 
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Orangemen,  their  loyal  address  to 
the  public,  ii.  422 

•  mischief  of  such  societies,  ib. 
—       according  to  Mr.  O'Connor 

they  administered  the  oath  of 
extermination,  and  received 
money  and  encouragement  from 
government,  ii.  4-23 

•  dislike  Lord  Cornwallis,  ii. 
513 

— -  encrease  in  spite  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  ii.  517-8 

warily  abstain  from  the  ques- 
tion of  union,  ii.551 

Orde,  Mr.  introduces  his  com- 
mercial propositions  into  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  ii.  263 

• disapproves  of  the  clause  for 

prostrating  Catholic  chapels, 
and  denies  the  riots  of  the  Right 
boys  to  be  a  popish  conspiracy, 
U.271 

— —  submits  to  the  house  his 
plan  of  education,  ii.  273 

Ormond,  James,  Larl  of,  accused 
of  infidelity,  i.  246 

executed  on  a  scaffold,  i.254 

John,  restored  to  favor  and 

his  estates,  i.  260 

Marquis  of,  devastates  part 

of  the  pale,  i.  374 

—  fare  commission  to  meet  the 
confederates,  i.  377 

obeys    the  parliamentarian 

committee  against  the  King's 
commands,  ib. 

—  his  massacre  in  cold  blood, 
ib. 

marches  to  Ross  with  6000 

men  in  obedience  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian committee,  ib. 

commanded  by  the  King  to 

negotiate  one  year's  cessation  of 
arms,  i.  378 

—  again  commanded  to  meet 
the  confederates,  i,  379 


Ormond,  Marquis  of,  opposes  the 

cessation,  i.  379 
Sir  Henry  Tichborne's  ao 

count,  il. 

disobeys    the    King's   com- 
mands, i.  380  3-4 

procures  from  the  confeder- 
ates a  voluntary  payment  of 
30,0001.  and  a  reinforcement  of 
some  thousand  men,  i.  381 

his  army  opposes  the  cessa- 
tion, and  takes  the  covenant,  i. 
382 

is  desired  by  the  confederates 

to  lead  them  against  the  King's 
enemies,  i.  383 

treats  with  the  Scots  to  join 

him  against  the  confederates,  i. 
384 

his   perfidy    to     Glamor- 
gan  and    the  confederates,    i. 
386 

refuses  to  lead  the  confeder- 
ates against  the  parliamentari- 
ans, i.  389,  390 

delivers    the   sword,    castle, 

&c.  to  the  rebels,  i.  389 

reads  a  forged   letter  to  the 

lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  city  sword, 
i.  390 

settles  the  price  of  his  trea- 
chery, ib. 

commended  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, //-. 

leaves  Ireland,  and  is  then 


forced  to  quit  England,  ib. 
— —  returns  to  Kilkenny,  is  ho- 
nourably received,  dissembles, 
and  heads  the  confederates 
against  the  parliamentarian  re- 
bels, i.  391 

—  opposes  the  catholics  to  the 
last,  i.  392 

—  concludes  a  peace  with  the 
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confederates  only    a    fortnight 
before  Charles's  death,  i.  892 

Ormond,  Marquis  of,  proclaims 
Charles  II.  king  at  Youghall, 
i.  393 

shamefully  defeated  at  Rath- 
mines,  by  Jones,  i.  391 

«• encourages   Charles    II.   to 

take  the  covenant,  i.  39  5 

• received  3000/.  a  year  from 

Cromwell,  i.  397 

— —  his  scandalous  misconduct, 
i.  397-8 

surrenders  his  powers  to  Lord 

Clanricarde,and  goes  to  France, 
i.  398,  405 

his  testimony  of  Cromwell's 

cruelty,  i.  400 

— —  mistrusted  by  the  confede- 
rates, i.  395,  401-5 

— —  reasons  for  his  quitting  Ire- 
land, i.  404 

— —  encourage?  Charles  II.  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Pope,  i.  406 

duke  of,    disobeys    Charles 

Il.'s  commands   about   the  ca- 
tholics, i.  423 

— —  resumes  the  government  of 
Ireland,  ib. 

injures  his  catholic  country- 
men by  the  acts  of  settlement 
3 ml  explanation,  and  court  of 
claims,  i.  421- 

— his  ingratitude  arid  injustice 

to  the  Irish,   i.  42.5 

— his  gains  by  the  rebellion,  i. 

428,   43G 

his  influence  over  Charles  II. 

j.430 

opposes   the  enlargement  of 

time   tor   holding  the  court  of 
claims,  i.  432 

. t,lm  arts  Charles'*  wishes  to 

favour  the  catholics,   ib. 

»— : —  boasts  of  his  endeavours 
to  secure  a  true  protesfant 


English  interest  in  Ireland,  i. 
433 

Orinand,  Duke  of,  detects  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acts  of  settlement, 
i.  431 

opposes  the  further  persecu- 
tion of  the  catholics,  and  why, 
i.  435-7 

his  system  of  policy,  i.  439 

displaced  and  restored,  ib. 

removed  by  James  II.  i.  441 

2d  duke  of,  grandson,  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant,  furthers 
the  act  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
poj  ery,  ii.  40 

10,000/.  put  upon  his  head, 

and  attainted  for  adhering  to  a 
popish  pretender,  ib. 

durst  not  attempt  to  seduce 

his  tenants,  or  any  of  the  Irish 
into  his  rebellion,  ii.  32,  75 

heads  an  expedition  in  favour 

of  the  pretender,  from  Spain, 
against  Great  Britain,  ii.  74 

Orrery,  vide  Brogbill. 

O^iant  authenticity  of,  di^puted^ 
i.  52 

Ossory,  Upper,  earl  of,  moves  in 
the  liriti.ih  house  of  commons 
in  favour  ot  the  free  trade  of 
Ireland,  ii.  190 

Parliament  t  English,    passes   an 

ordinance  against  giving  quarter 
to  an\  Irishman  Liken  in  hos- 
tility to  the  parliament,  i.  382 

under  William  declares  the 

acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  un- 
der Janv.-s  II.  to  have  been  acts 
of  rebellion  and  i  reason,  1.459 

usurps  the  right  ol  legislating 

over  Ireland,  i.  !."">,  •_'.">  7,  55 

stiles  such  of  the  Ir  sh  as  ad- 
hered to  James   11.  rebels  and 
traitors,  ii.  27 
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Parliament,  British,  passes  an  act 
to  secure  the  crown  in  the  pro- 
testant  line,  ii.  32 

passes   the  schism  bill,    in 

1714,  ii.  55 

grants  the  Irish  propositions, 

ii   191 
passes  the  bill  for  union,  ii. 

564 
imperial,  members  of,  how 

selected,  ii.  566 
Irish,  the  first,  1.198 

-  several    at    Kilkenny    and 
Dublin,  i.  216 

• several  during  Henry  IV.  i. 

234 

offensive  to  the  Irish,  il. 

of  Drogheda,  i.  275 

— —  servility  of,  i.  292 

— —  proctors  excluded  from,    i. 

2Q4 

improvident  acts  of,  i.  316 
managed  by  Wentworth,  i. 

357 
the  first  under  Charles  II. 

how  constituted,   i.  420 

had  been  none  (except  that 

of  James  II.)   for   26  years  till 
Lord  Sydney  convened  one  in 

1692,  ii-  18 
— —  reprimanded  and  prorogued 

by  Lord  Sydney,  ii.  19 
a  new  one  convened  by  Lord 

Capel,  ii.  20 
— —  passes  resolutions  against  the 

resignation  of  member;!,  ii.  36. 
i dissolved  on  account  of  whig  . 

prevalence,  ii.  53 

sets  a  price  of  50,0001.  on 

the  Pretender,  i>.  68 

addresses  the  throne  against 

Wood's  patent,  ii.  83 

resolves  on    an  address    of 

thanks  to  the  throne,  for  ap 
pointing  Lord  Chesterfield  lord- 
lieutenant,  ii.  lOQ 


Parliament,  Irish,  all  who  opposed 
the  minister  (under  Stone)  dis- 
missed, ii.  121 

message  to  parliament  about 

French  invasion,  and  its  effects, 
ii.  127 

motion  for  shortening  dura- 
tion of,  ii.  144 

two  bills,  brought  in  by  Mr. 

Lucas,  for  securing  its  freedom 
lost,  ii.  14-5 

octennial  bill  established,  ii. 


156 

rejects  the  judges'  bill,  on 

account    of    alterations    intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  English 
cabinet,  ib. 

unconstitutionally  prorogued 

by  Lord  Towmhcnd,  ii.  161 

unconstitutional  act  for  trv- 

ing  offenders  out  of  their  coun- 
ties, passed  under  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  and  repealed  under  Lord 
Harcourt,  ii.  167 

first    octennial    parliament 

dissolved     in     four    years,    ii. 
175 

Mr.  Grattan's    motion   for 

legislative    independence   nega- 
tived, ii.  213 

dissolved    in   July  1783,  ii. 


24-4 

—  vote  of  thanks  to  the  volun- 
teers in  1783,  ii.  246 

reasons  for  not  convening  it 


on  the  regency,  ii.  282-3 
—  desires  the  lord-lieutenant 
(Marquis  of  Buckingham)  lo 
transmit  its  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  his 
Excellency  refuses,  ii.  285 
addresses  his  Majesty  on  his 


recovery,  and   receives  a  graci- 
ous answer,  ii.  288 
—  1 10  placemen   out  of  300 
members,  ii.  2 


INDEX, 


Parliament,   Irish,  passes  several 

popular  acts  in  1793.  ii.  339 
•••       adjourns  under  Lord  Fitz- 

william  to  the  10th  of  April,  to 

give  time  for  the  new  arrange- 
ments, ii.  357 
«         prorogued,  5th  of  June  1795, 

ii.  367 
meets,  2 1st  January  1796,  ii. 

372 
prorogued,  15th  April  1796, 

ii.  376 
convened  in  October  1796, 

ii.  384 
dissolved,  llth  July  1797,  ii. 

405 
. prorogued,  6th  October  1 798, 

ii.  513 
meets,  22d  January  1799,  '»• 

523 
motion  for  the  parliament  to 

remove  to  Cork,  ii.  537 
members  of,  shift  their  seats, 

ii.  548-9 

prorogued  on  the  1  st  of  June, 


1799,  ii.549 
address  of  both  houses,  with 

their  resolutions,  approving  of 

the  artic-k-j  of  union,  presented 

to  the  British  parliament  by  the 

Duke  of  Portland,  ii.  561 
passes  the  bill  for  union,  ii. 

563 
the  last  session  put  an  end 

to,  2d  August  1800,  ii.  565 
Parnetl,  Sir  John,  against  union, 

ii.  535 
opposes  an  adjournment,  ii. 

560 
• moves  for   a  dissolution  of 

parliament,  ib. 
Parsons,  Sir  William,  indicted  for 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 

378 
Sir  Lawrence,    opposes    the 

address    which    sanctioned    the 


measures  of  the  Rutland  admi- 
nistration, ii.  275 

Parsons,  Sir  Lawrence,  he  and  Mr. 
Du  Querry  alone  opposed  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  administration,  on 
the  ground  of  war,  ii.  355 

moves  for  an  address  to  Lord 

Fitzwilliam,  on  the  rumour  of 
his  recall,  ii.  356 

-  moves  a  short  money-bill, 
and  fails,  ii.  357 

moves  a  censure  on   Lord 

Westmoreland,      for     sending 
troops  out  of  the  country,  &c. 
ii.  366 

moves  for  increasing  the 

yeomanry  to  50,000  men,  ii. 
389. 

his  motion  to  go  into  the 

state  of  the  nation,  5th  of 
March  1798,  negatived,  ii.  418 

moves  for  expunging  from 

the  address  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  union,  ii.  524 

arraigns    the    minister    for 

packing     a     parliament,     and 
moves  an  amendment  for  con- 
tinuing the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  ii.  552 

moves  for  the  attendance  of 

Major  Rogers  and  Sheriff  Der- 
by, ii.  555 

Parties,  state  of,  in  Ireland,  under 

James  I.  i.  344 

Patrick,  Saint,  his  existence  ques- 
tioned, i.  9,  1 1 1 

sent  from  Rome  to  Ireland, 

i.  12 

baptizes  King  Loagaire,  ib. 

proofs  of   his   existence,  i. 


1 1 6-7-8 
— —  his  existence  denied  by  Led- 

wich,  i.  I  21 
believed    by    Campbell,   i. 

128 

—  his  civil  estimation,  i.  129 
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Patriots  in  Ireland,  who  under 
George  I.  ii.  79 

<  carry  important  questions  on 
money-bills,  ii.  ga,  117 

their  cause  advanced  by  the 

popularity  of  Lucas  and  convic- 
tion of  Neville,  ii.  119 

their  majority  of  five  on  the 

money-bill,  ii.  120 

— —  many  of  them  recreant  from 
their  principles,  ii.  124 

carry  an  important  question 

against  the  minister,  ii.  125 

outvoted  on  the  septennial 

bill,  ii.  145 

fail  in  their   motion   about 

pensions,  ii.  146 

re-attack  the  pension  list,  ii. 

149 
fall  off  in  numbers,  tl. 

their  motion  to  enquire  into 

the  suppression  of  the  heads  of 
a  bill  for  securing  the  freedom 
of  parliament  negatived,  ii.  150 

strong  address  upon  the  heads 
of  the  septennial  bill  having 
been  arrested  by  the  English 
privy  council  negatived,  ii,  151 

—  carry  a  more  moderate  ad- 
dress next  day,  ii.  152 

—  two  popular  bills  lost  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  151 

—  move  addresses  and  resolu- 
tions descriptive  of  the  distress 
of  the  country,  ii.  173 

succeed  in  rejecting  the  fo- 
reign troops,  ii.  172 

oppose  Fitzgibbon's  riot  act, 
ii.  272 

persevere  in  pressing  upon 
the  popular  subjects,  ii.  294-5, 
301,  318 

'ayne,  Thomas,  his  doctrines  per- 
nicious, ii.  303 

^ecp-of-day  Boys,  who,  why  so 
called,  ii.  279,  280 


Peep-of-day  Boys,  acquire  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  defenders  in 
the  north,  ii.  294 

encrease,  ii.  325-6 

become    Orangemen,    and 

why,  ii.  371 

defeat  the  defenders  at  Dia- 
mond, in  Armagh,  ii.  372 

Peerages,  twelve,  created  by  Queen 
Ann,  ii.  56 

unusual  creation  of,  in  1777, 

ii.  176 

sale  of,  tinder  the  Marquis  of 

Buckingham,  ii.  2gO 

charged   on  ministers,  and 

defended  from  want  ot  evidence, 
ii.  301 

twenty-seven,  created  on  the 

union,  ii.  5.57 

Peers,  English,  34,  protest  against 
the  schism  bill,  ii.  57. 

dispute  with  the  Irish  peera 

about  appellant  jurisdiction,  ii. 
73 

Lord  Moira  moves  for  an 

address  to  the  throne,  ii» 
390-1-2 

Irish,   thank  the  Duke  of 

Ormond  for  furthering  the  a^-t 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery, 
ii.  41 

Tories  command  a  majority, 


ii.  49 

—    address  the    Queen   (Ann) 

against  tijc  commons,  ib. 

address  the  Queen  in  favor 


of  chancellor  Pinpps,  ii.  60 

dispute   with    the   English 

peers  about  appellant  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  73 

5,  with  lord-lieutenant,  pro- 
test against  the  right  ot  the 
Irish  commons  to  originate  mo- 
ney bills,  ii.  159 

15,  protest  against  the  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  for  con- 

u 
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tinning  Lord  Townsend  in  the 

government,  ii.  164 
Peers     pa-s     strong     resolutions 

aeainst  tacking  to  money-bills, 

if.  252 

— —  address  to  the  Prince  to  ac- 
cept of  the  regency  voted,  ii. 

284 

.  -       proiest  against  it,  ib. 
.          protest  against  union,  ii.  524 
.          plan  of  union  carried,  ii  55S 
. .        make  some  amendments  in 

the  articles  of  union,  ii.  561 
i.         Duke  of  Leinster  and  others 

protest  against  the  union-bill, 

ii.  563 
Ptlbam,  Mr.,  county  and  city  of 

Armagh  offer  to  elect  him,  ii. 

383 
moves  for  referring  papers  to 

a  secret  committee,  ii.  393 

says  neither  Defenders  nor 

Orangemen  are  rebels,  ii.418 

resigns  his  office,  ii.  420 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  protector  of 
England,  i.  181 

extends  Magna  Charta  to 

Ireland,  i.  182 

his  death,  i.  183 

Richard,  offends  Henry,  i. 

Ill,  185 

-i —  treacherously  murdered,  i. 
186 

•• Earl  of,  lord-lieutenant  in 

1707,  terms  the  catholics  ene- 
mies, ii.  63 

Pensions,  motions  against,  nega- 
tived, ii.  146-9 

— —  resolutions  against  their 
shameful  i-ncrease,  ii.  177 

• attacked  by  Mr.  Forbes,  ii. 

2G6",  276 

• bill  lost,  ii.  27'2 

— —  list  encrcascd  1 3,0007.  per 
annum  under  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  ii.  201 


Pery,  Mr.  gained  over  by  Lord' 
Townshend,  ii.  163 

-  elected  speaker,  il>. 

-  succeeded  in   1786  by  Mr. 
Foster,  ii.  sfifi 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  his  prudent  ad- 

ministration, ii.  320 
Pbeniciansy  who,  i.  4O 

-  their  mode   of    preserving 
their  records,  i.  144 

Sir   Constantine,    lord- 
chancellor,  his  character,  ii.  53 
the  Irish  Commons  present 


an  address  against  him,  ii.  53,. 

60 
-  supported  by  the  house  of. 

peers  and  convocation,  ii.  60 
Pibacbirotb,  idem  quod  Capercbi-. 

rotb,  i.  140-1 
Pitt,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Chat- 

ham^, addressed  by  the  citizens. 

of  Dublin  on  his  resignation,  ii. 


William,  his  administration 

established,  ii.  255 
gives  a  discouraging  answer 

to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  on 

reform,  ii   260 

introduces  Mr.  Orde's  pro- 


positions into  the  British  house 
of  commons,  ii.  263 

reprobates  the  former  system 

of  governing  Ireland,  ii.  264- 

abandons  Orde's,  and  frames 

-20  other  propositions,  ib. 

his  restrictions  on  the  regen- 
cy, ii.  281 

sees  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciling Ireland,  ii.  345 

declares    the  determination 

of  the  British  cabinet  to  bring 
forward  catholic  emancipation, 
ib. 

assured  Lord  Westmoreland 

he  should  not  be   removed,  ii. 
346 


INDEX. 


P/rt,  William,  fixes  on  Lord  Cam- 
den  as  his  successor,  ii.  84-6 

•  his  duplicity  about  Lord 

Fitzwilliam,  ii.  34-6-8-9 

— —  secretly  opposes  his  Lord- 
ship, writes  to  him  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Messrs.  Wolfe,  Toler, 
and  Beresford,  ii.  354 

.1  .  declares  his  determination 
never  to  abandon  the  question 
of  union  till  carried,  ii.  528 

.  proposes  his  resolutions  for 

union,  ii.  528  to  531 

his  ardour  for  union  not 

checked  by  opposition,  ii.  539 

.  his  pledge  to  the  catholics 
for  procuring  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  cause  of  his  resigna- 
tion, ii.  541-2 

Plantations,  system  of,  instituted 
under  Elizabeth,  i.  322 

.1    .     ditto,  under  James,  i.  342 

extension  of,  i.  348 

Plautus,  his  Punic  scene  intelli- 
gible to  the  Irish  scholar,  i. 

48-9 

Plunkctt,  Oliver,  his  execution, 
i.  439 

Police  bill,  unpopular  and  oppos- 
ed, ii.  266 

-.  report  of  committee  rejected, 
ii.  289 

Ponsonby^  John,  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  ii.  158 

— • —  resigns,  ii.  163 

— — —  George,  supports  ministers, 
ii.  201 

— —  moves  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  throne,  ii.  221 

— —  makes  a  motion  on  the 
multiplication  of  places,  ii.  297 

violent  against  the  appoint- 
ment by  government  to  the 
office  of  weigh-master  of  Cork, 
ii.  319 

sent  for  to  England  to  advise 


about  the  Irish  Government,  ii. 
347 

Ponsony,  G..  opposes  the  suspen- 
sion of  Hnbea-i  Corpus,  ii.  385 

William   Bra'MZun,  moves 

thanks  to  Lord  Northmgton,  ii. 
254 

—. his  bill  for  reform  in  parlia- 
ment lost,  ii  343 

introduces  his  resolutions  on 

reform,  ii.  396 

his  exertions  against  union 

in  concert  with  the  Marquis  of 
Downeshire,  and  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  ii.  55Q. 

Pope,  vide  Adrian. 

deimnds  tithes  of  spiritual 

promotions  in  Ireland,  i  189 

excommunicates  the  lawless 


Irish,  21? 

— —  excommunicates  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, 320 

Portarlington,  Lord,  for  the  ca- 
thojic  bill,  ii,  336, 

Porter^Sir  Charles,  his  probity: 
accused  of  treason,  and  acquit- 
ted, ii.  22 

Poitland,  Duke  of.  lord-lieute- 
nant in  1782,  ii.  2J8 

makes  a  speech   from    the 

throne  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
ii.  226 

resigns,  ii.  231. 

.  coalesces  with  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
condition  of  reforming  the 
abuses  in  Ireland,  ii.  345 

in  favour  of  union,  ii.  561 

Portugal,  checks  on.  the  trade 
with,  ii.  200 

. motion  on,    negatived,  ii. 

201 

Pqwej-scourt,  Earl,  moves  an 
amendment  against  the  address 
for  union,  ii.  .323 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  chief  go«» 
vernor  of  Ireland,  i.  273 
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Fqynings,  Sir  Edward,  grounds  of 

his  appointment,  i.  274 
-  defeats  Warbeck's   attempt, 


-  -  his  laws,  \l). 
Prejudice,  force  of,  i.  14 

-  in  favour  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
i.  2 

Press,  liberty  of,  Mr.  Foster's  bill 
to  restrain,  ii.  257 

—  —  newspaper,  censured  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  ii    416 

-  suppressed    ii.  4-18 
Pretender,  50,0001.  seton  his  head, 

ii.  61,  65,  68 

.  -  proposal  to  proclaim  him  king 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  i.  67 

-  •-  recruiting    tor  his   service  at 
Dublin,  ii.Tjg 

-  expedition  in  his  favour  un- 
der Ormond,  planned  by  Cardi- 
nal Alberoni,  ii.  74- 

-  the  younir,  lands  in  Scotland, 
ii.  106-7 

—  death  of  the  old,  at  Rome  in 
1765,  ii.  149 

Priests,  catholic,  recc  ivelO/.  per  an- 
num on  conforming,  ii.  165 

-  out  of  2000,  only  9  engage 
in  rebellion,  ii.  454 

Prince  of  Wales  accepts  of  the 
regency  under  restrictions,  ii. 
283 

--  his  answer  to  the  Irish  ad 
dress,  ii.  '287 

-  spoken  of  a-;  lord-lieutenant, 
in  order  to  introduce  a  system 
ot  conciliation,   ii.  387 

-  -  writes   to   Mr.   Pitt   on    the 

subject,   ii. 
Prosperous,  rebels  attack  it  suc- 

cessf'iiiy,    ii.  434 
Prolcstanis,  ••Lrnud  on  the  acces- 

sion ot  Jaim--.  '  '     i.  445 
«•  -  disloyal    to  Jamv  N.  before 

his  abdication,   i.  I4y,  450-J 


Protestants,  their  rersatilitv,  i.  450 

nature  of  their  ascendancy  in 

Ireland,  ii.  51 

emigrate  from  the  North  of 

Ireland  during  Boulter's  admi- 
nistrate n,  ii.  y6 

Punic,  weapons  same  as  Irish,  i. 
95 

Puritans,  ascendancy  of,  i.  338, 
367 

oppose  the  catholics,  i.  352 

aitach  the  protcstants  to  their 

cause   against    the  king   under 
pretext  of  opposing  popery,  i. 
367 
their  spirit,  i.  371 

Queen,  vide  Mary 

Elizabeth, 

Ann. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  mass;  cres 
6o()  men  at  Smerwick,  i.  :>J9 

Rebel  turn  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
ncl,  i.  340 

in  1641,  proclaimed,  i.  367 

King  Charles's  opinions  of, 

different  accounts  of,   i.  372 

begun  by  the  massacre  of 

3000  men,  women,  and  children 
in  JM  «    (Jcv,  i.  373 

KOI  preconcerted  by  the  Irish, 

ib 

in  16*41,  offer  of  the  cat  ho- 

he-  to  put  it  down,  rejected,   i, 
373,  376 

in  17  15  in  Scotland,  ii.  70 

tixed  for  the  'j.:d   May,   and 

breaks  out  in  1/0.8,   it.  4;*3 

becou.es   more  ferocious  by 

Ijuau,    industriously    tinctured 
with  rciiiiious  aciimom,  ;i.441 

412 

extends  towards  the  Southj 

ii.  -Ill 


ib. 
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Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Ulster, 
11.  484 

Rehch,  vide  Insurgents. 

Redmond,  Revd.  John,  condemned 
and  executed,  ii  494 

JReform,  of  parliament,  national 
convention  at  Dublin  in  favour 
of,  ii.  249 

Mr,  Flood's  motion  for  it,  ib. 

———  the  Irish  confide  in  the  new 
ministers,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  to  obtain  it, 
ii.  256 

petitioned  for  by  several 

counties  and  boroughs,  ib. 

— —  resolutions  in  favour  of  it  by 
the  aggregate  meeting  of  Dublin 
signed  by  the  sheriffs,  ii.  259 

committee  appointed  by  par- 
liament to  enquire  into  the  abu- 
ses of  the  state  of  representation, 
ii.  330 

• Mr.  Grattan's  resolutions  ne- 
gatived, ii.  334 

• not  supported  by  the  people 

without,  ii.  339 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby's  bill 

for  it,  lost,  ii.  343 

—  his  resolutions  in  its  favour 
rejected,  ii.  398 

.Reformation  begun  in  Ireland,  i. 
289 

—  opposed  by  Cromer,  i.  290 

—  its  progress,  i.  295,  3()2 
enacted  by  parliament,  i.  3 1 1 
vide  Henry    V11I.,   Edward 
-t  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Reency,  limited,  carried  by  Mr. 
*itt,  ii.  281 

submitted   to  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ii.  283 

the  feeling  of  Ireland  upon 
it,  ii.  282 

address   to    the    Prince   of 
Wales  voted    unanimously,  ii. 


Regency,  the  address  presented  to 

and  answered  by  the  Prince,  ii. 

287 
--  bill  brought  forward  by  the 

/Vntiunionists,  lost,  ii.  548" 
Repeal,  simple,  proposed  by  Mr. 

fclden,  ii.  218 

opposed  by  Mr  Flood,  and 


supported  by  Mr.  Grattan,ii 
resolutions  in  favour  of,  by 

the  volunteers,  ii.  232 

agitated  and  debated  by  the 


volunteers,  ii.  234,   237 
Resumption  of  Irish  grants,  made 

by  King  William,  ii.  26-7 
Revenue.  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  on 

cncrease  of  revenue  officers,  ii. 

296 
Revolution,    of  1688,  brought  no 

liberty  to  Ireland,  ii.2 
a  mere  conquest  of  Ireland, 

ii.2,  15 
Edmund  Burke's  opinion  of, 

ib. 

of  France,  its  effects  on  Ire- 
land, ii.  3O2 
celebrated  by  the  volunteers 

at  Belfast,    14th  of  July,   1/92, 

ii.  307 
Reynolds,  the  informer,    account 

of,   li.  425 
Richard  L    interferes    not    with 

Ireland,  i   171 

his  deaih,  i.  174 

II.  sketch  of  his  reign,  i.  228 

gives  the  regal  dominion  of 

Ireland  to  Robert  de  Vere,  ib. 
invades   Ireland  with  much 

pomp,  i   2<2<J 
is  satisfied  with  the  apparent 

submission  of  the  Irish,  ib. 

again  invades  Ireland,  i.  23O 

. is"  taken  prisoner  in  Wale?, 

and  deposed,  i.  231 
. ///.    his   icign   and  death» 

i.  £62 
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,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  maintains  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
Ireland,  ii.  170 

-  defend.*  the  unusual  promo- 
tion to  peerages,  in  177",  ii.  1  76 

Right  loys  and  Capt.  Right,  what 
and  who,  ii.  268 

Riotous   proceedings  in   17S4,  ii. 


Roche,  Father  Phillip,  chosen  to 
succeed  Harvey,  ii.  466 

—  —  deceived  by  the  acceptance 
of  terms  promised  bv  Lord 
Kingsborough  and  not  ratified, 
and  taken,  it.  4S1 

••  bid  ward,  a  rebel  general,  ii. 
468 

-  -  goes  to  \Vexford  to  summon 

all  to  Vinegar  hill,  ii.  475 
Rodvric  O'Connor,  invades  Lein- 
ster,  i.  is  5 

-  his  want  of  resolution,  i.  1C1 

-  -  his  death,  i.  I  74 

Rogers,  A'hij  '.)-.%  throa'ens  to  blow 
up  the  sessions  house,  at  Birr, 
v\  here  some  arili-  unionists  had 
assembled,  ii.  554 

IlGwan,  Hamilton,  found  guilty  of 
a  libel  in  an  address  to  the  vo- 
lunteers, fined  and  imprisoned, 
ii.  342 

-  -  escapes  from  prison  ;   1000/. 

set  on  his  head,  ii.  343 
Rutland,  Diike  of,  succeeds  Lord 
Northington,  ii.  255 

-  addressed  by  parliament,  ii. 
256 

-  addresses  and  prorogues  the 
parliament,  May  4,  17  84,  ii.  258 

-  hi>  answer  to  the  Sheriff"  of 
Dublin  on  presentmgtheaddiess 
from     the     aggregate    meeting, 
ii.  259 

-  in  his  speech  to  parliament 
recommends  funbrr  considera- 


tion of  the  commercial  proposi- 
tions, ii.  266 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  becomes  un- 
popular, and  is  insulted  at  the 
theatre,  ii.  267 

his  death  and  character,  ii. 

274 

Sampson,  William,  his  reasons 
tor  Cromwell's  hatred  to  the 
Iri^h,  i.  411 

Sancboniatbo,  who,  i.  58 

his  history   how  preserved, 

i.  59 

accords  with  the  Irish  annalsr 


i.  66-7-8 

his  amhenticity,  and  etymo- 
logy, i    72 

Saul,  Mr.  prosecuted  for  protect- 
ing Miss  Toole,  a  catholic 
young  lady,  ii.  126 

Schom/'erg,  Duke  of,  lawless  state 
of  his  army,  i.  456 

killed   at  the  battle  of  the 

Boyne,   i.  470 

Scotland  colonized  from  Ireland, 
i.  82  3 

Scott,  attorney  -  general,  (after- 
wards Lord  Clonmel)  opposes 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  volun- 
teers, ii.  199 

in  favor  of  Irish  legislative 

independence,  ii.  224 

Scytfiians,  th»'ir  consequence,  i.  37 

language  immutable,  i.  102 

Secret  Commit t<  ft  their  report  on 
DefendersjUnitcd  Irishmen,  &cc, 
ii.  362 

appointed  to  examine  the  pa- 
pers seized  at  Helf'.st,  ii.  394     , 
their  report,  ii.  3p5 

examine    the  chiefs    of  the 

rebels  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1798, 
ii.  .312 

cautions   against    their   re- 
port signed  by  Mess.  O'Connor, 
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Emmet,  and  Mac  Neven,  appear 

in  the  newspapers,  ii.  512 
Settlement   of    Irish    lands,    how 

contrived  under  Charles  II.,  i. 

423-5 
.         injustice  of,  i.  423-1-5,  430 

•  •         James  II.  disposed  to  repeal 

the  acts  of  settlement,  i.  44*5-9 

Sbeares,  Messrs,  committed  for 
high  treason,  and  a  bloody  pro- 
clamation found  in  their  house, 
ii.  430 

— —  Mr.Emmett's  evidence  about, 
ii.  431. 

executed,  ii.  498 

Sheefiy,  a  Roman  catholic  clergy- 
man, unjustly  executed,  ii.  140 

Shellurne^  Lord,  his  motion  in 
favour  of  Ireland  in  thfc  British 
Peers  negatived,  ii.  I8y 

——his  motion  for  Irish  independ- 
ence in  the  British  Lords,  ii. 
225 

Sheridan,  R.  B.  in  the  British 
Commons,  moves  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  ques- 
tion of  union,  ii.  527 
I  — —  his  resolutions  about  the  free 
consent  of  parliament  rejected, 
ii.  532-3 

his  substitute  for  union  re- 
jected, ii.  534 

Sberffi,  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Evilly, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  ii.  259, 
261 

j petitioned  to  convene  meet- 
ings to  prepare  addresses  to  the 
throne  for  the  removal  of  mi- 
nisters, and  mostly  refuse,  ii.40-1 
\Simnely  Lambert,  who,  i.  265 

I his  arrival  in  Dublin,  i.  266 

j— —  proclaimed  king,  and  crown- 
ed, ib. 

)-•  •      again  crowned   with    more 
solemnity,  i.  268 
—  hii  parliament.,  ib. 


Simnel,  Lambert,  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  at  Stoke,  i.  26*9 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons, 
contest  about  the  election  of 
Stanyhurst  and  Sir  Christopher 
Barnewall,  i.  315 

Mr.  John  Ponsonby  elected, 

ii.  158 


resigns,  ii.  163 


Mr.  Sexton  Pery,  elected,  ib. 

of  the  imperial   parliament, 

his  speech  to  the  King  on  the 
union,  ii.  567 

Staffed,  Colonel,  betrays  Wex- 
ford  to  Cromwell,  i.  400 

Statutes  of  Edward  I.  i.  198 

of  Kilkenny,  i.  224 

• about  the  King's  supremacy^ 

i.  291 

Steel  boys,  their  origin  and  sup- 
pression, ii.  143 

Stoke,  battle  of,  i.  269 

Stone,  Primate,  his  testimony  of 
Irish  loyally,  in  1745,  ii.  108 

is  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  English  interest,  ii. 
115 

„ his  character,  il. 

opposed    by    his    colleague, 

Mr.  Boyle,  ii.  116 

Lord  Clare's  representationof 

his  administration,  ib. 

wholly   manages  the  Duke 

of  Dorset',  ii.  1 2O 

violent  in  his  measures,  ii. 


disgraced  and  struck  off  the 

list    ot    privy    counsellors,    ii. 
123 

~ —  his  death,  in  1764,  ii.  149- 
|  Straff brd,  vide  Wentivarlb. 
\  Strongbox,  engages  for  Derniod, 
i.  157 

his  success  rouses  Henry's 

jealousy,  i.  159 

his  letter  to  Henry,  ib. 
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Slrongbow,  reconciled  with  Henry, 
i.160 

appointed   sole  governor  of 

Ireland,  i   169 

— —  his  death   ib. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  extends  the  pale, 
i.307 

— —  represents  to  Elizabeth  the 
bad  effects  of  her  measures  re- 
specting the  reformation,  i.313 

Swan,  Mr.  Justice,  arrests  the 
Leinster  delegates  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  ii.  424 

Sivijt,  Dean,  his  character  of 
doctor  Lesley,  i.  413 

— —  his  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Wharton,  ii.  46 

his  patriotism  and  character, 

ii.80 

his  Drapier's  letter,  ib. 

Tandy,  James  Napper,  secretary 
to  the  society  of  united  Irish- 
men in  Dublin,  ii.  306 

fled  to  the  continent,  ii. 

380 

exceptrd   out  of  the  act  of 

Amnestv,  ii.  501 

Tmah,  defeat  of  the  rebels  at,  ii. 
44-2 

Temple,  Earl,  succeeds  the  Duke 
of  Portland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
ii.  2:46 

• his  general  character  and  po- 
pularity ib. 

.  acl  n  SM  cl  by  the  corporation 
of  Di  blur,  ii.i/H 

quits    the     government   3d 

June,  ITS.;,  ii.  i'43 

thank-;  of   the   con,n;-.>:i-t    to 

him   opposed  only  by  3  mem- 
bers, ii.  246' 

succeeds  ihc  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, ii.  275 
commends  the  late  sv.-teiii  in 


his  address  to  the  Parliament, 
ib. 

Temple,  Earl,  his  secret  system,  ii. 
276 

pursues  the  plan  of  his  pre- 
decessor, ib. 

prorogues    the    parliament 

prematurely,  ii.  277 

his  rigorous  scrutiny  into  the 

subaltern  departments,  ii.  278 
afraid  to  convene  parliament 


on  the  regency,  ii   2cSl 

instructed  from  England   to 

prepare  Ireland  for  a  limited  re- 
gency, ii.  283 

—  refuses  to  transmit  the  ad- 
dress of  parliament  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ii.  285 

announces  to  the  Irish  par- 


liament the  King's  recovery,  ii. 
288 

—  appoints    a    day  of  public 
thanksgiving,  ib. 

—  opposed  and  disliked  in   his 
government,  ii.  290 

corruption   of  his   govern- 
ment, ib. 

—  displaces  all  who  voted   for 
the  address  to  the  Prince,  ib. 

encreases   the    pension    list 

by  13,0001.  per  annum,  ii.291 


celebrates 


the  King's  reco- 


veiy  by  a  superb  gala,  and  in- 
vites none  who  voted  for  the 
address  to  the  Prince,  ib. 

—  retires  .secretly  from  Ireland, 
ii.  L 

—  severe  charges  against  him 
by  Mr.  drat  tan,  ii.  295 

—  his  attempt  to  gain  over  Mr. 
G.  Pons'.n;;y.  ii.  319 

for  union,  ii.  550 


Thurlow,  Lord,  recommends  the 
Irish  judicature  bill  to  be  put 
off,  ii.' 
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Lord,  commends  Earl 

Temple,  ii.  240 
Ticbborne,  Sir  Henry,  vide  LorJs 

Justices. 

••'      his  account  of  Ormond's  op- 
position to  the  cessation,  i.  379 
Tigbermast    killed    by   lightning, 

i.  67 
Tithes,    abolition  of    agistment, 

ii.  101 
— —  resolutions  of  the  grand  jury 

of  Armagh,  in  1808,  as  to  tithes, 

ii.  103 

—  Mr.   Grattan's   resolutions 
negatived,  ii.  272 

—  Mr.  Fitzherbert's   bill   for 
clergy  to  recover,  ii.  275 

—  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Grat- 
tan   appointing    commissioners 
to  enquire  into  the  stateof  tithes, 
ii.  289 

act  to  quiet  and  bar  all  claims 
of  agistment  for  dry  and  barren 
cattle,  and  cause  of,  ii.  562 
one,  Theobald  Wolfe,   his  trial 
and  lamentable  end,  ii.  516 
'ories,  address  Queen  Ann  against 
the  Presbyterians,  ii.  4-7 

prevalent  in  the  Irish  Peers, 
ii.  49,  79 

ditto  in  the  English  Com- 
mons, ii.  56-9 

dismissed  from  the  councils 
of  George  I.,  ii.  68 
'ownshend,  Mr.  Thomas,  (after- 
wards Lord  Sydney)  in  the 
British  Commons  censures  Lord 
Harcourt's  conduct  as  to  the 
4-000  men  sent  to  America,  ii. 
175 

proposes  a  bill  to  take  away 
appellant  jurisdiction  from  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  238 

Marquis,  lord  lieutenant, 
system  of  governino;  Ireland 
when  he  went  over,  iV.  152-3 


To-wnslend,  Marquis,  attempts  to 
destroy  it,  ii.  154 

1  his  address  in  managing  the 
system  and  his  character,  ii. 
155 

— —  countenances  th?  cry  for  sep- 
tennial parliaments,  II. 

drawn  by  the  populace  on  th« 

passing  of  the  septennial  bill, 
ii.  156 

loses  his  popularity,  ii.  157 

sends  a  message  to  parlia- 
ment about  the  increase  of  the 
army,  it. 

dissolves  the  parliament,  and 

after  a  lapse" of  16  months  con- 
venes a  new  one,  ii.  158 

irritated  at  the  resolutions  of 


the  commons  in  favor  of  thi  r 
originating  money  bills,  \b. 

—  is  prevented  from  protesting 
against  them  in  their  journals, 
ii.  159,  162 

—  protests  in  the  lords,  ib. 

—  motion  against  his  sudden- 
ly  proroguing    the  parliament 
carried  by  106  against   73,  ii. 
161 

—  prorogues  the  parliament  in- 
stantly, ill. 

—  makes  many  proselytes,  ii. 


163 
secures  a  majority  of  one 

third  of  the  house,   ii.  164 
— —  finds  the  fiscal  resources  of 

Ireland  insufficient,  ii.  165 
« procures  an  increase  of  10/. 

per   annum   to    popish   priests 

conforming,  ;£. 
' makes  an  interesting  speech 

on  commercial  propositions,  ii. 

264 
Trade,  resolutions  of  Dublin  and 

Waterford  about  trade,  ii.  183 
~  Mr.  Grattan   moves   for  a 

free  trade,  ii.  185 

x 
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Trade,  Lord  North's    3  proposi- 
tions upon  free  trade,  ii.  191 

debates  upon  ii  in  the  British 

parliament,  ii.  188  p 

Tradition,  facility  of,  i.  18-9,  22- 

. not  confined  to  one  line  of 

patriarchs,   i.  19,  20 
roj',  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
quiets  theWhite-boys,  for  which 
he  is  thanked  by  government, 
ii.  262 

Tyrconntf,  Earl   of    head  of  the 
army,  disliked  by  theprotcstantsj 

445-6 

' disposes  the  King  JamesII.) 

to  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement, i.  415-9 

appointed   lord    deputy,    i. 

445 

his  chanfcler,  i.  446-9 

summons  the  loyal  Irish  to 

arm  against  the  rebels,  i.  452 

-  his  proclamation  to  persuade 
therebela  to  lay  down  theirarma, 
i.  453 

— —    imposes    on    the  King,    i. 

461 
appointed  chief  governor  hy 

James,    aficr    he    had    left    the 

country,   i.  47,1 
Tyrone,  Earl  of,  his  insurrection, 

i.  !>();} 
• forced  to  submission,  i  327-9 

his  insurrection  encouraged 

,      ,  o 

by  Junii 


Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri- 
tain fii si  projroud  under  the 
Duke  or  Bedford,  ti.  129 

opposed  bv  thcliish  iuU-ro-t, 

an  live  of  riots,  ib. 

Lord  v'ormvallis  instructed 

to  briti^  it  about,  ii.  519 

• Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet  on 

union,  ii.  5 20 


Un'iont  it  divides  the  nation   into 

new  parties,  ii.  520 
resolutions  of  the  bar  against 

it,  ii.  520-1 
ditto  of  Dublin  against  it, 

ii   521 
ditto  various  against  it,  ii. 

522-3,  551 
recommended  in  speech  from 

the  throne,  ii.  523 
first  question  of,  carried  in 

the  Irish  Peers,  ii.  524- 

ditto  in  the  Commons  by  a 


majority  of  one,  ib. 

—  rejected  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  6,  ii.  525 

introduced  into  the  British 

Parliament  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  ii.  526 

- —  Mr  Pitt  propose?  his  reso- 
lutions on  union,  ii.  528  to 
531 

- — votesnf  the  British  Commons 
in  favour  of  union  communica- 
ted to  the  Briti-h  Peers,  ii.  534  - 
various  resolutions  and  ex- 


ertions auain?t,  ii.  ,"37-8 

wished  by  some  to  be  car- 
md  by  awe  of  military  disci- 
pline, ii.  539 

— —   conference   of    the    British 
houses  upon  it,   ii.  543 

Britjsh    Parliament   address 


the  crown  for  union,  ii.  541  5 
- —   government    patronage   cm- 
ploy  ci   in    proselytizing  for  it, 
ii.  549,  557 

—  unjustifiable  means  for  and 
against  it,  ii.  550 

—  articles    of,    carried    in    the 
Irish  Commons,  i:.  557 

ditto  in  it'     Lords,  ii.  55S 


intiou    ..i-d   into  the  British 

parii :.;..v -M    ii.  56'J 
plan  of,  approved  and  sen 

to  Ireland,  ii.  50*1,2 
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Union,  bill  for,   passes  the  Irish 

parliament,  ii.  563 
ditto  the  British  parliament, 

ii.  564- 
•— —  receives  the  royal  assent,  ii. 

565 

-  is  announced  by  proclama- 
tion, ii.  568 

United  Irishmen,  first  institution 
of,  in  1791,  ii.  305-6 

— — —  publish  adeclaiation  of  their 
political  tenets,  test,  and  consti- 
tution, ii.  307 

•  address  the  volunteers,   ii. 
342 

—  offended    at   Mr.  Grattan's 
reprobating  their  system  of  an- 
nual parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  ii.  343 

—  not  criminal  in  1794,  ib. 

—  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  last,  ii.  344 

|—         their  test  originally  confined 
to  parliamentary  reform,  ii.  345 
encrease    in    numbers,  ii. 
367 

their  views  according  to 
Mess.  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and 
Mac  Neven,  ii.  368- 9 

—  their  oath,  ii.  370 

how  far  connected  with  de- 
fenders, ii.  378-9 

—  how  armed  and  organized, 
ii.  381 

not  guilty  of  having  a  com- 
mittee of  assassination,  ib. 

two  committees  arrested  and 
their  papers  seized  at  Belfast, 
ii.  393 

acquitted  in  Rex  v.  Hanlm 
and  Nog  her,  ii.  391 

diminish  in  Ulster  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  ii.  400 

—  their  leaders  give  out  reports 
of  intended  general  massacres, 
ii,  401 


Unitedlrishmen,  their  negotiations 
with  the  French,  ii.  4O2-3 

— "-  engage  the  Dutch  to  prepare 
for  the  invasion  ot  Ireland, which 
leads  to  Lord  Duncan's  victory, 
ii.  403 

wish  the  ministers  to  remain 

in  office,  ii.  405 

in  1797  the  secret  committee 

reports  their  cause  to  be  on  the 
decline,  ib. 

charged  in  the  British  par- 
liament with  intentions  of  as- 
sassinations, ii.  410 

resolve  on  a  desperate  effort, 

ii.  414 

memoir  of  Messrs.  O'Con- 
nor, Emmett,  and  Mac  Neven, 
ii.  368,  4Q2,  420 

betrayed   by    Reynolds,   ii. 


423 


their  conduct  on  the  seizure 

of  the  Leinster  delegates,  ii. 
424-5 

choose  a  new  directory,  ii. 

425 

betrayed  by  Captain  Arm- 
strong, ib. 

bill  for  disqualifying  all  who 

had  taken  the  oath  from  sitting 
and  voting  in  parliament,  reject- 
ed, ii.  545 

Usher,  Archbishop,  heads  the 
clergy  in  declaring  against  I  he 
kings  acceptance  of  the  ca! ho- 
lies" offer  of  5000  infantry  and 
500  cavalry  as  the  price  of  idol- 
atry and  superstition,  i.  35'2 

enters  a  catholic  chapel,  in, 

time  of  divine  service-,  demo- 
lishes, ami  disperses,  &.c.  i.  354? 

Veracity,  grounds  of,  i.  50 
yemker,  Colonel,    makes    an  ho- 
norable stand  against  the  French, 
ii.  508 
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used   to     commemorate, 

past  events,  i.  51-2 
Vinegar  hill,  rebels  encamp   on, 

ii.  461 

. battle  of,  ii.  478-9 

Volunteers,    origin  and  cause  of, 

ii.  183-4  186 
encouraged  by  government, 

ii.  186 

in  1779  amount  to  4-2,000,^. 

Mr.  Fox's  opinion   of,   ii. 

190 

. their  progress  ai\fcl  system, 

ii.  192-3 

..  as*^rt  the  independence  of 
theiv  country,  ii.  193 

votes  of  thanks  to,  ii.  199, 

24  d 

government  wishes,  but  fears 

to  disarm  t^em,  ii.  199 

...  •-  conduct  and  resolutions  of, 
ii.  207,  '.>M 

—  ...  their  first  meeting,  ii.  208 

...  .  .  addrc  ?s  the  minority  in  par- 
liament, ii.  210 

— —  their  resolutions  in  favor  of 
simple  '.epeal,  ii.  232 

i tlui.'  addresses,  ii.233 

their  ('elegates  graciously  re- 

ceiveil  in  England,  /'/'. 

dissentions  among;  them,  II. 

debate  about  simple  repeal, 

ii.  234 

• agitate  the  question  of  sim- 
ple repeal  with  more  violence 
than  the  parliament,  ii- '. 

convention  at  Lisburne,  ii. 

21-5 

« their  resolutions, and  address- 
es for  reform,  ii.  2-15-6 

supported  by  opposition,  ii. 

848-9 

— —  supposed  to  have  given  Mr. 
Flood  instructions  to  move  for 
parl  in1  IIM.V  reform,  ii.  2.30 

* panegyrized  by  Mr.  Flood, ib. 


Volunteers,   government  attempts 
to  discredit  them,  ii.  256 

Lord  Charlemont  objects  to 


admit  the  catholics  to  the  rights 
of  election,  ii.  260 

decline  by  dissention,  ib. 

•  2d  meeting  of  theirdelegates, 
their  proceedings  less  animated, 
ii.  262 

King's  answer  unfavorable  to 

the  delegates,  ii.  263 

— —  celebrate  the  French  revolu- 
tion at  Belfast,  ii.  307 

addressed^by  the  united  Irish- 
men, for  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
Rowan  was  imprisoned,  ii.  34-2 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  i.  252 

Wales,  vide  Prince. 

Walpole,  Colonel,  killed  by  the 

rebels,  ii.  4-61 
Walsh,  a  confidant  of  Ormond, 

who,  i.  4-32 
IVarleck,  Perkin,  who,  i.  270 

appears  in  Ireland,  i.  272 

his  short  stay  there,  and  its 

effects,  ib* 

his  first  attempt  defeated  by 

Poynings,  i.  275 

marries  Lady  Catharine  Gor- 
don, i.  280 

lands  in  Cornwall,  surren- 
ders, and  is  hanged,  il. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  executed,  i.  281 
IVcnlivortl^    (Earl   of  StrafTord), 
dislikes  Ireland,  i.  355 

his  duplicity  to  the  catholics 

i.  356 

disapproves  of  maintaining 

the  army    with    catholic   fines, 
/'A. 

hi"  pride  and  arrogance,  ib. 

manages  parliament,  i.  357 

— • —  concurs   with   Charles  in  a 

direct  system  of  fraud  and  de- 
ceitj  i.  1359 
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Wentwortb,  (Earl  of  Stratford)  his 
falsehoods,  i.  360 

— —  institutes  a  high  commission 
court,  i.  361 

sets  about  the  inquisition  into 

the  titles  of  all  Conuaught 
against  the  act  of  James  I.  i.361 

his  corrupt  and  despotic  deal- 
ings with  juries,  sheriffs,  judges, 
&c.  i.  362-3 

••  recalled,  but  returned  with 
additional  honor  and  power, 
i.  364 

—  alarmed  at  the  Scotch  cove- 
nanters, ib. 

—  raises   9000  men,  8000  of 
whom  were  catholics,  i.  365 

— —  his  testimony  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  catholics,  i.  365-8 

—  procures  surreptitiously  his 
own  encomium  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals,  i.  365 

•— —  the  commons  protest  against 
it  next  session,  ib. 

—  impeached,  attainted,  and  be- 
headed, i.  366 

—  his  attainder  reversed  in  1660, 
ib. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  succeeds 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  ii. 
293 

—  adopts  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham's system,  ib. 

prorogues  and  dissolves  the 

parliament,  ii.  300 

-• seeks  popularity,  ib. 

•'  communicates  to  parliament 
the  King's  approbation  of  the 
indulgencies  conceded  to  the 
Roman  catholics,  ii.  320,  340 

••  communicates  a  message  to 
parliament  on  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  France, 
ii.  334 

— —  his  speech  to  parliament, 
August  1O,  1793,  ii.  340 


Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  address- 
ed by  the  catholic  bishops,  ii. 
342 

succeeded  by  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam, ii.  350 

asserts  in  the  British  house 

of  peers,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
countenanced  catholic  emanci- 
pation with  the  disapprobation 
of  the  British  cabinet,  ii.  349 

— —  Sir  L.  Parsons  moves  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  him,  for  having 
sent  troops  out  of  the  country, 
366 

Wexford,  Oliver  Cromwell's  mas- 
sacre, i.  400 

rising  in  that  county,  and 

why,  ii.  446  to  450-3 

abandoned  by  the  troops  and 

entered  by  the  rebels,  ii.  459, 
468 

their  conduct  during  3  weeks 

possession,  ii.  46S  to  480 

atrocities    committed     by 

Dixon,  ii.  470-1-2 

number  of  protestants  en- 
creased    by    the    fugitives,    ii. 
471 

ten  murdered  by  the  rebels 

on  the  6th  of  June,  ib. 
consternation  on  theapproach 

of  the  King's  troops,  ii.  475 
sick  and  wounded  massacred 

by  the  King's  troops,  ii.  479 

evacuated  by  the  rebels,  ii. 

450 

final  dispersion  of  the  Wex- 

ford  rebels,  ii.  492 

vindictive    cruelty    of   the 

Wexfbrcl   men   composing  the 
committee  to  superintend   pro- 
secutions, ii.  493-4 

JVbarton,  Earl  of,  lord- lieutenant, 
flatters  and  deceive  -  the  dissent- 
ers, and  oppresses  the  catholics, 
ii.  45  . 
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Wbarton,  Earl  of,  his  profligate 
character,  by  Swift,  ii.  46 

Whiggitvij  principle  or,  :i.  255 

fffyigs,  taken  into  favour  by- 
George  I.  ii.  6s 

•- great  defection  from  that 

party  in  England,  ii.  302 

-  branded  as  Democrats  and 
Jacobins,  ii.  302-3 

their    principles   in   Ireland 

different  from  those  in  England, 
ii.  17 

command  a  majority  in  the 

commons,  ii.  52-3 

Whig  Club,  established  in  Ireland, 
ii.  £93 

refuses  to  agitate  the  catholic 

question,  ii.  324 

petitions  the  King,  ii.  404 
e  Boys,  origin  of,  ii.  136 
attempt  to  fix  the  catholics 
•with    i he   disloyalty    attending 
their  insurrections,  ii.  MO 

bind  themselves  by  ..oath  to 

each  other,  ii.  141 

called  the  Popish  insurrec- 
tion, it'. 

suppressed,  ii,  M2 

revival  of,  ii.  262 

White,    IJawtrey,   gives  false    in- 
formal ion  to  create  alarms,  ii.  503 
uriT.-U'd  in  consequence,  il\ 

Wbifsbed)  chief-justice,  improper 
conduct  of,  ii;.  80 

IVt'.Lloii',  rising  in  that  county, 
and  why,  ii. 

William,  (Prince  of  Orange*,  na- 
ture of  his  contest  with  J.unes 
JI.  . 

his  difficulties  after  hi-  ar- 

•oii   to  the  English   throne, 

i.  1 

^iilc-s  with  the  Tories,  il. 

' addrc's.-ed   not  to  expose  his 

-(.!i  in  Ireland,  i.  4(>(> 

m  consequence  prorogues, 


and  dissolves  the  English  par- 
.  I  iamenl,  il>. 

William,  (Prince  of  Orange"  sails 
for  Ireland,  with  his  army,  i. 
467 

the    battle   of    the    Boyne, 

William  is  wounded,  i.  468 

his  brave  conduct,  i.  470 

his  progress  after  the  battle 

of  the  Boyne,  i.  472 

invests  Limeric,    fails,  and 

returns  to  England,  i.  473 

anxious    to    terminate    the 

war  in  Ireland,  i.  474 

battle  of  Aghrim,  i.  475 

not  naturally  intolerant,  ii. 

4,  31 
difference  between  him  and 

his  parliament,  ii.  4 
is  addressed  by,  and  answers 

the  English  house  of  commons, 

ii.  5 
willing  to  observe  the  articles 

of  Limeric,   ii.  9 

offered   to  the   Irish    terms 

more  favourable  than  the  arti- 
cles of  Limeric.  ii.  12 

thwarted  by  his  English 

parliament,  particularly  in  the 
resumption  of  Irish  grants,  ii.'J6 

seriously  affected  by  the  act 


of  resumption,   ii.  12(J 
his  death,  ii.  32 


—  disliked  by  the  Irish,  ib. 
//  nidsnr,  (ic.  ice  of,  i.  166 
//'(>"</,  his  halfpence,  ii.  82 

-  opposed  by  all  parties  in  Ire- 
laud,  ii.  S2-3,  90 

-  his  patent  icvokcd,  ii.  Si 
abuitj  his   trial    for  murder 


and  uenuittal,  ii.  514 
Wright,  Mr.,   \\  hipped,  and  reco- 
vers  50('/.   against   Mr.  Judkiu 
Fitzgerald,  ii.  428,  416-7 

Yelverton,  Mr.,  (late  Lord  Avon- 
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more)  moves  an  address  to  the 
,  throne  on  the  surrender  of  Lord 
CormvaMis  in  America,  ii.  '202 

Yelvrrton,  Mr.,  exposes  the  inhu 
manity   of  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzge- 
rald, ii    546 

"Yeomanry )  institution  of,  in  1796, 
n.  382 

. encrease  of,  to   50,000,  op- 
posed by  government,  ii.  389 

burn  the  catholic  chapel  of 

Boolavogue,  ii.  454? 

—  their  outrages,  ii.  454-5 

—  their  massacre  of  prisoners 
at  Carnew  and   Dunlavin,    ii. 
456 

—  threaten   to    massacre    the 
prisoners  at  Wexford  jail,  ii.458 

—  their  excesses  and  outrages 
at  Gorey,  ii.  482 

« pursued  by  a  body  of  rebels 

in  consequence,  ib. 
.-         iheir  excesses  and  outrages 

in  the  Macomores,  ii.  502-3 


their  bloody  svslem. 
proved  on  the  trial  of  Wollag- 
hnn,  it. 5 14' 

infamous  conduct  of  some 

of  them  proved   in  the  case  ot" 
the  King  <v.  White  and  G>>ringt 
ii.  517-8 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  lord  lieu- 
tenant, i.  247 

his  magnificence  and  pru- 
dent administration,  i.  248 

disposed  against  the.  crown 

of  England,  i.~249 

declared  protector,  ib. 

takes  the  king  (Henry  VI.) 

prisoner  at  St.  Alban's,  i.  250 
is  defeated  at  Blore- heath  by 

Margaret,  ib. 

supported  by  the  Irish,  ib. 
attainted  by  a  parliament  at 

Coventry,  ib. 
—  killed  at  Wake-field,  i.  252 
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VOL.  I. 

fage.  L'.nt' 

1  4  (ft  alibi  in  eodem  sensii)  for  tradaclion  read  traditcemcitt. 

5  20          .    for  engaged  read  concerned. 

23  1"  for  presumptive  read  presumptuous. 

13  18  (ct  alibi  in  fodem  sensti)  for  antiquarian  read  antiquary. 

291  2  for  suffrages  read  svjf'ragant. 

4<H  1  o«»it  o/, 

VOL    II. 

51         28  for  Stafford  read 

328         14  omit  and. 

400       Ijpt  omit  B>«rr, 
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